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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


JULY 1933 

4th. Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai Released : — Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, ex-Advocate General, 
Bombay, undergoing imprigonment in the Nasik Jail from September Inst, was 
released, tho rest of his sentence having been commuted by the Government. 

7th. Communal riot at Beldanga-.— A press note issued regarding tho commuual 
friction at Beldanga, said that the close proximity of the ancient Hindu temple 
to tho mosque in the village provided opportunities for ill-feeling between the two 
communities. The Ratha Jatra festival, last month, passed off peacefully but on 
3rd. July a crowd of Mahomedans assembled round the dak bungalow where tho 
Sadar Sub-Divisional Officer and the Circle Inspector were staying and assumed 
a threatening attitude. The Inspector who went to expostulate with them was 
severely assaulted. As the crowd refused to disperse the Sub-DiviBional Officer 
ordered the police to open fire. There were no casualties. On the following day 
looting and assault by Mahomedan mobs at Beldanga and neighbouring villages 
began. More than 100 Hindu houses were damaged by fire. Police pickets were 
posted in tho disturbed area. 

Die-hards on Terrorism— Select Committee Evidence The chief feature of tho 
conclusion of the evidence of Sir John Thompson, Sir Alfred Watson and Mr. E. 
Villiers was an account of terrorism, given by Sir Alfred WatBon, who said : “Its 
objective is to break down the present system of rule. It is a widely sentimental 
movement, ngainst a form of rule which, they consider, had never done thorn 
justice. Its adherents are generally intellectual youngmen, who, having attained 
University degrees, find no means of livelihood and drift into a State of despon- 
dency, Sir Alfred Watson did not think that the movement would be immediate- 
ly eliminated with the grant of responsible Government, but tho target would be 
changed. Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyenger suggested the desirability of inserting in 
the White Paper proposals to induce Indian Ministers to face terrorism and deal 
with it. Sir John Thompson agreed to the desirability of doing everything 
possible, but there were difficulties in carrying out tho suggestion. 

Indian Questions : British Protagonists' restlessness ' The 'three protagonists 
of the Indian question, Mr. Winston Churchill. Lord Lloyd and Sir 
Laurie Hammond, spoke at meetings in London.— Mr. Churchill at Epping, 
reaffirming his intention to continue the opposition to the White Paper policy, was 
of opinion that the Federal system would not bo established in India until, pro- 
vincial home rule had proved workable. He believed that his supporters’ most 
moderate requests would ultimately bo granted. — Lord Lloyd speaking at Lan- 
cashire, criticised Mr. Baldwin’s Manchester argument that Britain could not 
repudiate her grant of full fiscal autonomy to India. He was of opinion that, 
“We still have a right and a voice in the tariffs that India may make, and tho 

implementation of the White Paper proposals will lose that for ever." Ho ad- 
vocated that the remedy for Lancashire trade was to recover the 

control of the great Colonial and Crown Colony Markets. — 

Sir Laurie Hammond, at a meeting of the Union of Britain and India, said that 
despite his die-hard attitude to the constitutional change fifteen years ago, he waB 
of opinion that they must go forward with the constitutional proposals. 

12th. The Leaders' Poona Conference The informal conference of Congressmen 
called by Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting President of the Congress, was held punctually 
at 2 P, M. at Tilak Mnndir, Poona. Mr. Aney, who presided, opened the conference 
with a short speech welcoming the delegates. He was succeeded by Mahatmaji who 
in a brief speech lasting for 22 minutes placed before the conference the relevant 
issues on which he desired the definito views of the delegates present. Seventeen 
, delegates addressed the gathering stating their views on the present situation 

1 
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Hundred and fifty delegates were present. All the provinces were well 
represented. 

14th. “Advance’' Security Case: High Court Sets Aside Govt. Order •'—A Special 
Bench of the Calcutta High Court, presided over by the Hon’ble Sir O.O. GhOBh, 
Acting Chief Justice, with Mr. Justice Mookherjeo and Mr. Justice PapcKriage, 
disposed of the application of Brojendra Nath Gupta. Editor, Printer and Publi- 
sher of “Advance”, and Anil Chandra Datla Guptn, keeper of “Sadhan Press , 
against the orders of the Local Government, Berved upon them, demanding, secu- 
rities of Be. 2,000 each for publishing in the issue of 20th. May last a_ report of an 
interview at Cawnpore given by Mnularm Hazrat Mohani to “Associated. Press 
regarding the suspension of the Civil Disobedience Movement. The securities had 
been deposited with the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta. Their _ Lordships, 
in delivering judgment, found that the Local Government was not entitled to ask 
for any security deposit from the applicants, in ns much as the article published 
did not come within Section 4 Sub-clause 1 of Act 23 of 1931 as amended by 
Act 23 of 1932. The application was allowed and the orders of the Local Govern- 
ment set aside. Their Lordships further directed the return of the security to the 
depositors thereof. 

Leaders’ Poona Conference At to-day’s sitting of the Conference Gandhiji 
expressed his viewB regarding the present political situation in tho country. The 
proceedings began at 1-15 P. M., Gandhiji being the first to speak. He spoke 
for 80 minutes. He said that he could not understand what people meant 
when they said that tho Civil Disobedience Movement had failed. The 
movement was not begun in 1930, but in 1920 nearly 13 years ago. Out of this 
for about five or Bix years in the middle there was no movement for one reason 
or other. Ho said that it could not therefore bo said to have failed. Gandhiji 
invited the delegates to express their viows in tho matter before the future pro- 
gramme was decided upon. 


17th. Hoare Emphatic: No Negotiation iciih Gandhiji:— In tho House of Com- 
mons referring to the present position of civil disobedience, Sir Samuel Hoare 
said : “We have said that wc are not prepared to negotiate, and we shall maintain 
that position. Mr. Gandhi ngain wishes to put himself in tho position of a 
negotiator with tho Government of India and carried in reserve the unconstitu- 
tional weapon of civil disobedience. I repeat that there can be no question of 
making a bargain with the Congress as a condition for their accepting the ordi- 
nary obligations of law-abiding citizens.” Sir Samuel Hoare proceeded to read 
tho Viceroy’s message to Mr. Gandhi, pausing at the first sentence stating, “if 
tho circumstances were different” the Viceroy would gladly Bee Mr. Gandhi, Sir 
Samuel Hoare said that there was no question, whatever, of unconditionally 
refusing interview. Tho Viceroy’s telegram had full concurrence of His Majesty’s 
Government. Sir Samuel Hoare proceeded to deal with law and order in Bengal, 
and did not refer to Mr. Gandhi's reply, 

Mahatma Refused Interview with Viceroy .‘—The reply of H. E. the Viceroy 
to Gandhiji refusing to grant an interview took the inmates of ‘Parnnkuti’ 
ns well ns the leaders there by surprise. Though slightly portiirbed 
oyer it, Gandhiji appeared to have been determined to explore all possible avenues 
of ponce* All Working Committee members and Congress leaders staying at 
Poona were summoned immediately who discussed the situation arising out of 
the Viceroy's refusal to grant the interview asked for. Finally Mnbatronji deci- 
ded to send another . telegram clarifying his position and also explaining tho 
real nature of the decision of the informal conferences recently held. 


21 at. Mr. Ann a Statement on Congress Policy:— Ur. M. S. Aney issued his statement 
regarding the futuro policy of the Congress. He said that the mass civil disobedi- 
ence. including no-tnx and no-rent campaigns^ should be stopped for the time being, 
while those willing to oner individual civil disobedience might do so on their own 
responsibility without expecting any help from tho Congress. Secret methods 
followed hitherto must be abandoned. All CongresB organisations shall cease to 
exist ; but wherever possible dictators in tho provinces and all-India ' dictators 
shall continue. Mr. Aney called upon all Congressmen unable to offer tho civil 
disobedience to carry on the constructive activities of the Congress, 
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Gandhi on the Viceroy's Reply Asked what he thought of the Viceroy’s 
reply, Mahatma Gandhi said : “In my opinion, the Viceregal reply has created a 
regretful situation fraught with grave danger. The doctrine laid down in that 
reply, in- my opinion, is altogether new. I do not know that civilised StateB 
have refused to carry on conversations with their rebellious subjects for the sake 
of peace, and whilst hitherto they have parleyed with rebels who have been 
. armed from top to too, in the present instance civil resisters are admittedly-non- 
violent. It is also a matter for deep regret that His Excellency should have 
taken any notice, whatsoever, of unauthorised Press reports of confidential .pro- 
ceedings in answering a simple request for an interview for promoting peace. 
“The Viceregal telegrams,” he added, “are clear proof of the fact that what the 
Government desires is not an honourable settlement but a complete and humi- 
liating surrender on the part of the Congress”. Regarding the Bpeech of Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons in defence of the Viceroy’s attitude, 
Gandhiji said that it was “another surprise liko the Viceregal telegram ana 
equally painful.” 


■Communal Award and Poona Pact : — Searching Cross-Examination of Sir 
Samuel by Sir N. AT. Sircar Sir Samuel Hoare was subjected to a long cross- 
examination by Sir Nripendranath Sircar on the subject of Communal Award 
and Poona Pact at the sitting of the Joint Select Committee, when 
it considered tho question of franchise. Sir Nripen quoted figures with a 
view to showing that one community got sixteen more seats than their propor- 
tion of population in Bengal. Ho also pointed out that there wbb no signatory 
to the Poona Pact representing Bengal. The chairmnn at length yielded to the 
force of Sir Nripen’s argument and allowed tho reopening of tho communal 
question. 


22nd. Death of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta :~Mr. Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta who as 
a State prisoner was staying at Ranchi for reasons of health died suddenly on 
tho night of 22nd July of apoplectic 6troke. His mortal remains were brought to 
Calcutta by train. Then the funeral procession started and had to move at a 
snail’s paco owing to tho largo crowd. WreatbB were plnced on the body on 
route by tho Mayor of tho Calcutta Corporation, by Dr. B. C. Roy, an cx- 
Mayor and colleague of Mr. Sen Gupta and by tho staff of the “Advance”. 
The procession halted for some time at Mr. Sen Gupta’s house, before reaching 
the burning ghat. 

23rd. India Office hostile to Bengal Hindus That the India Office is 
definitely hostile to Bengal Hindus in their demands for the revision of tho 
Poona Pact was tho impression of Sir Nripendranath Sirkar, who, in tho course 
of an interview, declared : “I am having an awful time, because I am trying to 
do something in the interest of Bengal, and everyone is opposed to me. 1 do 
not like all the power to be captured by others with Bengal Hindus holding 
aloof”. It was openly said that tho India Office and Sir Malcolm Hailey were 
extremely hostile to Bengal Hindus, ‘'they being obsessed with the idea that if 
Hindus get power, it would mean the breaking up of the constitution”. 

, 24th. Gandhiji or Mr. Aney's Statement Gandhiji, in the course of a state- 
ment on Mr. Aney’s decision, observed that Mr, Aney had not given any rea- 
sons and that it was left for Gandhiji to givo them.. He explained why secret 
methods had been tabooed and said that mass civil disobedience had been 
stopped because the people wero no longer able to bear the rigours of repression, 
and that they had not yet learnt to act as ouo man. “Those Congressmen who 
do not wish to offer civil resistance under the new scheme,” Gandhiji adds, “will 
engage themselves in the constructive activities - of the Congress, such as Harijan 
service, communal unity, khadi production, total prohibition, . encouraging 
indigenous industries and other nation-building activities.” Regarding the ques- 
tion of abolition of the posts of “dictators”, Gandhiji said that the offices of 
“dictators” should be abolished while the opposite view was held by Mr. Aney. 
Concluding, Mahatmaji said that the Congress would be ever ready for honour- 
able peace. 
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26th. Sabarmathi Ashram to be disbanded Gandhiji decided to disband hia 
Ashram at Sabarmathi, which was established by him 18 years ago. Asked why 
ho had decided to take such a step, Gandhiji said that the hundreds and thous- 
ands who had taken part in the struggle had loBt their all and that he had only 
the Ashram ; and “on the ere of my embarking on what is to me a sacred 
mission in life I should invite fellow-workers of the Ashram to join mo and give 
up for the time being the activities in which they were engaged all these precious 
years”. In an interview to the "Daily Herald”, London. Gandhiji was reported to 
have Btated that the Ashramitcs and himslf were voluntarily giving up possession 
of the Ashram properties to the Government. He said that himself and people 
had como to the conclusion that they should no longer enjoy those things when 
others had been deprived of what were juBt as precious as tho things of the 
Ashram to the Ashram people. 

Gandhiji’s Letter to Government : — Gandhiji wrote a letter to the Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay, Homo Department, stating hiB reasons for disban- 
ding the Sabarmathi Ashram and suggesting that tho Government take posses- 
sion of the land, crops and buildings belonging to the Ashram and do what they 
like with them. Gandhiji wished that beneficial use be made of them, instead of 
the same being allowed to run to waste. Regarding the movable properties of 
tho Ashram, ho stated that ho proposed handing them over to friends who would 
use them for public benefit and in accordance with the earmarking. Tho Secretary 
acknowledged the letter, 


AUGUST 1933 

1st. Mahatma Gandhi’s Arrest : — Mahatma Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mahadev 
Dcsai and thirty-two inmates of tho Sabarmathi Ashram were arrested at 1-40 
a.m. at Sheth Ranchhodlal’s bunglow and taken to tho Sabarmati Jail. Gandhiji 
had proposed to march with his companions from tho Ashram to Ras in order 
to “carry tho message of fearlessness to every village homo.” Tho arrests wero 
made under Section 3 of the Emergency Powers Act. 

3rd. Girl Students arrested in Calcutta Two girl students of tho Diocesan 
College. Calcutta, wero arrested on a charge of possessing revolvers without 
license. In this connection several houses in South Calcutta were searched. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi sentenced —:— Mahatma Gandhi was sentenced to one year’s 
simple imprisonment by the Additional District Magistrate of Poona, under 
Section 17 of tho Bombay Special Emergency Powers Act 1932. The trial was 
held in tho Yervada Jail and Mr. Gandhi pleaded guilty to the charge. After 
being served with tho order not to leave Poona, but' to quit tho jail premises, 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Mahadev Desai wero released this morning and wero taken 
, outside. As, however, both asserted that they would break the order and did 
not want to leave tho jail, but remained in its vicinity, they wero arrested 
by the Assistant Superintendent of Police, Poona, and taken into custody 
again. They were later placed on trial and convicted. Gandhiji was 
plnced in “A” class, while Mr. Mahadev Desai, Mr. Gandhi’s secretary, who was 
subsequently tried and sentenced under the same section to one year’s Bimplo 
imprisonment was placed in “B" class. Tho order under section 4 of tho 
Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932 for tho broach of which Mr. Gandhi was 
sentenced, required him, among other things, to removo himself from the limits 
of Yervada village by 9-30 a.m. and to reside within tho limits of Poona City 
Municipality. Tho order was served on. him at 9-5 a.m. and ho wns released 
forthwith along with Mr. Mahndov Desai. Mr. Gandhi was re-arrested near tho 
Golf-links falling within Yervada village limitB ot 9-50 n.m, for nou-complianco 
of the order. L 
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Calcutta Corporation’s protest against Oandhiji’s Conviction On the motion 
of Mr. B. N. Bannerji, the Calcutta Corporation adopted a resolution, -without 
a division, protesting against the arrest and conviction of Mr. Gandhi. European 
Councillors opposed the resolution, which was seconded by a Moslem Alderman. 
Mr. Nooruddin. 

6th. Conviction of Mr. Krishna Nair : — Mr. F. B. Pool, Additional District 
Magistrate, Delhi, summarily tried under Sec. 17 (1) of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, Mr. Krishna Nair, Memobhai Chhotidevi, Sohanlal and 
Swarupanand,. convicting the first to six months’ rigorous and Rs. 50 fine, in 
default to six weefeB further imprisonment and the others to three months’ 
rigorous and Rs. 50 fine, in default six weeks additional imprisonment. The 
case against Mr. Nair was that he announced a meeting on behalf of tho 
District Congress Committee in connection with M. Gandhi’s arrest and while 
announcing carried the Congress flag and shouted'the usual Congress slogans. 
The charge against tho others was that they addressed on tho same day, a 
meeting in Queen’s Gardens, advocating boycott of liquor and foreign cloth. 

7th. Mrs. Gandhi’s Conviction Mrs. KaBturbai Gandhi, who was arrested 
along with fifteen other women, was convicted by the City Magistrate^ 
Ahmedabad, and sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment. MrB. Gandhi 
was recommended to be placed in “A” Class in view “of her mode of living, 
social status and advanced age.” Miss Kantak and Mrs. Hahadev Desai were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous and placed in “B” clnss, while the rest were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous and placed in “C” clnss. 

Gandhi Ashram inmates sentenced : — The inmates of Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram who 
were arrested along with M. Gandhi were released and served with restraint 
notices. Thoy wrote a letter to the District Magistrate intimating their intention 
of disobeying the order and sixteen of them Btarted tho next morning on a 
march to Ras. They were arrested and sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment on two counts, under Section 143 I. P. O. and Special Bombay 
Emergency Act, the sentences running concurrently. 

Constitutional Reform for separated Burma : Secretary of State’s _ Scheme : — 
A Scheme of Constitutional Reform in Burma, if separated from India, presented 
by the Secretary of State to the Joint Committee was released for publica- 
tion. Tho Secretary of State remarks in presenting tho schemo that it contains 
the nature of proposals which would be required if it were decided to separate 
Burma from India. Should the Joint Committee take tho view that Burma should 
be included in tho Indian Federation proposals of the Indian White Paper subject 
to some consequential adjustments would apply to Burma in tho same wny as 
to any other province. The Secretary of State reserves tho right to suggest 
amendments on details later on. As regards the question of separation he states : 
“Although registering an emphatic opposition to Federation with India on tho 
same terms as any other province, the Burma Council has refused to chooso 
separation on the basis of constitution outlined by the Prime Minister which I 
may remark offered Burma control of almost of the whole range of functions 
which it is proposed in the White Paper to transfer popular control in tho Indian 
Federal Government and in Provinces. The Committee, therefore, will appa- 
rently have to make their recommendations for or against separation of Burma 
without any clear expression of Burma Council but I should hope that when tho 
Committee reassemble after receBS an opportunity will be afforded to Indian 
delegates to express their views and that the committee will also agree to invito 
to Condon suitable number of representative Burmans for consultation, 

Mr. C. Eajagopa Ichariar sentenced Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar who started on 
a march from Trichengodo with sixteen followers was arrested at Tricbengode 
itself, along with his followers. They were tried by the Bub-divisional Magistrate 
and wete sentenced to 6 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Inter-provincial Conspiracy Trial opens : — The trial in the sensational Inter- 
Provincial conspiracy Case, in which 38 young men from Bengal, U, P., tho 
Punjab and Burma, had been accused of carrying on a criminal conspiracy to 
rise in an armed rebellion against the Government, began before a Special 
Tribunal in Alipore Court. In opening the case, Rai Bahadur N. N. Banerjeo, 
tho Public Prosecutor, narrated how the investigation of tho police led to the 
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arrest of the accused, of whom one was absconding and described how they 
were apprehended. 

10th. Mr, Dovadas Gandhi sentenced : — Mr. F. B. Pool, Additional District 
Magistrate, Delhi, sentenced Mr. Devadas Gandhi to sis months’ simplo 
imprisonment under Section 5 of tbo Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act for 
disobeying the Chief Commissioner’s order not to enter the Delhi Province. Mr. 
Devndas Gandhi accompanied by his wife, came to Delhi on the 6th August, 
As soon as he alighted from the train, it was stated, he was served with nn order 
from the Chief Commissioner, directing him to remove himself from the limits 
of tho Delhi Province and not to enter it. Mr. Dovadas Gandhi sent a note to tho 
Commissioner stating that he had not come there with the intention of taking 
part in tho civil disobedience movement and that if tho order served on him 
was not withdrawn, ho would not comply with it. 

Bengali Girl Students arrested : — The Special Branch of the Calcutta Police 
arrested three Bengali girl students, following the searches of their reBpectivo 
houses, it was alleged, in connection with terrorist activities. A Bengali youth 
was arrested and it was alleged, was found in possession of a revolver and four 
cartridges. 

13th. Mr. Ancy arrested Mr. Aney, Acting Congress President, was arrested 
under section 145 of the Indian Penal Code, Along with thirteen others, includ- 
ing two ladies, Mr. Aney walked through the main street of Akola with music 
nnd after addressing a meeting, set out of tho town towards the rcsorve forest. 
The party was arrested near Kotwali. 

14th. Death for Surya Sen and Tarak : Life Transportation for Miss Kalpana 
Dult : Found Guilty of Waging War : — The Special Tribunal delivered judg- 
ment to-day in tho Supplementary Armoury Raid Case and sentenced 
Surya Sen to death. He was found guilty under section 121 I. P. O. (waging 
war against the Kingl. Tarakeswar Dastidnr was also sentenced to death under 
tho sarao section. Both were found guilty also under other charges including 
121A, I. P. C., but no separate sentence was passed. Miss Kalpana Dutt was 
found guilty under section 121, I. P. C., and sentenced to life transportation. 
No separate sentence was passed on her on other charges, though she was found 
guilty. The accused were allowed to appeal within a week’s time. Elaborate 
police arrangements were made, around the court premises. The military paraded 
the town sometimo prior to the delivery of judgment. Tho accused received tho 
sentences calmly and were immediately removed. They left shouting revolution- 
ary slogans. x 


16th. Gandhiji Fasting Again Mahatraaji addressed a letter to the Government 
requesting them to allow him all the facilities for carrying on the Harijan uplift 
work on the same terms as he was doing during his last fast. Ho also informed 
tho Government that he would go on a fast if his request was not nccceded to. Sineo, 
according to him, Harijan work could not be interrupted except at tho peril of 
his life. Tho Government’s reply stated that he would bo allowed to do so only 
certain conditions, which did not satisfy Gandhiji. He commenced his fast on 


on 


the 16th August. The Government, in a communique, state that tho facilities they 
havo allowed Mr. Gandhi to conduct Harijan work in the present circumstances 
are reasonable. “But if Mr. Gandhi now feels that life ceases to interest him 
if ho may not do Harijan service without let or hindrance, tho Government nro 
prepared, provided Mr. Gandhi is willing to abandon all civil disobedience activities 
nnd incitements, to set him at liberty at onco so that he can devote himself 
wholly nnd without restriction to the cause of social reform”. Gnndhiii was 
informed of the Government’s decision. As ho became very weak ho was 
removed from Ycrowada Jail, on 20th August, in au ambulance van to tho 
Sassoon Hospital, Mrs. Gandhi was released in order that she might bo bv 
. biB side. J 


Mr. Aney sentenced Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting Congress President, was sentenced 
to six months’ simple imprisonment and n fine of Rs. 250. Of the remainiDe- 
thirteen members arrested along with Mr. Aney, two womon wero acquitted, wbilo 
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all the others were awarded sis months’ rigorous imprisonment each. Mr, Aney 
pleaded “guilty” to the charge under Section 145 I. P. 0. 

17th. Calcutta Muslims' protest against air bombing A public meeting of the 
Muslims of Calcutta was held at the Albert Hall nnder_ the presidency of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to protest against air bombing in the tribal areas 
of tho North-West Frontier Province. A resolution was unanimously adopted 
characterising the operations as “an outrage on all tenets of humanity and 
justice,” and appealing to the Government to desist from further operations. 
Another resolution viewed with deep concern “the policy of gradual penetration 
of the tribal areas, as a prelude to their final annexation to British India.” 

Mahatmuji Starts Fast Again : Not Satisfied with Government Terms for Bari- 
jan work j — Mahatma Gandhi, not being satisfied with the Government’s terms 
giving him facilities for Harijan work from prison started a fast. An earlier message 
gave the India Government’s ‘communique’ on the terms under which Mahatmaji 
would be allowed ‘Harijan’ work from prison. They were : (1) To receive 
newspapers and periodicals, but not to be ' allowed interviews for publication in 
the Press, whether with Press correspondents or others ; • (2) To sec not more 
than two visitors a day ; (3) To be allowed to send instructions or contribu- 
tions to the editor of "Harijan” three times a week and a limited number of letters 
to other correspondents, and (4) To have at his disposal a convict typist and 
books, newspapers, etc. needed for “Harijan” work. The communique said : — 
“Mr. Gandhi on being imprisoned at the beginning of August requested that ho 
should be permitted to do “Harijan” work and in connection with this to see 
visitors freely and receive and send correspondence as was permitted when he 
was a State prisoner. The matter had been under correspondence between tho 
Government of Bombay and the Government of India and the Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Gandhi was informed that facilities (as given above) would be granted 
to him for tho purpose strictly of nnti-untouchability work.” 

18th. Government prepared to Release Mahatmaji : “ Provided He Abandons Civil 
Disobedience" In the course of a lengthy communique, the Government of India 
Btate that they are satisfied that the facilities they have nllowed are ample to 
euablo Mr. Gandhi to conduct such work in favour of tho removal of untouch- 
abiiity ns are in the circumstances reasonable. If Mr. Gnndhi now feels, how- 
ever, that life ceases to interest him if he may not do “Harijan” service without 
let or hindrance, tho Government are prepared, provided that Mr. Gandhi is 
willing to abandon civil disobedience and incitement, to set him at liberty so that 
he can devote himself to social work wholly, without restriction, to tho cause of 
social reform. Mr. Gandhi was informed accordingly. 

22nd. Sardar Sardul Singh sentenced Sardar Sardnl Singh Caveshar, Acting Presi- 
dent - of the Congress, was tried by the Additional District Magistrate, Lahore, 
under Section 7 of tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, and sentenced to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Bs. 500, in default to one month’s 
further imprisonment. Sardar Sardul Singh pleaded “guilty” to the charge of 
picbetting. Ho was awnrded ‘A’ Class. Three volunteers who were arrested along 
with the Sardar were sentenced under the same section to three months’ rigorous 
imprisonment each. 

23rd. Mahatmaji’ s Release and After .’—Mahatmaji was released unconditionally 
to-day. He was taken to “Parnakuti”. In an interview to pressmen, 
two dayB after his release, Gandhiji stated that the release came upon him un- 
expectedly. He added that he would seek peace much more eagerly than im- 
prisonment and a possible repetition of the fast. “I shall, therefore, again use 
this unexpected freedom from imprisonment for tho sake of exploring the ave- 
nues of peace.” 

Harijan Service : u the breath of my life" Writing in the “Harijan”, 
Gandhiji said : “Whether in prison or outside prison, Harijan service will 
always be after my heart, and will be the very breath of life for me, -more pre- 
vious than my daily bread. I can live for some days at least without daily bread, 
but I cannot live without Harijan service for one Bingle minute. It is my cons- 
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tant prayer to the Almighty that this blot ot untouchabiiity may be removed in 
its entirety from Hinduism, and that the millions of Caste Hindus may see the 
gun of Truth which shines upon us if we would only remove tho scales from our 
eyes. As I have repeatedly said in these columns, my'lifo is dedicated to this 
cause and I shall consider no penance too great for the vindication of Truth. 

24tb. Mr. Mohanlal Saxena sentenced : — Mr, Mohanlal Saxena and 21 others, who 
were prosecuted under Section 17, Clause 1, of tho Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act for taking out a procession advocating boycott of foreign cloth ana 
British goods and asking people to assist tho operations of tho Town Congress 
Committee, were tried by the City Magistrate. Lucknow. All the accused pleaded 
“not guilty”. They admitted having joined the procession to propagato boycott 
of British goods and foreign cloth, hut denied having had to do anything with 
the Congress. All of them were convicted and sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment oach. 

30th. The Viceroy's address to the Legislature : — Addressing tho two Houses of 
tho Legislature, His Excellency the Viceroy said that conditions in India 
were more satisfactory in many ways than they had boon for a consi- 
derable period. Referring to the political situation, His Excellency observed 
that though civil disobedience still maintained a precarious oxistence, popular 
judgment had discarded it and the way to happier conditions is broadening out 
Concluding, the Viceroy appealed to the members “to help their country for-, 
ward to tho attainment of her ultimate goal as an equal partner in shaping tbe 
destinies of the British Empire.” 

31it. Seizure of dynamite sticks in Calcutta A large sized trunk full of dyna- 
mite-sticks was discovered by the police, following a raid on a house in the 
Indian quarter of Calcutta, within a stone’s throw or tho police court. A Bengali 
youth was taken into custody. Tho seizure was believed to bo the biggest during 
recent years. It was also alleged that, along with the trunk, was found a canister 
containing what is described as a poison-gas bomb. It was Baid to bo of a 
different type from those discovered from time to time in tho pnBt. 


SEPTEMBER 1933 


let. Oandhtjt's appeal regarding "Harijan Day" Mahatma Gandhi issued n state- 
ment in connection with tho observance of the “Harijan Day” on 24th September 
in tho course of which ho said : “Tho Servants of the Untouchable Society has 
declared tho 24th of this month ns tho “Harijan Day”. It is tho anniversary of 
the Ycrowada Pact miscalled the Poona Pact. It is to be hoped that tho day 
will be celebrated m a manner befitting the occasion. Each Harijan organisation 
should take stock of nis or its year's, activity and contribution to tho removal 
of the canker of untouchability. . Societies and individuals can make resolutions 
for tho year to follow. Subscriptions can be collected from door to door for work 
to be done. All the various activities that have been hitherto followed will, I 
have no doubt, bo taken up with greater emphasis on the 24th September”. 


2ni. Midnapore Magistrate Shot dead Mr. B. E. Q Burge, District Magistrate, 
Mtdnapore., was assassinated to-day. Mr. Burge drove to tho police lines, at five 
m the afternoon, to play a football match on behalf of tho Town Club 

against the Mahomedan team. Ho was accompanied by Mr. Jones, the 
Additional Police Superintendent and Mr. Linton, the Civil Surgeon. The play 
• was just about to. start when three Bengalee youths closed in on Mr. Burge. 
Ho was shot in six places. Mr. Burges armed orderlies immediately ruBbed nt 
the assailants, and snot down and killed one who fell across Mr. Burge’s body. 
Another assailant wa3 wounded and he died in hospital subsequently. The third 
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man was arrested. The youth who died in the hospital was a student of the 
Matriculation Class. 

3rd. Bengal Muslims oppose re-opening of the Communal Award A reception 
accorded to Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi on his return from London was availed 
of by the Moslem Institute, Calcutta, to record a protest against the 
re-opening of the Communal Award by the Joint Parliamentary Committee. The 
meeting passed a resolution opining that the reopening of the Communal Award 
was ill-advised and fraught with very grave danger both to the Moslem com- 
munity and to the country at large. The resolution warned that any further 
attempt to change the Award would give rise to n very intense feeling of discon- 
tent and disaffection among the Moslems of Bengal, 

6th. Calcutta Corporation condemns the Miduapore Outrage On the motion of 
Mr. Rooney, the Calcutta Corporation adopted unanimously a resolution recording 
its sense of horror and abhorrence at the dastardly action of terrorists at 
Midnapore, resulting in the assassination of Mr. B. E. J. Burge, tried and valued 
friend of all sections of the community, and conveying to the wife and relatives 
of Mr. Burge, its sincere aud deepest sympathy in the irreparable loss that 
they had sustained. 

8th. Corporation-crippling Bill passed : A Blot in Bengal’s History ' The Calcutta 

Municipal Act Amendment Bill was passed in the Bengal Legislative Council. 
With tho passage of the Bill, curtain was rung down over the autumn session 
of tho Bengal Legislative Council. One more weapon was forged in tho 
armoury of the bureaucracy to be hurled, nt its sweet will, on the unwary 
heads of the Councillors and Aldermen of the Calcutta Corporation. In moving 
that the Bill be passed the Minister referred to tho “approbation of his cons- 
cience 7 ’ which he said, he had received in moving and steering the Bill through. 
Mr. Shyamaprnsad Mukhcrjee, in a thoroughly convincing Bpeecb, exposed the 
hollowness of the allegations made against the Corporation. 

15th. Gandhiji’s Decision to lccep aloof from C. D. : — Gandhiji announced 

temporary retirement from aggressive civil disobedience up to 3rd August next. 
Ho said : “After hard praying and thinking, I have come to the conclusion 
that up to tho termination of the period of my sentence, I must not court 
imprisonment by offering nggressive civil disobedience. This, however, in no way 
affects the advice given in the statement issued by me after the informal con- 
ference at Poona.” Continuing, Gandhiji said : “My release has placed me in 
a most embarrassing position, but as a Satyagrnhi somehow or other it offends 
my sense of propriety to court imprisonment in the circumstances created by my 
discharge. It appears to me to be petty to force the Government to rearrest me 
by taking aggressive action during my unexpired term of imprisonment unless 
extraordinary circumstauccs arise compelling me to revise my decision.” 

16th. Pt. Jawaharlal’s Letter to Mahatma Gandhi : — The first of the letters of 
Pandit Jawaharlal to Mahatma Gandhi after their talks at Poona, was released 
for publication. The letter stressed the importance of the resolution passed by 
. the Karachi Congress on Fundamental Rights and Economic changes and 
clarified tho position in this respect. Regarding the immediate national problems 
the Pandit made it clear that the Congress itself had not been dissolved by Mr. 
Alley’s statement and agreed with the action taken by M. Gandhi and Mr. 
Aney in this respect. Pandit Jawaharlal opined that the difference between 
individual and mass civil disobedience was not fundamental. While agreeing 
with M. Gandhi in discouraging secret methods in carrying on Congress 
activities, the Pandit pleaded that a certain latitude should be allowed in excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Mahatma Gandhi's reply :--Mahatma Gandhi in a letter replied to every point 
..raised by Pandit Jawaharlal. He said that he was in whole-hearted agreement 
with Pundit Jawaharlal that without material revision of vested interests tho 
• condition of the masses could never be improved. Mr. Gandhi agreed with Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s interpretation of Mr. M. S. Aney's action and stated that he was 
. quite clear in his mind that if those instructions had not been issued the whole 
2 ' • . 
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moveraent would have collapsed through the growing internal weakness. Mr. 
Gandhi added that the essential difference between mass and individual own 
disobedience was that leadership was essential in mass civil _ disobedience while 
every civil resistev was bis own leader in individual civil disobedience, in 
conclusion, Mr. Gandhi said that there was nothing wrong in Congressmen feeling 
unablo to join civil resistance and said that they also would be serving the 
country if they took to constructive activities like the achievement of communal 
unity, the removal of untouchability and the universalisation of the spinning 
wheel and khaddar. . , 

20th. Death of Dr. Annie Besant Dr. Annie Besant, who was ailing for the 
past few months, passed away to-day. The funeral was quite an 
imposing one and was attended by a large number of Indies and gentlemen, ihs 
mortal remains of Dr. Besant were cremated on a platform-of ‘'Surynshrama 
at Adyar. Before the pyre was lit, Mr. A. P. Warrington, the Vice-President 
of the Theosophical Society paid a glowing tribute to the departed leader. Ho 
was followed by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Leadbeater and Mr. A. Runganatha 
Mudaliar. Feeling tributes were paid, in the Assembly, by the party leaders and 
the President of the Indian Legislative Assembly as also Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. 
Tagore, Dr. Alam, Mr. ,T am naans Dwarakndas, Mr. George Lnnsbury and Mr. 
Subash Chandra Bose, when interviewed by the press representatives. 

22nd. Measures against terrorists in Midnapore : — The Government of Bengal, 
considered the following measures necessary to suppress terrorists’ activities in 
Midnapore: (1) Increase of the nrmed police force in Midnapore town by 100 men 
with the usual complement of officers, at the expense of the inhabitants of the town 
for one year at present. (2) Further increase of the Intelligence Staff employed in 
Midnapore. (3) Application to Midnapore District of the rules in force in Chitta- 
gong under the Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act. 


23rd. Flood havoc in the Punjab Several villages in the Ambala Division, Punjab, 
were swept away and others seriously inundated duo to floods. Hundreds wero 
rendered homeless. A great deal of damage occurred to crops and property. Peo- 
ple took shelter in shops, godowns, and Btables. A number of houses collapsed 
in one of which an old woman instantly died and two wero seriously injured. 
Four persons were reported to have died in a house collapse in Bibyal village. In 
Ludhiana, a portion of the northern wall of the jail compound suddenly collapsed 
owing to incessant and very heavy rainfall. 


24th. Oandhiji’s appeal for flood relief in Orissa Appealing for funds for the 
relief of flood-stricken OriBsa, M. Gandhi says that the affected area covers two 
thousands mileB. The people affected number three lakhs. One thousand fivo 
hundred villages have been destroyed. Twenty-thousand houses have collapsed 
and the damage is estimated at Rs. 15,00,000. M. Gandhi snys that it would 
bo necessary to provide relief to people actually in want of food and clothing 
for twelve months, for they will not have, till the next year’s crops are ready, tho 
where-witha! to keep body and soul together. At least, five lakhs of rupees will 
bo required to help those who can be proved to be clearly indigent. 


Bomb throwi on Police station A conn try- made bomb was thrown into 
the compound of the Lohari Gate police in Lahore, at 11 p. m. 
presumably by a person, passing by the road. The bomb failed to explode, and 
no damage of any description was caused. Enquiries showed that the police received 
information that a bomb was going to bo thrown at the police post during tho 
night. High officials, including the Senior Superintendent of Police, the Sup- 
erintendent, O. I. D„ and others hid themselves inside the buildings. But the 
man who threw the bomb escaped. Several midnight searches were carried out in 
the city and two persons were taken into custody. 


27th. Indian Women's Representatives at Geneva ;_Tho President of tho Lenmio 
Council cordially received the threo representatives of Indian Womcn i amdy 
Rttjkumati Amrit Kaur from the Punjab, Mrs Fr„ m a ai; 

Mrs.. Swaminathan from Madras. They submitted suggMtffin S f to th^ League to 
appoint Indian women wherever possible as members'’ or associate! of Commit 
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slons dealing with social operations. The President promised to bring their 
application to the notice of the League. 

Sir John Simon’s defence of the League A spirited defenco of the League 
and the Disarmament Conference, against what he described as unfair criticism, 
was the most striking feature of Sir John Simon’s address to the League 
Assembly. Sir John Simon’s reply to the criticism that no progress had 
been made was apparently a direct answer to the Norwegian Premier Dr. 
Mowinckel’s speech on the previous day. Sir John Simon urged that the 
prompt achievement of Disarmament would do more than anything else 
to help the economic recovery. He said that some modification of the present 
draft Disarmament Convention might facilitate the formulation of a plan for 
Disarmament by stages. There is a lull at present in the discussions at Geneva 
and the delegates havo left for their respective countries in order to report to 
their Governments on the progress of Disarmament talks. The crux of the 
situation is Germany’s insistence that her claims must be satisfied regarding the 
possession of at least samples of every weapon accorded to other powers. Franco 
is opposed to that demand. 

Search for absconders in Chittagong Acting on information, the police nnd 
the military surrounded a house at Paraikora near Chittagong, in search 
of absconders. In the course of the watch, they found three persons 
proceeding towards the house, of whom one was arrested as a suspect. Later, 
towards the morning, the troops, who kept a night-long vigil, found two persona 
emerging from the house. The latter tried to break through the cordon. One 
was arrested and was believed to bo an absconder. The other was chased by the 
troops and fired at but he escaped into the night. Incriminating documents, it wob 
alleged, were recovered. The arrested man was removed to Chittagong. 

28lb. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu's Exhortation to the Youth of India Speaking under the 
auspices of the Hindu Young Men’s Association, Bombay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
appealed to the youth to make a new resolution regarding the future of their 
mother-land. Explaining the reason for the present “low condition” ho said : “In 
a weak moment, we made a pact called the Irwin-Gandhi Pact which was the 
beginning of the national undoing. People like me would never say ‘Como down” 
however steep the mountain or deadly the path, full of peril and certnin of death, 
but would say ‘Go ahead, always, without looking back at the valley, until you 
reach the mountain peak,” Continuing, sho said : “We want freedom which 
gives to all classes of the country bread and a living chance to every man and 
woman.” 

Gujerat Swadeshi Exhibition Mr. B. G. Horniman opened nt Ahmednbad 
the Swadeshi Exhibition organised by the Gujerat Swadeshi League. The exhibi- 
tion, which was to continue for ono hundred days, would movo in a caravan of 
motor cars, through all the districts of Gujerat. Mr Horniman commended this 
method of propaganting the cult of Swadeshi nnd urged its adoption all over the 
country. 


OCTOBER 1933 


2nd. Muslims’ Opposition to re-opening of the Communal Award -The attempt 
on the part of Bengal Hindus to reopen the Communal Award, wcb 
opposed at a Muslim meeting held nt the Howrah Town Hall, presided over 
by Mr. Abul Kasem. The resolution stated that the Award had already rele- 
gated the Moslem majority in Bengal to a statutory minority and further that 
the participation of Moslem representatives in the constitutional discussions had 
been on the clear assurance that the Communal Award was final, 

3rd, Joint Select Committee re-assembles The Joint Select Committee reassembled 
to-day. Sir Samuel Hoare resumed his evidence. To numerous questions on Britain’s 
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position Sir S. Hoare said that while there was no British guarantee, His 
Majesty’s Government would not allow a situation to arise in 
which India could repudiate it. Regarding the rights of members of tho ser- 
vices, Sir S. Hoare pointed out the difficulty of specifying accruing nehts ana 
said that it must be left to the discretion of the Secretary of Slate. He made 
it clear lhat tho right to retire on proportionate pension would be enjoyed by 
the present members of the Services and would extend to those recruited during 
the nest five years. 1 

Hoare on Better feeling in India'. — A better feeling in India was stressed 
by Sir Samuel in a letter to his constituents. He said that his advisers informed 
lvim that there was greater feeling of goodwill towards Britain than for several 
years. “We arc now beginning to find more support for police among the pub- 
lic of Bengal.” Sir S. Hoare attributed the change to the double policy of 
maintaining Law and Order and proceeding with constitutional reform. Ho 
referred in this connection to tho steps taken to ensure the fullest consideration 
of every side of the Indian question and added : “Let us meanwhile not. fight about 
question that have not yet been settled and avoid the use of rheotorical phrases 
such as ‘abdication and cowardly surrender’ which have no connection whatever 
with Government proposals.” 

4th. Ruling Chiefs and Rural Uplift : — A big step forward in formulating an all- 
round rural uplift scheme in the Presidency, was taken by His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay, when, at His Excellcncy’3 invitation, tho Ruling Chiefs of 
the Presidency and their representatives assembled at the Government HotiBe, 
Poona, to confer with His Excellency on the subject. H- E. Kir Frederick Sykes 
said that the future being closely bound up with co-operation between British 
India and the Indian States they were asked to confer about the welfare of vil- 
lages in their territories and in British India. The prosperity of India said His 
Excellency, lay in agriculture and the well-being of villagers. His Excellency 
invited suggestions. The Chief of Sangli suggested that tnlulcas of like agricul- 
tural conditions should be grouped together for the purposo of the scheme. The 
Chief of Aundh emphasised the need for delivering villagers from crushing in- 
debtedness. After a vote of thanks to His Excellency the Conference ended with 
a tea party. 

TPom eft’s pica for Registration of marriages : — Tho Bombay Women’s Commit- 
tee on educational and social reform, at its Seventh Aunual Conference, 
passed a resolution urging on the Government the necessity of making the teach- 
ing of rending and writing compulsory for all illiterate prisoners in jails. Tho 
conference expressed tho opinion that in order to make the Sarda Act more 
effective, registration of marriages should bo made compulsory throughout India. 
The conference also passed a resolution giving whole-hearted support to the 
Girls’ Protection Bill, sponsored in the Indian Legislative Assembly by Kunwar 
Raghbir Singh. 


6th. Identity cards for Hindu youths in Chittagong An order was promul- 
gated directing the Hindu Bhadralok youths between tho ages of twclvo and 
twenty-five residing in the thanas of Anoara and Hathazari in Chittagong to 
obtain identity cards similar to those issued in June laBt to youths of four 
other thanas in the district, on the ground that “this section of youths is even 
now actively engaged in the terrorist movement as shown by their possessing 
terrorist and objectionable literature and stealing guardians’ money and jewellery, 
thereby assisting terrorists and procuring shelter for absconders. 

Sir T. B. Sapru’s Tribute to Dr. Besant Eloquent tributes were paid to tho 
memory of Hr. Besant at n representative public meeting held in the Mayo Hall, 
Allahabad, presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. The speakers included Mr. 
Chintamani, Dr. Gangnnatha Jha, Pandit Iqbal Nnrayan Gurtu, Mnnshi Iswnr 
Snran and Mrs, Uma Nchrti. -Sir Tcj Bahadur, paying n glorious tribute to her 
services to India, said that Dr. Besant was to a very largo extent responsible for 
that burning passion for political freedom and political self-respect which waB 
now characteristic of this country. He had not the least hesitation in saying 
that no Indian loved India mere deeply arid more sincerely and with greater 
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passion or with more burning faith in India’s destiny, than Dr. Besant did 
since she adoped India as her motherland, 

10th. Sir S. Hoare favours Separation of Burma A personal opinion in favour 
of separation of Burma was expressed by Sir Samuel Hoare in a statement 
before the Select Committee. He said that it would be inappropriate at the 
present juncture for Government to declare a definite decision that might appear 
to prejudice the Select Committee’s deliberations, but he himself hRd come to 
two conclusions reached by the Simon Commission, namely, that Burma should 
honccforth be separated and that the general body of Burman opinion supports 
separation. Taking his stand on the assumption that the majority-of anti-sepa- 
rationist opinion worked under the idea that they could secede from Federation 
at will— an idea which was not opposed by Indian opinion— Sir Samuel argued 
that such privilege could not be extended to one federating unit alone and said 
that he was satisfied that once this issue' had been made clear Burmese opinion 
would be overwhelmingly in favour of separation from India. 

1 1th. Joint Select Committee The question of the powers of Indian legislatures 
was discussed before the Joint Select Committee, and among the points which 
emerged during the discussion were that the legislature was not empowered 
ordinarily to amend the Constitution Act, but was free to discuss a resolution 
thereon ; that with the consent of the Governor-General, the legislature was 
competent to deal with tho Rupee Ratio and that the Reserve Bank Act was 
only alterable with the approval of Parliament. On the question of Commercial 
discrimination. Sir Alan Anderson, on behalf of the British Chambers and 
Shipowners’ Parliamentary Committee, urged the necessity of makin • constitu- 
tional safeguards against commercial discrimination completely watertight. Mr. 
Jayakar raised the question of India’s right to develop her key industries in 
India. Sir Austen Chamberlain said that that would bo discrimination. When 
the members of the Indian Empire Society gave evidence, a number of Indian 
delegates to tho Select Committee declinecl to cross-examine them. Sir Samuel 
next gave evidence on Sections 125 to 129 of the White Paper dealing with tho 
administrative relations between the Federal Government and tho units. The 
difficulties confronting the Federal Government in ensuring tho implementing of 
Federal legislation in the "Concurrent field” were discussed. 

12th. Appeal for a United Front: Plea for A. I. C. C. Meeting : — Pandit Madnn 
Mohan Malaviya issued a Press statement pointing out the urgent need for 
arriving at a unanimous national policy for the speedy attainment of Swaraj. 
Panditji also put forward a strong plea for a meeting of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee as early as possible, before which be proposed to place his own 
political and economic programme along with others that might be brought for- 
ward for adoption by the country. "I deprecate,” said Panditji, “the talk of 
two parties being formed within the Congress was more necessary in the in- 
terests of the country than it is to-day”. 

13th. Burma again Opposes Separation: Emphatic Demand of Conference: — A 
conference of Dr. Ba Maw’s party was held for two days at Mandalay and was 
largely attended by Phongyis and prominent members of the Council. U Sein 
presided. Dr. Ba Maw, in the course of a speech, said that ho was not for a 
permanent federation with India, but that ho was against separation until Burma 
was granted a suitable constitution. Resolutions were passed calling upon the 
British Government to make an immediate announcement that Burma should not 
bo separated from India, and upon all affiliated associations to be prepared to 
undertake such action as might be decided upon by theparty if tho British Govern- 
ment forced separation upon Burma, in spite of the anti-separationists’ great 
success in the last General Election. Another resolution was passed, forming a 
sub-committee to consider the question of the future constitution of Burma, as 
well as the proposed delegation to wait upon the Select Committee. 

Hindu Malta Sabha Session :— The fifteenth session of the Hindu MahaSabhawas 
held at Ajmere on 14th. and 15th. Ocober. The Chairman of tho Reception- 
Committee, in the course of his address, pleaded for unity if the Hindus wanted 
to exist as a community. Bhai Paramanand, the President of the Conference, 
in his address, criticised the Communal Award which, he stated, aimed at 
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crcntinp; a number of email Moslem provinces in India, and had redneed the 
Hindus (o Che position of an insignificant minority in the Centre. He deplored 
tho lack of national consciousness among the Hindus. The President warned 
the British Statesmen of “the great perils involved in the continuance of the 
present anti-Hindu policy”. The proposed constitution “is not only a negation 
of democracy and the greatest obstacle in the growth of common nationality, 
but it is believed to be the worst form of government.” After tho President s - 
address, resolutions were discussed and passed. Tho first important resolution 
appealed to the League of Nations to apply to the Indian minority problem the 
same principle as was applied to the European minorities. The next resolu- 
tion, while sympathising with the need for amelioration of tho condition of 
labour and of the tenantry, strongly disapproved of any movement advocating 
extinction of capitalists nna landlords as a class. Another resolution regretted 
the unemployment among Hindu youths and called upon_ Hindu organisations 
to establish industrial ashrams for training youths to various handicrafts. Ibo 
separation of Sind was opposed. All Hindu youths were called upon to receive 
training in physical exercises and arts of self-defence. It wab also resolved to 
tnako the necessary preparations for capturing tho legislatures. 

15th. U P, Congressmen's Suggestion : — The U. P. Congress workers’ Conference 
held at Allahabad passed the following resolutions : “Tho proper 

method of drawing up a constitution and settling the form of Government 
for a free India is by a Constituent Assembly elected by adult franchise and 
fully representative of the people of India. Such a Constituent Assembly, which 
can only function when the nation has gained sufficient strength, will also settle 
the problem of minorities to the satisfaction of all tho groups concerned.” The 
Conference was of the opinion that political freedom must be accompanied by 
social and economic freedom of the ‘exploited masses’, and tho national pro- 
gramme and policy must bo based on the transfer of political and_ economic 
power to the masses. The meeting endorsed the decision in respect of individual 
civil disobedience. 

Plea for summoning A. /. C, C. : — A vehement denunciation of the present 
Congress leaders, whose “game of hide and seek haB brought about chaotic con- 
fusion,” nnd a strong plea for the immediate summoning of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee were voiced by Swami Gobindnnand, left-wing Congrcssito and 
President of tho All-India Political Workers' League, who was recently released 
from jail, in (he course of a lengthy communication to Pandit Jawabarlnl Nehru. 
After denouncing the ‘dictatorial habits and quack remedies applied by Mr. Gan- 
dhi by trusting to inner voice and undertaking faBtB” the Swami emphatically 
protested against the introduction of the Harijan uplift question into the Congress 
programme. 

16th. Punjab Naujuwan Bharat Sabha Tho Punjab Provincial Naujawan Bhnrat 
Sablia Conference was held to-day. Resolutions were adopted inter alia 
urging the Government not to send any political prisoners to tho Andamans, 
condemning the “repressive policy” of the Bengal Government, protesting against 
Rail-Road Bill, appealing to the people not to charge any peasant and workers 
compound interest, nnd asking peasants nnd workers to unite, condemning tho 
“capitalism” of tho Congress, exhorting youDg men not to marry beforo twenty- 
five nnd pressing for tho release of all tho political prisoners of tho 101/1-15 
Punjab "Conspiracy” case. 

Central Sikh League : Pica for Abolishing Communal Electorates : — “That tho 
only way to democratic Swaraj is through the abolition of communal representa- 
tion in the various legislatures of the country” was tho unanimous opinion 
expressed by the joint session of tho Kbalsa Durbar and the Central Sikh League 
held at Lahore. Another resolution recommended to the Khnlsa Durbar to 
arrange for a referendum to focues the attention of the Kbalsa on the mischievons 
character of the Communal Award. 


ISth; Conference of Jndtans Overseas The second session of the Indians Overseas 
, . Conference was held at Ajmcre, Mr. Chandkarnn Snrdn, presiding 
Many delegates from Mauritius, Trinidad, Africa, Pizi, etc., were present The 
Conference passed five resolutions. One of the resolutions declared that Indians 
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would always stand by the Indians overseas in their political, religions and other 
struggles. Another resolution urged on the Government to safeguard the', inte- 
rests of the Indians in Kenya and South Africa. 

19th. Protest against Sir S. Board’s statement Re. Burma U. Chit Hlaing, 
President of one section of the Anti-Separatiouist Party, and also leader 
of that section in the Burma Legislature, sent a communication to 
the chairman and members of the Joint Select Committee, London, condemning 
and protesting against the views expressed by the Secretary of State on the issue 
of the separation of Burma at this stage of the Committee’s proceedings and 
bofore the Committee had consulted the Indian delegates, particularly Burmese, 
and urging in the name of justice, fairplay and in the best interests of Burma, 
that a Burmese delegation bo invited without delay to elicit their views on the 
issue of separation or Federation. 

2 let. V. P. Liberal Conference : — Presiding over the eighth session of the U. P. 
Liberal Conference, at Allahabad, Mr, A. P. Sen, in the courso of his address, 
observed that there was no real self-government in the proposals of the White 
Paper. He appealed for united and concerted action. 

All-India Muslim League : — An impassioned appeal for the protection of the 
Muslim League not ngainst the machinations of an external foe, but against 
internal dissensions and for acceptance of the Communal Award, a demand for 
adequate representation of Muslims in the Federal Legislatures and in the public 
services and the introduction of suitable reforms in Baluchistan, formed the 
main feature of the Presidential address of Mr. Abdul Aziz, nt the 23rd Session 
of the All-India Muslim League, which was held in the Howrah Town Hall, 
Calcutta. 

22nd. Mr. V. J. Patel’s death : — Mr. V. J. Patel, ex-Prcsident of tho Legislative 
Assembly, died at a sanatorium near Geneva. Ho was conBciouB to tho last 
and was conversing with friends, Messrs. Subhas Chandra Bose, Lotewaln, Bho- 
gilal and Nathalal. Shortly before his death, Mr. Patel gave a parting message 
to the country in which he stated that he was praying for the early attainment 
of India’s freedom. 

Dr. Tagore’s Tribute to Mr, Patel Dr. Rabindrannth Tagore gave the 
following tribute to the late Mr. V. J. Patel : “By the death of Vithnlbhni Patel 
India has lost a most valiant lighter in the cause of her freedom. A selfless 
patriot, ho most ungrudgingly gave of his best to the cause of his country. 
Cruel death snatcheB him away at a time when his services were most sorely 
needed and it is all the more pitiable that ho should breathe his last thousands 
of miles awny from his beloved motherland. Together with the rest of India 
I pay my homage to the memory of the departed leader.” 

Bombay Corporation adjourns : — As a mark of respect to the memory of Mr, 
V. J. Patel the Bombay Corporation adjourned on ,26th October without tran- 
sacting business after passing condolence resolution moved by Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, recording the Corporation’s deep regret at the passing of “one of India’s 
able politicians, a great Parliamentarian, patriot and a respected national leader.” 

24th. Four years’ R. I. for Miss Jyotilcana Dulta : — Miss Jyotibana Dutta, Fourth 
Year Class student of the Diocesan College, Calcutta, was sentenced to four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment by the Special Magistrate, Aliporc, on a charge 
of unlicensed possession of arms and ammunition. It was stated that on the com- 
plaint of another girl student who missed Rs. 12 from her room, tho hostel 
authorities instituted a search in the course of which two revolvers, two pistols 
and 53 cartridges were found in her room. 

Daring Train Dacoity near Kurigram : — A daring armed train dacoily was 
committed near Kurigram. It was reported four youths, wearing masks, boarded a 
running Train between Kurigram and Tograihat stations and at tho point of a 
-revolver and daggers snatched away Rs. 500 from the manager of a local Mar- 
wari firm. Before any hue and cry could be raised, the miscreants jumped down 
from the running train and began to run away. They were given a hot chase 
by tho villagers, who succeeded in capturing two of them. They were 
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brought down to Kurigrara thann. One villager received injuries caused by a 
revolver shot. The money was recovered from a paddy field near by. Exten- 
sive house searches were being made in this connection. 

25th. Communal Award condemned : Bengal Hindus' Meeting > at Albert Hall 
That the Communal Award was calculated to frustrate Indian National Unity 
by creating communal jealousies and difference was the verdict given by Bengal 
Hindus when they assembled in a well-represented meeting at Albert 

Hall under the presidency of Mr. B. C. Chatterjee. Both the President 
of the meeting and Bbai Parnmananda, who in an exhaustive speech 

dwelt on the absurdity of the Communal Award and the White Paper, _ pointed 
out the unreasonableness of tho Muslim demand for a statutory majority in 
Bengal and the Punjab and weightnge in provinces where they are in a minority, 
while refusing tho same to Hindus. The Poona Pact also eame_ in for 
severe condemnation. The meeting adopted the following resolution unanimously : 
“This meeting of the Hindus of Bengal records its emphatic condemnation of 
the Communal Award, which, apart from the other great imperfections of the 
White Paper, is in itself a negation of self-government and is at the_ same time 
utterly unjust and unfair to the Hindus, based on no uniform principle what- 
ever and designed with the sole object of keeping the Hindus permanently 
in a position of political inferiority”. 

28th. The Democratic Sica'ajya Party : — The Maharashtra Political Conference 
held in Bombay formed a party called the Democratic Swarajyn Party. The 
members of this party should be members of the Indian National Congress, 
provided this condition will not be insisted upon unless and until the Emergency 
Powers Act recently placed on the statute book banning the functioning of 
Congress bodies is repealed and the said bodies are rehabilitated in their legal 
character. This party recognises direct action — nB distinguished from civil dis- 
obedience — as a legitimate political weapon, and reserves the right to decide upon 
the time, occasion and methods. This Party favours the capturing and making 
use of nil constituted bodies from the village panchaynt right up to the Federal 
and tho acceptance in the national interest of any public office and responsibility. 
The Party adopted an economic programme to solve agriculturists’ indebtedness 
and unemployment. 

Agra Women's Conference The representatives of the All-India Women’s 
Conference held a conference at the residence of Mrs. Prakash Narayan Sapru, 
at Allahabad. The conference strongly advocated the urgent necessity of opening 
birth-control clinics under efficient medical advice. The conference urged the 
improvement of tho housing conditions of so-called untouchables, and the aboli- 
tion of tho disabilities regarding inheritance nud rights of women. The conference 
condemned the spirit of communalisra and provincialism in the country. 

Daring Mail Fobbery at Ilili Station : — About n dozen armed dacoits attacked 
Hili station, on the Eastern Bengal Railway, in the small hours of tho morning 
and, nfter wounding two mail peons and several passengers and coolies by firing 
a numbers of shots, escaped with tho mails for Hiii and Balurghat that had 
arrived by the Up Darjeeling Mail. The dacoits looked the station safe and took 
~ away the sale proceeds of the railway tickets, amounting to about Ks. 350. 

10th; Manvari Women's Demand : — Resolutions condemning the dowry system and 
child marriages, urging ths abolition of purdah, protesting against separate 
electorates, and demanding further widening of women’s franchise were adopted 
at the. Ati-India Marwari Women’s Conference held at Calcutta. The Conference 
also uigetl the Government to take prompt and effective measures to prevent 
crime against women, and decided to remove untouchab'ilily. 

The Madras Congress Swaraj Party A meeting of Congressmen was held 
at the Congress House Madras when members discussed at great Ieugb the 
• present political situation in the country and finally formed fhe Congress Swnrtij 
Party to carry on political work in the country. Tho manifesto of the Party 
was discussed and adopted. The programme of tho parly included a nation-wide 
agitation ngaiist the White Paper and tho Communal Award, reiteration from 
p thousands of platforms India’s demand for Purna Swaraj, tho pursuit of the 
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constructive • programme of the Indinn National Congress organisation of 
peasants and industrial workers and promotion of communal harmony. 

30th. Dr. Patiabhi Sitarammayya sentenced Dr. Pattabhi Sitarammyya, who 
was arrested for picketting a foreign cloth shop at Masulipatam, was produced 
before tho Sub-Divisional Magistrate, who sentenced him to three months 
imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. 

31st. Bhai Parmanand’s criticism of the Communal Award : — Bhai Parmanand 
President of the Hindu Maha Sabhn, addressed a crowded meeting of Hindus 
at the Town Hall, Nagpur. The notion that the attainment of Swaraj 
was impossible in the absence of Hin du-Moslem unity, he said, was . a 
delusion. Tho hard fact was that so long as Moslems looked to the British 
Government to secure their demands, it was. impossible to attain such unity. 
He expressed tho opinion that where Mr. Gandhi failed to achieve results des- 
pite repeated efforts, no leader, however eminent, could hope to succeed. Pro- 
ceeding, Bhai Parmanand explained the implications of tho Communal Award, 
which, he said, had done injustice, to tho Hindus of Bengal and tho Punjab. 
Bhai Parmanand concluded by saying that Hindus must organise, tinito and 
ngitate, with a view to getting the Award modified. 
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2nd. Dexvas State Affairs A Govt, communique said : "With reference to the recent 
rumours regarding tho affairs of tho Dewns State, (Senior Branch), it is under- 
stood that as tho Maharaja has left his State for Pondicherry, leaving it in a 
state of considerable financial embarrassment, and as it is not clear whether he 
has any intention of ultimately returning, the Government are taking steps to 
ascertain his intentions, so that the interests of HiB Highne3B’s State and subjects 
may be duly Bnfeguared.” 

3rd. Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act brought into force:— The Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Amendment Bill, which was passed by the Bengal Legislative Council at 
August session received the assent of the Governor-General and was gazetted. Tho 
new Act came into operation from 16th November. Under the provisions of the 
Act, the Corporation was debarred from having in its employ persons convicted 
of offences against the State or other anti-Goverument activities, and from making 
grants to institutions where such persons were employed. It further introduced 
a system of surcharge and the disallowance of illegal expenditure. 

5th. Kathiawar States’ People’s Conference Tho Kathiawar States’ People’s 
Conference, held at Ararcli, passed the following resolutions : Tho first resolu- 
tion mourned the death of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, The second resolution, which 
was passed unanimously, condemned the Federation scheme as outlined in tho 
White Paper, and reiterated the minimum demands of States’ peoples. The 
third resolution demanded the termination of the Bikaner “Conspiracy” case. 
The fourth resolution condemned the States’ Protection Bill, and appealed to 
the members of the Legislative Assembly to throw it out. 

7th. Gandhi’s Hanjan Tour : — Gandhiji began his tour from to-day. He visited 
a village near Wardha where he addressed a public meeting. A purse waB 
presented to him. He proceeded to Nagpur, the next day, where ho was givon 
a rousing reception and purses, were presented to him on behalf of tho residents 
of Dhantoli, the Harijan Samaj and the Nagpur Municipal Employees’ Associa- 
tion. Addressing an audience of eight thousand people, at the town of Katol, 
Gandhiji said that, he started on this All-India tour in order to remove the 
. curse of untouchability. He added that either untouchability should go or he 
should perish in the attempt. 

3 
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8lh. Afghan King assassinated : — Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, was reordered 
by a fanatical supporter of the pro- Amanullah Charki family to which Gulam 
Nabi, who was executed last year, belonged. The late King’s son, Mahomed 
Zahir Shah, was proclaimed King. Ex-King Amanullah, when interviewed 
at his residence in Rome, stated that he was always ready to serve the 
country and prepared to return to Afghanistan if the Afghan people wan- 
ted him. 

9th. Mr. V. J. Patel’s Funeral The earthly remains of Mr. V. J. Patel 
reached Bombay. The coffin was lowered from the ship’s deck with the aid of a 
crane and carried from the wharf to the G. T. Hospital and thence to _ the Asian 
Buildings from which place the funeral procession started. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Mr. Kashibai Patel, Mr. Jamnadas Metha, Mr. Nariman, Mr. Brelvi, Mr. 
Horniman, Dr. Purushottam Patel and several others had assembled there._ The 
coffin was placed on an open lorry. A big portrait of Mr. Vithalbhai was 
mounted on the hood over the driver’s seat. Ncnrly a thousand bareheaded 

volunteers marched silently. The procession halted in front of the Corporation 
buildings when Dr. Javle, the Mayor, accompanied by the corporators, placed 
wreaths on the coffin. The body wsb taken to the Sonepur Cremation ground 
where nearly six lakhs of people assembled. The body waB placed on the sandal- 
wood pyre. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu delivered the funeral oration, followed by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Dayabhai Patel. Mr. Vallabhbbai’s sod, set fire to 
the pyre. 

10th. Safeguards for Anglo-Indians : — At the meeting of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, Col. Gidney, in a memorandum on behalf of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association, appealed for safe-guards for the Anglo-Indian 
community. The memorandum asked for economic protection for thirty years 
whether it asked for adequate representation in all Government departments. Dur- 
ing the thirty years period, it asked that the number of posts they were occupyi- 
ng to-day in the vanouB services should not bo reduced. Col. Gidney emphasised 
that they reduced specific protection in the Constitution Act, 

11th. Deivas Slate Affaris :—A Government of India Communique, regarding the 
affairs in Dewas State, said that "owing to recklessness and lack of proper con- 
trol by His Highness’’ the affairs of the State bad drifted from bad to worse. 
The treasury is empty, credit of the State exhausted and, continues the com- 
munique, His Highness had been driven to alienate permanently portions of his 
territory. When it wns pointed out to him that a commission of enquiry was 
necessary, His Highness had elected to leave his State without making satisfac- 
tory arrangements for conducting the administration. "The Government of 
India” concludes the communique, ‘'have been compelled to call upon His Big- 
nesB to return to the State by the date specified, failing which, such temporary 
measures as are necessary must be taken to meet the immediate situation”. A 
subsequent communique stated that the Government of India were taking steps to 
meet the immediate administrative needs of the State, since His Highness the 
Maharaja had not returned to the State within the time fixed. 

12th. Ft. JmoaharlaVs Condemnation of the Mahasabha : — Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, addressing a crowded meeting of.Hindu University students in Benares, 
condemned strongly tho recent activities of the Hindu Mahasabha. Ho 
said that he had long been of the opinion that the Hindu Mahasabha 
was a small reactionary group, pretending to speak on behalf of the Hindus of 
India, whom it was very far from representing. “Under cover of seeming nationa- 
lism, the Mahasabha”, declared the speaker, “not only hides the rankest and nar- 
rowest communalism, but also desires to preserve tho vested interests of tho 
group of big Hindu landlords and princes.” 

Bhai Parmanand’s reply to PI. Jaicaharlal The view that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru is incapable of placing himself in the position of Hindus because of his 
early training and therefore Hindus should not pay any attention to his advice 
any more than should they to tho advice of Maulnna Sbaukat Ali, was expressed 
by Bhai Parmanand in the course of n statement to tho Press in reply to Pandit 
Nehru’s attack on tho Hindu Mahasabha. Bhai Parmanand asserted that Hindu 
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Mnhasabha was as earnest about winning Swaraj as the Congress. He added that the 
Pandit could not point out even a single resolution passed by the Ajmer session 
of the Hahasabha which would justify his accusations against the Sabha. 

13th. Search of pedestrians in Chittagong : — Armed police and military pickets 
were posted at street crossings in Midnapore, for searching people of all 
sections, ages, and position, passing street crossings all over the town and passen- 
gers from trains and steamers. The District Magistrate notified that the special 
precaution was undertaken on creditable information as a preventive against terrorist 
outrages within the town and suburbs. The public were warned that anybody 
stirring out between ten in the night and sis in the morning must stop on a 
challenge by police or military officers. 

14th. Arrest of twenty youths at Mymensingh : — Twenty-four houses, belonging most- 
ly to Mymensingh, and twenty youths were taken into custody as the result of a 
roundup. The police and the military took part in the raids. Nothing incrimina- 
ting was reported to have been found, but certain literature was seized. 

15th. Punjab Hindus' protest against Communal Award : — The Punjab Provincial 
Hindu Sabha cabled as follows to the Secretary, Joint Select Committee, 
London : “The Punjab Provincial Hindu Sabha strongly protests against the 
Communal Award which allots Hindus a lesser number of seats in proportion 
to their strength in population, whilst maintaining separate electorates. This 
is at variance with tho recommendation of the Simon Commission. The Luck- 
now pact, if maintained, regarding separate electorates, should not have been 
varied in respect of the number of seats.” 

18th. Reserve Bank Report Reports of the Joint Select Committeo on tho Reserve 
Bank and Imperial Bank Bills were signed and several members handed over 
notes of dissent, the most important of which wbb one concerning tho State Bank 
and the ratio question which was signed by nine members. Thelfollowing were the 
nine who signed the note on tho ratio and State Bank : (1) Rai BahadurjRnmsaran- 
das, (2) Mr. Husain Imam, (3) Rai Bahadur Matllraprasad Mehrotra, (4) Sardar 
Sant Singh, (5) Mr. B. Das, (6) Mr. Gayaprosad Singh, (7) Mr. Vidyasagar 
Pandya, (8) Mr. B. K. Basu and (9) Mr. Nripendra Narain Singha. The last 
mentioned two members signed with reservation on tho ratio question. 


21st. 7 years’ R. I. for alleged possession of dynamite slicks Jogendra Nath 
Banerjee was sentenced to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment under 
tho Bengal Terrorist Outrages Suppression Act by the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Calcutta, sitting with special powers. Jogendranath’s two co-accused were 
acquitted. Their rooms in Nimtolla Lane, North Calcutta, were searched 
' on the 31st August and 177 sticks of dynamite, 32 sticks of gelignite, 188 
detonators, three coils of safety fuses and a largo number of cartridges were 
discovered in a closed trunk. 

24ih. Communalism condemned Twenty-four prominent Congressmen of Lahore, 
including Doctor Satyapal, Lala Shamlal, Dr. Goplichand, Lala Dunicbaud and 
Mr. Kedarnath Baigal, issued a statement stating inter alia “that all 
patriotic men and women, living in this province should now combine and con- 
solidate their Nationalist forces in condemning the anti-national and reactionary 
activities of the Hindu MahaBabha, and other similar unpatriotic organisations, 
- including Muslim League, the Sikh League, and to give their whole-hearted 
support to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, our trusted leader, and foremost and sincere 
patriot of the country, in his justified attacks on the Mahasabha, the Muslim 
Conference and all other such communal organisations.” 

Police Raid in Benares : — The police raided a house in Durgakund, in Benares, 
and arrested Sitanath Dey, alleged revolutionary absconder, with four others. A 
reward of Rs. 2000 had been offered for Dey’s arrest. The names of arrested 
persons were JTeshoprasad Sharma of Bihar, Eeshav Chakravarty of Bengal, Pro- 
phullakumar Chakravarty of Benares and Swami Karamdevaji of Amritsar. 
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25th. Muslim League session at Delhi : — The twenty-third annual session of the 
Muslim League met at new Delhi under the presidentship of Khan Bahadur 
Hafiz Hidayat Hussain, of Cawnpore. The President, in the course of his 
nddress, pleaded for rallying together of Muslims of all shades of opinion 
under tne banner of the League. He deplored the attempts to scrap 
the Communal Award. He criticised the sweeping nature of the safeguards 
contained in the White Paper. Resolutions were passed condemning the attempts 
to alter the Communal Award, urging that in the matter of appointment of 
Ministers religious minorities should do given adequate representation and pro- 
testing against the British policy in Palestine, Another resolution reiterated 
the Moslem demand regarding representation in the legislatures and Fundamental 
Rights. Reservation of one-third of the posts in the Services for Moslems was also 
urged. The next resolution opposed weigbtnge to Indian States in the Federa- 
tion as it was likely to upset the communal balance. 

26th. Separate electorates in Bengal condemned In view of the 'controversy 
raised over the question of tho Communal Award throughout India, particularly- 
in Bengal, the Bengal Presidency Muslim League issued a long statement 
to the Press, in tho course of which, after recalling its own views regarding tho 
unacceptability of the White Paper it condemned the protagonists of separate 
electorates in Bengal, who by accepting the White Paper were trying their level 
best, in co-operation with tho bureaucracy in India and London, to sell the birth- 
right of Muslims and non-Muslims for a mess of pottage for another decado 
at least." 

27th. Pandit Jawaharlal's plea for national outlook Pandit Jawaharlnl Nehru 
issued a long statement on Hindu and Muslim communalism, in tho course, of 
which he held that still tho activities of tho Hindu communal organisations 
including tho Maha Sabha were anti-national and reactionary. Tho Pandit said 
that ho felt convinced thnt nationalism could only come out of the ideological 
fusion of Hindu, Muslim, Sikh nnd other groups in India, by which he meant 
a common national outlook, which he believed would come from below,, not from 
above, for nmong those above there were some much too interested in British 
domination and who hope to preserve their specinl privileges. 

28th. Plea for summoning the A. J. C. C. A meeting of prominent Congressmen 
of Sind, Dr. Choitram presiding, discussed tho present political situation in 
the country. After four hours’ discussion the meeting passed, by 17'votes to 8, 
a resolution expressing tho opinion thnt, undor the conditions existing at tho 
present moment, it would bo most difficult to continue individual civil disobe- 
dience or revive mass civil disobedience in Sind. The meeting unanimously 
passed a resolution expressing the opinion that, in view of tho fact that disseu- 
ssion was so rife in tho Congress ranks, it was high time a meeting of tho All- 
India Congress Committee should be called with a view to discussing the present 
political situation in order to revive political life in the country nnd bring about 
a unity in Congress ranks. 

7 years' Ii. I. for possessing live bombs : — Harendra Kumar Banerjee, hiB brother 
Birendra Kumar Banerjee and Bhabranjan Mukbcrjeo were sentenced to seven 
years’ rigorous imprisonment each, under tho Bengal Terrorist Outrages Sup- 
pression Act by tho Chief Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, sitting with special 
powers. They were found in possession of four live bombs, and plant for thoir 
manufacture in a house in Gray Street. 

30th. Bhai Parmanand on the Communal question Bhai Parmanand, explain- 
ing his recent references to Hindu Muslim unity, said : ‘‘When wo boo that all 
our efforts to attain communal unity have failed, 1 do not sco what other course 
is left for Hindus, but to work on the basis of unifying themselves and, then, 
having advanced one step, to make another for bringing round the other com- 
munities to their views. So far, wo have failed to evoke a national spirit among 
Moslems and there is hardly national spirit among them worth the name. Let 
us therefore give this plan a chance." 

Bengal Governor's Review : St. Andrews Day Dinner Speech Speaking at 
the. St. Andrews Day Dinner, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal made a 
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review of the position of Bengal for the past year, with special reference to 
terrorism and economic distress. As to terrorism, His Excellency waB of tho 
opinion that the situation “to-day as compared with a year ago shows a dis- 
tinct improvement.” “Experience shows,” he said, “(hat the. law may still havo 
to be strengthened in certain respects. That matter is in hand. Terrorism, 
said he, represented “a desperate eftort” to advance tho supposed interests of tho 
Hindu community. Tho reason for this, in the opinion of HiB Excellency, lay 
in the gloomy outlook before tho educated Hindu youth. To eradicate tho ovil 
an immediate economic readjustment was necessary, together with a steady 
pressure against the terrorists. The task of readjustment, said His Excellency, 
was not one for Government alone — tho best elements in the community must 
bo harnessed to it. He outlined some suggestions for tho reorganisation of tho 
rural economy and concluded by saying that if sympathy land co-operation were 
revived for the people, ‘T can promise that money will bo found” for working 
them out. 
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2nd. Police Searches in Calcutta -Tho Special Branch of tho Calcutta Police 
searched several places in the City. Four persons were arrested. Tho searches, 
it was understood, were in connection with tho terrorist activities. 

4th. Commwjalism condemned To discuss tho situation arising out of tho 
Jawaharlal— Mahasabha controversy, n public meeting was held at Calcutta, 
Acharya Bay presiding. The president declared that it was not tho proper timo 
for rousing communal passions and he emphasised the need for inter-communal 
amity. Resolutions were passed deploring tho activities of certain communal 
organisations, hoth Moslem and Hindu and urging upon those communal orga- 
nisations to confine themselves to tho work of social reform. 


6th. Eecord of the Select Committee Tho British Indian memorandum of 19th 
November and Sir T. B. Sapru’s memorandum of 27th July were included in 
tho voluminous “Record of the Select Committee” issued containing tho memo- 
randa submitted by tho delegates. The British Indian memorandum suggests 
modifications of the White Paper with a view to satisfy modcrato opinion in 
India, and ensuring that the reserved powers ore so framed and exercised ns not 
to prejudice. India’s advance to foil responsibility. Sir T. B. Sapru explains his 
entire position in relation to tho White Paper and names fivo essentials to 
meet the situation, namely (1) Central responsibility with safeguards necessary 
in India’s interests for the transitional period ; (2) Provincial Autonomy on 
similar terms ; (3) Reserve . subjects controlled by the Governor-General only 
for the period of transition, which should not be tong or indefinite; (4) tho 
adoption of a definite policy to facilitate the early transfer of the reserved depart- 
ments; (5) a Statutory declaration of India’s constitutional position to tho 
British Commonwealth. Sir. T. B. Sapru’s memorandum (which incorporates a 
note on commercial discrimination by Mr. Jayakar) is supported by Mr. Jayakar, 
Mr. A Rangaswami Iyengar, and Mr. Joshi. The States are represented in tho 
memoranda by Sir A. Hydari and Sir M. Mehta. 

All Parties Conference A further step in the direction of’ calling an all 
parties conference with a view to organising and consolidating public opinion in 
order to get the White Paper proposals substantially 'modified and devising ways 
and means to end the present political stalemate in the country was taken to-day 
1 1? t S?-^' 0Unc ^ to® Bombay Presidency Association under the presidency 
of Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad discussed at considerable length the details of tho 
programme, for such a conference. After an exchange of views it was decided 
that a preliminary conference of representative leaders of the city and province 
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should be called on December 20 prior to calling the All-Parties Conference. 
Accordingly invitations were being sent out to about fifty leading men of the 
city and province. Meanwhile the Bombay Presidency Association’s move to 
call an All-Parties Conference met with considerable encouragement and wel- 
comed ns a right step by several leading men. Mr. H. K. Hales, Conservative 
Member of the British Parliament who was at present in India intimated that ho 
Welcomed the move on the part of the Bombay Presidency Association, _ particu- 
larly in view of the fact that he himself was working to call an All-Parties Con- 
ference early in January nest with a view to ascertaining the unanimous opinion 
of the country on the White Paper scheme of Reforms before he Bailed for 
England so that ho could place the unanimous verdict of India before the Eng- 
lish public on his return home. 


13th. The Punjab Conspiracy Case judgment : — After a trial lasting for over 
three years the curtain was rung down on the Punjab Conspiracy Case 
when judgment was pronounced by the Special Tribunal sentencing to 
death Amrik Singh and Gulap Singh and Jangirlal, Rupchand and Kundanlal 
to transportation for life and awarding imprisonment ranging from two to seven 
years to eleven of the accused and acquitting Jaiprakash, Dharamvir, Dyanathrai, 
Bansilal and Sewn Ram. In the supplementary case Sukhdevraj was sentenced 
to three years’ rigorous. That they' bad formed an organisation called the 
Hindusthan Republican Army the objects of which were to improve the 
conditions of Indiaus by resort to violence was one of the allegations against 
the accused. In furtherance of their objects they were alleged to have entered 
into a conspiracy in 1926 and bombs were prepared and arms secured. The 
first overt act of the accused was an attempt to blow up Lord Irwin’s special 
train in December 1929 when bombs were buried under the railway line Boven 
miles from Delhi on the Muttra side and wero connected by electric wire. It 
was further alleged that the accused had planned to rescue Bhngat Singh and 
others associated with him while they were being conveyed to jail by tho use of 
a stupefying g u s but tho plan could not bo carried out as the gas could not bo 
prepared in time. The accused also attempted to commit dacoities in tho 
Military Accounts Office at Rawalpindi and the Railwny Octroi Office and bombs 
were thrown simultaneously in sis Punjab Towiib on June 19 1930 resulting in 
tho death of a police officer and injuries to another. This was alleged to bo 
their last overt act. 


17th. All-parties Muslim Conference: — The All-Parties Muslim Oonference was 
held at Lucknow under the presidentship of the Raja of Salcmpur. Tho 
Conference was supported by seven Muslim 1 organisations. Among thoso present 
were Mian Abdul Aziz, Dr. Sycd Mahmud, Moulana Sbaukat Ali, Mr. Chau- 
dhury Kaliquzaman, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. Maswood Ahmed, Mr. T. A. K. 
Shcrwani and Mr. Mohd. Husain. Tho Raja of Salcmpur, in tho course of his 
address, said that by creating n body composed of representatives of all 
important Muslim organisations they were on tho way to bridge tho gulf 
existing between tho Muslim organisation. Resolutions were passed appealing to 
all well-wishers of the country to opposo all separatist activities of every com- 
munity which arc calculated to widen tho gulf between tho communities ; that 
all particB represented in tho conference should work for tho unity of tho 
different groups of Moslems and foster better relations with other communities 
and educate tho Muslim masses to take their full share in the fight for freedom ; 
nnd to establish a board of thirty members to give effect to tho resolutions. 


22nd. Reserve Bank Bill Passed Tho Assembly passed tho Indinn Rescrvo Bank 
Bill to-day. Many non-official members congratulated Sir George Schuster on his 
successful piloting of tho Bill. "Winding up the debate, Sir George Schuster said 
that tho attitude of the House would greatly enhance its credit and help tho 
constitutional advancement and gather tho support of opinion in England on 
which so much depended. Ho added that tho measure was a most practical step 
taken towards grant of fiscal autonomy, to India. 
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24th, All-India National Trades Union Federation : — The All-India National Trades 
Union Federation held its first session in the Servants of India Society Hall, Bombay, 
Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose presiding. Mr. Jamandas Mehta, Chairman of tho Re- 
ception Committee, in his welcome address, said that their aim was to ameliorate 
the hard lot of labouring classes and achieve the eventual establishment of a 
Socialist State in India. He warned the workers against tho traps which a sec- 
tion of tho Communists wore laying for them in tho name of Trade Unionism. 
Tho President, in the course of his address, urged the need for concrete work 
and not abstract theories. Speaking of tho White Paper, he said that tho 
whole scheme was so devised as to produce a double roller, capitalism and 
communalism to crush socialism and nationalism. Ho pleaded for real 
Trado Union spirit among the workers and proper organisation. Tho conference 
then considered the resolutions. Resolutions expressing gratification at tho re- 
establishment of unity in the Trade Union movement in India, and the readiness 
to co-operate with the Labour movement in other countries were passed. Another 
resolution affirmed the Federation’s faith in unadulterated democracy. Tho 
Government of India was urged to rclcaso all Meerut prisoners and toimplement 
all the recommendations of the Whitley Commission. The Inst resolution expres- 
sed dissatisfaction at the White Paper proposals and instructed the Working 
Committee to frame amendments as soon as the Joint Committee report was 
published. 


26th. The Liberal Federation'] Session Tho fifteenth annual session of tho National 

Liberal Federation of India-was held at Madras. Mr. J. N. Basil, Calcutta, presid- 
ing. In the absence, due to illness, of tfae'Rt. Hon. V. S. SrinivaBa Sastri, Chairman 
of tho-Reception Committee, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar welcomed the delegates and 
visitors. He said that the Whito Paper proposals were of a most discouraging 
character but he hoped that representations by all parties in India might possi- 
bly induce Britain to modify nnd, if possible, liberalise the proposal. Mr. Basu 
characterised the White Paper as a strange combination of centralised autho- 
rity and of responsibility, weighted with brakes of various descriptions. He said 
that it was certainly not anywhere near Dominion Status. He then examined the 
various proposals nnd added that they were aggressively reactionary. He appealed 
for the discontinuance of tho repressive measures to create an atmosphere of 
good-will. Concluding, he appealed for unity. Then resolutions were passed 
supporting swadeshi. condemning terrorism and protesting against Government’s 
repressive policy. Tho conference strongly condemned the demand of the Euro- 
pean settlers of Kenya and urged that the doctrine of paramountcy of nativo 
interests should not be departed from, and assured support to Indians in South 
Africa in their joint demands for their elementary rights. The Liberal Federation 
accorded its support to the movement for the removal of untouchnbility and the 
uplift of the classes concerned. The Federation was emphatically of opinion that 
the Whito Paper proposals were not calculated to establish any real responsible 
government in India and that the Secretary of State’s declaration in tho House 
of Commons that Dominion status in neither the next but one violated the solemn 
pledges given with the sanction of the British Cabinet. It was also resolved that 
no scheme of reforms could meet India’s requirements or satisfy Indian national 
aspirations which did not confer the full power and status of a dominion on 
India within a short period fixed by statute. 

All-India Medical Conference The All-India Medical Conference held its 
tenth annual session in Bombay UDder the presidentship of Dr. M. 
A. Ansari, Dr. Desbmukh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his 
address, observed that the Indian Medical Council Bill was passed in a hurry 
by an Assembly ignorant of medical matters. Regarding tho Indian Medi- 
cal Service, he said : “It is a very old service ; but here is another institution 
with a senile outlook which refuses to acknowledge the birthright of modern 
medical India.” Dr. Ansari, delivering the presidential address, deplored the 
indifference of the Government in regard to the medical problems in India. Tho 
need for medical research was obvious but tho attention paid to it left every- 
thing to be desired. Regarding the Indian Medical Service, he said that tho 
civil side of tho service as a military reserve was unduly costly, quite insuffi- 
cient for war purposes and altogether superfluous aB a millitry reserve. Dr 
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Ansari pleaded for the use o£ indigenous drugs and instrumnets at least by 
the independent members of the medical profession. He appealed for missionary 
spirit in young men and women so that the sufferings of the . people might be 
brought under control. Then several resolutions touching the medical pro- 
fession were adopted. The conference urged the necessity _ for a scheme of 
National Health Insurance. The conference condemned the Indian Medical Act, 
urged that no members of L M. S., a purely military service, should_ be em- 
ployed on the civil side, 'and urged that open competitive examinations for 
recruitment to Indian Medical Service should be resumed only in India. 


27th. All-India Women’s Conference About two hundred delegates from all parts 
of India attended the eighth session of the All-India Women’B Conference held 
at the Town Hall, Calcutta, under the presidency of Lady Abdul Qadir of 
Lahore, H. H. the Maharani Sucharu Devi of Mayurbhanj was the chairwoman 
of the Reception Committee. Among others, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sir Hassan 
Snhrawardy and Professor Radhakrishnan addressed the gathering. Several 
resolutions were adopted touching, educational, social and labour problems. The 
resolution on franchise reiterated the demand made before the Joint Select 
Committee. The Conference also adopted resolutions on removal of untouch- 
abihty abolition of capital punishment and rural reconstruction. The resolution 
on birth control aroused much discussion and was adopted by a large majority. • 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 
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I. The Unionist Council Meeting 
Whilst Gandhiji was slowly coming round the perilous corner to 
which he had brought himself by his recent ordeal of self-mortification, 
and arrangements were proceeding apace for holding an informal con- 
ference of Congressmen at Poona to take correct bearings of the Congress 
position and chalk out its future course, the Parliamentary Joint 
Committee were, as they had been for . some time before, sitting in 
judgment' over what in India was by many regarded as a piece of 

constitutional jugglery, and, in England, was by some regarded as an 
act of ‘betrayal’ or ‘surrender’. The White Paper appeared to have but 
few ardent champions here or in Great Britain. Even its sponsors did 
not look like meaning that they would stick to their guns should they 
find themselves out-manoeuvred by their own die-hard flank. It is true 
that at a recent meeting of the Central Council of the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations, the Churchill party had been 
utterly routed, and Mr. Baldwin’s phenomenal triumph on the occasion 
was hailed with some -little flutter of elation in quarters where the 
dying embers of the hope that some tangible good would yet come out 
of the labours of the ft. T. C. had not been quite dead. The defeat 
of the Die-hards at a meeting of their own party was held by some to 
be_a factor of special significance as it showed that the policy and 
principle of the White Paper were in a “no danger” zone, and that 
whatever were the chances of the safeguards in the proposed constitution 
being more jealously guarded and the concessions being more liberally 
curtailed, the chances were ninetynine to one that the R.T.C. issue wrap- 
ped in the White Paper would not, after so much ado, prove a still-born 
Indian ‘constitution’. While some could hear it mewling in the nurse’s 
arms, others hoped or feared that it might live for good or for evil. 
Since the great Conservative Party was committed to the policy of the 
White Paper, it was not thoueht likely that it would prove quite blank 
a paper, though it was not apparent to many that it would not, all 
the same, prove a paper dyed with a colour that swallowed and 
absorbed all the rays of the sun but did not emit and reflect any. 

II. Bout of Chuechellites 

The rout of the Churchill Party at the said meeting was supposed 
to be the more significant as it bad been preceded by a / 
raging and tearing campaign by the India Defence League and a sec/ 
tion of the British Press to cloud and befog the Indian issue, a/cl 
stampede into a panicky, senseless hostility not only the “temper- 
amentally nervous” Conservative Party but also the great mas of 
sane and sober British public whose ignorance of actual .hdian 
conditions remained, and still remains, abysmal, and apathy telndian 
aspirations colossal. One or two quotations from the Evenig News 
(reproduced in the . Leader of Allahabad of July 2) would thrw a more 
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lurid light on the stage than any distant flings of observations from 
here could be expected to do. 

‘ Conservative Associations everywhere have denounced the 
Government’s policy of scuttling from India. To this growing 
volume of protest the India Defence League will bring reinforcements 
that even Mr. Baldwin, accustomed to having mugwump Conservative 
Members of Parliament eating out of his hand, will find it difficult to 
resist.” Then again — “So the affair moves on, but it will need every 
voice of protest in the country to turn the Government from the panicky 
purpose of scuttling from India at the bidding of the Congress Brahmin 
and the point of the terrorist gun.”' 

III. “The Congress Brahmin” 

-^ s a piece of newspaper slang-mongering this would be hard to 
beat. The Conservative Party, much less the British public, was not, 
however, taken in by this prodigious phantasma of . ill-mannered slang 
and gross misrepresentation. They had sufficient sense and discernment 
to take a Iess ( absurdly incorrect measure both of the “Congress Brahmin” 
and of the point of the terrorist gun”. They knew, though without 
u y grasping what they know, that the Congress, even when 
apparently defeated, was still a factor in the Indian ensemble of 
“V 10ns .whKfii counted more than any other single factor or even 
Fl « 1 - e sum of ? other factors ; and that ' the terrorist’s gun, 

H f * som ? damage to the plaster of the said walls of the 
anxLhr thnn IC th° nS v n J ndla , and causing much annoyance and more 
Govern rnnnf i v S “ lon demanded, was not believed either by the 
able to rmlm irfk y i g ene * a l run of the Indian people as by itself 
India It' W ^aches m the stronghold of British supremacy in 
S srounds Of Rtnn aid v that the battl , e of Waterloo was won on the 
• utLnTv nnd IB • E 7°?. more truly can it be said that British 
D S 10 Iad, a . were established not on the battle fields 

genera lv in the Z be e ’ * ^ r. tbe British Courts of Justice, and, 
British Emnte till ^ lsh , “ vi l administration in India. H the 
terrorist bomb thrower V bere 0S r’ ^ would be lost not where the 

has been operating, but in spheres 

»nd noZ! ruled _that arc quite civil 


and normaL Thc N™'™"'; „" r3 ruled that arc quite civil 

ments launched by the 1^™°° and tbe Civil Disobedience Move- 
fnndamentally subversive of °tW. SS r? nceivcd by its leaders as 

not mistaken in their nrmrooiFt* 0 rcdatlon ships, and Government were 
If those movements haT s ,mnS^°V nd reacti . on to > them as such, 
assuredly have ended Tim n Geeded ' those relationships should most 
carried to R. T. C. was in fart"^ 88 , ma ”date which Gandhiji had 
\hhnpiro as now existing’ in India’ tL S- . %varrant to the British 
phriod; etc. were not meant to nffn r i Eomi ? lon s tatus, the transition 
waksimply asked to cToose the F T -° hns its life ’ That Empire 

dependence or Purna Swarai °f lts death. If complete In- 

StatusXmean its mummification after + 1 , ^ T Cution ‘ did not Dominion 
forc,th\t the Briti,”" Smcatla t bc°B 'l » ™,uo wonder, there- 
endorsing and signing its death warr.Ft mT’ ^ declined the honour of 

hold on a'near noighbourS on the w ■ Empire had released its 

just on the west of its imperial isles. It was 
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expected that Great Britain and the Free State of Ireland would in 
future march hand in hand on the high road of common imperial des- 
tiny. But no. The. Ireland of De Valera would not be yoked together 
with its ex-master in an imperial team. The whip hand of the Welsh 
wizard had been the hand that had drawn up and signed the Irish 
Treaty. Can a whip hand be thought of again when Ireland is in her 
present mood to tear up that ‘scrap of paper’ and cast it away ? 

IV. The Logical Chain of Events 

The Die-hards were clear-sighted enough in so far as they looked at 
this side of the logical chain of political events in India. To accede .to 
the Congress demand is certainly to make an end of the business of 
governing India as a dependent part of the British Empire. It is to 
close down and retire. They were right so far. But their sight was not 
clear enough with regard to two other vital aspects of the situation. 
First, they did not look at the other side of the same logical chain of 
political events in India. Those events, unless controlled, would lead to 
the Empire losing its most vital member — its dependency. This seems 
to be logically inevitable. But the question is — How best to control 
those events ? There are kinds of control. By a certain kind of control, 
the Empire lost America. It also lost Ireland by the same kind of 
control. Should it be well advised to persevere in the use of the same 
kind and method of control in the case of India ? By other kinds and 
methods of control, India may, it is true, also ‘get out of control’ 
some day. 

V. “Getting Out of Control” 

But this “getting out of control” is a probability that has to be 
reviewed with respect to more than one frame of reference. We may 
consider it first as a probable future event. Here we ask ourselves the 
question : What will be the future relationship of India to the Empire ? 
But we may also consider it as an ethical order, and ask ourselves : 
What should be the future or even present relationship of India to the 
Empire ? The two questions are stated separately, but, in actual prac- 
tice, they must be taken and answered together. The fact of that 
.relationship is not like a purely physical .fact which lies beyond the 
sphere of our influence or interference, e. g., an event in the distant 
nebulae. The relationship between India and the Empire has been, is, 
and will be determined by several factors of which the wills and actions 
of the partners concerned have been, are, and will be not the least 
important. It is a partnership that has been entered into and maintain- 
ed and from time to time modified by the voluntary acts — both of 
commission and omission, sometimes right, sometimes wrong — on the part 
of the partners involved. Both Great Britain and India have been and 
' are responsible for their connection and partnership. They will be res- 
ponsible for any future readjustment of their relationship also. So far 
the character of that relationship has mainly been that between a ruling 
race and a dependency. That character has been determined by its own 
.proper and adequate assemblage of conditions. Our own wills and action 
have been in that assemblage^ The faith that the British connection 
has been ‘a dispensation of Providence’ or otherwise, is an attitude of mind 
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that may be valid or otherwise, but, in any case, it does not upset the 
simple position above stated : Great Britain and India have, for a sub- 
stantial part, willed and worked themselves into their partnership. And 
if that be clear, it is clear also that the fact of the relationship, being 
to some extent a fact of joint volition and conduct, is, also an ethical 
fact involving responsibility and merit. So the two questions are in this 
way interdependent. 

VI. The Two Questions 

Yet, for convenience, one may consider them apart. Now,' as regards 
the first, viz., What the future relationship will be, the answer will be ob- 
viously different in different situations or sets of conditions. First, Great 
Britain may continue to “govern” as she has been governing. Secondly, 
she may “abdicate” and “get out”. Thirdly, perceiving — as the Manthester^ 
Guardian once wanted the ruling race i to perceive — that both these 
governing or getting out — are ‘cowardly alternatives', she may essay to 
teach India how to govern herself. Leaving aside this last for the 
moment, we may confine ourselves to the first two. 


VII. Can and Should 

Suppose Britain decides to continue to govern as she has been 
governing. Here we must face two questions : Can she continue , to 
govern ? And should she continue to govern ? Ib it a “cowardly 
alternative” to do so ? As regards these two, British statesmen are not 
unanimous in their answer. There seems to be a sharp cleavageof 
belief and opinion even within the ranks of the great Conservative 
Party itself. The meeting of the Central Council to which we alluded 
was itself an evidence of the cleavage. Mr. Baldwin, apparently, did 
not believe it would be possible to hold India as a Dependency without 
making some concessions to the Indian demand for self-government. He, 
apparently, took a correcter measure both of the ‘Congress Brahmin' 
and the terrorist gunman. In view of that ampler measure — of the actual 
extensity and depth of Indian discontent — ‘continue to govern' would 
not, he thought, _ be either a practical or a moral proposition. Mr. 
Baldwin made this perfectly plain in his speeches inside the Parliament" 
or outside. The day when India will learn to govern herself will be the 
proudest day for India — so said some British statesmen in the past. 
Mr. Baldwin appeared to think that that day was coming. The terro- 
rist gunman might be safely removed from the scene of his action, and 
even ignored. But the appearance of the ‘Congress Brahmin' showed 
that the advent of that day could not be long deferred. Mr Baldwin 
could not bring himself to believe with the Die-hard members of his own 
party that the teeming masses and the great body of the intelligentsia 
m India were now, and would in future remain, mainly with the Burea- 
ucracy and not with the Congress Brahmin. Even it were possible to 
hold India by the sword, such a hold would' not be, in view of the 
state or mental alienation necessarily produced and more and more 
accentuated, a position of honour and profit to Great Britain. It would 
£ b m B “? 8 TT -? ° f B , ritain t0 kee P her kold on India in 

hold Mr WOu3d ? ot be in the interest of India to be so 

SJSXn pdimn was for trying the third alternative-that is, 
gradually transferring power and responsibility. 
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VTII. The Alternatives 
As regards the alternative of ‘getting out’, all British parties were 
practically agreed. That was not to be thought of. It would be neither 
in Britain’s interest nor in India’s so to get out. Both the partners 
would stand to lose by such an abrupt ending of their ‘ contract . And 
it may be observed in this connection that, barring a few ultra 
Extremist groups, even Indians — those who are politically-minded did 
not and do not want the Britishers to clear out bag and baggage to 
usher forthwith the Indian millennium. The Congress did not ask them 
to leave. They were asked to stay, not of course to govern as now, 
but to assist India in her difficult task of self-government. They were 
asked to pool their interests with the interests, of India, and join their 
shoulders with those of the Indians in the titanic task of Indian politi- 
cal, economic and social uplift. They would, for instance,, continue to 
help the Army Administration in India without, at now, being the sole 
masters of the Army policy and finance. Now, this would mean of 
course ceasing to ‘govern’, but it would not certainly mean “getting out”. 

IX. The Third Alternative 

The Die-hand Wing could not yet think of the third alternative. 
Or if it did, it did so by going back*to the Simon Commission proposals, 
if not to other even less progressive schemes of advance. The premises 
upon which they would base their conclusions were not those upon 
which Labourites or even the “orthodox” followers of Mr. Baldwin would, 
apparently, base theirs. They did not accept the position that the 
Congress Brahmin truly represented the interests of the “teeming masses” 
or even of the Indian intelligentsia. They did not think that those 
interests would be safer in the hands of the Congress Brahmin than in 
those of the present benevolent, paternal British Government. And 
they did not believe that any liberal reforms hastily granted would prove 
a solvent to the many existing formidable tangles and difficulties of the 
Indian problem. On the contrary, the strong and just rule of Britain 
was just the factor required to keep things smoothly and orderly going 
in India. To eliminate that factor was to plunge her into chaos. 
It would be betraying a “trust”. 

X. The Key-Idea of Die-hardism 
This was. the avowed key-idea behind all the Die-hard agitation in 
England against the White Paper. This also was the gist of the Die- 
hard testimony before the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee. One 
may assume that there were many in the ranks of the Die-hards who 
honestly held/and cherished that key-idea. Others were perhaps merely 
playing to the gallery. Perhaps their motive was not quite so 
transcendentally altruistic. Possibly they were thinking more about 
what Britain stood to lose than what India might stand to lose by the 
severance of ( the imperial connection. But let us not here psycho- 
analyse our “witnesses”. Let us admit the bonafides of the “trusteeship” 
complex without question. But the question was and still remains — 
Were the Die-hard premises valid ? Are they valid now ? Were not 
those premises, carved out of a mass of confused, narrow, out-of-date 
political thinking or lack of thinking in regard to the actual conditions 
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:and problems of the India of to-day ? And if that were so, were we 
not . still faced with the two questions — Could Indian Government 
continue as it was without making successful adaptations to the changed 
conditions ? And was it right to so continue ? 


XI. Premises And Conclusions 

If those premises had been held, and therefore, those conclusions had 
been, drawn half a century back, there would have been many amongst 
political thinkers in India who might have felt half-disposed to concede 
those premises and grant those conclusions. Then, it was generally felt 
(and none felt it more honestly and whole-heartedly than the teeming 
u ur massCR )> that there was a solid foundation in actual conditions 
~°tn for the Indian wardship and the British guardianship complex. The 
Lliild Congress of ‘half a dozen grasshoppers’ in the early eighties of 
the last century found itself virtually imbued with that complex. But 
neither India, nor Great Britain nor the world at large have remained 
stationary during these fifty years. History has everywhere moved with 
rapid giant strides. Almost every nation of the East or West has long 
outgrown and cast away the short clothes of political childhood and 
broken loose from the leading strings of every kind of national tutelage. 
Lven India has moved. Lord Morley’s ‘fur coat’ may not still be suit- 

i ° r oi r ’ ne * tber can sbo n °W be forced into her discarded short 
cothes. bhe now feels that she can be trusted to manage her own 
anairs. one now feels that she can take care of her own classes and 
masses., bhe may not yet be undisputedly right to feel as she now feels, 
liut neither can she be undisputedly wrong. And it is futile to pretend 
a what she now feels is felt only by the Congress Brahmin, or by 
the terrorist bomb-thrower, or by the Indian Moscow agent. That feel- 
mg is not confined to a microscopic minority.’ More and more directly 
f y ac 1VG , y , * classes and her masses are also coming to 'share that 
f ^ 1G a ^° Non-Cooperation and Civil Disobedience Movements 

sense which everybody knows and understands, but they also 
succeeded in a sense which not many unmistakably understood. They 
proioked an unprecedentedly wide-scale mass response not only in feel- 
“ to? shape of active participation. Whether the methods . 
Sses wJn could not be gainsaid that the Indian 

Z o,In i C I rt raby interested m the nature, progress and fate of 
those EnmT/c 14 prCC1Sely becaasG they wero 80 interested that 
tions PreeS on ii d f aSSUme admitted!y vast and serious propor- 
ereat ™„? n y fn S? 4 accGunt a s ° v/ere they admittedly matters of 

tutfonal Anfhorift In 4 fl°! ? 7 h ° - had ^ d 0rder and respect Consti- 
was not onlv linnannl . ^ beepia E< And Government reaction thereto 
To far nA wi tS nl 8 grcatness and firmness, but also, unusual (in 
cptta emergency pevers) in ils con . 

. Nil. Die-hard Premises Behind Time 
lmlfa c h entS ian And m sr a I e behind time by least 
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blurred and distorted when it looks at it from another. It seems to 
be afflicted with a curious myopia with strange spells of lucid, distant 
vision. India, though no longer a child, is stall m her short clothes of 
childhood. The White Paper, it fears, is going to put her into ampler 
garments larger than her actual self, but which she will soon outgrow. 

A future Blue Paper will then have to order stall ampler clothes tor 
her. But these also will not suit her then, or for long. The time 
will soon arrive when she will decline to have her garments thus 
ordered and fitted -or misfitted out by another. She will insist on 
making her own clothes as best she likes. And if we allow her to 
have her own way in this, we shall soon discover that wo cannot stop 
her in this or any other. In other words, she will get out of our hands. 
In plainer words, if responsibility be granted her to-day to some 
extent, we must find ourselves prepared to grant it to-morrow to the 
fullest extent in the logical sequence of developments. We shall not 
be masters of the time-table. We must find ourselves soon prepared 
— sooner than one would bo happy to imagine — to take our hands off the 
Indian business. “If responsibility be real, the safeguards must be more 
or less sham ; and if the safeguards be real, responsibility must be to 
that extent sham.” — This showed remarkably clear, long sight. Real 
responsibility and real safeguards do not go together. 

But, again, two questions remained— Is the White Paper really a 
scheme for achieving the impossible — wedding real responsibility to 
real safeguard ? Are not the safeguards alone in single blessedness 
real in the scheme ? Then, a profounder question — You do not propose 
to rid India of her short clothes. Or if you do, you propose to 
enlarge her garments by the mere millionth of an inch in a century 
while she may be adding an yard to Tier stature every decade. Will 
this plan suit her or even yon ? Will not her stature as it grows 
burst out of its short clothes if these are not changed suitably to her 
growth ? Can you prevent it ? And should you prevent it ? The Die- 
hard myopia comes in when you are faced with these two questions. 

' Xffl. The “Myopia” 

That myopia may be stated in the form of an instructive dilemmn, 
If you do not concede responsibility in view of the existing actual 
Indian conditions, those conditions will soon gather momentum enough 
to assume it in spite of you, and you have your ‘hands off” as you 
had your hands off in America, or nearly off, as in Ireland. And if 
you concede responsibility, that will also gather momentum till it 
becomes full-blooded responsibility which even Mr. Macdonald’s Declara- 
tion at the plenary session of the R. T. C. sefforth as the final objective 
of British and Indian labours in constitutional reform. And as soon as 
India attains to that state, you have your hands off again. So the final 
outcome appears to be the same on either horn of the dilema. But no. 
There is a difference in the two alternatives of the dilemma, and also in 
the final outcome or conclusion, which is vital: By refusing to concede 
responsibility, you make the inevitable • process of India’s assuming it 
sooner or later— and rather sooner than later— a process involving much 
needless conflict and • consequent, cumulative bitterness between Great 
Britain and India, which, considering the centuries-old intimate and 
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wide intermingling of the interests of the two countries, will operate 
asa perpetual bar sinister to any future cordial entente and helpful 
co-operation between them. If, on the other hand^ Indians and y 
comrades now on the road to the attainment of full Jndian responsibi 
lity, you shall certainly remain with them as comrades whentlmR 
has been reached. You shall not even then find your material interests 
at variance with those of the Indians. 

XIV. Good Government And Sele-Government 
Besides abstract justice, this consideration has, we daresay, Lm at 
the back of the many pledges and assurances which British Sovereigns 
and statesmen have from time to time held out to India. It has 
the highest .mission of British connection with India to make tier 
regain and realize her own complete Self again. Alter two hundre 
years of such connection, India has but learnt little of the art or se 
governance : so Indian politicians, both moderate and extremist nave 
complained, now and again. The art of self-government is no doubt a 
difficult art to pick up, yet, many here as also in Great Britain nave 
thought that the process of imparting the lesson and receiving it could 
possibly have been made a less protracted affair. For, despite her 
diversity of races, languages, religions and cultures, India was never and 
never is, an in-apt learner. What China could learn and Turkey could 
learn, India also could learn. At any rate, the pace of her political 
education could possibly have been accelerated. If there were reasons 
for keeping it slow in the past, those reasons do not to the same 
degree now exist. If the Indian masses are still found more interested 
in good government than in self-government, it will not be difficult to 
see the reason why, and emphasise processes and accentuate conditions 
which shall make that reason vanish. For, it remains true that good 
government can never be a substitute for self-government, and that 
this latter can bo learnt only in the actual practice thereof. 


XV. Reuter’s Cable 

So far we have been giving in our own words what we believe to 
be the crux of the case before the Joint Select Committee. Now we shall 
let some of^the main actors speak for themselves. We referred to the 
meeting of the United Council of Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tions held towards the end of June. In connection with the said meeting, 
Reuter was good enough to cable to India this precious news : 
“Young girls in summer frocks were distributing leaflets of Lady 
Houston denouncing^ the White Paper as ‘stained with 'the blood of our 
kith and kin in India and the poor Indians who trusted us’”. Just imagine 
the atmosphere of prejudice that was sought to be created by this sort of 
propaganda, and fancy young English girls poisoned with hatred against 
three hundred and fifty millions of their fellow subjects, wallowing in 
the slough of abject poverty and degradation, because a handful of Indian 
revolutionary fanatics, whose methods everybody disowned and whoso 
crimes everybody condemned, have shed some English and Indian 
blood 1 Let us, _ however, pass on. Lord Lloyd, Mr Henry Page 
Croft, Mr Churchill himself, and ['some others from the ranks of the 
‘Tot? rebels’ spoke with their wonted .[vehemence on the occasion, 
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The first mentioned speaker believed that he was speaking for _ the 
immense majority of the Conservatives”, and he felt convinced 
“that the supporters of the Government acted out of loyalty' more than 
out of sheer love of the (White Paper) proposals”. He wanted the 
issue to be decided by the application of undiluted Conservative principles. 
The obvious implication of course was to disown the White 1 aper 
policy which had been begotten by the late Socialist Government, (Mr. 
Henry Page Croft said it in so many Swords) but which was now being 
fathered by the so-called National Government, a Government prepon- 
deratingly conservative in being but compromisingly un-Conseivative in 
character. His criticism relating to the increased cost of _ the proposed 
new Indian Constitution involving additional taxation inflicted on the 
poverty-stricken Indian masses, was 'obviously justified, though some 
would suspect that pious criticism to be soaked through and through 
with many ounces of surreptitious crocodile tears. He was also stating 
the barest fact when he asserted that not a single representative politi- 
cal organisation had accepted the White Paper. But one would like to 
ask the noble Lord — Was not representative political organisation in 
India itself a contradiction in terms like the square triangle in the 
opinion of his lordship and those of his way of thinking ? 

XVI. Mr. Baldwin’s Majority 

Mr. Baldwin, who was hailed with singing ‘He is a jolly good 
fellow’, was iu his own characteristic good sense and sweet reasonableness 
on the occasion, and scored an easy, sweeping victory. But he scored 
it by declining to discuss the merits of the White Paper which, he 
said, was “under semi-judicial consideration”. Sir Thomas White’s 
amendment, which merely asked the Conservatives to suspend their 
judgment till the Select Committee had heard the whole case and 
reported, was adopted by the meeting by 838 votes to 356. 

The majority was of course large ; larger, in fact, than could be 
expected from the nature and volume of “rebel” operations in the 
Press or on the platform. Yet the minority was not such as could 
be safely brushed aside as quite negligible. Although compared with 
the voting figures of the last meeting of the same Council relating to 
the same topic, the figures of the present meeting proved far less 
cheering to the Churchillites, yet the probability remained of the 
tables being turned, and turned sooner than any lover of India would 
be happy to imagine, aud the “rebels” compelling Government to 
surrender on the Indian question. The “rebels” appeared to form a 
party with potentialities which seemed likely to increase rather than 
decrease. Whether the victory which Mr. Baldwin so successfully scored 
could be set down to the credit of the loyalty alone of the majority of 
his followers or partly to the credit of their good sense also, it was 
undeniable that the “rebels” possessed uncommon great powers and 
good facilities for shaping the kind of materials to be placed before the 
Joint Select Committee, and, thereby or otherwise, directly and indirect- 
ly influencing their final conclusions. The “rebels” were fire-eaters in 
their public utterances, but their operations were not lacking in stra- 
tegy and tactics. And it was a part of their strategy to breathe fire 
out of their mouths and nostrils. The leaflets, for instance, which young 
girls were distributing at the meeting were not foreign to that strategy. 

5 
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XVII. “Rebel” Strategy 


Mr. Baldwin kept his forces together not by meeting the “rebel” 
strategy and tactics face to face, but by evading and dodging them. 
He said “he was reluctant to bring the great imperial issues into the 
party arena.” This was a direct appeal to party loyalty. He would not 
release his party from their party obligations, and allow them to dis- 
cuss “the great imperial issues” on their merits. Regardless of rumour3 
to the contrary, he stressed the fact that the Cabinet was of one mind 
on the Indian issue. Regardless of the future decision of that issue 
one way or _ other, he would further ask the Conservative Party to 
present an united front. He would not like to see the Party torn by 
domestic quarrels. The actual merits of the issue were under semi- 
judicial consideration, and it was no use forestalling the conclusions of 
the Select Committee, which, in order that maximum value might be 
got out of their labours, had been allowed to work practically with no 
halters round their necks. They were not committed either to the 
principles or to the recommendations of the White Paper. They could 
cither advance upon or recede from the position of the White Paper. 
While we are upon this, we shall do well to allow the chief actor 
of the drama to speak for himself : 

, T While expressing regard and respect for his old friend Lord Lloyd, 
Mr. Baldwin declined to believe that political wisdom died on the 
day his friend left Bombay. Though it was not true that the Select 
Committee was packed or lacked weight, he would like to have seen 
it stronger, and had Mr. Churchill, Lord Lloyd, and Sir Henry 
i age- Oroft served and_ retained their present opinion at the end, their 
views would have carried ten-fold their present weight. He doubted 
the usefulness of discussing the resolution (Lord Lloyd’s ) which was 
virtually an instruction to the Conservatives on the Select Committee 
as regards the line they should take, while the expression “grave 
diplomatically got very near to war. He applauded the 

meetinvq ^iko* members of the Select Committee not to participate in 
meetings like this We have quoted from Reuter’s summary. 


XVIII. “Marking the Time” 


themselves on thJ *°f ® 0D8er yatives were congratulating 

ing the time” Sir M Am W HC1 t3ley 80 easily scored by simply “mark- 
to “floor” Sir* R-imnol' rr wyer j} n d others were making herculean efforts 
Wlute^ like hte supported the 

had made eerfMn MW _ The ex-satrap of the Punjab 

that province Of pnnrfn Y 508 Pluming *° bribery and corruption in 
tions. And tliouch his tt Wa ? $ballenged to substantiate his allega- 
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. In his evidence before the Select Committee, Sir M. O’Dwyer was 
n sturdy champion of the poor Indian masses whose welfare was in 
the exclusive keeping of Parliament and who were to be saved from 
the clutches of the scheming and designing politician. It was his solici- 
tude for the real interest of the dumb masses and for their safety from 
the clutches of the scheming and designing politician, that had, for ex- 
ample, impelled him to urge for certain reservations (e. g. Law and 
Order) being made in the proposed transfer of responsibility. Law and 
Order was to be reserved in the interest of the masses and also for the 
purpose of maintaining communal peace. With Law and Order in his 
hands, the scheming — and designing politician will prove a more potent 
oppressor of the masses than he now is ; and communal factions may 
use Law and Order as their entrenched position and mine and magaz- 
ing of offence. 

“Questioned with respect to the prospect of his proposals proving 
acceptable, Sir M. thought that the masses were still not interested in 
politics but were more concerned with their day to day welfare and 
security. He believed that a large body of the intelligentsia were 
apprehensive of the effects of the White Paper and would be relieved 
•by the disappearance of certain objectionable features, particularly the 
transfer of law and order”. Sir T. B. Sapru asked : “Are you satisfied 
that' any party will work the constitution such as you suggest ?” And 
also, “If I tell you that no politicians will agree, would you still advise 
Parliament to proceed” ? Sir M. replied : “Certainly. Parliament is 
responsible for doing the best it can for the people. I think it is a 
pity that the interests of the people have hitherto been rather subordina- 
ted to political aspirations”. Yet Sir M. proposed transferring some 
departments, and it so happened that those departments more directly 
affected the poor masses than those that he would reserve. His justi- 
fication for making any transfer at all was, however, this : “Parliament 
is committed to the advancement of self-government and must take 
risk provided it has power to retrieve the situation if it proves disastr- 
ous to the masses”. So the “risk” which Parliament can or should take 
must be an “insured” risk, and how could it be insured except by 
reserving Law and Order in the provinces in addition to Army, Foreign 
Relations and the substance of Finance at the centre ? When it was 
pointed to Sir M. that a number of retired administrators did not share 
his views, he replied that the view point had altered particularly 
after the war. “Their view point before the war was primarily 
administration for the benefit of the people. Since then the views of the 
senior British officers had been largely deflected and they were apt to 
consider politics, with which they were surrounded, more important than 
administration.” True ; but why had senior British officers allowed their 
views to be deflected and taken greater notice of the politics which 
surrounded them after the war ? Had not the situation itself materially 
changed during and after the war ? Had not the active cooperation and 
. great service of India in the war on the side of the Allies and the 
Empire itself been one of the potent factors producing a change in the 
situation and creating a new view-point for looking at things and rela- 
tions that had existed before or Bince ? Were senior British officers in 
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India worse administrators because they would take note of the emer* 
gence of new factors and new situations ? Let us however pass on. 
When Lord Salisbury suggested that “one of the . advantages of first 
establishing provincial Government would be the additional time available 
to consider the form of the central Government and the Federation/ 
Sir M. readily agreed, and referred “to the danger of forcing on the 
people a system of government they did not understand and which they 
would eventually repudiate”. So the political horoscope of the people 
had already been set in figures immutable, and was in the iron-safe, of 
Sir M. and the D. I. L. Bank. It is true that even the Simon Commiss- 
ion had recommended transfer of Law and Order in the provinces, but 
that Commission had “ignored the communal outbreaks in recommending 
the transfer of Law and Order.” 

XX. Not Typical of whole Official Evidence 

We have referred at some length to the evidence of this ex-satrap 
of the Punjab, because it was typical of a large mass of “official” and 
“expert” evidence that was tendered before the Select Committee. This 
so-called “official” evidence was not, however, typical of the entire or 
even of a preponderating mass of British serving officers' testimony. It 
was believed that a very considerable section of British serving officers 
had not been consulted either on the text or on the substance of the 
memoranda and representations which had been set on their legs to 
speak for them, and that if and when British serving officers should 
submit their own views, it would be found that these would to a consi- 
derable extent modify what had previously been fastened upon them. 
The allegations of Indian incompetence, favouritism, nepotism, bribery 
and corruption had so insistently and persistently been made in the 
memoranda submitted or by witnesses speaking to those memoranda, 
that they seemed to be part of the same virulent anti-Indian propa- 
ganda of which Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” had been the crown 

of perfection. Whilst there was too much colour and too much 

manipulation in the picture presented of those evils, the picture 
was presented as depicting something characteristically peculiar 
to this “submerged” sub-contiucnt of India. The fact however 

is that corruption and other evils have proved, and are still 

proving, the bane of even the most advanced democracies of the 
world. London Correspondents of Indian papers were, on the other 
hand, generally, drawing another picture of the “atmosphere” that was 
sought to be created at the meeting of the Select Committee. “I am 
in a position to state,” wrote the Leader Correspondent, “that the 
atmosphere of colour prejudice and racial superiority and arrogance 
that has been created during the proceedings of the Committee, of 
which some members of the Committee, by reason of their known 
partisan affiliations and political associations, are believed or expected 
to be the mouth-pieces, has aroused in an important section of the 

delegation gravest doubts These doubts have been increased by the 

vigour with which a hostile section of the British Press, voicing the 
Ghurchuhties and allied views, in a - coarse and vulgar way, distorting 
statements out of. their contexts, destroying the perspective beyond 
recognition, magnifying every hostile comment beyond its proportion - 
and value, and throwing the lime-light of publicity upon certain official 
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witnesses such as Sir M. O’Dwyer whilst maintaining a sedulous 

silence on any matter that might redound to the credit of India or the 
capacity or qualification of Indians, has conducted a venomous, 
unscrupulous and dangerous propaganda.” 

Whilst this atmosphere of distortion and misrepresentation was felt 
by many as both stinking and stifling, some felt relieved by the 
occasional ingress of a breath or two of fresh, pure air that was let m 
to prevent wholesale asphyxia. Col. Wedgwood’s plan; for instance, 
had not been believed either by himself or by others as meeting the 
wishes of the people in England or in India, though that gallant 
gentleman had hoped that, upon closer inspection and scrutiny, his plan 
would be found to be more generally acceptable in England, ana, if 
the Committee should go out to India and hold parley there as he had 
suggested, there was also every likelihood of its proving acceptable to 
Mahatma Gandhi himself. One very salutory and attractive feature of 
his plan, we may observe, was the autonomous development of rural 
areas and local bodies and institutions. India lost herself when she 
lost her autonomous village community. 

XXI. Mu. Sikha’s Evidence 

Mr. Sachchidanada Sinha’s evidence, again, was hailed by many as a 
breath of fresh air, bracing and exhilarating. Of course, those who 
habitually live and those who thrive in asphyxiating gases would like 
to have the shutters up to prevent draught, and if they had power, 
they would certainly have prevented it. But failing in this, they resor- 
ted to a plan of operations calculated to produce the effect desired in a 
less direct but more thorough going manner. Commandeering an influ- 
ential section of the British Press ( Daily Mail and Morning Post, to 
boot), they would, firstly, segregate the Select Committee from the 
circumambient atmosphere of world publicity by systematically suppres- 
sing all evidence that might in any way be construed as possibly 
“redounding to the credit of India”, and, secondly, saturate that cir- 
cumambient atmosphere itself with manufactured poison gases of colossal 
misrepresentation, so that the only atmosphere for the poor gas-drugged 
world to live in might be “an atmosphere of colour prejudice and 
- racial superiority and arrogance.” En short, the method was to suppress 
whatever might redound to the credit of India and stress whatever 
might redound to her discredit. 

Mr. Sinha, as it would appear from his evidence, tried to have some 
of the shutters down, and he pulled hard at them, so hard that they 
creaked and rattled od their rusted hinges. The same Leader Corres- 
pondent told us that “he rendered a very useful service by forcing the 
Committee to realise; as it had never before been obliged to do, that 
Indian opinion was not interested fundamentally in the domestic quarrels 
of the Tory party, or in the long, tortuous and antiquated procedure 
of Parliament. On the contrary, it was concerned with the following 
fundamental matters. Does Britain recognise the many authoritative 
declarations, assurances and pledges made by or on her behalf to India 
regarding the final aim and purpose of British policy in India? If so, 
does she intend to implement them, in the spirit as well as in the 
letter ? If so, when and how ? 
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The questions were as well framed as could bo expected. But 
could it be claimed on behalf of the National Government in England 
that their White Paper proposals and their modus operandi as to the 
implementing of those proposals “in the spirit as well as in the letter”, 
gave any encouragement to the hope that they meant to answer those 
fundamental questions truly, and unequivocally in the affirmative ? 
Mr. Sinha referred to the resolutions passed by the legislative bodies 
in India on the promise and prospects of the White Paper proposals. 
Those resolutions had made it abundantly clear that Indian public 
opinion, even outside the Congress circles, had not set any positive 
value on those proposals. Their value, if anything, had been calculated 
as detracting from, and not as adding to, the value, whatever it might 
have been, possessed by the existing Montford Constitution. Yet Mr. 
Sinha was no “Congress Brahmin”, no extremist agitator. So Lord 
Salisbury was gaping in wonder when hearing a member of the mode- 
rate party describe the White Paper proposals as a “political impos- 
ture”. As to the point how a man is commonly dubbed moderate or 
extremist in India, a caustic question asked by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and the answer in the affirmative he received, should prove both 
interesting and instructive : “Is it, is it not, a fact, that in India a 
person is a moderate so long as he agrees with the Governor and 
the Government, and he becomes an extremist the moment he differs 
from them ?” 

XXII. Mr. Jayakar on the Select Committee Methods 

Whilst the above may fairly be taken as typical of even moderate 
nationalist attitude in relation to the White Paper, let us for inner 
illumination read another cablegram sent us about that time by Reuter. 
Mr. Jayakar had been one of the prime actors in the drama of abor- 
tive peace-making in India ; and he continued to be one of the main 
actors in the drama of constitution-making which followed, and which 
was destined to prove, according to his own forebodings, no less 
abortive than the drama that had preceded it He said — “An assurance 
had been given that the agreements reached at the Round Table Con- 
ference would be the basis of the proposals to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and if they were rejected it would be regarded as a vote of 
no-confidence in the Government, but there was no longer an obliga- 
tion that the Select Committee would be bound by the conclusions of 

the Round Table Conference The White Paper had transferred Law 

and Order in the provinces, but when the Indian delegation arrived . 
they were asked on the second day to justify the transfer. They were 
put on tho defensive. As he sat day by day at the Select Committee 
he was reminded of attending a creditors' meeting, and yet India was 
not insolvent. She had the ability and wanted to manage her own 
affairs, even if that power meant the right to make mistakes.” 

But this gallant defence at the bar of British public opinion of the 
R. T. C. as a valid contracting business, of India as a solvent and 
rightful party to that contract, of India's right to demand her own 
terms in the contract even to the extent of making “rightful” mistakes, 
was, of course, deserving of praise, but it was defence undertaken with 
a peccable, pierced armour and a battered, bruised shield. It was a 
defeatist defence. The parties that had contracted as the R. T. C. 
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were only nominally the parties that now investigated as the Select 
Committee. The conditions as well as the "sanctions” on the Indian 
side and the British had changed in the meantime. 

On July C there was a proposal made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment “to empower the Select Committee to appoint one or more sub- 
committees to take evidence. The evidence taken would be deemed as 
evidence taken before the Select Committee”. As Sir Samuel Hoare 
explained in the Lower House, “there was nothing more in the propo- 
sal than a request that the Select Committee be given power to appoint 
sub-committees in the interest of speed and efficiency. “Those Indian 
members, he added, who were anxious to leave, might, under the pro- 
posed procedure, expedite their arrangements without in any way 
undermining efficiency. But this procedure was calculated to intensify 
and not allay suspicions in some quarters that this might be a further 
step -taken in the way of sabotaging the original policy and plan of the 
R. T. C. Some Indian colleagues had, possibly, ceased to feel that they 
and some of their British colleagues had still been living in a free and 
opeu atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence. But let this pass. 

XXHI. Financial Implications of White Paper 

On July 7 Reuter cabled a summary of Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
Memorandum detailing what were called “the financial obstacles” to a 
speedy inauguration of the New Dispensation. “The expenditure 
involved in establishing provincial autonomy will be between six and 
eight crores and the federal centre about two and a half crores” — so 
we were told. The whole position, according to the Memorandum, was 
dependent upon world economic recovery, and unless central finances 
were considerably bettered, there was no possibility of “making any 
surrender to the provinces” and their being created as autonomous units. 
Sir Samuel Hoare in presenting this Memorandum made an important 
speech which, while admitting that the first .impression produced by the 
Memorandum would be rather depressing, asked us “to go on hoping 

that there would be turn for the better and rely on the fact that we 

were uuable to make definite estimates until the last moment and at 
the last moment there must be an expert enquiry”. So the Indian 
Constitution was on the lap of gods greater than Simla and Whitehall 
gods ! Though the present and immediate aspect of the situa- 
tion was not reassuring, Sir Samuel would still point 
out “as countervailing factors the steady improvement of Indian 
credit, the fact that India responded quickly to improvement in the 
economic field, the possibility of farther economies particularly in the 
provinces, and the hope that the deliberations of the Capitation 
Tribunal might eventuate in some contribution towards the defence of 
India.” No comments are called for except that the devoutly wished 
for consummation still remains in the region of the nebulae far 
beyond the galactical system of human ken and comprehension. The 
countervailing factors would yet prove of little avail in bringing it 
materially down to the plane _ of human calculation and contrivance. 
The whole thing must remain an hypothetical proposition. If the 
financial conditions permit, and when and to the extent they permit, 
India will enjoy federal government and provincial autonomy. Thus 
stated, the proposition would seem to be almost a truism : Even the 
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Congress could surely not have dispensed with the financial prere- 
quisite and precondition of Purna Swaraj. Of course, it had its own 
heroic plan of cutting the gordian knot. It would solve the difficulty 
primarily by immediate or almost immediate drastic economies both at 
the centre and in the provinces. As regards the Army, for example, 
which had the lion’s share of Indian revenue, the Congress would not 
be content to feel relieved mainly by the dole which the Capitation 
Tribunal might see their way to grant. It would proceed forthwith to 
cut its army coat according to its revenue cloth. 

XXIV. Sir Samuel Hoare’s Analysis 
Let us, however, hear what Sir Samuel Hoare had to say analysing 
and summing up the position. “Three facts emerged, firstly, that there 
was very little money available ; secondly, unless the world position 
improved there must be a readjustment of views generally to the whole 
problem of Indian revenue and expenditure ; and thirdly, that the 
main cause of perhaps ten crores deficit was not so much constitutional 

changes as the system of Indian finance generally The wise course 

would be for the Select Committee to keep facts constantly in mind 
and to proceed with the constitutional plans.” The third fact to which 
Sir Samuel referred would seem to indicate that Indian finance was 
something inherently elastic or could be made so. If it were really so, 
it could be stretched to cover the deficit of ten crores, and constitu- 
tional changes could be introduced forthwith. But if it were really not 
so, there was no immediate prospect of covering a large deficit, and 
constitutional changes must wait till world recovery and other 
factors made it possible for Indian finance to get an accession of mass 
to itself. In the latter case, the introduction of constitutional changes 
would remain contingent upon the fulfilment of a condition which the 
mysterious ways of Providence alone controlled. So that India would 
have to wait for constitutional reforms till the Fates should have 
decreed them. Till then the Select Committee proposals must have to 
remain on paper. But if, on the other hand, Indian finance had been or 
could have been made clastic, we should have set about our business 
of shifting to a new order of things straightaway. But is Indian financo 
elastic ? Barring additional taxation and borrowing, and in view of the 
existing world depression, the only logical and feasible way of cutting 
the coat of Indiau expenditure, whether under existing conditions or 
under the proposed new order, would be to cut it according to the 
cloth of its actual revenue. Even some liberal allowance must bo made 
for a shrinkage of that cloth”. It is not or should be as large as it 
looks. India has sometimes to go about half-nude and half-starved to 
make to order a cloth even as large as this. Indian finance has for some 
time been an inverted pyramid of top-heavy administration. One of the 
costliest administrative machineries in the world is pivoted on a piano 
where economic solvency is reduced as near as possible to the vanish- 
ing point. The problem of Indian finance is to make this inverted pyra- 
mid rest, on an ampler and stabler basis* In other words, the whole 
structure \musfc be planned and built upon a new basis. The so called 
financial credit of Iudia, her own Reserve Bank, and even world reco- 
very “will not nil empty coffers nor empty stomachs so long as India is 
not put on liqr natural and stable and wholesome ration of rational 
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economics. Only by putting her on a ration like this can we ' 
see her grow constitutionally and grow to the fulness P . 

and social stature. Tbe question of Indian financial autonomy and that 
of political autonomy must be tackled together or they will not be 
tackled at all. 


XXV. Another side op Official Testimony 
As a refreshing set-off against the sort of evidence tendered by Sir 
M. O. Dwyer before the Select Committee, we had another sort ot 
which Sir Charles Innes 5 might be taken as a fair sample. Sir Charles 
is also an Indian ex-Governor. He had been in chnrge or an lmportan^ 
portfolio of the Government of India before that. Xow, Sir Charles 
Memorandum ‘stressed the change in the mental outlook or cclucnteu 
Indians and the growth of political consciousness . 55 Sir Charles was ot 
opinion “that if the proposals such as Sir M. O’Dwyer’s were substitu- 
ted for the White Paper they would be bitterly opposed and resented. 

He gave it also as his considered opinion that the White Paper would 
on the whole lead to a contented India and “that most Indiana would 
try to work it honestly and well . 55 It was also likely that it would be 
accepted by the great mass of educated opinion as a great step forward 
taken on the road to responsible government. He was however reluctant to 
fix any time-limit for the transitional period. When asked as to what 
the next great step forward on the road would be, he said that it would 
not be the elimination of tho safeguards, but their falling into disuetudo 
by disuse. When, again, he was asked by Sir Tej Bahadnr Sapru as to 
whether the White Paper endangered the interests of the masses as tho 
Die-hard witnesses had suggested in their evidence, Sir diaries thought 
that the balance of advantages was decidedly in favour of the White 
Paper, and that he could say from experience that “the members of tho 
Assembly were sincerely interested in the masses and took a reasoned view 
of labour questions / 5 When the Archbishop of Canterbury put it to him 
* that his claim that all high administrators who had retired in recent years 
supported his views might he set down to “the influence, direct or indirect, 
of the knowledge that tbe British Government was interesting itself in 
these matters 55 , Sir Charles replied that as far as he knew that sugges- 
tion was entirely untrue. In reply to another question (put by Lord 
Beading), he bore testimony not only to the unimpeachable loyalty of tho 
Indian members of the Viceroy’s Council, but to their efficiency and 
their readiness to take their full responsibility in tbe decisions. Ho also 
informed Sir Austin Chamberlain that under the White Paper proposals 
there would not be any difficulty in attracting the right Englishmen to 
the Services. But he hoped that the Secretary of State’s control over 
recruiting for all-India services would be long continued and thought 
that the Indian delegates would be wise to agree to it. 


XXVI. Its Analysis 

typical of such official evidence as was on the side of the 
White Paper. Analysing all such evidence we find that three points 
emerge : first, the White Paper proposals mark a stage of advance, and 
though - educated Indians are now criticising them, most of them will 
settle down to seriously work them when they will be called upon to 
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do so ; secondly, those proposals cannot stand without the safeguards, 
nor will they subserve the interests of either India or of Great Britain, 
and they should not be paper safeguards only so long as the need 
exists for keeping them ; and thirdly, though India’s constitutional 
journey involves stages and periods and vehicles of transition, it will 
not be possible to fix those stages and periods and vehicles in advance* 
At the journey’s end the safeguards will fall into disuetude, but till 
then they must, be effective and must be brought into requisition as and 
when required. Sir Samuel Hoare himself went into the witness box 
soon later as we shall see. And he submitted to a long examination. But 
his position was substantially as above stated. 

SXVTI. Evidence Bearing on Terrorism 

An interesting side-light was thrown by the evidence of Sir John 
Thompson, Sir A. Watson and Mr Villiers.- These are well-known 
names in India. The last two had been targets of murderous attack by 
the' terrorists. Their evidence touching some aspects of terrorism was 
interesing. Their diagnosis was correct so far as it went, but their 
prescription was hardly such as could have been meant for effecting a 
radical cure. They said — “The objective of terrorism was to break 
down the present system of rule. It was a wildly sentimental move- 
ment against the form of rule which they considered had never done them 
justice. Its adherents were generally intellectual young men who hav- 
ing attained University degrees found no means of livelihood and 
drifted into a state of despair”. It was not thought that terrorism 
would be eliminated with the grant of responsible government, but its 
target would be changed. 

In our foregoing Introductions we again and again adverted to this 
hard problem of Indian administration and social life, and gave our 
understanding and appreciation of the problem for what they were 
worth. The conditions of terrorism, we may repeat, are economic and 
political, but they are also social and cultural. Its appearance connotes 
something going wrong at the sources of our present day social tendencies 
and cultural inspirations. We must probe deep down to the roots to 
find whether or not they are still healthy and vital. We must make sure 
they have not been rendered morbid by the insidious attack of patho- 
genic foreign parasites, cutting off their sap of life in the soil of the 
true genius of the spiritual East, and producing toxins manifesting in 
a variety of unwholesome and unnatural symptoms. With reference to 
the roots and their sap of life, the problem, evidently, is one of. inten- 
sive Education of the right type. Coming to the economic and political 
causes, it behoves us to also note that hero the causes of terrorist 
crime are not likely to vanish with the grant of responsibility. As Sir 
W. Waston said— its target will vary as also its method perhaps. The 
world seems to have already moved beyond the old ideology of demo- 
cracy and responsible government. Nations are already beginning to 
feel dissatisfied with any kind of make-shift, aud democracy is being 
more and more clearly perceived to be but a make-shift, if not something 
worse. It is no longer the millennium. The socialist and communist 
movements with Fascism as their counterblast are already very vital 
factors in the complex manifold of world conditions. They are increas- 
ingly vital factors in the manifold of Indian conditions also. So that 
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these factors are not likely to vanish but rather gather momentum when 
India achieves her measure of “responsibility”. Responsibility "will yet 
have to be translated into responsibility to the proletariat. And it is 
just possible that Terrorism in some form or other may persist to claim 
and have a share in the process. It is true of course that ( the process, 
in the sense it is desirable, cannot be really furthered by “red” revolu- 
tions, much less by insidious terrorist crimes. Neither is red revolution 
the right royal road leading to Social Justice nor is terrorism a bye- 
lane, dark and tortuous, yet representing the shortest or the surest cut 
to it. Preachers of the great religions and ethics of the world including 
Mahatma Gandhi have pointed to cleaner and surer paths. We shall 
not however linger over this. 

XXVIH. At Poona 

While all this evidence was being placed before the Select Commit- 
tee, another, and, to many, a far more interesting, phase of the Indian 
affair was silently maturing at Poona. Arrangements had for some time 
past been proceeding apace to hold an informal conference of Congress 
leaders at Poona to take stock of the existing political situation and 
concert plans for meeting its demands. Civil Disobedience had for 
several months past been playing admittedly a losing game, and the 
authority of Government had been more and more plainly reasserting 
itself. It could no longer have been regarded as merely a drawn battle. 
Nobody of course would have deluded himself into thinking that the 
Congress as such had been dead. Even high administrators knew per- 
fectly well that the Congress possessed nobody knew :how many lives. 
A Congress movement dead to-day may be a Congress movement not 
only alive but stouter than ever to-morrow. With all this potentiality 
for good or for evil, the Congress had, however, for the time being, 
lost. But while it had lost, the Congress had not, apparently, not been 
of one mind either as regards the factors that had conspired to bring 
about its set-back, nor, therefore, as regards the lines on which to make 
an attempt to retrieve its position or withdraw in an honourable retreat. 
On the 14th. of July we were allowed to have a peep behind the 
curtains of the informal conference. Mr. Aney, who presided, put the 
following proposition which was carried by an overwhelming majority : 
“This conference authorizes Mahatma Gandhi to seek an unconditional 
interview with the Viceroy with a view to arriving at a settlement 
with the Government”. The adoption of this resolution was regarded 
in the Congress circles as “an indication that while the delegates were 
opposed to an unconditional withdrawal of the movement, they were 
ready for a settlement if such a settlement were possible by nego- 
tiation”. During the course of its proceedings, the conference’ had heard 
member after member advocating withdrawal of the movement on 
one reason or other, but as Gandhiji said, speaking on the 
present situation, “he had been left absolutely unconvinced about 
the advisability of unconditional withdrawal of civil disobedience. 
On the other hand, the very arguments advanced in favour of 
withdrawal had confirmed him in his provisional decision, namely, 
not to withdraw the movement. Unconditional withdrawal, in his opini- 
ion, would be nothing short of absolute surrender and the end of their 
ambitions though he would admit there was scope for an honourable 
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settlement with the Government.” On the point of making an appeal 
to the Government for settlement and peace, he said that it was his 
duty as a satyagrahi to take that step and so afford the other party a 
chance to “right the wrongs”, and he did not admit that by taking 
such a step they would simply be admitting their weakness. “He 
regarded the talks of weakness and fatigue as not fair to the masses. 
If individuals were tired they might say so and take rest but should 
not involve the masses. There was no reason to throw down the 
arms in despair.” Concluding he said — “He would advise the giving 
up of mass movement and have it in a modified form if an honourable 
settlement by negotiation was not possible”. Pandit Malaviya, who 
made an important speech on the occasion, said — “that while ho did 
not desire the continuance of the civil disobedience movement and was 
keen about an honourable settlement, he was in total agreement with 
Mahatma Gandhi that an unconditional withdrawal would be nothing short 
of abject surrender on the part of the Congress. This was the more so be- 
cuse of the unbending attitude of the Government.” Panditji was, how- 
ever, opposed to individual civil disobedience which Gandhiji seemed to 
favour. He strongly recommended to the delegates the seeking by 
Mahatma Gandhi of an unconditional interview with the Viceroy. Mr. 
Asaf Ali, who followed, was more uncompromising in his attitudo in 
relation to individual civil disobedience. “It should never be under the 
auspices of the Congress”, he said. ‘‘Even if his opposition to this step 
meant Mahatma Gandhi’s withdrawal from the leadership of the Con- 
gress, he was prepared to face the consequences.” The official statement 
which was issued at Poona on the 14th. simply informed the public 
that at the end of anxious questionings, consultations and discussions, 
the sense of the house was taken on the issues raised, which was to be 
kept confidential “in public interest.” 

XXIX. Teds Sense of the Conference 

The sense of the house had, however, already leaked out, and its 
repercussion on the mind of nationalist India was not. everywhere 
favourable. On the 15th, the Leader of Allahabad came out with a 
leader — ‘Pity’. Characterising the continuance of the civil disobedience 
movement as both futile and harmful, it observed : “the proposal to 
seek an interview with the Viceroy in the face of his (Mabatmaji’s) first 
conclusion (hot to withdraw the movement) is no more than an invita- 
tion for another answer of discourteous unresponsiveness.” According 
to it, “a decision should be taken from the only point of view of the 
best interests of the country and without regard to whatever attitude 
the Government may adopt.” Many outside the Moderate circles— those 
for instance who did not think that “the civil disobedience movement 
was worse than waste on account of the evils it had brought in its 
train”— would agree with the view that it would have been better and 
more dignified had the Poona Conference taken its decision in accor- 
dance with its own best lights irrespective jof what Government had or 
had not thought.^ But ^Mahatmaji’s course of action was determined not 
60 much by considerations of practical statesmanship as. by the abst- 
ract principles of Satyagraha and an ideal stretching of thn conditions 
which had made possible or justified the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
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As was to be expected from the known temper and prevailing 
outlook at the heights of Simla or at the Whitehall, the Viceroy s 
reply, which was received at Purnakuti shortly after 2 A.M. on July 
18, finally declined Gaadbijt’s request for an interview for discussing 
peace. 

XXX. The Telegrams 

The ^ telegram that Mahatma Gandhi had sent to the Viceroy ran 
thus : “Will his Excellency grant me an interview with a view to 
exploring the possibilities of peace ? Kindly wire.” To this the 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy sent rather a long reply. The 
concluding portion of that telegram, referring to the Secretary of 
State’s declaration of policy in the House of Commons on April 4, 
1932, that there would be no question of making a bargain with the 
Congress as a condition of its cooperation, said — “If the Congress 
desires to resume itg position as a constitutional party and to put an 
end to a movement which has brought injury and suffering to the 
country, the way is open to it as it always has been. It is within the 
power of the Congress to restore peace by withdrawing on its own 
initiative the civil disobedience movement. As, however, the Congress 
is not "willing to take that action, an interview with his Excellency 
would be to no purpose.” 

The matter did not end here. Gandhiji sent a second telegram and 
a lengthy one. It said that the Viceroy’s telegram had come as a 
painful surprise to him. “It was not expected that the Government 
would take official notice of unauthorized publications of the confiden- 
tial proceedings of the informal conference and on the basis thereof 
reject the request for an interview. If an interview were granted I 
could show that the proceedings taken as a whole were calculated to 
bring about honourable peace. The conference was undoubtedly 
favourable to peace if it can be obtained without humiliation.” Then, 
after having added a personal note to the effect that his life was 
regulated by peaceful motives, and that his motive in resorting to 
non-cooperation had always been to establish true and voluntary 
cooperation and obedience to laws in place of forced cooperation and 
forced obedience, Gandhiji concluded his telegram with an expression 
of hope that his request for an interview would yet be granted. But 
the Government had made up their minds. The Private Secretary’s 
reply to this second telegram ran thus : “His Excellency had hoped 
that the position I of the Government was plain. It is that civil 
disobedience is a movement intended to coerce the Government by 
unlawful activities and that there can be no question of the Govern- 
ment holding conversation with a representative of an association 
which has not abandoned that movement.” It will be hardly necessary 
to refer to the wide and deep repercussions of these telegrams on the 
political sense and sensibility here and in England. 

XXX I. C. D. — A Matter of Secondary Importance 

During the course of the India Office Debate, Sir Samuel Hoare 
referred (Beuter, July, 17) to the civil disobedience movement and said 
that it had become a matter of secondary importance in recent months. 
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He also read in the House the Viceroy’s message to Gandhiji, and, 
after remarking that there was no question whatever of unconditionally 
refusing interview, he added that the Viceroy’s telegram had the full 
concurrence of His Majesty’s Government. He did not, however, refer 
to Gandhiji’s reply. Referring to terrorism in Bengal, which he 
characterized as “one of the most terrible and most shameful plagues 
that devastated any part of the Empire”, he assured the Hon’ble 
Members that, “with constant and unrelenting pressure, exerted now 
and in the future, whatever be the constitutional changes’’, there was 
every likelihood of that plague being brought effectively under control. 

XXXII. Labour Opposition 

Mr Lansbury, as Leader of Opposition, spoke to the following effect 
in the course of the Debate — “Sir Samuel Hoare had taken credit for 
crushing the Congress. But those Indians who were in London in 
connection with the Select Committee did not take Sir Samuel’s view. 
The Congress movement had not been crushed.” He criticised the 
refusal to see Mr Gandhi, strongly pleaded for a reconsideration of the 
matter, and thought that an agreement was possible. He read the 
communication he had received from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr 
Jayakar on the matter of Gandhiji’s telegram to the Viceroy, and 
emphasised the fact that those two men, who had never been extremists, 
were unanimously of opinion that Sir Samuel Hoare’s attitude was 
wrong. He appealed to the House to treat Mr. Gandhi as, earlier, 
they had treated Generals Botha and: Smuts. "When Sir Samuel Hoare 
suggested that it was open to Mr. Gandhi to deny the statements 
attributed to him in the Press (that he was opposed to an uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of the civil disobedience movement), and that in 
default of any such denial, it must be assumed to be clear that at the 
Poona Conference Mr. Gandhi had supported civil disobedience, Mr. 
Lansbury retorted by saying — “It was not for Mr. Gandhi to contradict 
everything in the newspapers. He should be judged on the contents of 
his telegram to the Viceroy.” Mr. Churchill, who also spoke, paid a 
high compliment to Sir Samuel and the Viceroy for their firm adminis- 
tration of the law, and said that measures that, two years ago, he and 
his friends had suggested to Mr. Benn were now adopted by the 
Government. 

On July 18 Gandhiji gave the first interview after his fast in 
the course of which he gave his opinion that the Viceroy’s reply 
involved a dangerous doctrine and created a dangerous precedent. In 
his opinion, it was, in the first place, a new doctrine that civilised 
States should refuse to hold conversation with their rebellious subjects 
for the sake of peace, particularly, as in the present case, with civil 
resisters who were admittedly non-violent. It was, in the second place, 
a dangerous precedent for the Head of Government to take notice of 
unauthorised press reports of confidential proceedings in answering a 
simple request for an interview for promoting peace.” 

XXXIII. Gandhiji on Aney Statement 

Regarding the future programme of the Congress, Gandhiji referred 
to Mr. Aney’s Statement which advised the country to suspend mass 
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civil disobedience for the time being and also a cessation of all Congress 
organisations and secret methods which alone made their functioning 
possible. “There will, therefore, in effect remain in existence an all-India 
dictator and provincial dictators and there remains then individual 
disobedience.” As to the actual terms of Mr. Aney’s Statement we refer 
to the Associated Press Telegram (Nagpur, July 22) regarding which, 
however, Mahatmaji said — “I can say that in some places there is mis- 
representation and some material portions have been omitted. I have a 
copy of his statement in my possession.” On the day next there occurred 
a very sad and unexpected event — the passing away at Ranchi of the 
great Bengal leader, J. M. Sen Gupta, who had been staying there as a 
State prisoner. His body was brought down to Calcutta for the offering 
of civic homage and cremation. The scenes of public emotion witnessed 
in Calcutta on that occasion were such as to beggar description. 

XXXTV. Ashrama Disbanded 

Two days later Mahatma Gandhi announced his intention to disband 
his Ashrama on the banks of the river Sabarmati which had been in 
existence for 18 years. To him and to the members of the Ashrama 
this, of course, meant an act of sacrificing what was most precious to 
them. Mahatma Gandhi and they were called upon to make this supre- 
me sacrifice “on the eve of the former’s embarking upon what was to 
him a fresh and sacred mission in life.” Later on. Mahatmaji intimated 
his intentions in regard to the Ashrama to the Bombay Government 
and made an offer subject to certain conditions. Government merely 
acknowledged by wire receipt of the said communication. On August 1, 
Mahatma Gandhi with Mrs. Gandhi, Mr. Mahadev Desai and 32 other in- 
mates of the Sabarmati Ashrama were arrested at 1-40 a. m. and taken to 
jail. 

Re : this arrest an official statement was issued from Simla on the 
same day. It thus stated its reason : “Mr Gandhi has recently eng- 
aged himself in active incitements to continuance and intensification of 
civil disobedience through the action of individuls”. And then it 
proceeded to quote the telegram which Gandhiji had sent to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay : “Hope to vacate Ashrama Tuesday morning and, 
if free, march with companion?.. .with view to sympathy villages most 
hit. No desire to invite villagers to mass civil disobedience. But in- 
dividuals will be invited to offer civil disobedience in terms of Congress 
resolution. Will give talks to villagers. ..In event of my earlier arrest, 
companions, 32 in number, including 16 women, will take up march”. 
The Government of Bombay arrested Mr. Gandhi under section 3 of 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. 

XXXV. Idea At The Back 

The idea at the back of this step so promptly taken by Government 
was quite plain. Government were apprehensive of the consequences of 
the Press propaganda connected with a spectacular action like the 
proposed march. Such propaganda, they feared, might tend to put 
'strength into the Gandhi movement. _ Officials thought that Lord Irwin’s 
mistake had been to allow the Dandi march : Lord Willingdon would 
not do that: As regards Mr Aney’s statement dismembering the Con- 
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gress, it was thought that this "was due to Mr. Gandhi’s fear that in his 
absence the Congress might be captured either by the right wing which 
was against the continuance of civil disobedience or any other form of 
direct action, or by the left wing which might adopt more aggressive 
methods not particularly contemplated by the non-violent campaign. 
The “confidential” Poona Conference had, so it was believed, shown 
that the sense of the majority of the House had been in favour of an 
unconditional withdrawal of the movement, and that sense, according to 
official and some non-official surmises, would have prevailed had not 
Gandhiji hypnotised the Conference into an acquiescence with the plan 
put forth by himself. Gandhiji of course did not think that he had in 
any sense “hypnotised” a House not agreeing with him. But the fact 
was there that a substantial section of the House, if not the majority, 
had not taken the view which he had taken on the continuance of the 
civil disobedience movement. And it was perhaps another idea at the 
back of the prompt arrest of Mr. Gandhi to encourage these, large 
“right wing” elements in the Congress camp to bestir themselves in the 
way of their return to the same methods of constitutionalism and 
cooperation. The Congress might, in this way, be more effectively 
dismembered than it could have been by the Aney Statement. 

XXXVI. Government Statement on Gandhi Arrest 

In the morning of August 4 Mahatma Gandhi was released, and 
served with an order from the district magistrate, Poona, requiring 
him to remain within the limits of the Poona City. Mahatmaji broke 
this order forthwith and was re-arrested and tried and sentenced to one 
year’s simple imprisonment. Gandhiji pleaded guilty to the charge. 
In the course of a short statement made in the court, he said that it 
was with him a painful duty to break the orders of constituted 
authority. His brief spell of freedom had shown him the prevailing 
atmosphere of fear and demoralisation in the country which affected 
everybody, “and, being a confirmed believer in non-violence, he sought 

to take shelter under self-suffering ” As was to be expected, Mahat- 

maji’s arrest and conviction were the occasion for widespread hartals 
all over the country. The Bombay Government, be it noted, issued 
a long statement on August 1, giving their reasons for the action they 
had been compelled to take. It also narrated the incidents starting 
with the fast of 21 days undertaken by Gandhiji for an object 
“wholly unconnected with the Government and solely connected with 
the Harijan movement.” In view of the attitude of mind disclosed 
in this, Government thought it advisable to order his unconditional 
release. But immediately after his release Gandhiji made it plain that 
his views about civil disobedience had undergone no change whatever. 
Then came the Poona Conference. This was followed by the State- 
ment of Mr. Aney suspending mass civil disobedience,- and, not only 
permitting but recommending, individual civil disobedience. “All those 
who are able and willing to offer individual civil disobedience on their 
own responsibilities without expectation of any help from Congress 
organisations are expected to do so.” Then having outlined the next 
phases iu the event (viz. the disbanding of the Ashrama, etc.), the 
Government Statement proceeded to quote in extenso the views of ■ 
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Mahatmaji on the nature and possibilities of the proposed individual 
civil disobedience. Be it remembered that Mahatmaji had on July .26 
issued a Statement elucidating the Statement that had previously been 
issued by Mr. Aney. In the course of that Statement he had said 
that any constitution which was forced upon India and which only 
registered the British will, unaffected by anything done in or by India... 
would harden and perpetuate British policy. ‘‘It can and will be 
changed by adequate action taken by India in the face of British 
repression.” Then having referred to the uniqueness of India’s case 
Mahatmaji’s Statement claimed that the right route to the goal of 
Purna Swaraj had already been taken by them in 1920. “We could 
not have gone nearer the goal by any other method.” This, according 
to Mahatma Gandhi, represented the string of premises which logically 
led to the continuance of the same method as their conclusion. Now, 
the Government Statement tried to show by making long quotations 
from Gandhiji’s expressed views that the new move of individual civil 
disobedience did not, and was not calculated to, differ from mass 
civil disobedience either in spirit or in potentialities. “It follows that 
such response if it comes at all must come in the first instance from 
the intelligentsia. Their example will prove infectious in the long run 
and pervade the whole nation, resulting in a mass awakening that 
cannot possibly be crushed by any repression, be it ever so ferocious. 

Moreover individuals among the masses can certainly act now If 

these few are true men and women, I am certain they will multiply 
into millions.” Then having alluded to the subsequent action of 
' Mahatma Gandhi, viz., his declared intention to march with some 
inmates of his Ashrama to the village Has, in Kaira district, and 
comparing this action with his historic march to Dandi in 1930, the 
Government Statement concluded by saying that as there were reason- 
able grounds for believing that Mahatma Gandhi had acted, was acting 
and was about to act in a manner prejudicial to public safety and 
peace, the Governor in Council had no alternative but to order his arrest. 

XXXVH. “In A Cleft Stick” 

The Government were, of course, perfectly within their rights to 
arrest Mr. Gandhi and have him convicted as an ordinary law-breaker. 
Yet this decision of theirs, as we shall presently see, put them “in a 
cleft stick”. It would have proved more convenient to have him in 
custody as a state prisoner who is kept or let off at pleasure, and 
whose latitude of jail privileges is more elastic. Once again, inside the 
Yervada Jail, Gandhiji wanted the same facilities for promoting the 
Harijan cause as he had been allowed to enjoy on the previous 
occasion. On August 14, Gandhiji addressed a letter to the Bombay 
Government in the course of which he said — “The strain of deprivation 
of this work is becoming unbearable. If, therefore, I cannot have 
permission by noon next Wednesday, I must deny myself all nourishment 
save ..water and salt.” Then it proceeds — “Life ceases to interest 
me if I may not do Harijan service without let or . hindrance.” 

• XXXVIII. Harijan Work from Jail 

The new orders of the Government restricting the scope of his 
Harijan work from inside the jail were regarded by him ‘‘as a mani- 
7 ? 
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fest departure” from the spirit and terms of what he called “the Yervada 
Pact to which the British Government had also been a consenting party”. 
Government, however, did not admit that the Yervada Pact carried with 
it a necessary, inalienable permission to carry on the Harijan work, 
though, as a matter of fact, under the exceptional circums- 
tances then prevailing, he had been permitted as a state prisoner, to 
carry it on with a rather wide margin of freedom. The fact that he 
was now an ordinary prisoner convicted on a purely political issue, 
coupled with the fact that his previous campaign conducted from inside 
the jail had been a subject of protest and resentment by the orthodox 
Hindus, would not justify his enjoying any other privileges than those 
that were given to an “A” Class prisoner. On August 16, however, 
Mr. Gandhi was informed that he would be given certain special' 
facilities for the purpose of work strictly confined to anti-untouehabi- 
lity. Whilst in the judgment of the Government of India, the 
facilities afforded were ample, they were inadequate in the opinion of 
Mr. Gandhi. Government were, however, prepared to release him if he 
would abandon civil disobedience. Gandhiji declined the offer of condi- 
tional release. The fast continued. Mr. C. F. Andrews, during the 
anxious, days of the fast, tried to bring about a settlement between 
Gandhiji and the Government. On August 22, the Assembly session 
opened, when replying to a question on the release of Mr. Gandhi, and 
the reason why he had not been allowed to place facts before the Govern- 
ment such as would be acceptable to them, Sir Harry Haig, the 
Home Member, said, “when Mr. Gandhi was asked to make it clear 
what definitely he had in mind, he said that he relied on the inspira" 
tion of the moment.” (Laughter). On the next day, however, Gandhiji 
was released unconditionally and the sentence on him remitted. In 
many quarters this was regarded as a tactical defeat on the part of the 
Government. It was suggested that if Mr. Gandhi's actions were 
sometimes open to the charge of inconsistency, those of the Govern- 
ment were also not altogether free from it. On recent previous 
occasions, Mr. Gandhi had been kept in custody as a state prisoner. 
In the present instance a departure, though technically quite correct, 
was made. Ho was dealt with as an ordinary law-breaker. But 
it was but commonsense to have perceived that a person like 
Mahatma Gandhi was likely to prove a particularly hard problem on 
the hands of the Government as an ordinary “A” Class prisoner. 

XXXIX. Gakdhiji’s Rejoinder 

Mahatma Gandhi made a long statement (August 25) in the course 
of an interview to the Press dealing in particular with the Simla 
representation of his case while he had been undei going his last fast 
consequent upon a difference arising between the Government and 
himself on the question of the facilities, to be given him inside the, 
jail for doing the Harijan work. Quoting from actual , correspon- 
dence that had passed he said that, on the previous occasion, the 
Government had given him facilities for seeing people, writing letters 
etc., not because he was a State prisoner then, “but because they 
recognised that it was justly due to me to give me those facilities if 
they held me in their custody. If, therefore, the mistake was made 
by them, it was made nt the very first fast.” Gandhiji quoted the 
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letter of the Government dated Nov. 3, 1932 to substantiate his posi- 
tion. That letter was his justification for thinking that his classifica- 
tion as a prisoner in the jail (whether as a State prisoner or not) was 
wholly irrelevant to the issue. “The sole issue in September, in 
November was and is to-day this, namely, my life and Harijan work 
in jail and no Harijan work and my death, and so long as I live that 
will be the issue that will face me, face the Government and face the 
public.” “One thing more, it has been said on the behalf of the 
Government that when owing to 21 days’ fast I was discharged I 
gave more attention to political than to Harijan work. I cannot 
imagine a grosser misrepresentation of facts which are all capable of 
being proved to-day.” Gandhiji characterised the present action of the 
officials as compared with their treatment of him on the occasion of 
the previous fast “as the unkindest cut of all.” Asked if Mr. Raja- 
gopalachariar, for example, now in jail, who also had been a party to the 
Poona Pact, could claim the same privilege of doing Harijan work 
from inside the jail as he had claimed, Gandhiji replied in the negative, 
and observed that his was a peculiar position on account of the fact 
that he had gone to the R. T. C. as the sole representative of the 
Congress and made there the declaration — “I shall resist with my 
life separate electorates for the depressed classes”, and, therefore, it 
became a matter of sacred obligation to him to conduct this campaign 
even inside the jail. We need not, however, linger over this 
controversy. 


XL. Terrorist Outrage 

On September 2, Mr. B. E. J. Burge, District Magistrate of Midna- 
pore, fell a victim to a terrorist crime. The details of the outrage were 
told by Mr. Hallet, the Home Secretary, Government of India, in the 
Upper House of the Indian Legislature. Mahatma Gandhi, the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta and other public bodies expressed their condemna- 
tion of the outrage, and there could be no doubt that the sense of 
the nation so generally expressed was deep and sincere. The problem, 
as _ before, was to find a radical cure of this grave social distemper, 
which the reason of the whole nation deplored and the very genius of 
the Indian race wanted to be rid of. Panicky drastic measures on 
the one hand and mere sighs of regret or outbursts of indignation on 
the other were equally unequal to cope with the gravity of the evil. 
Both the Government and the leaders of the people — including those 
leaders who had a real hold on the youth of the nation — were called 
upon to put their heads together and think out a correct diagnosis 
■ and a sound course of treatment, surgical or otherwise, as good doctors 
ought to have done. We have in some of our previous Introductions 
dealt at some length with the disease and its causes and treatment. 
We need not repeat our observations here. Another and not an un- 
connected phase of the same trouble manifesting about this time was 
the hunger-strike of political prisoners in the Andamans. This too, in 
our judgment, was a guiding symptom which should have indicated the 
nature and characteristics of the organic disease. We refrain, how- 
ever, from making further comments. 
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XLI. Pandit Jawahardal on the Situation 

During the first week of September and for some time later, there 
was a discussion going on among some of the Congress leaders about 
the fresh developments of the political situation incidental to Mahat- 
maji’s last fast and unconditional release and some other events. The 
Statements issued by Mr. Aney and Gandhiji had, 'as we have seen, 
given a new lease of life to civil disobedience in the shape of indivi- 
dual disobedience. There had, of course, been some response to this 
new suggestion, and some Congressmen had again passed through tho 
jail gates into their wonted prison cells. But the 'example had not 
proved “infectious”, and the number of individual civil resisters had 
not swelled into “millions”. Individual civil disobedience had been 
sporadic rather than epidemic, and the Government had practically but 
little trouble with it. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was one of those who 
had felt dissatisfied with some aspects of the matter of this latter-day 
Congress policy and practice, and he was invited by Gandhiji to take 
the. matter over with him. Pandit Jawabarlal’s main idea was this. 
India’s problem, though peculiar in one sense, was also, in 
another sense, the problem common to the whole world. So 
that there could be no solution for an India in isolation. And 
the common problem of the world was primarily economic and 
not political. “We agitators are accused of upsetting the State. But 
truth is that no agitator has such superhuman powers as to bo able to 
do that. The agitator, though he may temporarily direct the events, 
merely gives expression to the existing grievances- In India those 
grievances are agrarian.” He characterised the zemindari system as 
both anachronism and autocracy, and his plain meaning was that what 
the world, including India, needed primarily and fundamentally was a 
plan of social and political foundations laid upon economic justice. 
The test and the only test of a just and workable constitution in India is 
that it reduces the cost of administration and brings relief to the 
masses. So-called political good is no good if it is not accompanied 
or followed by economic relief and well-being. Judged by this test, 
the White Paper scheme is wholly unprofitable and unworkable. As 
Sir Macolm Hailey has shown, (ho cost of administration will be in- 
creased by several crores under that scheme. 

XLH. Gakdhi-Jawahablal Correspondence 

On September 15, Gandhi-Jawaharlal Correspondence was released for 
publication. Lengthy letters had passed between them. The central 
idea running through the letters of both was that the economic . pro- 
gramme of the Congress, particularly as expressed in the enunciation 
of the Fundamental Rights in tho Karachi Congress, should be stressed. 
Thus Mahatmaji wrote to Panditji — “I have no doubt in my mind that 
our goal can be no less than complete independence. I am also in 
whole-hearted agreement with you when you say . that without a mate- 
rial revision of the vested interests the condition of the masses can 
never be improved. As regards the positio.n. of tho ruling princes, 
Gandhiji was not prepared to go as far as Panditji would like 'to go ; 
still he thought that they would have to part with much of their 
power and become popular representatives of , the people over which 
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they were ruling. He was also in agreement with Panditji that India 
must not live in isolation but range herself with the progressive forces 
of the world. “But I know that though there is such an agreement 
between you and me in the enunciation of the ideals, there are tempe- 
ramental differences between you and me.” Then Gandhiji proceeded 
to outline those temperamental differences. 'As regards the definition 
of the goal he said : “I have concerned myself more with the conser- 
vation of the means and their progressive use. I know if we can take 
care of them the attainment of the goal is assured. I feel too that 
our. progress towards the goal will be in exact proportion to the 
purity of our means.” As regards Mr. Aney’s decision, he observed : 
“the movement would have collapsed through the growing internal 
weakness but for those instructions, for Congressmen were deluding 
themselves into the belief that there were organisations effectively 

functioning to which they could look for guidance ”We need not 

refer to other points, such as the difference between mass and indivi- 
dual civil disobedience, secret methods etc., raised in those letters. 

XLOI. Constitutional Prospects 

Meanwhile the Viceroy had made pronouncements which had indi- 
cated that he had not stampeded away from dominion status as the 
natural and inevitable goal of the British policy in India. The reac- 
tionaries, evidently, had failed to “frighten him into abjuring the for- 
bidden phrase.” Still the White Paper proposals failed to evoke any 
real public interest and enthusiasm. Sir Samuel Hoare in the witness 
“box” had tried to make as strong a case for those proposals as could 
possibly have been made. He had to dodge hard and persistent hits 
from both the flanks of pro-Indian and anti-Indian forces arrayed in 
or before the Select Committee. On the one hand, he had to maintain 
that the reservations and safeguards were not, and must not be treated 
as, “paper safeguards”. They must be both alive and very much kick- 
ing during their tenure of service. On the other hand, they were to 
live only, for “a transitional period” after which they would slowly 
petrify through disuse. Custom and usage would gather strength and 
increasingly tighten their grip on them. But the transition period must 
not be defined by statute. Nor should the statute provide constitu- 
tional halters round their necks such as might tend to make them less 
vitally alive and less effectively kicking so long as they must be kept 
there to render service. With an undefined transition period and un- 
checked reservations to sandwitck the White Paper scheme in between, 
the constitutional menu catered by Sir Samuel Hoare did not prove an 
interesting or inviting one. On October 3, however, we find Sir 
Samuel addressing a letter to his constituents referring to the better 
feeling that prevailed in India, which he ascribed to the success of the 
. dual policy he had followed. “Let us not meanwhile fight about ques- 
tions that have not yet been settled and avoid the use of such phrases 
as abdication and cowardly surrender, which have no connection what- 
ever with the Government proposals.” We leave the subject of the 
White Paper at that. Those who may be interested in a critical 
scrutiny of this paper may be referred to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s 
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Memorandum and addresses and articles by several other liberal leaders. 
We may refer to Mr. J. N. Basu’s address in particular. . 

XLIV. Besant and Patel 

On September 20, passed away Dr. Besant — a great champion of 
world freedom and one of its master spirits. And on October 22, 
passed away V. J. Patel, the great Assembly ex-Prcsidcnt and Congress 
leader, and these were almost the last words on his lips : “Give 
my blessing to all my countrymen and all friends of India throughout 
the world. Before I die I am praying for the early attainment of 
India’s freedom.” 

XLV. Hindu Mahasabha 

At Ajmere, Bhai Paramanand, presiding over the deliberations of 
the 15th session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, made a strong 
indictment, not only against tho Premier’s Communal Award, but also 
against Maliatmaji’s handling of the communal question at the Bound 
Table Conference. “When after the so-called truce between the 
Government and Mahatma Gandhi, the latter went to London, instead 
of negotiating with the British Government he began to follow the 
will — o’ — the-“wisp theory of Hindu-Moslem unity. Knowing full well 
that his failure was a foregone conclusion the new Conservative 
Government of England settled wtth the Muslim leaders and a friendly 
alliance was established between them. This alliance was the inevitable 
outcome of Mahatma Gandhi’s wrong attitude and handling. As a 
result of this the Premier took it upon himself to find out a fresh 
solution etc.” Then he proceeds to observe: “The Communal Award 
proper aims at creating a number of strong Muslim provinces in India 
and the supplementary announcement has the definite object of creating 
a balance of power at the centre among the two communities. To say 
that the Communal Award was given by the Government after the 
communities had failed to come to any settlement, is far from true. So 
far as the allocation of seats in the Assembly goes, this matter was 
never brought up for public discussion, nor was it ever dreamt of by 
the Hindus that by a simple stroke of the pen the Secretary of State 
would reduce the Hindus to the position of an insignificant minority at 

the centre can any one, after all that has happened, bolieve in the 

possibility of Hindu-Muslim unity? We are, as if, at the parting of 

the ways In my view, we have reached a stage where the Congress 

with its theory of Swaraj through Hindu-Muslim unity and civil dis- 
obedience goes entirely out of the field.” This long quotation shows 
the deep fissure that had appeared and for some time past been 
yawning to engulf the whole structure of nationalist solidarity in India. 
.The Poona Pact had attempted in a measure to repair the breach 
between the Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes. That repair had 
not, however, been a satisfactory one to all the parties concerned. The 
Bengal Hindus, for instance, at least many of them, would have none 
of it. So it was a case of cross fissures or compound fracture. The 
Hindus were divided among themselves on the Poona Pact. They were 
also divided among themselves on the Communal Award so far as it 
ailected the, ; positions of the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs in the pro- 
. vinces and at the, .centre. Finally,- the Mahasabhaites and Congressmen 
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were divided on the theory of Hindu-Muslim unity and on the method 
and scope of scrapping; the Communal Award. In the. midst of this 
“happy” tangle, the British Government and their “allies”, the com- 
munal Muslims, found it comparatively easy to maintain and ferro- 
concrete their positions. The communal Muslims were adamant ; the 
British Government were also adamant ; the newly laid cement between 
the communal Muslims and the nationalist Muslims had slowly but 
steadily been setting ; only Hindu nationalist solidarity was crumbling 
to pieces. The Mahasabha would, if necessary, have the communal 
problem in India solved in accordance with the League of Nations 
formula. Its thirtieth resolution, while appreciating and supporting the 
moves for unity, urged the Hindus not to sacrifice nationalism for any 
kind of communal arrangement. 

XLYI. Some New Interesting Moves 

At the close of this Introduction we shall but briefly refer to some 
important moves in the economic and other fields. The World Eco- 
nomic Conference and the Disarmament Conference had possibly raised 
some modest expectations in some quarters, but those expectations had 
not come anywhere near their fulfilment. A very dramatic scene at the 
latter Conference was the action of Her Hitler’s Government insisting 
on Germany being treated on terms not other than those of equality, 
and declining a partnership in international understanding on a 
basis of eternal war guilt and inferiority complex. This self-assertion 
by Germany threatened to materially shift the centre of gravity in the 
existing configuration of world powers, and the prospects of disarma- 
ment and economic relief and peace were removed even farther than 
they had been before. On the subject of the World Economic Confer- 
ence, we do not propose to follow its course, but only note that in 
July Mr. Neville Chamberlain observed in the House of Commons that 
“it was part of Britain’s currency policy to link sterling with gold on 
the one hand and with dollar on the other. The Government were 
continuing to pursue an independent course in the interests of Britain 
and the Empire. The Government's policy was the same as before 
the conference. The Government were raising wholesale prices which could 
be raised to a considerable extent without any sort of effect on the 
retail prices. That tended to increase the purchasing power of all 
peoples who were connected with sterling’’. We shall not go further 
into the history of W. E. C. 

XLVH. Reserve Bank Bill 

Coming nearer home we find the Reserve Bank Bill was introduced 
in the Assembly in the first part of Sept., and Notes on the Clauses of 
the Bill were also published explaining the purpose of the Bill. On 
Oct. 23, we find the Reserve Bank Committee still sitting and discus- 
sing changes in the Bill. Sir G.eorge Schuster defending the Govern^ 
ment on the charge that they had been rushing the Bill, said— “This 
measure is an important step in preparation for constitutional, reforms. 
It is from every ' point of view most desirable that the .Reserve Bauk 
should be set up and have time to find its feet well in advance of the 
actual inauguration of the constitutional changes”. On Nov. 18, we 
were informed that the Reserve Bank Bill Committee’s Report had 
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been signed and that there was a Minority Report by nine members, 
besides several other minutes. The minority report favoured the estab- 
lishment of “an out and out State Bank”, and argued that the present Bill 
denied influence to Iudian politicians but confirmed the influence of _the 
Secretary of State who represented politics as much as the future Indian 
Ministor. “But for the fact that we do not want _ to stand against the 
grant of responsibility at the centre, we unhesitatingly oppose the Re- 
serve Bank Bill as it has emerged from the Select . Committee —so 
remarked a prominent dissenting member of the Committee. The Bill* 
while proposing to exclude political influences from currency and other 
matters connected with the Bank, “ensured the domination of the Sec- 
tary of State”. Meanwhile, Textile negotiations had been going on 
between Japan and India. Mr. Sawada, the Japan representative, had 
been conferring with Sir Joseph Bhore, and they had to steer clear of 
many a perilous rock on which the negotiations had, on more than one 
occasion, nearly foundered. The talks centred chiefly round the linking of 
import piece-goods with the purchase of raw cotton. It proved a long and 
arduous steering. On Pec. 1, we again find the Osaka cotton spinners 
reaffirming boycott of Indian cotton, and little was the' chance of an 
early agreement being reached. Though the prospect brightened a 
little towards the end of the year, yet no finality had been reached when 
the year closed. The Bombay Lanchasliire Pact was another interes- 
ting episode of the same drama of Indian textile fate. 

XLVIII. “The Five Essentials” 

The Reserve Bank Bill was passed in the face of strenuous non* 
official opposition, and so, one of the basic “corner stones” of the 
would-be Indian constitutional structure was firmly laid. But the plans 
of the future structure remained still unsettled. Or perhaps, they had 
already been settled, and there was no unsettling of what had jbeen 
settled especially in the matter of reservations and safeguards. , ‘ The 
five essentials to meet the situation” enunciated in Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s Memorandum had little chance of being agreed. to by the 
constitutional builders in the Select Committee. Those essentials were' : 
“That central responsibility with safeguards was necessary id India’s 
interests for a transitional period ; provincial autonomy on similar 
terms ; reserve subjects should be controlled by the Governor-General 
for the period of transition, which should not be long or indefinite : 
adoption of a definite policy to facilitate an early transfer of the 
reserved departments ; and statutory declaration on India’s constitu- 
tional position in the . British Commonwealth”. In the early part of 
December, a proposal was set on foot by the Servants of India Society to 
call an All-Parties Conference to build a common platform of policy 
and action for all nationalists on certain accepted principles. But there 
was hardly any, prospect of that platform being accepted by , the high 
constitutional builders, as their scaffolding for their work, nor of the 
“essentials” of Sir Tej Bahadur being accepted as their materials for 
construction. On Nov 21, however, the King’s Speech in Parliament had, 
referring to the labours of the Joint Select Committee, concluded with 
the prayer that “wisdom might inform their judgment”. IVc should 
6ay in all devoutness— Amen. C Specially 'contributed by Prof. Pramatha 
tfath Mukhopadhya.) 



THE INDIAN RESERVE BANK BILL 

FULL TEXT OF THE MEASURE 


The following is the fall text of the Indian Reserve Bank Bill ns introduced by 
Sir George Schuster in the Legislative Assembly on the 8th September and passed 
on the 22nd December 1933 : — 

Whereas it is expedient to constitute a Reserve Bank for India to regulate the 
issue of bank notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to securing monetary 
stability in British India and generally to make provisions for matters incidental 
thereto ; 

-And whereas in the present disorganisation of the monetary systems of the world 
it is not possible to determine what will be suitable as a permanent basis for the 
Indian monetary system ; 

And whereas it is expedient to make temporary provision Ion tho basis of tho 
existing monetary system, and to leave the question of tho monetary standard best 
suited to India to bo considered when the international monetary position 
has become sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible to frame permanent 
measures ; 

It is hereby enacted as follows : 

Chapter /— Preliminary 

1. Short title, extent, commencement and duration : (1) This Act'.mny bo called 
the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1933, 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
theSonthal Parganas. 

(3) This section shall come into force at once, and the remaining provisions 
of this Act, shall come into force on such date or dates as the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, appoint. 

(4) Chapter III shall remain in force for a period of twenty-five years and 
thereafter until repealed. 

2. Definitions : In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context,-— 

, (a) “the Bank” means the Reserve Bank of India constituted by this Act ; 

(b) “bank note” means paper money issued by tho Bank , 

(c) “tho Central Board” means the Central Board ef Directors of tho Bank ; 

(d) “sterling standard country” means the United Kingdom and any country. 
Other than British India, in which any person is entitled by law to obtain sterling 
on demand from the principal current authority of that country, on payment at n 
fixed rate in the legal tender currency of that country ; 

(e) “provincial co-operative bank” means any society which is registered or 
deemed to be registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or nny other 
law for tho time being in force in British India relating to co-operative societies 
and the sole business and object of which is the financing of the other societies 
in a province which are or are deemed to be so registered ; 

(f) “rupee coin” means silver rupees which are legal tender under the provi- 
sions of tho Indian Coinage Act, 1906 ; and 

(g) “scheduled bank” means a bank included in the Second Schedule. 

Chapter //—Share Capital, Management & Business 

3. Establishment and incorporation of Reserve Bank : (1) A Bank to be called 
the Reserve Bank of India shall be constituted for the purposes of taking over tho 
management of the currency from the Governor General in Council and of carrying 
on tho business of banking in accordance with tho provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by tho name of the Reserve Bank of 
India, having perpetual succession and a common seal, and shall by the said name 
sue and bo sued. 
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4. Share capital, share registers and shareholders : (1) The original share capital 
of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees divided into shares of five hundred 
rupees each, which shall be fully paid up. 

(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares shall be made in each 
of the areas served by those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, and shares 
shall bo transferable from the register to another. 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be registered as such in any area in 
which he is ordinarily resident or has his principal place of business in Lidia, 
but no person shall bo registered as a shareholder in moro than one register; and 
no person who is not— 

(a) domiciled in India, or 

(b) a British subject ordinarily resident in India, or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, or a society 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or a scheduled bank, or a 
corporation or company incorporated by or under an Act of Parliament or any 
law for the timo being in force in any of His Majesty’s dominions and having a 
branch in British India, shall bo registered as a shnre-holder or be entitled to pay- 
ment of any dividend or any share. 

(4) The Central Board may, at its discretion, without giving to any applicant 
or to register any transfer of shares. 

(5) The nominal value of the shares originally assigned to the various registers 
shall be as follows namely : — 

(a) to the Bombay register — one hundred and sixty-five lakhs of rupees ; 

(b) to the Calcutta register— one hundred and sixty-five lakhs of rupees ; 

(c) to the Delhi register— eighty lakhs of rupees ; 

(d) to the Madras register— fifty lakhs of rupees ; 

(e) to tho Rangoon register— forty lakhs of rupeeB : 

Provided that, in tho event of the shares assigned to nny register not being 
fully taken up at the first allotment, the Central Board may, with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in-Councii transfer a portion of such shares from 
that register to another. 

(6) In allotting tho shares assigned to n register, tho Central Board shall, in tho 
first instance, allot two shares to each qualified applicant who has applied for two 
or more shares ; and, if the number of such applicants is greater than half tho 
total number of shares assigned to the register, shall determine Dy lot tho applicants 
to whom the shares shall be allotted. 


If the number of such applicants is less than half the number of shares 
assigned to tho register, tho Central Board shall allot the remaining shares to 
applicants who have _ applied for more shares than two ; and if the number of 
extra shares so applied far exceeds the number of shares bo to be allotted, tho 
Central Board shall allot them among the various applicants in such manner as it 
may deem fair and equitable, having regard to the desirability of distributing tho 
shares and the voting rights attached to them ns widely ns possible. 

If nny shares still remain unallotted, the Centra! Board shall allot them to 
applicants who have applied for one share only; and if the number of shares so 
applied far exceeds the number of shares to bo so allotted, tho Central Board shall 
determine by lot the applicants to whom the shares shall bo allotted. 

If, after all applications have been met in accordance with the provisions of 
this sub-section, any shares remain unallotted, they shall notwithstanding anything 
contained in this section, be allotted to and taken up by Government, and shall 
be sold by the Governor-Generni-in-Council, at not less than par, ns soon ns may be. 

ThG Governor-Gencral-in-Council shall have no right ',to exercise aDy vote under 
this Act by reason of any shnres so allotted to him. 


5. Increase and reduction of share capital : (1) Tho share capital of the Bank 
may bo increased by the Central Board with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General -in -Council. 

(1) Every such increase shah bo fully paid up, and tho areas to which such 
further shares shall be allotted and the price at which they may bo issued shall be 
•fixed by the Central Board with tho like sanction. 

(3) Tho Central Board may determine the manner in which nny increase of 
sharo capital shall be effected. 
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(4) The share capital of the Bank may be refused by the Central Board, with 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council, to such extent and in 
such manner ns may be determined by the Bank in general meeting. 

6. Head Office branches and agencies : The Head Offic e of the Bank Bhall bo 
established in Bombay, and the Bank: shall, as soon as may be, establish branches 
in Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon, and establish branches of agencies in any 
other places in India or, with the previous sanction of the Governor-General-in- 
Council, elsewhere. 

7. Management : The general superintendence of the affairs and business of the 
Bank shall be entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which may exercise all 
powers and do all acts and things which may be exercised or done by the Bank 
and are not by this Act expressly directed or required to be done by the Bank 
in general meeting, 

8. Composition of the Central Board, and term of office of Directors : (1) The 
Central Board shall consist of the following Directors, namely : — 

(a) a Governor and one Deputy Governor or two Deputy Governors, to bo 
appointed by tho Governor-General-in-Council after consideration of the recommen- 
dations made by the Board in that behalf ; 

(b) four Directors to be nominated by tho Governor-General-in-Council ; 

(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf of the shareholders on the various 
registers in the manner provided in section 9 and in the following numbers 
namely (i) for the Bombay register— two Directors ; (ii) for the Calcutta register — 
two Directors ; (iii) for the Delhi Register— two Directors (iv) for tho Madras 
register— one Director ; (v) for the Rangoon register — one Director ; and 

(d) one government official to be nominated by the Governor-General-in-Council. 

(2) The Governor and Deputy Governor shall devote their whole timo to the 
affairs of the Bank and shall receive such salaries and allowances as may bo deter- 
mined by the Central Board, subject to any minimum prescribed by tho Governor- 
General-in-Council. 

(3) A Deputy Governor and the Director nominated under clnuso (d) of sub- 
section (1) may attend any meeting of the Central Board and take part in its 
deliberations but shall not be entitled to vote ; 

Provided that when the Governor is absent a Deputy Governor authorised by 
him in his behalf in writing may vote for him. 

f4) Tho Governor and a Deputy Governor shall hold office for such terra pot 
exceeding five years as the Governor-General-in-Council may fix when appointing 
them, and shall bo eligible for re-appintment. 

A Director elected under clause (c) of sub-section (1) shall hold office for five 
. years, or thereafter until his successor shall have been duly elected, and, subject to 
the provisions of section 10, shall be eligible for re-election. 

The Directors nominated under clause (b) and clause (d) of sub-section (1) 
shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General-in-Council. 

(5) Ho act or proceeding of the Board, shall be questioned on the ground merely 
of the existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in, the constitution of the Board. 

9. Local Boards, their constitution and functions : (1) A Local Board shall bo 
constituted for each of the five areas specified in the First Schedule and shall 
consist of — 

(a) five members elected from amongst themselves by the shareholders who are 
registered on the Register for that area and are qualified to vote, and 

(b) not more than three members nominated by the Central Board, who may 
■ be nominated at any time. 

(2) At an election of members of a Local Board for any area, any share- 
holder who has been registered on the Register for that area, for a period of 
not less than six months ending with the date of the meeting, as holding two 
shares shall have one vote, and each shareholder so registered as having more than 
two shares shall have one vote for each two shares, but subject to a maximum of 
ten votes. 

(3) The members of a Local Board Bhall hold office luntil they vncato.it under 
sub-section (5) and subject to the provisions of section 10, shall be eligible for 
re-election or re-nomination, as the case may be. 
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(4) At any time within three months of the day on which the Directors repre 
sen ting the shareholders on any register are duo to retire «" d , er nf lh ° e ^grB of tho 

this Act, the Central Board shall direct an flection to be held of members or ^tno 

Local Board concerned and such election shall be held forthwith, Sand tbe 
of the persons elected shall be notified to the Central Board. . tiorai- 

(5) On such notification, tho Central Board shall proceed to make any nom^ 

nations permitted by clause (b) of sub-section (1) rt may then d^ide > 

shall fix the date on which the outgoing members of the Local Board shall va^ 
office, and the incoming members shall be deemed to have assumed o 

(6) The elected members of a Local Board shall, as soon as J 30 

bavo been elected, elect from amongst themselves one or two peraonB, as the cso 

may be, to bo Directors representing the shareholders on the Register for 

for which the Board is constituted. , m „ mnV be 

generally i^spec^^hr^refcrrcd 6 ^^? an^f^hal^perform^uch^duHes 0 ob the Board 


may be a Director or a 


and 

Boards : ' (1) No person 
not or has not at some time been— . . . • T industrial 

(a) engnged in tho direction of agricultural, commercial, financial or m 

flCt '(b) C a director of any company as defined in clause (2) of ^ hVor 

Indian Companies Act, 1913 or of a corporation or company, Dy 

under any law for the time being in force in any place outside Britishunaia. 

/n« tv! l ^ n T /von 1 Hnnrn TV nil - ■ 


( 2 ) 

(a) 

(b) 

S', 


m 


luiy iu>y xui i/u»o viiLiu uiott - - , , 

No person may be a Director or a member of a Local J 3 oara ivnu 
is a Government official or an official of a State in India, or 
is, or at any timo has been, adjudicated an insolvent or 
is an officer or employee of any ibnnfe, or . . , 

v „, is a director of any bank, other than a registered BOcicly as den 
clause (c) of section 2 of tho Co-operative Societies Act, 1912 : 

Provided that an official of a State in India (not being a Government official on 
deputation in tho State) may bo nominated ob a Director or as a memDO 

k° 0 (3) ^Nothing in this section shall apply to tho Governor, ° r to ? 
Governor or to the Director nominated under clause (d) of sub-section t ) 

11. Removal from and vacation of office : (1) The Governor-General-in-Council 

may remove from offico the Governor, or a Deputy Governor or any nominate 
elected Director : . „ , „ „_. r ,: ar , f i 

Provided that in the case of an elected Director this power shall bo exer 
only on a resolution passed by the Central Board in that behalf by n majo y 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. , ( o 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under clause (b) or clause (c) of. section , 
and any member of a Local Board shall cease to hold office if, at any time are 
six months from the date of his nomination of election, or eighteen montns iio 
the commencement of this Act, whichever is later, he is not registered ns a uomu 
of unencumbered shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not lesB man ici 
thousand rupees, or if ho censes to hold unencumbered shares of that value. 


(3l The ’Governor-General in Council may remove from office any Director, and 
mu Central Board may remove from office any member of a Local Board, it sucu 
Director or member becomes subject to any of tho disqualifications speemeu in 

Local 


Eub-Bcction (2) of section 10. 


(4) Tho appointment, nomination or election ns Director or member ot a ijociu 

Board of any person who is a member of tbo Indian Legislature or of a local 
Legislature shall be void, unless within one month of the date of bis appointment, 
nomination or election, be ceases to be such member, and, if any Director or mem- 
ber, of a Local Board is elected or nominated ns a member of any such Legislature, 
he shall cease to be a Director. or member of tbo Local Board as • from mo 
date of such election or nomination, as tho case may bo. . , 

(5) A Director may resign his offico to the Governor-General in Council, and 
a member of a Local Board may resign his offico to tho Central Board, and on 
the acceptance of tho resignation tho offico shall become vacant. 
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12. Casual vacancies and absences : (1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor 
by infirmity or otherwise is rendered incapable, of executing his duties or is absent 
on leave or otherwise in circumstances not involving the vacation of hiB appoint- 
ment, the Governor-General in Council may appoint another person to officiate for 
him, and such person may, notwithstanding anything contained in clause (e) of 
sub- section (2) of section 10, bo an officer of the Bank. 

(2) If an elected Director is for any reason unable to attend a particular 
meeting of the Central Board, the elected members of the Local Board of tho area 
which he represents may elect one of their number to take hiB place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so elected shall have all the powers of tho 
absent Director. 

(3) A casual vacancy in the office of a Director, other than tho vacancies pro- 
vided for in -sub-section (1), shall be filled in the manner in which., and by tho 
authority by whom, tho nomination of election of the Director vacating office was 
made ; and tho Director so nominated or elected shall hold office for tho unexpired 
portion of the term of his predecessor. 

(4) Where any casual vacancy in the office of any member of a Local Board 
occurs, the Central Board may nominate thereto nny qualified person recommended 
by the Local Board and the person so nominated shall hold office for the unox- 
pired period of the term of his predecessor. 

Meetings of Central and Local Boards 

13. Meetings of the Central Board : (1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
convened by the Governor at least six times in each year and at least once in 
each quarter. Meetings shall ordinarily be held in Bombay, but at least two 
meetings of tho Central Board shall be held in Calcutta in each year. 

(2) The Governor, or in his absence the Deputy Governor authorised by tho 
Governor under the proviso to sub-section (3) of section 8 to vote for him, shnll 
preside at meetings of tho Central Board, and in the event of nn equality of votes, 
shall have a second or casting vote. 

14. General Meetings : (1) A General meeting (hereinafter in this Act referred 
to as the annual general meeting) shall bo held annually at Bombay within 
six weeks from tho date on which the annual accounts of the Bank nre closed and 
a general meeting may be conveyed by the Central Board nt any other time. 

(2) Any shareholder shall be entitled to nttend nt any general meeting, and 
each shareholder who has been registered on any Register, for a period of not less 
than six months ending with the date of the meeting as holding two sbnres shall 
have one vote, and each shareholder so registered as having more than two shares 
shall have one vote for each two shares, but subject to a maximum of ten votes ; 
and such votes may he exercised by proxy. 

15. First constitution of the Central Board : (1) The following provisions shall 
apply to the first constitution of the Central Board, and notwithstanding anything 
contained in section 8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance therewith 
shall bo deemed to be duly constituted in accordance with this Act. 

(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy Governor or Deputy Governors 
shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council on his own initiative, and 
shall receive such salaries and allowances as he may determine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the shareholders on tho various Regis- 
ters shall bo nominated by the Governor-General in Council after consultation 
with the Local Governments concerned. 

(4) A Director so nominated to represent shareholders on the Bombay or 
Calcutta Register shall hold office for two years, and a Director so nominated to 
represent shareholders on the Delhi, Madras or Rangoon Register shall hold office 
for four years or thereafter until his successor shall have been duly elected. 

16. First constitution of Local Boards : As soon ns may be after the commence- 
ment of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elections to be held and may 
make nominations, " in order to constitute Locnl Boards in accordance with tho 
provisions of section 9, and the members of such Local Boards shall hold office up 
to the date fixed under sub-section (5) of section 9, but shall not exercise any 
right under sub-section (6) of that section. 

17. Business which the Bank may transact : The Bank shall be authorised to 
carry on and transact the several binds of business hereinafter specified, namely : — 
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(1) the accepting of money on deposit without interest from, and tho collection 
ot money for, the Secretary of State in Council, tho Governor-General in Council, 
• L ' oc . a ‘. Governments, States in India, banks and any othor persons ; 

(*) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, drawn, and payablo in India and arising out of bona fide commercial or 
trade transactions bearing two or more good signatures, one of which shall bo that 
ot a scheduled bank, and maturing within ninety days from tho date of such pur- 
chase or rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(by the purchase, solo and rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory notcB, 
ar l a . T ™ , an ,? P a y“ b,e Indio and benring two or more good signatures, ono of 
wnicn shall bo that of a scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative bank, and 
drawn or issued, for the purpose of financing seasonal agricultural operations or 
tno marketing of crops, and maturing within six months from the dato of Buck 
purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days of grace : provided that the total faco 
value of bills or notes so purchased or rediscounted shall not at any timo exceed 
one-tourlh of the total face value of all bills and notes purchased or rediscounted 
by the Bank up to that time ; 1 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and promissory notes 
drawn and payable in India and bearing the signature of a scheduled bank, and 
issued or drawn for the purposo of holding or trading in securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or a Local Government, or such securities of States in India as may 
ue specified m this behalf by the Governor-General in Council on the recommenda- 
tion ot the Central Board, and maturing within ninety days from the days of such 
purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

iWn , i P urc hnse from and sale to scheduled banks and persons npproved by 
nf fir 00110 “ oar<i ’ n „ amounts of not less than the equivalent of ono lakh of rupees, 
uli it , currencies of such sterling standard countries ns may bo specified in this 
n, C !r r l?ii e 5* 0vcr ' 10r -Gener.'il in Council by notification on the Gazette of India, 
a i , s Gsc hnnge (including treasury bills) drawn in or on any place in 
Buc “ country, and maturing within ninety days from the date of such pur- 
countries 0 - US1V ° C * tlyB °* grace ; and the keeping of balances with banks in such 

, Peking of loans nnd advances, repayable on demand or on tho expiry 

or fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, ngainBt the security of — 

, w' ®tocks, funds and securities (other than immovable property) in which a 
rustee iB authorised to invest trust rnonev by any Act of Parliament or by any 
law lor tho time being in force in British' Indin ; 

gold com or bullion or documents of title to the snme : 

,-oU-o Buc : , bl *? of exchange nnd promissory notes as are eligible for purchase or 
™?i, 8COUI1 tlc Bank ; provided that the total of tho loans and advances against 
sucfl securities as are referred to in sub-clause (b) of clause (2) shall not at any 
that time^ onc ’^ our ^ the total loans and advances made by tho Bank up to 

clause ( 3 T h k*" 8 excban E e as aro eligible for purchaso by the Bank under 

promissory notes of . any scheduled bank or a provisional co-operativo bank, 
Supported by documents evidencing title to goods which have been transferred, 
igned, hypothecated or pledged to any such bank as security for a cash credit 
g anted for bona fide commercial or trade transactions, or for tho purposo of 
nnancing seasonal agricultural operations or tho marketing of crops ; provided tbnt 
no lonn or advance shall be made on tho security of any promissory note such as 
is referred to in this sub-clause after the expiry of fivo years from tho dato on 
which this section comes into force : 

(5) the making of advances to the Governor-General in Council repayable in 
each caBo not later than three months after the close of tho financial year in 
respect of which the advance has been made ; 

yi tho issue of demand. drafts nnd tho making, issue and circulation of bank 
post bills made payable. on its own branches; 

, t‘) the purchase and sale of securities maturing within five years from tho 
date of such purchase, of the Government of any sterling standard country spcci- , 
lied m this behalf by the Governor-General in Council by notification in tho 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the Government of India of any 
maturity, or of a Local Government or of a local authority in British India 
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maturing within ten years from the date of purchase, or of such securities of 
States in India of like maturity ns may be specified in this behalf by the Governor- 
General in Council on the recommendation of the Central Board ; provided that 
the amount of such securities held at any time in the Banking Department shall 
be so regulated that — 

(al the total valuo of such securities shall not exceed the aggregate amount of 
the shore capital of the Bank, the Reserve Fund and two-fifths of the liabilities of 
the Banking Department in respect of deposits ; 

(b) the value of such securities maturing after six months shall not exceed tho 
aggregate amount of the share capital of the Bank, tho Reserve Fund and one- 
fifth of the liabilities of tho Banking Department in respect of deposits ; 

(c) the value of such securities maturing after one year shall not exceed the 
aggregate amount of the share capital o’ the Bank, the Reserve Fund and one- 
tenth of the liabilities of the Banking Department in reBpect of deposits ; and 

(d) the value of such securities maturing after ten years shall not exceed tho 
aggregate amount of the share capital of the Bank and tho Reserve Fund ; 

(9) the custody of monies, securities and other articles of value, and tho collec- 
tion of the proceeds, whether principal, interest or dividends, of any such securities ; 

(10) the sale and realisation of all property, whether movable or immovable, 
which may in any way come into the possession of the Bank in satisfaction, or 
part satisfaction, of any of its claims; 

(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of State in Council, the Governor- 
General in Council or any Local Government or State in India in tho transaction 
of any of the following kinds of business, namely : — 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver ; 

fb) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody of bills of exchange, securities of 
shares in any company ; 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether principal, interest or dividends, of 
any securities or shares ; 

(d) the remittance of such proceeds, nt the risk of the principal, by bills of 
exchange payable either in India or elsewhere ; 

(e) the management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin aud bullion ; 

(13) tho opening of an account with, and the acting ns agent or correspondent 
of, any other hank which is the principal currency authority of a sterling staudard 
country under the law for the time being in force in that country ; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period not exceeding one month for tho 
purpose of the business of the Bank, and the giving of security for money so 
borrowed ; 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed under this clause from any person 
in India other than a scheduled bank, or from any person outside India other 
than a bank which is tho principal currency authority of any country under the 
law for the time being in force in that country ; 

Provided further that tho total amount of such borrowings from persons in 
India shall not at any time exceed tho amount of the share capital of the Bank: 

(15) the making and issue of bnnk notes subject to the provisions of this 
Act ; and 

(16) generally, the doing of all such matters and things as may be incidental 
to or consequential upon the exercise of its powers or the discharge of its duties 
under this Act. 

18. Power of direct discount : When, in the opinion of the Central Board, 
or where the powers and functions of the Central Board under the section bnvo 

been delegated to the Governor in the opinion of the Governor, it is necessary 

or expedient that action should be taken under this section for the purpose of 
regulating credit in the interests of the Indian trade, commerce, industry, and 
agriculture, the Bank may, notwithstanding nny limitation contained in sub-clauses 
(a) and (b) of clause (2) of section 17, purchase, sell or discount any bills of 
exchange or promissory notes drawn and payable in India and arising out of bona 
fide commercial or trade transactions, bearing two or more good signatures aud 
maturing within ninety days from the date -of such purchase or discount, exclusive 
of days of. grace. 

. 19. Business which the Banks may not transact : Save ns otherwise provided, 

m sections 17, 18 and 43, the Bank may not— 1 
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(1) cngngo in trade or otherwise have a direct interest in any commercial, 

industrial, or other undertaking, except such interest ns it may in any way acquire 
in the course of the satisfaction of any of its claims ; provided that all Buch 
interests shall be disposed of at the earliest possible moment ; , 

(2) purchase its own shares or the shares of any other bank or of any com- 
pany, or grant loans upon the security of any such shares ; 

(3) advance money on mortgage of, or otherwise on the security of, immovable 
property or documents of title relating thereto, or become the owner of immovable 
property, except so far as is necessary for its own business premises and residences 
for its officers and servants ; 

(4) make unsecured loans or advances j 

(3) draw or accept bills payable otherwise than on demand ; 

(6) allow interest on deposits or current accounts. 

Chapter III Central Banking Functions 

20. Obligation of the Bank to transact Government business : The Bank, filial! 
undertake to accept monies for account of the Secretary of State in Council and 
tho Governor-Genernl-in-Conncil and such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial revenues, and to make payments 
up to the amount standing to the credit of their accounts respectively, and to 
carry out their exchange, remittance and other banking operations, including the 
management of tho public debt, on such conditions as may be agreed upon. • • 

21. Bank to have the right to transact Government business in India : (1) Tbe 
Governor-General in Council and such Local Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial revenues shall undertake to entrust tho 
Bank, on such conditions as may be agreed upon with all their money, remittance, 
exchange and banking transactions in India and in particular, to deposit freo 
of interest all their cash balances with the Bank ; 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall present the Governor-Gencral-m- 
Council or any Local Government from carrying on-- money transactions at Govern- 
ment treasuries or sub-treasuries at places where tbe Bank has no branches or 
agencies, and the Governor-General-in-Council and Local Governments may bold 
at such treasuries and sub-treasuries such balances as they may require. 

(2) Tbe Governor-General-in-Council and each Local Government shnll under- 
take to entrust tho Bank, on such conditions as may bo agreed upon, with tho 
management of tho public debt and with the issue of any new loans in India. 


Issue of Notes 


22. Right to issuo bank notes : (1) Tho Bank shall have the solo right to is'sno. 
paper money in British India, and may, for a period of one year Ifrom the date on 
which this Chaptcr_ comes into force, issue currency notes of the Government of 
India supplied to it by tho Governor-General-in-Council and tho. provisions of 
this Act applicable to bank notes shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of tho Government of India issued either by tbe Governor- 
General-in-Council or by the Bank in like manner as if such currency notes were 
bank notes, and references in this Act to bank notes shall bo construed accordingly. 


(2) On and from tho aforesaid date the Governor-General-in-Conncil shall not 
issue any currency notes or any other kind of paper money. 

* 23. Issuo Department : (t) The issue of bank notes shall be conducted by tho 
Bank in an Issue Department which will be separated and kept wholly distinct 
from the Banking Department, and the assets of the Issue Department shall not 
be subject to any liability other thnn the liabilities of the Issue Department as 
hereinafter defined in Section 34. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not isssue bank notes to tho Banking Depart- 
ment or _ to any other person except in exchange for other bank notes or for 
such com, bullion or securities as arc permitted by this Act to form part of 
tho Reserve. 

24. Denominations of noteB : Bank uote3 shall be of the denominational values of 
five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, ono 
thousand rupees, and ten thousand rupees and of such other denominational values, 
if any, as may be directed by the Goyernor-General-in-Council. 

25, Form of bank notes : The design, form and material of bank notes shall bo 
such as may be approved by tho Governor-General-in-Council. 
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2G. Legal tender character of notes : (1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 

(2). every bank note shall be legal tender at any place in British India m payment 
or on account for the amount expressed therein, and shall be guaranteed by the 
Govornor-General-in-Council, . 

(2) The Governor-General-in-Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare that, with effect from such date as may bo specified in the notifica- 
tion any series of bank notes of any domination shall cease to be legal tender save 
at an office or agency of the Bank. 

27. Re-issue of notes: Any bank note re-issued from any office of the Bank 
Bhall be sterilized and disinfected before re-issue, and the Bank shall not re-issue 
bank notes which are torn, defaced or expressively solid. 

28. Recovery of notes lost, stolen, mutilated or imperfect : Notwithstanding 
nny thing contained in any enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no person 
shall of right be entitled to recover from the Governor-General-in-Council or the 
Bank the value of nny lost, stolen, mutilated or imperfect currency note of the 
Government of India or bank note : 

Provided that the Bank may, with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General-in-Council, prescribe the circumstances in and the 'conditions and limita- 
tions subject to which the value of such currency notes or bank note3 may be 
refunded as of grace. 

29. Bank exempt from stamp duty or bank notes : The Bank shall not bo 
liable to the payment of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, in 
respect of bank notes issued by it. 

30. Powers of Government in respect of note ibsuo and assets 'of the Bank, in 
certain circumstances : If at any time the Bank fails to comply with nny provision 
of this Chapter or with any other provision of this Act, the Govcrnor-General-in- 
Council may, by notification In the Gazette of India, declare that the Bank has 
forfeited the right of note issue and shall thereupon take over the liabilities of the 
Issue Department, together with such portion of the assets of the Bank ns is 
required to meet such liabilities, and thereafter the business of the Issue Depart- 
ment shall be carried on in the manner prescribed by this Act by such agency as 
the Governor-General-in-Council may determine. 

31. Issue of demand bills and notes : No person in British India other than 
the Bank or as expressly authorised by this Act, the Governor-General-in-Council 
shall draw, accept, make or issue any bill of exchange, hundi, promissory note or 
engagement for the payment of money payable to bearer on demand or borrow, 
owe or take up any sum or sums of money on the bills, hundis or notes payable 
to bearer on demand of any such person : 

Provided that cheques or drafts payable to bearer on demand or otherwise may 
bo drawn on a person’s account with a banker, Bhroff or agent. 

32. Penalty : (1) Any person contravening the provisions of section 31 sball, 
on conviction by a Presidency Magistrate of a Magistrate of the first class, bo 
punishable with fine equal to the amount of the bill hundi note or engagement 
in respect whereof the offence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution uuder this section shall be instituted except on complaint 
made by the Bank. 

33. Assets of the Issue Department : (1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, securities of sterling standard countries, 
rupee coin and rupee securities to such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the issue Department as hereinafter defined. 

- (2) Of the total amount of the assets, not less than two-fifths shall consist of 
gold coin, gold bullion or securities of sterling standard countries: 

.Provided that the amount of gold coin ana gold bullion shall not at any lime be 
less than thirty-five crores of rupees in value. 

(3) The remainder of the assets shall be held in rupee coin, Government of India 
rupee securities of any maturity and such bills of exchange and promissory nofes 
drawn and payable in British India as are eligible for purchase by the Bank under 
sub-clause (a) or subclause (b) of clause (2) of section 17 or under section 18 : 

Provided that the amount held in Government of India rupee securities Bhall not 
at any time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of the assets or fifty crores of 
rupees, whichever amount Ib less. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, gold coin and gold bullion sball bo valued 
at 8,47512. grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall be valued at its face value, 
and securities shall be valued at the market rate for the time being obtaining. 

8 
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(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held ns assets, not less'than. seventeen- 
twentieths shall do held in British India, and all gold coin and gold bullion held as 
assets shall be held in the custody of the Bank or its agencies : , 

Provided thnt gold belonging to the Bank which is in any other bank or m 
any mint or treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part of the assets. 

(G) For tho purposes of this section, the securities of a sterling standard 
country which may bo held as part of tho assets shall be securities of any of the 
following kinds payable in the currency of nny of such sterling standard countries 
as may be specified in this behalf by the Governor-General-in-Council by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of India, namely 

(a) balances at the credit of tho Issue Department with. a bank which is the 
principal currency authority under the law for the time being in force of Buch 
country ; 

(b) bills of exchange bearing two or more good signatures and drawn on and 
payable at a place in any such country and having a maturity not exceeding 
ninety days ; 

(c) securities maturing within five years of the Government of any sterling 
standard country specified in this behalf by the Governor-General-in-Council by 
notification in the Gazette of India ; 

Provided that, for a period of two years from tho date on which this Chapter 
comes into force, (i) any of such last mentioned securities may bo securities matur- 
ing after five years and the Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that period, 
dispose of such securities notwithstanding anything contained in section 17, and 
(ii) sterling securities of the Government of India mny bo held ns part of the 
assets. 

Provision for Currency Reserves 

34. Liabilities of the Issue Department : (1) The liabilities of the Issue Depart- 
ment shall be an nmount equal to the total of the amount of the currency notes 
of the Government of India and bank notes for tho time being in circulation. 

(2) For the purposes of this section, any currency note of tho Government of 
India or bank note which has not been pressed for payment within forty years 
from tho 1st day of April following the date of its issue shall be deemed not to 
bo in circulation, nnd tho value thereof shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in sub-section (2) of section 23 be paid by the Issue Department to tho Governor- 
Gcneral-in-Council or the Banking Department, as tho case may be ; but any such 
note, if subsequently presented for payment, shall be paid by tho Banking Depart- 
ment, nnd any such payment in the case of a currency note of tho Government of 
Indin shall be debited to the Governor-General-in-Council. 

35. Initial assets and liabilities : On the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, the Issue Department shall take over from the Governor-General-in-Council 
the liability for all the currency notes of tho Government of India for the timo 
being in circulation and the Governor-General-in-Council shall transfer to the Issue 
Department gold coin, gold bullion, securities of sterling standard countries, rupee 
coin aud rupee securities to such aggregate amount as is equal to the total of tho 
amount of the liability so transferred, The coin, bullion and securities shall bo 
transferred in such proportion as to comply with the requirements of section 33 : 

Provided that the total amount of the gold coin, gold bullion and securities of 
sterling standard countries so transferred shall not be less than one-half of the 
whole nmount transferred, and that the amount of rupee coin so transferred shall 
not exceed fifty crores of rupees. 

36. Method of dealing with fluctuation in rupee coin assets : (1) After the 

close of nny financial year in which tho minimum amount of rupee coin held in 
the assets, aB shown in any of the weekly accounts of the Issue Department for 
that year prescribed under Bub-section (1) of section 49, is greater than fifty crores 
of rupees or one-tenth of the total amount of the assets as shown in that account, 
whichever may be tho greater, the Bnnk may deliver to the Governor-General in 
Council rupee coin up to the amount of such excess but not without his consent 
exceeding five crores of rupees, against payment of legal tender value in tho form 
of bank, notes, gold or securities ; - 

Provided that . if tho Bank so desires nnd if the amount of gold coin, gold 
bullion and securities of a sterling standard country in the assets does not at that 
time exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion not exceeding two-fifths of 
such payment shall bo in gold coin, gold bullion or such securities of sterling 
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standard country as may be held as part of the assets under sub-section (6) of 
Section 33. . 

(2) After the close of any financial year m which the maximum amount of 
rupee coin held in the assets, as so shown, is leas than fifty crores of rupees or 
one-tenth of the total amount of the assets as so shown, whichever may bo the 
greater, the Governor-General in Council may deliver to the Bank rupee coin up 
to the amount of such efficiency, but not without his consent exceeding five crores 
of rnpeeB, against payment of legal tender value. 

37. Suspension of assets requirements : (1) Notwithstanding anything contained 
in the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the previous sanction of the 
Govern or- General in Council for periods not exceeding thirty days in the first 
instance, which may, with the like sanction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as assets gold coin, gold bullion or secu- 
rities of a sterling standard country of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 ana, whilst the holding is so reduced, the proviso 
to that sub-section shall cease to be operative. 

(2) In respect of any period during which the holding of gold coin, gold 
bullion and securities of a sterling standard country is reduced under Bub-section 

(1) the Bank shall pay to the Governor-General in Council a tax upon the amount 
by which such holding is reduced below the minimum prescribed by sub-section 

(2) of section 33 ; and such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for the timo 
being in force, with an addition of one per cent, per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two nnd a half per cent, of the total amount of the assets and of n 
further one and a half per cent per annum in respect of every further decrease of 
two and a half per cent or part of snch decrease ; 

Provided that the tax shall not in any event be payable at a rate less than six 
per cent per annum. 

38. Obligations of Government and the Bank in respect of rupee coin : The 
Governor-General in Council shall undertake not to re-issue any rupee coin deli- 
vered under Section 36 nor to put into circulation any new rupees, except through 
the Bank nnd as provided in that section ; and the Bank Bhall undertake not to 
dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for the purposes of circulation or by delivery 
to the Governor-General in Council under that section. 

39. Obligation to supply different forms of currency : The Bank shall issue 
rupee coin on demand in exchange for currency notes of the Government 
of India and shall issue currency notes or bonk notes on dctnnnd in exchange for 
coin which is legal tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and it shall, in 
exchange for currency notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, supply 
currency notes or bank notes of lower value or rupees or other coins which are 
legal_ tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906. in such quantities as may, in the 
opinion of the Bank, be required for circulation ; and the Governor-General in 
Council shall, subject to the provisions of section 36, supply such rupees or other 
coins to the Bank on demand. If the Governor-General in Council at any time 
fails to discharge this duty, the Bank shall be released from its obligations to 
supply such coinB to the public. 

40. Obligation to sell sterling: (1) The Bank shall sell to any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or 
Kan go on and pays the purchase price in legal tender cnrrency sterling for’ imme- 
diate delivery in London, at a rate not below one shilling and five pence nnd forty- 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee ; 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to demand to buy an amount of . 

. sterling less than ten thousand pounds. 

41. Obligation to buy sterling: The Bank shall buy, from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
or Kangoon, sterling for immediate delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling: and six pence and three-sixteenth of a penny for a rupee : 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to demand to sell an nmonnt of 

sterling less than ten thousand pounds. 

42. Cash reserves of scheduled banks to be kept with the Bank : (1) Every bank 

included in the Second Schedule shall maintain a balance with the Reserve Bank 
the amount of which shall at no time be less than seven and one-half per cent, 

of the daily nverage of the demand and two and one-half per cent, of the daily 

average of the time liabilities of such bank in India, 
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(2) For the purposes of sub-section (1), the daily average of tho amountB of 
tbo demand and time liabilities of scheduled bank shall be computed in respect of 
each period ending on the fifteenth and on the last day of each month. 

(3) Every such bank shall send to the Governor-General in Council and to tho 
Bank a monthly return, signed by two responsible officers of such bank, showing- 

fa) the amounts of its demand and timo liabilities respectively in India. 

(b) the total amount held in India in currency notes of the Government of . 
India and bank notes. 

(c) tho amounts held in India in rupee coin and subsidiary coin respectively! . 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of bills discounted in India respectively, 
and 

(c) tho balance held at the Bank, at the close of the month to which tho 
return relates. ' 

(4) Every such return shall bo sent not later than fourteen dayB after the close 
of tho month to which it relates, and shall state whether the bank has during that’ 
month maintained with tho Reserve Bank the minimum balance required by 
sub-section (1). 

(5) Any bank failing to comply with the provisions of sub-section (3) or sub- 
section (4) shall bo liable, on application made by or on behnlf of the Governor- 
General in Council to the principal Civil Court having jurisdiction in a plnco 
where an office of tho bnnk is situated, to a penalty of one hundred rupees for 
each day during which the failure continues. 

(6) When it nppears from any such monthly return or from a report of the 
Central Board that any scheduled bank has failed to maintain tho minimum 
balanco required by sub-section (1), tho Governor-General-in-Council may call 
for such further roturn, or make such inspection of the books and accounts of 
that bank, ub may bo necessary to ascertain the amount of the deficiency, 
if any, and the period during which it has continued ; and a bank so in default 
shall be liable on application mnde by or on behalf of tho Govcrnor-General- 
in-Council to the principal Civil Court having jurisdiction in n place where nn 
offico of the bank is situated, to a penalty at a rate per nnnum which shall be 
three per cent above the bank rate on the account of the deficiency for cacn 
day during which the default has continued, and shall bo raised to fivo per 
cent above the bank rate after the first seven days of the deficiency. 

(7) Tho Governor-General in Council shnll, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, direct the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any company, not already 
so included, which carries on the business of banking in British India and which— 

(a) is a company as defined in clause (2) of section 2 of the Indian Companies 
Act, 1913, or a corporation or company incorporated by or under any law in force 
in any plnce outside British India, and 

(b) has a paid up capital and reserves of an aggregate valno of not less than 
three lakhs of rupees ; 

and shall, by a like notification, direct tho exclusion from that Schedule of 
any scheduled bank the aggregate value of whoso paid-up capital and reserves at 
any time becomes less than three lakhs of rupees, or which goes into liquidation 
or otherwise ceases to carry on banking business. 

43. Agreement with the Imperial Bank : The Bank shall enter into an agree- 
ment with the Imperial Bank of India which shall bo subject to tho approval of 
tho Govcrnor-General-in-Council and shall be expressed to como into forco on tbo 
date on which this Chapter comes into force and to remain in force for twenty- 
five years, and shall further contain the provisions set forth in tho Third Schedule, 

Geneeal Peovibions 

44. Allocation of surplus : After making provision for bad and doubtful debts; 
depreciation in assets, contributions to staff and superannuation funds, and such 
other contingencies as arc usually provided for by bankers and after payment out 
of the net annual profits of a cumulative dividend at such rate not exceeding fivo 
per cent per annum on tho sharo capital as the Governor-Geueral-in-Council may 
fix at the time of the issuo of shares, tho surplus shall be allocated ns follows 

(a) one-half to a Reserve Fund, until such Reserve Fund is equal to one-half 
of the share capital and the remaining one-half to tho Govcrnor-General-in-Council, 

(b) thereafter, until tho Reserve Fond is equal to the share capital one-tenth to 
tho Reserve Fund and tho balance to tho Governor-General-in-Council ; and 
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(c) when- and for bo long as the Reserve Fund is not less than the share 
capital, a portion to an additional dividend to the shareholders calculated on tho 
scale set forth in the Fourth Schedule, and the balance to the Governor-General-in 
Council : , . , 

Provided that so long as tho Reserve Fund is less than the share capital, not 
less than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus or the whole of the surplus if less 
than that amount, shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund. 

45. Publication of bank rate : The Bank shall make public from time to time 
tho minimum rate at which it is prepared to buy or re-discount bills of exchange 
or other commercial paper eligible for purchase under this Act. 

46. Auditors : Not less than two auditors shall be elected and their remunera- 
tion fixed at tho annual general meeting. The auditors may be shareholders, but 
no Director or other officer of the Bank shall be eligible during his continuance 
in office. Any auditor shall be eligible for re-election on quitting office. 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be appointed by the Central Board 
before the first annua! general meeting and if so appointed; shall hold office only 
until that meeting. All auditors elected under this section Bhall severally bo and 
continue to act, as, auditors until the first annual general meeting after their 
respective elections ; 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the office of any auditor elected under 
this section may bo filled be the Central Board. 

47. Appointment of special auditors by Government : Without prejudice to 
anything contained in section 46, tho Governor-General-in-Council may at any 
time appoint such auditors as he thinks fit to examine and report upon the 
accounts of tho Bank : 

48. Powers nnd duties of auditors : (1) Every auditor Bhall bo supplied with 
a copy of the annual balance sheet, and it shall be his duty to examine tho Bnme, 
together with the accounts and vouchers relating thereto ; and every auditor shall 
have a list delivered to him of all books kept by the Bank, nnd shall at all reason- 
able times have access to tho books, accounts and other documents of tho Bank, 
and may, nt tho expense of the Bank if appointed by it or nt tho expense of tho 
Governor-General-in-Council if appointed by him, employ accountants or other 
persons to assist him in investigating such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of tho Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the shareholders or to tho Governor. 
General-in-Council, as the case may be, upon the annunl balanco sheet nnd accounts 
and in every such report they shall Btate whether, in their opinion, the balan C o 
sheet is a full and fair balance sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of tho state of tho 
Bank’s affairs, ana, in case they have called for any explanation or information 
from the Central Board, whether it has been given and whether it iB satisfactory. 
Any such report made to the shareholders shall be read, together with the report 
of the Central Board, at the annual general meeting. 

49. Returns : (1) The Bank shall prepare and transmit to tho Governor-General 
in Council a weekly _ account of the Issuo Department in tho form set out in the 
Fifth Schedule or in such other form as the Governor-General-in-Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe. The Governor-General-in-Council 
shall cauoh theso accounts to be published weekly in the Gazette of India. 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two months, from the date on which tho annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor-General-in-Council, a 
copy of the annual accounts signed by the Governor, the Deputy governors and 
the Chief Accounting Officer of the Banks and certified by tho auditors, and the 
Governor-General-in-Council shall cause such accounts to be published in the 
Gazette of India. 

(3) Tho Bank shall also, within two months from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor-General-in-Council a 
statement showing the name, address and occupation of, and the number of shares 
held by, each shareholder of the Bank. 

50. Power to require declaration as to ownership of registered shares : (I) 
The Local Board of any area may at any time require any shareholder who is 
registered on tho Register for that area to furnish to the Local Board within a 
specified time, not being less than thiry day 6, a declaration, in such form as the 
Central Board may by regulations prescribe, giving particulars of all shares on the 
said Register of which he is the owner. 
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(2) If it appears from such declaration that any shareholder is not the owner 
of any shares which nro registered in his name, the Local Board, may amend tho 
Register accordingly. 

<3) If any person required to make a declaration under sub-section (I) fails to 
mnko such a declaration within the specified time, the Local Board may make an entry 
against his name in the Register recording such failure and directing that he Bkall 
have no right to vote, cither under section 9 or section 14, by reason of tho 
shares registered in his name on that Register. 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in any declaration furnished by him 
under sub-section (1) shall bo deemed to have committed the oficnce of giving false 
evidence defined in section 191 of the Indian Penal Code and shall be punishablo 
Under the second paragraph of section 192 of that Code. 

51. Liquidation of the Bank : (1) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank shall not be placed in voluntary or com- 
pulsory liquidation save with the sanction of the Governor*General-in-Oouncil and 
in such mnnner as he may direct. 

(2) In such event the Reserve Bank Fund and surplus asset, if any, of tho 
Bank shall be divided between the Governor-Gehcral-in-Council and tho shareholders, 
in the proportion of seventy-five per cent, and twenty-fivo per cent, respectively. 

Central Board’s Powers to Make Regulation 

52. Power of the Central Board to make regulations : (1) The Central Board 
may with previous sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council, make regulations 
consistent with thiB Act to provide for all matters for which provision is necessary 
or convenient for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of this Act 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provi- 
sion. such regulations may provide for all or any of tho following matters, 
namely : — 

(a) the holding and conduct of elections under this Act, including, if tho Central 

Board thinks fit, provisions for the holding of any elections according to tho princi- 
ple of proportional representation by means of the single transferable vote ; _ . 

(b) for the final decision of doubts or disputes regarding the qualifications of 
candidates for election or regarding the validity of elections ; 

(c) tho maintenance of tho share registers, the manner in which and the condi- 

tions subject to which shares may be held and transferred and, generally, all matters 
relating to the rights and duties of shareholders ; ( 

(d) tho manner in which general meetings shall bo convened, the procedure to 
be followed thereat and the manner in which voteB mny be exercisd ; 

(e) the manner in which notices may be served on behalf of tho Bank upon 
shareholders or other persons ; 

(f) the manner in which the business of the Central Board shall be transacted, 
nnd the procedure to bo folowed at meetings thereof ; 

(g) the conduct of business of Local Boards and the delegation to such Boards 
of powers and functions ; 

(h) the delegation of powers and functions of the Central Board to tho Gover- 
nor of to the Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the Bank ; 

(i) the formation of Committees of the Central Board, the delegation of powers 
nnd functions of the Central Board to such committees and the conduct of busi- 
ness in such Committees ; 

(i) the constitution and management of staff and superannuation funds for 
tho officers nnd servants of the Bank ; • 

(k) the manner and form in which contracts binding on tho Bank may be 
executed ; 

(l) tho provision of an official seal of the Bank and tho manner and effect of 
its use ; 

(m) tho manner and form in which tho balance sheet of the Bank shall bo drawn 
up, nnd in which tho accounts shall bo maintained , 

(n) the circumstances in which, nnd the conditions and limitations subject to 
which, the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or imperfect currency note of tho Go- 

' vernment of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 

(o) generally, for the efficient conduct of tho business of tho Bank. - 

53. Amendment of tho Act III of 1906 : In tho Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for 
Section 11 tho following section shall be substituted, namely 
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“XI. Demonetisation of sovereign and half-sovereign • Gold coins, coined at His 
Majesty’s Royal Mint in England or at any mint established in pursuance of a pro- 
clamation of His Majesty as a branch of His Majesty’s Royal Mint shall not bo 
legal tender in British India in payment or on account, but such coins shall bo re- 
ceived by the Reservo Bank of India at its offices and agencies. m India at the 
bullion value of such coins calculated at the rate of 8,47512 grains troy of fine gold 
per rupee.” 

54. Repeals : The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, the Indian Paper Currency 
(Amendment) Act, 1923, the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 192n, ana the 
Currency Act, 1927, aro hereby repealed. 

1 st Schedule — Areas Served by the Various Share Registers 

I. Tho Western Area, served by the Bombay Register, shall consist of— tho 
Bombay Presidency including Sind, tho Central Provinces, Borer, Hyderabad, Baroda, 
Khairpur, the Western India States, tho Central India States (including Makrai but 
excluding Rewah and other States of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand), tho Gujerat 
States, Kolhapur and the Deccan StateB. 

II. Tho Eastern Area, served by the Calcutta Register, shall consist of— 

the Bengal Presidency, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Sikkim, Manipur, Cooch-Behar, 
Tripura, the Estcrn States, Rewah and other States of Bundelkhand and Bngbelk- 
hand, and the Khasi States. 

III. The Northern Aren, served by the Delhi Register, shall consist of — 

the United Provinces, Delhi, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan, Kashmir, the Punjab States excluding Khairpur, the 
Simla Hill States, Dujann, Pataudi, Knlsia, Rampur, .Tehri-Garhwai, Benares, the 
Rajputana States including Palanpur and Danta, Gwalior Khaniadbana, Kalat, Las 
Bela, Hunza, Nagir, Amb, Chitral, Dir, Phulera and Swat. 

IV. The Southern Area, served by the Madras Register, shall consist of — 

the Madras Presidency, Coorg, Mysore and tho Madras States. 

V. The Burma Area, served by the Rangoon Register, Bhall consist of— 

Burma, tho Andaman and Nicobar iBlnndB, Bawlake, Kantarawadi and 

Kyebogyi. 


2 nd Schedule — Scheduled Banks 

Ajodhi Bank, Fyzabad. Allahabad Bank. American Express Company Incorporated. 
Banco Nacional Unnamarino. Bangalore Bank. Bank of Bornda, Bank of Bchar, 
Bank of Chettinad, Madras. Bank of Hindustan, Madras Bank of India, Bombay, 
Bank of Indore. Bank of Mysore. Bank of Taiwan. Bank of Upper Burma. Bari 
Doab Bank. Lahore. Benares Bank. Bbownnipore Banking Croporation, Calcutta. 
Bhagwan Das & Co. Dhera Dun. Byopnr Sahayak Bank, Meernt. Calient Bank, 
Calicut. Canara Bank. Canarn. Banking Croporation, Udipi (S. Kanara). Central 
Bank of India. Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. Cbota Nagpur 
Banking Association. Coimbatore Town Bank. Combatore National d. Hscompto 
deparis. Estern Bank. Frontier Bank Dera Ismail Khan. Grindlay and Company. 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. Imperial Bank of India. Imperial 
Bank of Persia. Indian Bank, Madras. Industrial Bank of Western Indio, .Ahmeda- 
bad. Jalpaiguri Banking and Trading Corporation. Karnanl Industrial Bank. 
Kurabakonam Bank Kumbakonam. Lloyds Bank. Mnhaluxmi Bank, Chittagong. 
Mercantile Bank of India. Mitsui Bant,’ Bombay. Muffiissil Bank, Gorakhpur. 
Mysore Industrial Bank, Bangalore. Nadar Bank, Tntieorin. National Bank of India. 
National City Bank of New York. Nederliondseho Indisehe Handels Bank. 
Ncdcrlandsche Handle-Maatsehnppij, Nedungadi Bank. Calicut. Oudh Commercial 
Bank, Udipi. P. and 0, Banking Corporation. Punjab and Kushmir Bank, Rawal- 
pandi. Panjab and Sind Bank, Amritsar. Punjab Co-operative Bank, Amritsar. 
Punjab National Bank, Lahore. Punjab.' Zamindars’ Bank,! Lynllpur. Quilon Bank, 
Travancore. Raikut Industrial Bank, Jalpaiguri. Simla Banking and Industrial 
Company. South India Bank, Tinnevelly. State Bided Bank of Travancore Alleppey. 
Thomas Book & Sons. Travanee Commercial Bank, Kottnyam. Travancore National 
Bank, Triuvnlla. Union Bank of India Cambay. U. Rai Gyaw Iboo and Co. Akyab, 
Yokohama Specie Bank. 
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THE RESERVE BANK BILL 

’ The Third Schedule 

Provisions to bo contained in the agreement between the Reserve Bank of India 
and the Imperial Bank of India 

1. The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole agent of the Resevo Bank of 
India at all places in British India where, at the commencement of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1933, there is a branch of the Imperial Bank of India and no branch 
of the Banking Department of the Reserve Bank of India. 

2. In consideration of the performance by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf 
of the Reserve Bank of India of the functions which the Imperial Bank of India 
was performing on behalf of the Governor-General in Council at the places 
referred to in clause 1 before the coming into force of the Reserve Bank of India 
Act, 1393, the Reserve Bank of India shall pay to the Imperial Bank of India a 
Commission calculated on the total of the receipts and disbursements dealt with 
annually on account of Government by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf of t ho 
Reserve Bank of India. Such commission shall be one-sixteenth of one per cent on 
the first 250 crores of such total and one-thirty-second of one per cent on the- 
remainder. 

3. Subject to the condition that the Imperial Bank of India shall keep open 
branches not less in number than those existing at the 1 time of the coming into 
forco of the Reserve Bank of India Act 1933, the Reserve Bank of India shall 
allow the following balances to the Imperial Bank of India at the interest rates 
hereinafter specified, namely : — 

(a) during the first five yearB from that time— 3 crores free of interest ; . 

(b) during the next five years -2 crores free of interest and, at- the option or 

of the Imperial Bank of India, an amount not exceeding I croro at 2 per cent 
per annum ; , : 

(c) during the next fivo yeas— 1 crore free of interest and, at the option of tlio 
Imperial Bank of India, an amount not exceeding 2 crores at 2 per cent per 
annum ; and 

(d) during tho next five years— At tho option of the Imperial Bank of India, an 
amount not exceeding 3 crores at 2 per cent per annum. 

4. Tho Imperial Bank of India shall not without the approval of tho Reserve 
Bank of India open any branch in substitution for a branch existing at tho time tniB 
agreement comes into force. 

Sale of Additional Dividend Payable to Shareholders 

A. If the maximum rate of dividend fixed nndor Section 44 is fivo per centum 
and so long as tho share capital of the Bank is five crores of rupees — 

(1) if tho surplus docs not exceed four crores of rupees — Nil ; 

(2) if the surplus exceeds four crores of rupees— . . 

(a) out of such excess up to tho first one and a half crores of rupees— fraction 

equal to one-sixtieth ; 

" (b) out of each successive additional excess up to one and a half crores of 
rupees— one-half of the fraction payable but of the next previous one and a half 
crores of excess ; 

Provided that the additional dividend shall be a multiple of one-eighth of ono 
per cent on the share capital, the amount of the surplus allocated thereto being 
rounded up or down to the nearest one-eighth of one per cent on the share capital. 

B. If the maximum rate of dividend fixed under section 44 is below five per 
centum, the said fraction of one sixtieth shall be increased in the ratio of the 
difference between six and iho fixed rate to unity. 

C. When the original share capital of the Bank has been increased or reduced, 
the said fraction of one-sixtieth shall bo increased or diminished in proportion to 
tho increase or reduction of tho share capital, 

' Reserve Bank of India \- 

An -Account pursuant to the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1933, for the week 
ending on tho day of . 
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TEXT OF THE MEASURE 

Issue Department 

Liabilities Es. 

Bank Dotes held in the Banking Department 
Bank Notes in circulation 

Total Bank Notes issued 
Government of India Notes in circulation 

Total Liabilities 


Assets. 


A. Gold coin and bullion— 

(a) held in India 

(b) held outside India 
Securities of sterling standard countries 

Total of A 


Rs. 


B. Rupee Coin 

Government of India rupee securities 

Interned bills of exchange and other commercial paper 

Total Assets 


Ratio of total of A to liabilities, per cent. 

Dated tho day of 19. 

Banking Department 

Liabilities 

Capital paid up 
Reserve Fund 
Deposits— 

(a) Government 

(b) Banks 

(c) Others 
Bills payable 
Other liabilies 


Assets. 


Notes 

Rupee coin 
Subsidiary coin 
Bills discounted— 

(a) Internal 

(b) External 

(c) Government of India Treasury Bills 
Balances held abroad 

Loans and advances to tho Government 
Other loans and advances 
Investments 
Other assets 


Rs. 


Dated the day of 19 , 

Statement of Objects and Reasons 

The object of this^Bill is to set up the Reservo Bank for India. The Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee of the first Round Table Conference recommended that 
“with a view to ensuring confidence in the management of Indian credit and 

currency efforts should be made to establish on sure foundations and free from 

10 
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any political influence, as early as may bo found possible, a Reserves Bank, which 
will be entrusted with the management of the ‘currency and exchange.” The 
Financial Safeguards Committee of the third Round Table Conference recommended 
"that steps should be taken to introduce into the Indian Legisiature a Reserve 
Bank Bill conceived on the above lines as soon as possible.” In the report of that 
Committeo it was also placed on record that “the Secretary of State undertook that 
representative Indian opinion would bo consulted in the preparation of proposals 
for the establishment of the Reserve Bank including those relating to the reserve.” 

2. A representative Committee was set up in order to give effect to that under- 
taking and a copy of its report is attached as an annexure. The present Bill is 
drafted in accordance with the recommendations of that Committee, 

Notes ok Clauses 

[In these Notes “Report” means the report of the Committee on Indian Reserve 
Bank Legislation, 1933, and “1928 Bill” means the Gold Standard and Reserve 
Bank of India Bill, 1928. ] 

Preamble— The wording is intended to give effect to paragraph 19 of the Report. 

Clause I reproduces clause 1 of the 1928 Bill with the following alterations : 

(a) In sub-clause (3) the date and the proviso giving dates for postponement 
have been omitted. 

(b) Sub-clause (4) has been drafted in pursuance of the Committee’s recommen- 
dation relating to this sub-clause, contained in Appendix I to the Report. Their 
intention was to provide a statutory assurance to the Bank when constituted that 
the provisions of Chapter III, relating to its 'central banking functions, would 
remain in operation for a period of not less than twenty-five years. It is recognised, 
however, that the sub-clause is inoperative as it cannot bind the Legislature in the 
future ; and it wilt be for consideration at a later stage whether this assurance 
would not bo more suitably expressed in clause 50, in the form of a limitation on 
the power of the Governor -General in Council to grant sanction to the liquidation 
of the Bank. 

Clause 2 follows clause 2 of the 1928 Bill. Some of the definitions havo been 
omitted as unnecessary. The only alteration of substance is in sub-clause (d), 
where tho definition of n gold standard country has been replaced by that- of a 
sterling standard country, vide Appendix I of the Report [ note on clause 2 (g) of 
the 1928 Bill ]. 

Clause 4 follows clause 4 of the 1928 Bill with alterations made in accordance 
with paragraphs 3, 4 and 14 of the Report. In sub-clause (5) the distribution is 
as indicated in paragraphs G and 7 of tho Report and tho Rangoon register has 
been retained, vide paragraph 2 of tho Report. Sub-clause (0) has been drafted 
with a view to giving effect to the intention of the Report and will require special 
consideration in the joint Committee. 

Clause G has been altered so as to mako the establishment of a London branch 
optional, vide paragraph 8 of the Report. 

Clauses 8 to 13 reproduce tho proposals for tho constitution of tho Central Board, 
tho method of election, tho qualifications and disqualifications of candidates, tho 
method of filling casual vacancies, and the provision for Local Boards, indicated in 
paragraphs 5 to 13 of the Report under the general head “The Board of the Bank.” 
The opportunity has also been taken to rearrange clauses 8 to 13 of the 1928 Bill so 
as to mako the arrangement clearer. 

Clause 9 is new ; it embodies tho rccommemdations regarding Local Boards in 
paragraph 9 of the Report, and replaces the scheme of electoral colleges contained 
in clause 10 of the 1928 Bill. 

Clause 10 embodies tho recommendations in paragraphs 10 and 11 of the Report. 
It follows clause 8 of the 1928 Bill mntatis mutandis. 

Clanso 11 is drafted to give effect in a practical form to the intentions of tho 
comments in Appendix I of the Report on clause 11 (1) of tho 1928 Bill. 

Clause 12.— Sub-clause (2) has been drafted - so ns to give effect to the recom- 
mendation in the last sentence of paragrph 7 of tho Report. 

The rule-making powers contained in clause 13 of tho 1928 Bill have been given 
to the Central Board and transferred to clause 52, whero they appear as clauses (a) 
and (b) of sub-clause (2) (vide notes in Appendis I of the Report on that 
clause). 

Clause 13.— Snb-clauso (2) is new, and fills what appears to havo been an omis- 
sion from tho 1928 Bill. 
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Clauso 15 reproduces clause 16 of the 1928 Bill with the necessary modifications 
to give effect to the recommendations of paragraph 12 of tho Report, and the 
different method for the election of Directors now proposed. 

Sub-clause (4) represents an attempt to provide “suitable arrangements for 

retirement by rotation” as recommended in paragraph 12 of the Report. 

Clause 17 reproduces clause 17 of the 1928 Bill with the inclusion of -the points 
made in Appendix- I of the Report. 

Clause 18 reproduces clause 18 of tho 1928 Bill with the addition of provision 
designed to meet the recommendation in the last sentence of paragraph 18 of 
the Report. 

Clause 30 reproduces clause 43 of the 1928 Bill : it is placed here so as to make 
the arrangement clearer. 

Clause 33 reproduces clause 31 of the 1928 Bill with tho following alterations : 

(a) Sub-clause (2) incorporates tho provision regarding gold suggested in para- 
graph 24 of tho Report, 

_ (b) Sub-clause (3) — Holding of Government of India rupee securities. — The pro- 
visions of tho 1928 Bill have been followed without alteration for tho present, but 
the point raised in paragraph 22 of the Report is reserved for consideration in 
Joint Committee. 

(c) Sub-clause (4).— For tho time being gold has been valued on the principle 
recommended in paragraph 25 of the Report, the question of tho allocation of tho 
profits, if any, on realization or revaluation being left for later consideration. This 
will properly bo dealt with in a separate agreement between Government and the 
Reserve Bank. This point iB reserved for consideration at the Committee stage. 

(d) Sub-clause (6) (c). — Gold securities have been replaced by sterling securities 
ns recommended in paragraph 23 of the Report. 

Clause 34 reproduces clause 32 of the 1928 Bill with tho modifications regarding 
tho Rupee Redemption Fund indicated in paragraph 21 of the Report. 

Clause 36 is new, replacing clausos 34 nnd 35 of the 1928 Bill. It embodies the 
recommendations of tho Committee in paragraph 21 regarding the transfer of rupeo 
coin between Government and the Bank. 

Clause 37 reproduces clause 41 of the 1928 Bill. It lhas been transferred here 
for tho purpose recommended in paragraph 26 of the Report. 

Clauses 40 and 41 contain the new provisions regarding the purchase nnd sale 
of sterling exchange, vido paragraph 19 and 20 of the Report. Clauso 40 of course 
takes the place of clauses 38 and 39 of the 1928 Bill providing for the obligation 
to sell gold or gold exchange. Clause 40 of the 1928 Bill has been omitted as it 
would be inoperative. 

Clauso 42 reproduces clause 44 of the 1928 Bill without alteration, the princi- 

§ le of this clause having been approved in paragraph 28 of the Report. Tho 
etailed application of this principle, however, must receive careful consideration as 
recommended in paragraph 28 and the Committee stage will offer a convenient 
opportunity for this . 

Clause 43 reproduces the old clause 45, vide paragraphs 29 and 31 of the Report. 
. The Second Schedule giving the arrangements to be made with the Imperial 
Bank has also been left unaltered for the present but will be another matter for 
consideration in Joint Committee. 

Clause 44 reproduces clause 46 of the old Bill but the Fourth Schedule (old 
Schedule Three) has been modified so as to prove for a maximum 6 per cent, 
dividend— vido paragraph 2 7 of the Report : vide also note on tho Fourth 
Schedule. 

Clause 50. — This represents a tentative working out of the suggestion contained 
in the note on clauso 15 (2) in Appendix I to the Report. The subject persents 
serious difficulties which will have to be considered at a fatter stage. 

Clause 52— Certain modifications and additions have been made m tho regulation- 
making powers (vide note on tho clauso 13 of the 1928 Bill ante). 

The First Schedule — This has been framed in 'accordance with the recommenda- 
tions in paragraph 7 of tho Report. Appendix II of the Report has been amplified, 
in accordance with current distribution and nomenclature. 

The Second Schedule.— The First Schedule ot the 1928 Bill has been brought up 
to date in according with the latest information available. It may, however, be 
altered in the light of later information before the Bill comes up for final 
consideration. 
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The Fourth Schedule (vide note on clauso 44) provides for a maximum dividend 
of six per cent to be reached by stages diminishing by fifty per cent, successively 
with a minimum rise of 1-8 per cent. Thus if the fixed minimum divided is five 
por cent, it will be raised to 5 half per cent, if the distributable surplus rises to 
5 half crorcs, to 5f per cent if it rises to 7 crores, and so on. If the fixed 
minimum is 4 per cent, the stages will bo 5 por cent. 5 half per cent, and so on. 
Ihis follows the provisions of the Third Schedule of the 1928 Bill, except for the 
that tho 1028 Schedule provided for a maximum dividend of 7 per cent. 

The Fifth Schedule reproduces the Fourth Schedulo of the 1928 Bill with tho 
alterations necessitated by the modifications in the body of tho Bill. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE 


The business beforo the opening day of the Autumn Session of the Council of State 
held at Simla on the 29th. August 1933, largely consisted of answers to questions. • 

Fdtube of Aden 

On the 3 let. August Sir Fazl-i-Hitssain, initiating tho debato on tho future ad- 
ministration of Aden, said that the motion was being moved by him in order to dis- 
charge an obligation that the Government of India had incurred when the question oi 
the separation of Aden from India was raised in tho House. The Government at that 
time adopted a policy of neutrality and neither participated in tho discussion nor voted 
on tho motion. The Government had now decided to adopt the same attitude daring 
the present discussion. However, he would further explain the Government’s position 
in the matter. The first condition of separation was that India would bo reliovcu 
of tho annual contribution of approximately Bs, 20 lakhs in respect of the civil ana 
military administration of Aden. His Majesty’s Government had decided to c omn- 
buto this fund themselves, in tho place of Government of India. Ho honed that this 
statement would Batisfv those who pleaded tho view point of the people. of Aden. 
The Government members, however, would intervene to clear up such misapprehen- 
sions and misstatements as might occur, during tho debate. . . . 

Tho President observed that he had receivea three amendments to tho original 
motion, two of which were contrary in character. Ho said that Sir Fhirozo oeth- 
na’s motion was sufficiently comprehensive and asked, if tho other two members 
were prepared not to press their motions, in view of the fact, that their object was 
covered in Sir Phirozo Sethna’s resolution. 

They agreed, and Sir Phirozo Sethna moved his resolution in tho place of tho 
original motion. 

Sir P. Sethna traced the history of the agitation in India about Aden. Ho re- 
ferred to his resolution in the Council of State in September 1921, and quoted the 
views of several interests and of tho Government on the subject at the time. It was 
in 1927, that the Coramander-in-Chief, during tho budget debate, threw n bombshell 
and made tho staggering statement that it had been decided that the military ad- 
ministration would be definitely transferred to the Home Government. A week later 
tho spokesman of the Bombay Government, Sir Ernest Hotson stated in the Bombay 
Council, that H. E. the Commandcr-in-Chiefs statement came as a surprise to them 
as much as to the public. Again in 1929, an assurance was given in tho Bombay 
Council that the question of transfer had long since been abandoned. Bat in 1031 
tho administration of Aden was transferred frrom tho control of Bombay to tho 
Central Government. The matter did not rest there, and now they beard of tho 
transfer of Aden to tho Colonial Administration. 

Proceeding, Sir P. C. Sethna criticised tho Government communique, and asserted 
that Aden was more remotely situated from India. Ho did not dispute the point 
that in respect of political and military control, Aden might well remain under Im- 
perial authority. 

As regards tho saving of Bs. 20 lakhs to India, Sir Phirozo Sethna emphasised 
that by separation, India wonld lose more than Rs. 10 lakhs in salt, supertax and 
incometax, as after transfer these revenues would bo taken by tho Colonial Office. 
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As for the administration of justice, people there would be put to greater inconve- 
nience, because their appenls would hare to be sent to the Homo Government 4,Ud(J 
miles away, instead of to Bombay. As for the Services, even the small outlet for 
employment of Indians would bo closed. After the experience in many colonies 
elsewhere, particularly South Africa, they had great apprehension that their interest 
would suffer under the White race. Indians had gone there oven before the British 
came to the East. They had sunk erores in the rocky lands of Aden. They had 
sacrificed money, resources and energy more than anybody else. Aden to India was 
like Gibralter to Europe. It was the centre of India’s trade, worth Rs. 7 # erores 
annually. From there, Indian goods, rice, wheat, etc., found an outlet to Africa and 
Egypt. If transferred, Indians’ trade would suffer much. 

Sir P. Sethna’s Motion was adopted, without any dissent. 

Light-House Dues 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, then moved that tho dues imposed by tho 
order-in-council of His Majesty of 17th December, 1931, in respect of light-houses 
and buoys specified in the Schedule thereto, be levied in British India. He said 
that the Government of India under tho Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, agreed to 
co-operate with the Board of Trade to collect the dues. To legaliBo tho collection, 
it was necessary to obtain the consent of the Indian Legislature. Ho pointed out 
that the proposal to collect such dues was not without precedent. It would not 
involvo on the Government of India’s Customs administration nny disproportionate 
amount of labour and expense. It had been agreed that the Government of India 
would be allowed a commission of 74 per cent on the collections. 

The motion was adopted, and the'Council adjourned till the 4th. Sept. 

Peivilegfs of Futuke Councils 

4th. SEPTEMBER \—Mr. Mahomed Suhrctwardy moved a resolution recommending 
to tho Government to take early steps to move His Mnjesty’s Government to provido 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures in the new constitution with powers to 
adopt, as their own, tho privileges, powers and immunities of tho Houso of Commons 
in the United Kingdom as in- tho case of the Dominions, colonies and other partB of 
tho British Empire. He said that the question was brought before the Muddiman 
Committee, which failed to deal with it satisfactorily. Ho mentioned in detail tho 
privileges enjoyed by the members of the House of Commons. Tho speaker also 
mentioned the immunities enjoyed by the members of the Dominions’ Parliaments. 
Ho found no such provision in the White Paper and he suggested that a supple- 
mentary memorandum bo submitted to His Majesty’s Government, 

In view of the assurance, the mover withdrew the resolution. 

Betteeing Conditions of Ageicultueists 

The next resolution was moved by Mr. Eussain Imam, which stated that steps 
should be immediately taken to better the condition of agriculturists, and appoint a 
representative committee of officials and non-officials of both Houso to find ways and 
means and advise the Government on this subject. Ho said that four-fifths of the 
population of India depended on the prices of agricultural produce. It was within 
tho orbit of the Finance.Member to help in raising the price level. Tho country had 
to face tho fait accompli of the eighteen pence ratio which had a great effect on tho 
prices of commodities. Then, there was the question of a depreciated currency, which 
had seriously affected the agricultural classes. Ho complained of heavy railway 
freights. He was not inclined to bind the Government to nny definite action, but 
hoped that they would be more mindful of the needs of agriculturists, 

Mr. Mathraprasad Mehrolra said that the subject was of great importance, before 
which political questions receded to the background. In fact, the condition of tho 
agricultural classes had been, exploited by political 'agitators. Indebtedness of tho 
agriculturists had enormously increased, and created a grave situation. The fall in 
prices was very Berious. Ho urged a reduction of the canal rates and railway 
freights. 

Sir % asl-i-Mussain observed that the Government had nothing but admiration for 
the way in which the poorest section of tho agriculturists had been bearing tho 
troubles due to hard times, which unfortunately lasted so long. Tho outstanding 
point was that there was produce in plenty. It was almost more than was needed 
tor consumption within India, but the trouble was that the prices were very low. 
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Tho ineome^of the agriculturist had dwindled in some cases to the' vanishing point, 
and in almost nU cases by 30 to 40 per cent. What could bo done to overcome the 
calamity? In his opinion, no amount of financial jugglery, as was suggested by 
some member, could savo them from woes of this sort, because such a remedy could 
not possibly last long. Considering all sides of the question, the best policy he 
could adviso was a policy of ‘‘Wait and see.” Ho agreed that it was the duty of the 
Government to do the best, and take such steps as were necessary. In fact, they 
wero trying to adopt a determined effort, but the depression was not limited to a 
part of India, or even to the whole of India, but was world-wide. What could a 
committeo of both Houses do in such circumstances? Neither officials nor non- 
officials could do anything substantial to solve this problem. Wero it possible to 
achieve the object by that means, the Government would have been only too pleaBed 
to have done so long before. 

Mr. Hossnin Imam : Have you tried ? 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain : It is a pertinent question, but members could not havo for- 
gotten that a sum of Rs. 15 lakhs was spent on the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture, which thoroughly went into the question. The Government of India have sinco 
been occupied with giving effect to such of its recommendations as was possible. _ . 

There was also the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research which was carrying 
on very useful researches. During the last Delhi session, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Research Council had a conference with the members of both Houses which had 
proved very useful. The result of the researches had been found to bo effective 
and more useful than might have been expected. It had been extended over a wide 
field. The speaker particularly referred to the success achieved by the Research 
Council, in the Sngar industry. It wsb expected that within n year or so, India B 
output of sugar would be as much as India was consuming to-day. 

Proceeding, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain maintained that the Government were fully cons- 
cious of the troubles of agriculturist, and they wero doing their best to overcome 
them and were keeping in the closest touch with the Provincial Governments. Jlo 
quoted several figures and facts to show in that in several provinces, large remissions 
and suspension of revenue had been granted. To mention only a fow, in Bombay 
remission between 12 Vz to 25 per cent had been granted. In the U. P., remission of 
over Rs. iy 2 crorcs had been sanctioned, while in the Punjab, besidos .largo remis- 
sions the Punjab Government had appointed a committeo to enquire into the water 
rates. He alBO referred to the tariff protection of sugar and linseed as a result oi 
which in the latter ease, exports had enormously increased. Tbo position of cotton 
and rice was better than last year, though the condition of jute was not the same as 
before. Concluding, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain assured the Houso that tho Government ox 
India wero doing everything possible within their resources to help the agriculturists, 
and he had tho assurnnee of the Local Governments to the same effect. _ 

Tho House divided on Mr. Mehrotra’s amendment, which was rejected by ai 
against 10 votes; Tho main reolution was not pressed to a division. 

Fit EIGHT ON PUNJAB WHEAT 

A(r. Mahommad Din Choudhury moved the next resolution of the railway freights 
on the transport of the Punjab wheat to tho extent necessary for securing its sale on 
reasonable prices in the markets situated in other provinces. : , 

Mr. Mehrotra moved an amendment that reduction of the freight bo extended to 
nil agricultural products, 

Mr. M. IF. Brayshay , acting Chief Commissioner for Railways, replying sympa- 
thised with the resolution. He said that tho Government would havo been only too 
glad to reduce the railway freights, hnd there been signs of additional traffic to com- 
pensate for the loss. Unfortunately, tho railway had no large surplus that would 
help them to contemplate a general reduction in their rates. On the contrary, they 
were feeling the effects of tho depression ns much as agriculture, trado and commerce 
generally. During the last two or three years, they were examining the possibility 
of increasing their revenuo by reducing rates, and had held several Idiseussions witn 
the Agents of Railways, but it had been found that they had reached tho stage when 
all round reduction would only result in serious depletion of earnings. Now, there 
were 700 special local rates covering all commodities, not only agriculture. Even 
after actual reduction, they found that they could not attain tho result, namely, in- 
creased traffic. He could assure the Houso that the rates were fixed at a level so 
that they could get tbo maximum traffic. No further alteratioa was possible at the 
moment. 
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Mr. Mohammad Bin, •while withdrawing the resolution, again appealed to tho 
Railway Member to impress on the Railway Board the advisability of reducing 
freights. The Counoil then adjourned. 

Plea foe Release of Politicals 

6 th. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. Mehrotra moved a resolution urging tho release of 
political prisoners and detenus not guilty of acts of moral turpitudo or violence, 
In order to create an atmosphere of goodwill for the successful working of the 
Reforms. 

Mr. Hallet, Home-Secretary, replying to the debate on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, reiterated the Government’s policy by referring to the Secretary of 
State’s statement that the Government must have convincing reasons that 
tho release of prisoners would not be followed by a rovival of Civil 
Disobedience. Two months ago, it might have appeared that there was a 
chance of Civil Disobedience being abandoned, but after the Poona Confer- 
ence, Mr, Aney, the President of the Conference, made a statement on the 22nd 
July in which he definitely said that the campaign of Civil Disobedience would 
not be unconditionally withdrawn in the present circumstances. Therefore, Civil 
Disobedience still remained the accepted policy of tho Congress. Soon after the 
Poona Conference, 'people were in a bewilderment. Similarly also the Government 
could not foresee what change there was going to be in the situation. Could tho 
Government, having regard to past experience, contemplate any relaxation of their 
effort to stop it as soon as. an attempt had been made to revive a particular form 
of Civil Disobedienco which had proved most successful in the past ? In the 
Central provinces, there was a resumption of forest Batyagraha, and similarly in 
every other provinces the particular form of the movement which appaaled to that 
area most was attempted. The movement was not entirely dend, and was still 
alive. What was the guarantee, if the prisoners were released, that they would not 
participate in the movement ? 

As for tho charge of vindictiveness, the Home Secretary said that it was un- 
founded. Even several months before the Conference, the Government had realised 
that, though alive, tho movement was commanding much less public support. 
Accordingly, the Government of India, on that assumption, had addressed tho 
Local Governments whether they could not safely effect a reduction of the number 
of prisoners held in their jails. The Government of India could not decide that 
question themselves, as it mainly depended upon local conditions. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hallett quoted figures to show how recently, the total number 
of prisoners in jails all over India had come down to very small numbers, and 
considering the population of the provinces of India, tho figures worked to an 
infinitesimal percentage. 

Mr. Mehrotra asked for the permission of tho Chair to delete detenus from tho 
resolution. 

Sir Fazlt-ffussain felt, that while the mover himself had condemned Civil Dis- 
obedience in principle and in action, whether mass or individual, he should have 
been perfectly satisfied with the figures given by tho Home Secretary. As soon as 
the Government felt that the movement had practically failed, it began to consnlt 
the Local Governments suggesting the advisability of seeing whether those poor 
victims of others could not be released without the peace of the country in any 
way suffering. Something in the neighbourhood of two thousand were released 
before their time was up. 

The authors of the movement, instead of having the courage of their own 
convictions and dropping or abandoning it, had recourse to the subtley of suspend- 
ing tho movement temporarily for six weeks. But the Government went on with 
its policy of premature releases week after week, not in any way . of foolish gene- 
rosity, but of statesmanlike generosity.. The mover of. the resolution ought to have 
gono to the other side and cried halt, instead of coming to the Council. Surely, 
there were two parties and the Government had done their part in seeing that 
this wretched movement was really once for all buried. Tho resolution, at this 
juncture, was just like. asking the Governmant ‘‘Please do it, so that I may go to 
the electorate, and get votes.” He asked the House to reject the resolution, and 
prove its bona fides that in tackling the political problem of India, it was going on 
the right track. . . , 

The resolution wbb rejected without a division, 
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Official Bilfs Passed 

7th. SEPTEMBER Pour official bills were passed at to-day’s sitting of the 
Council. 

The Secretary presented the Cotton Textile Protection Bill ns passed in tho As- 
sembly. The four bills passed to-day were all passed in the Assembly. Tho first of 
these bills was to amend the Land Acquisition Act of 1804, the second was to 
regulate the possession of wireless telegraphy apparatus, the third was to amend the 
Indian Income-tax Act and the fourth was to amend the Indian Baihoays Act. 

Tho first three bills were passed without much controversy while the Rail-Road 
Bill envoked some discussion. Mr. Mathraprasad Mehrotra and Mr. Jagdish Baner- 
jee strongly opposed and Mr. Ghose Mauliek and Mr. Raghunnndan Sinha sup- 
ported it, Mr. Brayshay, in reply, assured them that bigger railways would not 
enter into unfair competition with private owners of buses. The Bill referred only 
to small railways which felt the competition acutely. Tho bill was passed. 

Provincial I. C. S. Cadre 

llth. SEPTEMBER: — The resolution of Mr. Hussain Imam urging a reduction in 
the strength of the provincial cadre of the I. 0. S., was considered. Mr. Hussain 
Imam was glad that the Government had already effected n ten per cent reduction 
in the cadre. By this resolution ho did not mean that a reduction of about 250 
officers should be effected all at once, but ho wanted to impress upon tho Govern-, 
ment tho necessity of such action in the course of a definite period, say within ton 
years. With this object in view, he would appeal to the Government to take stock 
of tbo situation, and gradually reduce the annual recruitment. 

Proceeding, the speaker pointed out several differentiations between Europeans 
and Indians, and even between Indian officers recruited in England and those re- 
cruited in India. 

Mr. Hallett, Homo Secretary, said that it was a highly technical question, and 
it was not desirable to discuss it in the Council. If tho mover wanted further 
details, he would advise him to go to his office, where he would discusB them. The 
Government were alive to the soveral points raised by Mr. Hussain Imam; but toe 
conditions wero not the same in all, the provinces. Madras followed a different sys- 
tem than that obtaining elsewhere in India. As for tho complaint that in - Bengal 
there were an unduly largo number of additional District Judges, it was duo to too 
fact that Bengalees were moro litigious people. With the new reforms, more Civi- 
lians would bo needed to undertake special works. The reforms would require many 
officers to make arrangements for elections. As regards leave reserves, it was true 
that circumstances had changed owing to tho recruitment of a large number of 
Indians. However, the Government had made enquiries into tbiB point, and wero 
now engaged in working out a reduction as far as possible. 

There was a certain misunderstanding regarding the discrimination between Indian 
and European officers. Tho Home Secretary pointed out that European officers 
were granted long leave, in view of tho fact they went on leave only onco in two 
or three yearn. The White Paper proposals did not contemplate any change in tbo 
present system of recruitment in the early yearB of tho new constitution. Therefore, 
the existing system of recruitment of Europeans and Indians on tho basis of a fifty - 
fifty ratio would continue for years to come. The Government wero taking up tbo 
main question under the existing circumstances, but it was not possible for him to 
say whether the level of reduction in the cadre achieved would no ICO per cent or 
more. 

Tho resolution was rejected by 33 against 7 votes. 

Andamans Prisoners 

Mr. V. V. Kalihkar, moving his resolution urging an enquiry into tbo grievan- 
ces of the _ Andaman prisoners and into the causes of the death of throe political 
prisoners, said that tho Government’s policy now was quito different from that enun- 
ciated by Sir William Vincent. He quoted from the reports of the Jails Committees 
of 1864 and 1920, the last of which had recommended that the penal settlement 
should bo closed. Public feeling to-day was very strong against sending any political 
prisonor to tho Andamans. Ho drow attention to the fact that the climate of tho 
Andamans was unsuitable, and referred to tho death of a prisoner as tho 
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result of hunger strike and of two other from illness. Proceeding, Mr. Kalikbar 
asked why the names of the hunger-strikers were not published, as non- 
publieation of the same had caused great anxiety among the relatives of 
prisoners. The speaker read out the names of some prisoners which had appeared 
in the Press. He also said that some complaint had also appeared in the Press 
regarding the treatment of political prisoners. 

Continuing, Mr. Kalikkar suggested that if the Government persisted .in their 
policy of deportation to tho Andamans, they Bhould advise their agent there to take 
more care of the health of the prisoners etc. In his opinion, the Governmentcom- 
mitted a blunder in the looking after of the prisoners’ grievances, which act of omission 
had resulted in a tragedy. The Government should know that there was a strong 
feeling in the country against their Andamans policy, and that there was an insis- 
tent demand that the Government should make a thorough enquiry into the 
unfortunate affair. 

Sir Harry Haig , Home Member, intervening, at an early stage in the debate, 
entered into an elaborate defence of tho Government’s policy. He emphatically 
denied that any kind of political prisoners who disobeyed the law, in furtherance of 
Congress activities, had been sent there. Nor had Government the slightest in 
tention of doing so. The prisoners deported to the Andamans were of tho terrorist 
type, who were convicted of volience or in connection with conspiracy 
in furtherance of the terrorist movement. They were sent there after 
repeated representations from the Government. It was found that ns 
long as those men remained in tho jails of Bengal, there was serious danger 
of their communicating with the fellow-conspirators and outside. Only recently 
in the peaceful Presidency of Madras, a dangerous and revolutionary conspiracy 
had cropped up, and that conspiracy had its origin in the terrorist prisoners who 
were detained in the jails of Madras. Therefore, it was necessary that these terro- 
rist prisoners should be isolated. In March 1921, the Government announced their 
decision to abandon the Andamans as a penal settlement, but within a short time 
it was found that the jails in India were overcrowded, and it waB necessary to 
reopen the settlement for the transportation of new prisoners. It had been found 
that n sufficiently large number of prisoners volunteered to go there. ItBeemed strange 
to him that the Andamans was being described as hell on earth. At present, there 
were 6,537 prisoners. The number of terrorist prisoners there was 112. The history 
of the hunger-strike had been explained from time to time in Government commu- 
niques, and there was little for him to say about it now. 

Proceeding, Sir Harry Haig said that when it became apparent that it was 
impossible to give up the Andamans as a penal settlement, vigorous efforts were 
made to improve and remedy the conditions as prescribed in the Jails Committee 
report. His predecessor, the late Sir Alexander Muddiman, visited the settlement in 
1925, and as a result he took special pains to develop tho Andamans and sinco 
then, the conditions, particularly the health conditions, had improved, A sum of 
over Rs. 23 lakhs had been spent in reclaiming the malarial swamps. 

Referring to the fears expressed about the Cellular Jails, Sir Harry Haig pointed 
out that they were entirely unfounded. These jails were constructed in 1910 under 
modern conditions. They were three-storied buildings which, if existing in Bombay, 
would be monopolised by merchant princes. (Laughter). The sanitary conditions 
were up to the standard of those of the ordinary tails in India. He could assure 
the House that tho prisoners did receive every kina of attention from the medical 
staff. Recently, when fifty-three prisoners went on hunger-strike, tho Government 
of India asked the Punjab Government to lend the services of an experienced 
officer, Col. Barker. The latter officer, at short notice, undertook the tedious journey 
and according to his report, the medical arrangements were eminently satisfactory. 
The treatment of the hunger-strikers, he further reported, was humane and sym- 
pathetic. It was a matter for congratulation that the small medical staff there 
cheerfully responded to the great strain caused by the hunger-strike of such a 
large number of prisoners. 

Proceeding, Sir Harry Haig said that in some newspapers it had been stated 
that the prisoners had abandoned tho hunger-strike under certain conditions. The 
Home Member stated that it was absolutely untrue. Tho real fact was that they 
gave up the hunger-strike unconditionally. On their assurance of good behaviour, 
privileges, of which they had' been deprived ns a punishment, were restored at the 
end of August last. Thus discipline having been restored, the Chief Commissioner 
adopted a more sympathetic policy, with the result that the prisoners were now 
10(a) 
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receiving some more news-papers and having more interviews, etc. In his opinion, 
the hunger-strike had been most humanely and skilfully hnndled. 

As regards the policy of sending prisones to the Andamans, the Government 
were convinced that it was an essential part of their fight against terrorism, 

Concluding Sir Harry Haig referred to the recent murder of Mr. B. E. J. Burge. 
He said 

“We have recently had a tragic reminder that terrorism is still active, continually 
plotting in secret ana watching its opportunity to deal with stealthy blow of the 
nssassin. This Council and the Assembly have given expression to their horror at 
the murder of Mr. Burge, and have thus faithfully interpreted what 1 believe to bo 
the general conscience of India. Nevertheless, these assassinations go on, despite 
tbo result and unremitting action of the Government. Wo cannot expect altogether 
to eliminate them until there is a continuous and active public opinion working 
terrorism. The task of building up such public opinion must, I admit, be a slow 
one. But it will inevitably be retarded if contrary influences are at work. 

“In the past, there had been not only to a large extent public apathy, but there 
had been public sympathy ; and it is on that sympathy that the terrorist movement 
has flourished. It was only two nnd a half years ago that the Indian National 
Congress passed a resolution which, while professing to disapprove of political vio- 
lence, recorded its admiration of the bravery and sacrifice of three political murderers, 
who had carried out the assassinations of a young police officer, in circumstances 
not unlike those of the recent assassination of Mr. Burge, and expressed its indi- 
gnation at these three murderers being made to pay the penalty of their crime. 
That resolution was a signal for an outburst of sympathy, with eulogy, of the 
assassins, while the toll of terrorist murders steadily mounted. Conditions now 
nro happily far different to those of the dark days of 1931. But I cannot forget 
the resolution about Bhagat Singh and his companions, which acted as such a 
powerful encouragement to the spirit of terrorism, was drafted by Mr. Gandhi and 
sponsored by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. I hope the spirit of that resolution is now 
dead, and I should not have thought it necessary to refer to it at the present time 
had it not been for two recent facts. The first is that Mr. Gandhi alone, as far as 
I have observed, among Indian public men, thought fit, while deploring the murder 
of Mr. Burge, to explain that ho called the wrongs committed by Government led 
to the commission of these crimes. It is a short Btep, as bitter experience has 
shown us in the past, from such explanations of the causes of the murder, to 
sympathy with the murderers. The other fact is that one of the first public acts 
of Paudit Jawaharlal Nehru, after his release from prison, was to include his name 
among a list of miscellaneous signatures to a manifesto which, whatever may have 
been its primary object, must have the effect of keeping alive tho feeling of sym- 
pathy for terrorist prisoners in the Andamans. I hope, what I have said to-day 
will show the House clearly that there is uo occasion for sympathy with these men 
merely as prisoners. Ana if that is so, let there be no sympathy for them as 
terrorists or any attempt to cloak their real character by describing them under 
the respectable euphemism of political prisoners. I trust that, in view of my full 
explanation of the real facts, the mover will not feel it necessary to proceed with 
his resolution, and will agree to withdraw it." 

Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

Cinchona Cultivation 

Sir N. Chokscy moved the next resolution to institute an enquiry into tho feasi- 
bility of tho cultivation of that particular Bpccies of cinchona treo that yielded 
alkaloids of stable composition for the treatment of malaria, as introduced by the 
Hygiene Commission of tho League of Nations, and included in the British Pbar- 
mneopoea. He said that the only way to increase tho productive capacity of tbo 
masses was by freeing them from ill-health, disease and death. India had budgeted 
nearly 46 crores for defence. Let the Government spend ten lakhs more to reha- 
bilitate and recondition the masses, and save them from malaria. 

Major-General Graham (Public Commissioner) gave the very interesting history 
of the cultivation of cinchona. He also narrated tho work done by tho League of 
Nations in this connection. In his opinion, it was not necessary to change tho 
Government’s quinine policy. India had not been slack in keeping a watch over 
what was happening in other parts of the world. He thought that no useful pur- 
pose would be served by an enquiry at this stage. The resolution was withdrawn. ' 
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Land Tax in Ryotwari Abbas 

Mr. V. G. Vellingiri Gounder then moved the last of the resolutions on the 
agenda, urging that land tax in ryotwari areas generally was unduly heavy and 
had reduced the ryots, during these days of economie depression, to very straitened 
and miserable circumstances, and that a general reduction of the tax be made 
according to needs and conditions of each province. 

Mr. Gounder asserted the ryot had actually reached the end of his resources. 
The money value of his produce had gone down to its lowest depth. At this junc- 
ture, it was upto the Government, who were the biggest landlords inasmuch as 
they took crores ns land revenue, to come to his rescue. 

Speaking of Madras, the speaker pointed out that the incidence of land tax was 
higher than in any other province, in some cases, it was more than 100 per cent. 
Taking advantage of the law-abiding nature of the people of Madras, the Govern- 
ment did not raise their little finger to enquire into their grievances. After great 
agitation, tho Madras Government, in a half-hearted manner, granted suspension 
of two annas in tho rupee in some nine districts. He hoped that at least now 
they would take immediate steps to improve the economic conditions. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hunsain observed that in every way Madras was more advanced than 
the rest of India. The people there were highly educated, clever and wealthy. 

Proceeding, Sir FazI-i-Hussain said that it would be dangerous to adopt any 
general policy in this matter as contemplated in the resolution. If they were to 
pass that resolution, it would mean that they were casting some reflection on the 
local Legislature. He himself felt so, as one who knd been long in a provincial 
legislature. In this matter, he could assure ths House that the local legislatures 
and Governments were cognisant of their interests, and in fact had been dealing 
with the question. They were in hard times, not peculiar to India alone. Some 
procedure in tho direction of a sliding system had been adopted in more than one 
province. While agreeing with the sentiments of the mover, he could not accept 
tho resolution in tho way in which it is understood. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, winding up tho debate, further emphasised that tho Madras 
system of education had been most beneficinl to the province a3 was seen from the 
results. Out of tho Indianisation of Civil Service, Madrasis took a great share. 
Even in the Government of India Secretariat, there were a large number of young 
Madras graduates. While requesting the mover to withdraw the resolution, he 
assured the House that he would circulate the opinion of tho House, as expressed 
during the debate to all the local Governments. 

On this assurance the resolution was withdrawn. 

Legal Practitioneb’s Act Amending Bill 

Mr. V. V. Kalikhar moved for tho circulation of the Bill to amend the Legal 
Practitioner’s Act. He said that the amendment was necessitated by the tendency 
of the High Courts to assume jurisdiction over public and private activities of tho 
practitioners unconnected with their professional capacity. HiB object was to do 
away with the superintendence and control by the High Court over the non- 
professional activities of practitioners. He had no objection to the High Courts 
taking notice of professional malpractices. 

The House agreed to circulation of tho Bill and adjourned till the 13th. 

Export Doty on Gold 

13th. SEPTEMBER: — Mr. Mossain Imam moved to-day the first resolution 
urging Government to place an export duty of about three rupees per ounce on all 
gold bullion or coins to be exported out of British India, and to make it obligatory 
on tho Currency Department to purchaso all gold offered at a price to bo fixed by 
the Government of India, the price being about Rs. 80 perlounce. 

The speaker said that the position of gold was rapidly changing, and his only 
idea was that the price should be fixed in the neighbourhood of Rs. 80. India’s 
finances were not in a flourishing condition. Customs revenue, particularly, was 
dwindling. Apart from the consideration of revenue, they wanted that the Govern- 
'ment should purchase gold at a reasonable price when it was available at their 
doors. It was high time the Government abandoned policy of strengthening the 
Gold Reserve. 

The Finance Secretary , replying, felt a difficulty in understanding the point of 
. the sponsors of the resolution, that Government’s revenue should be increased, or 
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nr in should acquire gold, Any attempt to discuss a tax in advance 

„ nH . terras, would give rise to absurd speculative rumours. Therefore, he 
n « la a .P° s,tl0 J| Jo anything as to the revenues. There was a confusion 

Tf ii 05? 8 „ j 1SS ,V G whether it was good or bad that India was parting with gold: 
nf _ n 0, 8 „0°j’ ( *ben obviously, they did not want to hamper it by the imposition 
tii« a an5n0 rt f d *u ty ‘ But '[ lfc bad, then tb e Outy ought to be prohibitive. In 
rl P 5 .• f th i “ over - was a reference to the foreign debts of India. These 
e - r 't^j- e u ts ’ , fln , d J? T l ^ at reason it paid them not to build up useless 
?® 8 " v „ es “ Indla - bu t to build up reserves in sterling. The liabilities of India were 
offered hhmfelP ° D y ’ an£ * 11 °^ T ‘ 0UB - V P atd them to acquire that when opportunity 

Mr : Taylor referred _ to the Reserve Bank Committee report. The 
w ere of tho opinion that it was a sound course for India to remain on 
10 j 0® r,ID F. standard. If she were to remain on a Sterling stnndnrd, then tho 
question of inflation would not arise. They could inflate or contract just as easily 
5!fi D .? ob against gold. The mover had accused tho Government of stand- 
,, both the gold and sterling market, which statement was palpably con* 
(llc Public facts, as they had already in the present year purchased over 
lo millions, much more than in the past. What was the object in the Government 
buying at different prices, from day to day, in a wildly fluctuating market, the 
most speculative commodity, when they had got a plan already laid down, which 
they could follow simply, and with advantage to the country? 

,, Concluding, tho Finance Secretary said : “I do not know why people talk of 
the flight of gold any more than they talk of the flight of coal or jute or manganese. 
Gold belongs to prive individuals. They nro not giving away gold for nothing.' 
Ahey are getting something in exchange, which they obviously prefer to gold. 
Otherwme they would not sell it. That, I submit, Sir, is of immesurnblo advantage 
to the country.” ’ ’ 

, Tj le speaker continued: It has been argued that a country which is on a gold 
standard has advantages in comparison with others. “1 don’t believe that. In 
France, when they had to float a loan, it meant for them 5% per cent, though 
Franco was bursting with gold, whereas India was able to borrow under four per 
cent. It was because unlocked hoards of gold which wero spreading their fertilising 
stream round India enabled her to stand up to the unparalleled economic depro- 
ssion. in. view of the fact that this question wns going to be examined by tho 
legislature in the immediate futuro in connection with Reserve Bank and also on 
general merits, the Finance Secretary said that he would aBk the House to reject 
the motion. (Applause). 

The resolution was rejected without a division. 


University Training 

Mr. Mehrotra moved the next resolution urging adequate 


— — “*"* ui £ ui k uucuuum support and ample 

opportunities for the expansion of the University Training Corps all over India. 
He said that development of the University Training Corps would build up the 
character of young men in the country beforo they entered life. It would in a' 
way help them to keep away from useless and subversive movements. Almost all 
the Universities in India were in favour of such corps, aud several of them wero 
even prepared to meet the expenses from their own funds. Such a development 
would further enable them to quicken the pace of Indianisation Tvith considerable 
economy. 

■,'£ h f n Co™maiuh r -i n -Chief said that the U. T. C. were raised primarily with a 
view to obtaining recruits for the officer classes in the provincial and urban units 
vlciit „/*v, an Territorial Force. The number of these corps was increased as a 
result of the recommendation of the Shea Committee from eight units in 1925 to 
w At/ t wcre / pen ?'H. g /'IS Ia ^bs annually. But ns a recruiting ground 

iL il il t be 3- f ° utld .,‘ hat tbc J bad almost entirely failed, and the U. T. C.s 
S th „ e f :eof "° d,re ?, t md'tary vn!ue of any kind. Even from tho educational 

°‘ r 5 ° n f ‘ ho results achieved had been disappointing. Of the eleven contiu- 

Th n shortiL ®"S ° r ,. tvr< ? e , Ter rapeecded in reaching their full authorised strength. 

•Provinces ^ ,n ? a,cuttn and Madras. Bombay, the United 

1 rovmces, Punjab and Delhi had shown better results. On the whole there seemed 
to be no spontaneous desire in most parts of India for Univcrsit^ Training Corps. 

cxDenditure n to^ 8 tlin' eE pr(^r lnll f' a ^ Btri ', 1Kency ’ 'I hilc *bey had already reduced army 
expenditure to tho extent of several crores, it vms not reasonable to expect them 
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to spend more money than they were doing nt present on n force which was of 
such doubtful value. However, they in the army, would not stand m the way. it 
there was an appreciable demand from the public. He would advise the members 
to get into touch with the Advisory Boards. If any recommendations reached them 
from local military authorities, then the Government would see what could be done 
in the matter. But, in their opinion, the present Btaff was most efficient, but if any 
complaints were received, they were prepared to consider them. For the last four 
or five years nothing had happened. Therefore, he did not see any. reason to alter 
the present system. He advised the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Cotton Pp.otection Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER The Council passed to-day the Cotton Textile Industry 
Protection Act, ns passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moving that the measure bo taken into consi- 
deration, stated that they were negotiating a fresh trade agreement with Japan. At 
the same time, a deputation of the Cotton Textile Industry in Japan would be 
coming to confer with the Indian mill-owners in connection with the present day 
competition. It would be unwise to give legislative effect to tariff. proposals which 
might require to be seriously altered after the forthcoming negotiations. Therefore, 
the extension of the present measure of protection till March was sought by the 
present Bill. 

Messrs. Mehrotra and Jagadish Banerjee supported the Bill/" 

Mr. Henderson, of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, said it was an important 
mile-stone in India’s constitutional ns well as fiscal development, that for the first 
time, in the matter of trade relationships, a Sovereign Power wns sending an official 
delegation to confer with the Government of India on terms of complete equality. 
This conference might also prove to be a turning point in Indin’s position in 
world trade. The coming conference was for an examination of the trade relations 
of the future. It might succeed or fail. If the conference did not succeed, 
then the Government of India should take immediate steps, under the 
legislation which had been passed unanimously by both Houses, to give 
the fullest protection necessary to those industries which were already suffering 
grievously. . He hoped that protection would be given promptly. Although India 
would participate in the conference as a Sovereign Power, she went as . a member 
of the Empire whose delegates had pledged themselves to close co-operation in the 
matter of tariffs, currencies and price levels. He hoped the conference would succeed. 

Mr. Stewart, replying to the debate, assured the Houso that the Government of 
India had already sent invitations to industrial and commercial bodies, in the 
country to send their representatives to form a papel of advisors during the 
negotiations. 

Mr. Basu : What about the cotton-growers ? 

Mr. Stewart : Cotton-growerB also have been asked to send their representatives. 
The. Government would not fail to consult any interests concerned with the question 
during the negotiations. The Bill was passed. 

The Reserve Bank Bill Debate 

16th. SEPTEMBER The Reserve Bank Bill and the consequential Bill amending 
the Imperial Bank Act, came up before the Council to-day on the motion of Mr. 
Taylor for .'reference to a committee of 28 members for report by the 20th. November. 

Mr. Taylor regretted Sir George Schuster’B absence, owing to pre-occupations 
in the Lower House. He said that it was not intended that the proposed Bank 
should be a. law unto itself, for.it would operate within clearly defined fines which 
would bo laid down by the Legislature. . But even within these lines, legislation 
would be useless, unless the administration was effective and responsible. The 
greatest care should be taken to ensure that the body, which administered currency 
legislation, was of 6uch a character as to command the confidence of the country. 
In the . matter of currency, it was desirable that there should be a body outsido 
the. legislature, which would represent the financial interests of the country and 
which could make their voice heard, if they considered that any policy was being 
adopted without duo consideration of all the interests involved. The universal 
experience of all countries was that this check could be made and suitably applied 
by an institution which represented a wide and influential body of share-holders. 
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India’s credit had improved in a manner which would have been considered 
entirely impossible twenty-four months ago. They now had sufficient gold and 
sterling within their grasp to bring within reach the reserve of 50 per cent in 
external assets, which the proposals of 1927 indicated as sufficient to enable the 
Reserve Bank to function. Mr. Taylor stressed the urgency. of motion, as the 
Reserve Bank must not only have been set up, but must be working before Fede- 
ration could be introduced. 

Mr. B. K. Basu welcomed the debate in the Council, because it had been insin- 
uated in the Assembly that this Council was not fit for the job of joining in tho 
Committee on tho Bill. He protested against the insinuation. Referring to. the 
controversy of a Stato versus Share-holders’ Bank, Mr. Basu wanted the Committee 
to consider the merits of both, before coming to a final conclusion. The State Bank 
should not bo considered ns an institution controlled by the Government, for it 
could be an independent body liko the Port Trust. Everything should be done to 
dispel the suspicion that the Reserve Bank would be controlled . by financial inte- 
rests from England. In order to avoid British influence or political influenco from 
being exercised, it should be laid down that shnres could be held only by those 
who were nationals of the country and not merely those residing in India. Inci- 
dentally ho suggested tho appointment of Sir. C. S. Rangaswami to the Committee 
in order to give expert advice. Concluding Sir. Basu referred to the Ratio question 
and hoped the Committee would see that tho standard of exchange was of a more 
permanent character than tho Sterling exchange. 

Mr. Henderson, of the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, supported tho motion. 
He said that the establish. nent of a Reserve Bank would bo a turning point in 
India’s financial history, as it would be on Indian institution responsible to the 
Indian Federal Government. And it was good that at this stage tho rupee was 
linked to sterling, as thereby India stood to gain much. Sterling had the British 
Government's credit behind it, and London had become once more the financial 
centre of the world. He, however, desired no change in the present ratio, aB it 
would only lead to unnecessary speculation. . . ■ 

Mr. Henderson spoko favouring a shareholders’ bank, especially as mo3t of tno 
central banks which were so constituted had given entire satisfaction. Regarding 
shares, he wanted a provision which would prevent binnmi holding. Regarding tho 
head office of the Bank, ho repeated Sir Leslie Hudson’s view, that it should be 
a moving office like the central office of the Imperial Bank. ... f 

Mr. Jagadisli Chandra Bancrjec thought that tbero should bo a limitation ot 
a number of shares that an individual might be allowed to bold. The number ot. 
votes of each individual should be limited to fivo. If there was no limit, then 
capitalists would raise the shnre value and purchase almost all the shares. Quoting 
Sir Purshottamdas, the speaker agreed that the board of management should work 
as a commercial organisation on tho lines laid down by the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. Mehrotra considered that it did not matter whether the Bank was a State 
bank or a Shareholders’ Bank. What was important was the spirit with which it was 
worked. It would bo a more pious wish that the Bnnk should be free from political 
influence, the speaker observed, while the Governor-General and tho Secretary of 
State, being political heads, moulded the entire policy of the Bnnk. ( 

Pleading the enuse of agriculturists, Mr. Mehrotrn expressed the opinion that 
the share value should not be more than Rs. 100, as agriculturists were nil poor. 
He opposed making the Imperial Bank the sole agent of the Reserve Bank, and 
criticised the linking of the rupee to sterling. 

Mr. Mahd. Padsha : who spoke next, differed from Mr. Mehrotra, and said 
that it was vital that it should bon shareholders’ bank, ns experience -in other 
countries was in favour of such a scheme. Referring to political influence, lie did 
not seo how it could bo completely eliminated as tho appointment of the Governor 
nnd some of tho directors would be in the hands of the Governor-General. 
What, however, they should avoid was tho Bank coming under the sway of party 
politics. He appealed to tho Government to reconsider the Ratio. 

Mr. Hossain Imam wanted an equitable sbaro of the advantages of the agency 
of the Reserve Bnnk to be given to all indigenous bauks. Incidentally, he pleaded 
a reservation of seats for Bihar on the directorate. The success of the Bank would 
be judged not by the manner in which it controlled currency, but by how it promo- 
ted material prosperity of the country. . . 

The Maharaja of Dinajpur, while agreeing with the suggestion that tho direc-. 
tornte should include representatives of the leading commercial bodies, pleaded that 
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one director should be appointed for each of the five areas to represent the agricul- 
tural interests. He did not want the Bank of England to act as the Reserve Bank’s 
agent in England. 

The speaker said that despite the speeches of Mr. Taylor on the export of gold, 
he feared that it would react as a great set-back to the future credit of the country. 
Ho deplored that while the United States of America were inflating currency, for 
raising prices, no such action was taken in India. 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, complimented the members on the judicious tone 
maintained in the debate. He assured the House that the interests of the agricul- 
turists would not be-lost sight of. As a Governor of the Imperial Bank for six 
years, he strongly protested against the various charges levelled against it. Tho 
present strong position of India in credit was largely due to the stern policy of tho 
Government for the past ten years. 

Proceeding, Mr. Taylor wished to make it clear that the Reserve Bank would 
have no power to alter the Ratio. No Central Bank in the world was allowed to 
meddle with the exchange of the country. That was entirely the concern of the 
Government. The Government did not consider that the Ratio issue arose out of the 
present motion at all. The present legislation was not proposed to be a permanent 
measure. The fundamental proposition before them was to secure reasonable secu- 
rity during the early years of the new constitution. But they need not think of 
the date of termination. They would require it to be a reasonably long period, and 
that period should be left to the joint committee to decide. 

As to the question whether it should be a State bank or a shareholders’ bank, 
Mr. Taylor quoted the Finance Member’s speech in the Assembly, and held that 
after great consideration as a sort of compromise they favoured a shareholders’ 
bank. Concluding, Mr. Taylor appealed to the House to look on tho problem as a 
practical proposition. 

Tho motion was carried. 

Imperial Bank Amendment Bill 

Mr. Taylor, moving tho resolution on the Imperial Bank Amendment Bill, said 
that if tho Reserve Bank was created, it was obvious that the Government’s relation- 
ship would be primarily with that Bank and not with the Imperial Bank, and that 
the work which the Imperial Bank would continue to do on behalf of the Govern- 
ment at those places where there was no branch of the Reserve Bank, should be 
governed by the agreement not with the Government, but with the Reserve Bank. 
The only specific power which the Government proposed to retain was that enabling 
them to call for a direct investigation of the financial affairs of the Bank if they 
considered it necessary. Tho original Act was hurriedly drafted and passed in a 
. rush immediately after the War, when many problems had to be considered, and 
when the transformation of the Indian monetary and credit system as a result of 
War, made it imperative that the old presidency bank system should be replaced by 
something more modern, comprehensive and efficient. The amendments were intended 
to effect minor alterations, though they looked somewhat formidable. 

The House accepted the select committee motion. 

Murshidabad Estate Bill 

18 th. SEPTEMBER There Bills, namely, the Murshidabad Estate Administration 
Bill, the Indian Tea Control Bill and the Indian Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill 
were passed in the Council to-day. 

Mr. Glancy, moving the Murshidabad Estate Administration Bill, said that the 
Nawab of Murshidabad had contracted heavy liabilities, and thus reduced the property 
to a deplorable state. If the Government had not intervened, the creditors might 
not get a fair deal. Now tho Government had made arrangements to pay off three 
lakhs annually, and the estate would be free from encumbrances within a few 
years. The Creditors need be under no apprehension of unfair intervention. 

■ Mr. Jiigadish Bannerji pleaded for similar help and protection to other estates 
all over India. 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga, Chaudhri Mahomed Din, Mr. Mehrotra and Sir. 
, Mahomed Padsha all gave their whole-hearted support to the Bill. 

Dewan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetti pointed out that the Madras Govern- 
ment had given financial aid to several such families without distinction. 
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Mr. Glancy, replying, stated that tho estates were situated -in B ^kTmnnn"er 
•nnitiou in Bihar. The estimated income was Rs. 7 % lakhs learly. Tha g 
C a distinguished Indian belonging to the I. C. S. and the Nawab had every 

reason to congratulate himself on the selection. . fnVen un clause 

The motion for consideration was accepted, and the Bill was taken up 

by The president stated that three amendments had been handed °™ rt0 ^ 

Mr Mehrotra iust before the meeting of the Council. The Chair would not cncour 
S Bueh Peaces, as it would not Ge fair to the Government members as well as to 
others that they should be called upon to reply on such short notice, , whcn 
Mr Mehrotra explained that the Bill was placed on the table on Sat 7 h 

tho Council sat till 3-30 p. m. Since then, the office had remained closed, ana n 

had no option but to hand over the amendments now. , 

n However, tho President disallowed the amendments, and the Bill was passed 

Tea Controi. Bill 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moving that the Tea Control Bill be ta en 
into consideration, said that the Indian Industry had given its full approval 

lb0 Mr b< Henderson observed that the Tea License Committee had been functioning 
since Mav. and had given universal satisfaction ■ _ . , ... 

Mr HI D. Devadoss pleaded the cause of the small estates. _Ho said tha 
small Indian estates in particular were not accustomed to keeping in some 
tirrmer accounts, and the penalties should not be stringent againBt them. 

P Sin Stewart assured the House that there would be proper scrutiny before action 
was taken. Tho Bill was passed. 

Merchant Shipping Bill 

The last Bill, namely, tho Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill rol,l j!"E I to safety 
of life at sea, moved by Mr. Stewart, was also passed and the House adjourned. 

The Indian Medical Council Bill 

21st SEPTEMBER The Indian Medical Council Bill, passed by the Legislative 
Assembly yesterday, was moved by Sir Fnz-i-Hussain in the Council to-day. 

Sh Fazl-i-Hussam briefly narrated the history of the Bill and pointed out how 
after the select committee’s alterations, the Bill commanded a greater measure m 
agreement among all sections and it was finally passed without a division m 
llowet House. He hoped that it would receive similar treatment in the Council also. 

Sir N. Choksy, speaking from his experience of forty years in the Medical pro- 
fession, supported the Bill, not because it would yield any “atonal advantage » 
Indian Graduates, but in order to remove the injustice and hardship they baa nee 
subjected to during the last three-and-a-half years. He hoped that the Medical 
Council, when established, would recognise for registration, as a matter or P“» 

iustice, those university qualifications that were left unrecognised since hebniary ioo . 

Mr. Mathruprasad Mehrotra, Mr. Mohammad Padshah, Mr. Jadadiah Iiancrjcc 
and Chnudhury Mohammad Din gave their wholehearted support to tho measure. 
Tho Bill was passed and tho Council adjourned ‘sine die’. 



THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

AUTUMN SESSION— SIMLA— 22nd. AUGUST to 21st.SEPTEMBER 1933. 

The Autumn session of the Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on the 22nd, 
August 1933 with the Hon. Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chelli, the President, in the 
chair. The inaugural address, which used formerly to mark the occasion, was fixed 
for August 30 to enable the Viceroy to address both the Houses jointly. 

Mahatma's Fast and Release 

A series of questions were asked in the Assembly about Mahatmaji’s fast, 
Sir Harry Haig , the Home Member, explained whv facilities for carrying on 
'■Harijan” work from prison were given to Gandiiiji when he was a Btate 
prisoner, and put forih the plea of “jail discipline” on the present occasion ' as 
regards his similar demands. 

Asked by M. Maswood Ahmed if the Government would release him on grounds 
if bis life was in danger, Sir Harry Haig said that he was not prepared to make a 
statement on what the attitude of the Government would be. 

Asked why Mahatmaii had been put in “A” class, as he has no property and 
has the poorest standard of living, Sir Harry Haig said: “Mr. Gandhi appears to 
have a traditional claim. 

A number of questions were also asked about tbo last Calcutta Congress session 
incidents and Pandit Maiaviya’s allegations, in reply to which the Home Member 
maintained denying the allegations. 

The Petroleum Bill 

After business of a formal nature had been transacted Sir Fra?ik Noyce intro- 
duced the Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to import, transport, 
storage, production and refinement of petroleum and other inflammable substances. 

The Petroleum Act was passed in 1899, when tho use of petroleum, particularly 
of a dangerous type, was limited and with the great developments of its use in the 
last thirty years, the old Act has become unsuitable in several wayB. As early as 
1903, the attention of the Government of India was drawn to the inconvenienco 
arising from the existence in different provinces of separate sets of rules to regulate 
the importation, possession and transport of petroleum. The Local Government and 
the interests concerned were consulted on tbo subject of revising the Act a few 
years ago, and it was agreed by all the Local Governments that the rule-making 
power should be transferred to the Central Government. In addition several other 
changes were proposed in the light of experience. The Bill contained three chapters. 
The first related to the control of petroleum, the secend to its testing, while 
the third contained the necessary penal provisions. 

Income-tax Act Amending Bill 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd introduced the Income-tax Act Third Amendment Bill. 

The object of the Income-tax Amendment Bill is to introduce into the permanent 
income-tax law two sets of provisions, relating to details of assessment which have 
in the recent past been the subject, from time to time, of ad hoc action, taking 
the form either of cntrieB in the Finance Act of the year or of notification 
under section 60 of tbs Indian Income-tax Act. The two sets of provisions 
concerned relate to (1) reassessment in the following year of tax deducted 
nt the source and the like and (2) a summary procedure for assessment 
of small incomes. At present when rntes are altered, income-tax dfducted 
at the source under the head “salaries” nnd “interest on securities” during the prece- 
ding year, as well as income for that year, both become liable to the revised rates. 
To avoid the hardship involved in this procedure, it is now sought to lay down 
definitely in the Income-tax Act itself, that, the rates applicable to the assessment 
of incomes of this kind shall be the rates in force at the time of payment. When 
the limit of exemption was lowered to Rs. 1,000 from Rs. 2,000 in 1931-32, the 
provisions of the summary procedure contained in the Income-tax Act of 1918 wire 
11 
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revived, and incorporated from year to year in the Finance Act. The present Bill 
incorporates this procedure in the present Act. 

The Medical Council Bill 

Mr. G. S. Bajpax moved that Sir B. B. Ghose. Acting Law Member, be appoin- 
ted to the select, committee on the Bill to establish a Medical Council in India. 

The President intervened and said that a similar question arose in the past as 
to whether when a Law Member was subsequently nominated to the House, it was 
necessary to make a specific motion. However, the present circumstances were diffe- 
rent. On the last occasion ns the Law Member was not a member of the Assembly 
at the time the original motion was made, subsequently a specific motion was ne- 
cessary to include him on the select committee when he was nominated to the 
Assembly. But. in this particular case, the Law Member was a member of the 
House when the original motion was discussed, but only the person of the Law 
Member had changed. Therefore, it was unnecessary to make a specific motion ns 
contemplated by Mr. Bajpai. 

The Merchant Shipping Bill 

Further consideration of the select committee motion on the Bill to amend, the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act was then taken up. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc said that the “Dufferin” training Bhip was doing admirablo 
work. Indeed, if Mr. Das had three yearB’ training on the ship, he would be a 
different man. (Laughter). There were a number of vacancies in the Bengal Pilot 
Service. Some of these within the next few weeks would be filled up by the “Duf- 
ferin” cadets. (Applause). As more cadets passed out, he looked forward with cer- 
tainty to seeing them appointed in the ports, dockB and harbours. The Legislation 
merely aimed at giving effect to the International Convention to which one of India » 
delegates was Mr. Master of the Scindia Company. 

The House agreed to refer the Bill to a select committee. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for consideration of the select committee report on the 
Workmen s Compensation Bill. He said with one or two exceptions, tho Bill was 
a liberalising measure to bring more workmen within the scope of tho Act. For 
instance, it included drivers of private motors and a large number of employees of 
Posts and Telegraphs. The Government had gone as far as they reasonably could, 
but fresh classes of workers would be brought within the Act by notification, and 
he hoped to notify Forest workers within a few weeks. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choicdhury , author of a dissenting note, maintained that the 
select committee was wrong in lowering the rates of compensation. He said that 
the original rates were agreed to by Buch industrialists as Sir Alexander Murray, 
Sir Ibrahim Kabimtoolnh, and Mr. G. D. Btrla. 

Mr. Joshi asked the Government seriously to consider tho question of compulsory 
insurance against risks, with aview tocnnblingnll classes of employees to come into the 
scheme of compensation. He felt that Sir Frank .Noyce was influenced by capitalists 
iu going back on tho original scheme of compensation. 

Sir Frank Noyce protested, and said that he held the scales even, ns far ns hum- 
anly possible. (Cheers). 

Mr.. Joshi said that ho (Sir Frank Noyce) had gone back on his original scheme. 
‘‘If it is not the influence of capitalists, I do not know what other influence induced 
him to do so”, Mr. Joshi remarked. 

Mr. Joy said that in the select committee, there was a regular scuffle between 
Messrs. Joshi and Mody. The speaker held that the report of the select committee was 
extremely satisfactory. 

Mr.. Dalai did not think that hookworm should be included in the list of disea- 
ses entitling a worker to compensation. Mr. Ashar Ali supported the motion. 

Sir Frank Noyce, replying, repudiated the charge that sweeping changes had been 
mado in the scale of compensation. 

The select committee’s report waB taken into consideration. 

Mr. Morgan Jones moved an amendment that the widowed sister and the wido- 
wed daughter ho added to the list of dependents. Mr. Navalrai opposed the amendment. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that tho inclusion of nny relatives not virtually dependent, 
would give rise to spurious claims. 

Mr. Joshi also opposed tho amendment, which was rejected. 
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Mr. Morgan moved another amendment to do away with troops of dependents 
as classified, but put them under one category. This was also rejected. 

Helf an hour was spent in the discussion of Mr. Joshi’s amendment providing 
for compensation for disability causing a loss of fifty centum or tnoro in earning 
capacity. The amendment was rejected. The House then adjourned. 

23rd. AUGUST : — The Assembly met to-day to consider official business and 
continued debate on the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

Sir Frank Noyce accepted the amendment moved by Mr. Morgan. Under tho 
Bill every employer was required to deposit either one-tenth of the a count payable 
under an order appealed against or Rs. 100 whichever is less and even if tho 
appeal of the employer succeeded this amount so deposited was liable to be distribu- 
ted among the dependents of the workers. The proposed amendment removes both 
these provisions and lays down that the employer must deposit the entire amount 
payable and if the employer succeeds he forfeits nothing under the order and not 
one-tenth. Sir Frank Noyce said that this method was far better in the larger 
interests of labour and the house accepted the amendment. 

Several amendments moved by Mr. Joshi to extend the benefits of compensation 
to clerks and to smaller factories were rejected. The Government amendment substi- 
tuting a well-defined sub-clause to clause 21 was accepted. 

The last amendment by Mr. Joshi relating to the scale of compensation payable 
to workers receiving various grades of wages was discussed at length. Several non- 
official members supported it while the Government and Mr. Morgan of th<» Euro- 
pean group opposed. Finally, the amendment was rejected by 19 against 50 votes. 
Tho third reading of the Bill was taken on the next official day. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast — Adj. Motion 

Tho adjournment motion of Mr. S. C. Mitra over Mr. Gandhi’s fast was 
talked out when Mr. Azahar Ali was on his legs. Mr. Azabar Ali read a 
telegram, reporting the unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi. The news was greeted 
with cheers. 

Before Mr. S. C. Mitra commenced moving the adjournment of the House 
over the ‘‘unsatisfactory answers of the Home Member regarding Mr. Gandhi’s 
fast,” the Countess of Willingdon was present in the Viceregal Box, and Mr. 
Hallett, Home Secretary in the Officers' Box. Mr. Mitra confessed at the outset 
that non-official attendance was not encouraging enough and that the Government 
might win if the motion was pressed to a division. But irrespective of the results, 
he felt the ditty to move the proposition, not actuated by a desire to pass a vote 
of censure on the Government, but to give expression to public feeling on tho ques- 
tion. There was no justification for the Government in restricting the liberties of 
Mr. Gandhi doing Harijan work and thereby compelling him to undertake a fast 
unto death. Empires might come and go. but Mr. Gandhi’s name would live for ever. 
“Great empires and little minds go ill together,” be said. He appreciated the 
Government action in releasing Mrs. Gandhi to attend on him (Mr. Gandhi) 
during the fast, but Mr. Mitra asked : “Is not Mr. Gandhi an extraordinary 
man ? Where was the need for pin-pricks like only three letters and two visitors a 
day ? The Government gave him complete facilities on the last occasion. Why not 
now and what harm if he was afforded all necessary facilities ? Remember, Mr. 
Gandhi is always true to his word, and n man of strict and strong principles. 
With him non-violence is everything.” Civil disobedience, Mr. Mitra said, was not 
an offence, unless it was aimed at subverting the Government. At any rate, indivi- 
dual civil disobedience could never be regarded as unconstitutional. Yet, Mr. 
Gandhi had been offered release, to do Harijan work, provided he would not en- 
gage himself in civil disobedience. The best interests of the country required that 
at this psychological hour the Government could give him freedom to carry on 
Harijan work without conditions. He was an asset both to the country and the 
Government. 

• Pandit S. N. Sen opposed Mr. Mitra’s motion. Ho said that facilities to carry 
on an unholy propaganda should not hnve been given to Mr. Gandhi at all for 
Harijan work and the Government should have remained absolutely neutral in the 
matter. He had great sympathy for the man who, out of a mistaken ideal, was 
about to commit suicide. The “Gita” to which Mr. Gandhi pinned his faith, con- 
demned such a fast as undertaken by him. Probably, Mr. Gandhi was under an 
evil iaflueace and could not distinguish right from wrong. 
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Mr, M. C. Rajah, representing the depressed classes, congratulated the Govern- 
ment for having given unlimited facilities to Mr. Gandhi on the former occasion 
to work for the uplift of the unfortunate people. He rejected the attacks of Pandit 
Sen as belonging to the 18th century. The raison-d’tre of tho British rule in India 
was “securing equal status of the different classes.” Therefore, they ought to wel- 
come a movement, as initiated by Mr. Gandhi in the Hindu community to reform. 
D d not. Mr, Gandhi interview the Viceroy and the King-Emperor on behalf of the 
naked ? The Government also gave him facilities to uplift the Harijnns, or God’s 
children, while a State nrisoner. Then, why not allow the same facilities now also? 
It. was Lord Willingdon himself, who inaugurated a similar movement in tho 
Madras Presidency while he was Governor. 

Sardar Sant Singh charged the Government with inconsistency regarding 
their treatment to Mr. Gandhi. Having once treated him ns an extraordinary 
person in jail, they should go to the logical conclusion of affording him all nece- 
ssary facilities for conducting after all only Harijan work. The death in jail of 
Mr. Gandhi over this issue would mean cruciScation of another world personality. 
Tt Government must, therefore, be either prepared to meet all tho demands of 
Mr. Gandhi or face the consequences of his death. 

Mr. Sadav questioned the Government’s decision to try Mr. Gandhi and convict 
an ordinary prisoner. Mr. Gandhi last time never broke his word and con- 
lined himself to the Harijan movement. The speaker knew from experience in Bom- 
bay how Mr. Gandhi had kept the movement on non-violent lineB, and he shuddered 
to think of tho consequences if Mr. Gandhi succumbed to the fast. HiB death 
would be a greater loss to the Government than the society, for he was their best 
pohcemnti (a voice: — unpaid). Thanks to Mr. Gandhi, the work of secret police was 
unnecessary and Mr. Gandhi’s methods made even ordinance rule unnecessary. 

fluty. was cheered when be rose to reply. A number of members in 
the lobbies walked m to hear the Home Member. Hu said that the charge of illogi- 
cality need not be answered at length, ns the majority of the members supported Go- 
? ctl0n ln giving Mr. Gandhi facilities to which ordinarily prisoners are not 
regards the charge whether the Government action wns politic, tho 
Momo Member recalled how, when Mr. Gandhi was a State prisoner, the movement 
ln „T d ™! c . co, 'ditions and Mr. Gandhi wns given all possiblo 
i 8 * 'X lcn M r : Gandhi was released unconditionally, ho was devoting himself 
nnSiV.ie' n movements and was undertaking in that connection twenty- 
ho ih ?c ,r Garry Haig continued : “When Mr. Gnndbi iccovored from the fast 

fast mid =lr ,Tel >: I? P°'"' c9 and during the time between recovery front tho 
ment was tbc 5° waB , no 8 ’R n ' 1 could observe, ;hat the Harijan move- 

in iail” “FTe if* „ K his mind to a degree to which it appears to occupy when bo is 
once it anncnrfl ibnf°iv deliberately courted imprisonment on a political issuo and at 
if he 2 , hfe ceases to interest him unless he can do Harijan work, just ns 
simultnneoiiRlv twn C fn^ an ‘ ,-Jf n PP ear8 ,0 roe . that Mr. Gandhi wishes to combine 
pi etc freedom^to rarru processes, deliberate self-incarceration and com- 

that those two nrnac«na n ^ B0C ' B ' vor ^ a9 , an ordinary man. I would never suppose 
right that ‘I Should , l . n compatible, much Jobs clniming as an indefensible 

remind the Honan do both at lho Bam « time.’ Let mo 

to, it is nrcnod 8 ° t |,lHi. facilities wero previously granted amounted 
concede it butcher hnd n !a , d . riot encouraged civil disobedience. I 

line in the inil and wern fimdn^ und ? 9lra .h' D edfet on the administration and discip- 
Mr. Gandhi was allmt-cd^n nmentnl ly inconsistent with the position of a prisoner, 
of persons wh^ came nvcr n nnd mt f V,CW n9 ma,,y ™Hors as ho liked, The number 
time, heTvfts °condiTctine- tr ^mci'in;fn r ° VCr a P cri , oJ - 04 a week. At the same 

Press. Our view wns ilmt fncilb « oorrespondenco and was giving interviews to tho 

w"£“nvmX^i.h‘? 0 ” ld ■ i " d to ,h ” 

cst and nllowcd^he^nxTO^m 6 Ci IHef UlCy flll , ly ?™ B V 1 erod Mr. Gandhi’s requ- 
the effect of ihnt offer ? ™l r Gnndhf a ‘? nB,BI , cat wllh l a, < discipline. “.What was 
tnin trivial points If the dWTm-n , rejected it, we arc told, of standing on cer- 

assrr&a 

tant of imprisonment, and in fact* fa SingTdictato “M^dsonmear 1111 ' 
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Continuing, Sir Harry Haig said, that Mr. Gandhi had declared that this was 
not a coercive fast. This was not no interpretation of public opinion, which was 
unmistakable. “These fasis are intended to and, at any rate, they do create sympathy 
and a certnin feeling of horror at the possibility of Mr. Gandhi’s death and under the 
influence of those feelings, it appears, people are deprived of their judgment. Wo 
all know what happened at the time of the Poona Pact.. People are carried away 
by feeling in such a manner. They judge public questions, not whether they are 
right or wrong, but whether it is necessary to take a certain action in order to save 
Mr. Gandhi’s life. Government in no country of the world can be carried on these 
principles (loud cheers). A year ago when Mr. Gandhi launched on the first fast 
I ventured to warn the House of the implication of a fast of that kind. I said that 
the country, if it accepted those methods, would be subjecting itself to dictatorship 
of a novel kind. I do think that facts of last year have borne out that warning. 
I admit it is difficult to follow the working of Mr. Gandhi’s mind and what pro- 
cesses are thought of, or what he would perhaps claim. Inspirations lend him to 
the conclusion that whichever he is so convinced of are right and that he feels justi- 
fied in employing the most extreme means to force them on other people. I hope, 
sir, the Government will have the support of the HouBe iu the action they have 
taken in making a stand against these methods. 

Mr. Jagawnath Agarxoal re-called the record of the history on the incarceration 
of Napolean in St. Helena, and said when the history of Mr. Gandhi’s fast came 
to be written, a different tale would be told from what Sir Harry Haig had men- 
tioned. The Government was extremely illogical. If Mr. Gandhi was really 
fighting on trivialities, why not grant them to him. for, after all, Mr. Gandhi was 
an extraordinary personality, for whom jail rules and jail discipline had no meaning. 
Let ]be game of hide and seek be given up and let there bo some imagination and 
not jail manuals. Let tho British Government in India not forget the world opinion, 
not only in Europe but America. If the Government found it difficult to place him 
in any category of the jail rules, then surely Mr. Gandhi was an extraordinary 
person, who should be released. 

Mr. Axhar Alt was reading a lengthy telegram about Mr. Gandhi’s state of 
health and (he various statements of the Government, or otherwise, when Mr, 
Vydyasagar Pandya asked the Horae Member whether the Press report that Mr. 
Gandhi had been released unconditionally was true. 

Sir Harry Haig denied any knowledge, and said that it was a newB to him. 
Amidst great acclamation and cheers Mr. Azahar Ali a little Inter read out a 
telegram that Mr. Gandhi was released at 3-45 P. M. unconditionally, and that ho 
was in Parnakuti, though weak. It being already 6 p. M. the President adjourned 
the House. The motion was thus talked out. 


The Temple-Ektky Bill 

24th. AUGUST The discussion was resumed to-day on the Temple-Entry Bill. 

Mr. Ramlcrishna J ha’s amendment for circulation for opinion of all except 
those who have no faith in Temple worship having already been moved. Pandit 
Satycndranath Sen moved that the Bill be circulated amongst tho temple-going 
Hindus for opinion by June 30 next. 

Mr. Neogy asked whether such restricted circulation was permissible under 
Standing Order 39. 

The President pointed out that the Standing Order was silent on tho point nnd 
hence it was left to the Chair to decide. The chair decided in favour of Pandit 
S. Sen’s motion, though it was open to the chair to put to vote a motion which was 
found to be more comprehensive. 

Pandit S. Sen, moving the amendment, referred to the Queen’s Proclamation on 
religious neutrality and said that he must oppose any attempt to infringe on the 
law of the Hindus relating to temple worship. He did not want this House, con- 
sisting of all sorts of elements including non-Hindus, to decide the matter. The 
Bill was actually sponsored by Mr. Gandhi. He tSeni was not opposed to any 
movement for tho uplift of the so-called Depressed Classes iu matters, hygienic, edu- 
cational and vocational. But temple entry was not a part of the amelioration c$ 
their condition. , . / 

Mr. R. S. Sarma moved an amendment 'that the Bill be circulated by the eiyd of 
June. 1934. In his opinion the previous amendment by Pandit S. Sen restricting 
circulation to temple-going Hindus was not only absurd but also impractica.Vle. 
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Mr. D. K. Lahiri Choudkury feared that the Bill if passed would infringe tho 
rights over temples which were not public. There would be difficulties in conduc- 
ting the management of temples and there would be unnecessary interference in car- 
rying on the essential obligations. He at length criticised the Poona Pact, particu- 
larly its effect as regards Bengal. 

Rao Bahadur M. C, Rajah on the other hand traced elaborately tho history of 
the depressed classes. He quoted several authorities to prove how tho Aryans co- 
operated with the Dravidians and later on gradually usurped their religious rights. 
He further quoted numerous instances from the scriptures and Puranas how the 
deities easily mingled with the lowest of tho people. He instanced the case of 
Nanda in Chidnmbaram and Haridns in Bengal. Concluding, he hoped that earlier 
this disability was removed it would be better for the salvation of the entire Hindu 
race. 

Mr. Ainarnath Dutt strongly criticised tho Poona Pact. It would be a negation 
of democracy if the legislature were allowed to interfere witn social customs and 
manners, while there were more important legislations awaiting their attention. 
It was a sort of vendetta they were carrying on against the orthodox community, 
and it was a sheer waste of time wrangling over a question over which the orthodox 
community would never compromise. 

Sir Barry Haip on behalf of Government explained that their support to the 
motion for circulation of the Bill should in no way do construed as implying support 
to iis provisions. It was true that tho Government sympathised for. the depressed 
classes and were anxious to do what they could for their social and economic 
improvement. Ho quoted from the communique issued in January Inst, wherein 
the Government’s view was fully explained. In his opinion, circulation by the end 
of June was a fair and reasonable time to secure tho widest possible circulation. 

As rcgnrds the limit of circulation to temple-going Hindus. Sir Harry Haig said 
Jrom the practical view point that it would really hnrdly be possible to impose the 
lestriction as proposed. The Government wanted tho matter to bo fully discussed 
oy nil classes of Hindus and were therefore prepared to give their Bupport to the 
amendment of Mr. Sarma. 

A£te I *t T ' o' ldtla F h“d supported the Bill, closure was moved and tho House 
accepted Mr. Sarma’s motion for circulation of tho Bill by tho end of June 1934. 


The Ce. P. C. Amending Bile 

The House next took up further consideration of Sardar Satil Singh's Bill amen- 

ding sections 30, 34 103-107, 205, 38R, 412 to 415 of the Cr. P. 0. He held that 

e sections were either anomalous or that the power thereunder had been abused, 
a* r '„ walrat supported the Bill and gave his personal experience of how tho 
changes proposed would make for good law. The House then adjourned till tho 28th. 

Textile Industries Protection Bill* 

“When Sir Joseph Bhore sought permission to-day to introduce 
had , . Protection Bill, Mr. B. Das asked why the Commerce Member 

'iL is?" °“ T ” ur B » rd ^ 

2 "?- re ? son * Etate : B ? tbe Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 
in - tie ?u ira P 08e( * on cotton piece-goods fer a period of three yenrs 

foreign B,- G b e co ! ton m ’ industry in India a temporary shelter against 

Ind an B V he Eame Act the operation of the duty Imposed by tho 

ncriod i Yarn Amen P<pnt Act, 1927, was extended for a further 

valance of i n ° n nc .?, < ! unt . o£ _, tbc onfnir competition arising from the pre- 
March u r abour oooditions in China. These duties were due to expire on 

Protection (Si? V x . tc ?oo c o d up i? 0ct , ober 31 by the Cotton Textile Industry 
Gnvcmmnn/Vf e i DC !u Cntd A 0 *’ J-333 pending tbe formulation of the decision of the 
?o 0 ihc cotton°mm d in a du"trv. 0 B ° ard ' 8 rCp0rt r ^iDg continued protection 

\i004 1 n Awrifw °. f , the Enunciation by India of the Anglo-Japanese Convention of 
beVween India and t* c c l u , eBll0 ° , o£ tb e conclusion of a new commercial agreement 
JapVn nn> utinnl^ a & - 8 a F lsc . n nnd the representatives of the Government of 
India in th?J l ^? t pCcte T 111 . £nd,a initiate discussions with the Government of 
India are of n*nLUnn *t, n . v !u' v o£ tb ese impending discussions, tho Government of 
opinion that they should not proceed to give legislative effect in the 
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Sir Joseph Bhore asked if the Member was opposing the Bill. 

Mr. B, Das : Yes. 1 am opposing it. . . . , 

The President reminded Mr. Dob that ho must be brief. 

Mr. Das said that a proper Bill should have been introduced. Why vrns the 

Government Bitting light on the Board’s report? , „ _ .. 

Sir Joseph Bhore hoped that the House would not support Mr. Das, ns it 
was quite impossible for the Government to come forward with a specific proposition 
when negotiations with Japan were in sight. The Bill was introduced. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Bill 


Sir Frank Noyce moved that the Workmen’s Compensation Act Amendment Bill 

Kir. Matin Cbowdbury appreciated the improvements effected, though the Govern- 
ment did not go ns far as the members wanted. 

Sir Frank Noyce replied that he had tried to hold the scales eren. In sot no 
cases, the scale was in favour of Labour. Tho Bill was passed. 

The States Protection Bill** 

Sir H. Haig introduced the States Protection Bill**. Leave was granted, a voice 
objecting. 

present session to their conclusions with regard to the Tariff Board’s report on the 
textile industry since they may require a radical alteration in the light of any 
agreement which may be eventually reached. 

The Bill accordingly proposes to continue the existing protection granted to the 
industry by the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, as subsequently 
amended, for a further period up to March 31 1934. 

*|*The statement of object* and reason*, appended to the Bill said “Experience of 
recent years has shown that ordinary law is not adequate to afford the States in 
India protection they may reasonably expect against activities, which may bo earned 
on in British India with the object of subverting or exciting disaffection towards, 
or interfering with the administration of such States. The forthcoming constitutional 
changes, moreover, were making it desirable that the authorities in British India 
should have the power to protect units of tho Federation from agitation directed 
against them from British India. Such agitation may involve (a) attacks in tho 
Press (b) organisation of activities directed ngainst a State authority ; and, (c) orga- 
nisation of movements for entry, into a State, of bodieB of persons from Briti h 
India. The Bill amends section 12- A of Indian Penal Code to include Statps. and 
applies the provisions of the Press Emergency Act to States and defines powers to 
prohibit assemblies to issue directions prohibiting certain Acts, and provides penalty 
for disobeying orders. 


The following is the text of the Bill (1) This Act may be called the Indian 
States (Protection) Act, 1933. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
Sonthal Parganas. 

(3) This section and sections 23 and 4 shall come into force at once ; the remain- 
ing sections of thiB Act shall come into force in any district or area only when and 
for such time as the local Government by notification in the local official Gazette 
directs. 

. 2- After section 15 of the Indian Penal Code, the Act XLY of i860, the follow- 
ing section shall be inserted, namely, 

15* A. The word “India” denotes British India, together with the territories of 
any Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of the Queen exercised through 
the Governor-General of India or through any Governor or other officer subordinate 
to the Governor-General of India. 


3. In section 121 A of the Indian Penal Code (Act XLY of 1860) after the 
words ‘ Or any Local Government” tho words “Or the administration of anv State 
in India” shall be inserted. 3 


. ;( T he Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act (Act XXIII of 1932) as amended 

by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, shall be interpreted (a) as if in sub- 
section (1) of section 4 of the Act after clause (1) the following word and clause 
SJ®. inserted, namely “or (j) to bring into hatred or contempt or to exita dis- 
affection towards tho administration established in any State in India” and (b) As 
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Railway Act Amending Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved that the Indian Railway Act Amendment Bill be taken 

Mr. De Souza moved for its recirculation, and said that the solution proposed 
by the Bill to meet alleged unfair competition provided no machinery to ensure 
that the counter-competition would be run on fair lines. If the Government meant 
a fight to the finish, the motor bus service would go to the wall. Without rnir 
decision by nn unbiasssed referee, the Bill would kill the motor bus servico in 

Sir Joseph Bhore, interrupting, said that as both the Railways in Madras were 
company-managed the Bill would not affect Madras, as it related to State Knu- 
ways only. 

Mr. Neogy asked whether there was an intention to extend the measure to com- 
pany lines uy Parliamentary action in London. . 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that this was not in his mind at all. He gave an absolute 
assurance that it was not the Government’s intention to extend the operation ot 
the Act to other than State railways. 

if in explanation 2 and explanation 3 to the said sub-section after the word ‘‘Go- 
vernment” the words “Or Administration” and after the letter and brackets “d) 
the words, letter aud bracket or clause (j)” were inserted, and any power which 
might by reason of such insertions but not otherwise be exercised by the local 
Government under that Act, if so altered, may also be exercised by the Governor- 
Geueral-in-Council ; and for the purpose of enabling the Governor-General-iu-Council 
to exercise Buch powers the Act shall be interpreted as if references to the local 
Government were references to the Governor- General-in-Council. 

5 (1) When a District Magistrate or Presidency Magistrate is of opinion that 
there is in his jurisdiction a movement for the promotion of assemblies of persons 
for the purpose of proceeding from British India into the territory of a State 
in India a d that the entry of such persons into the said territory or their presence 
therein is likely or will tend to cause interference with the administration of the 
said State or danger to human life or safety or a disturbance of the public tran- 
quility or a riot or an affray within the said tcritory, he may by order in writing 
stating the material facts of the case prohibit within the area specified in the order 
the nssembly of five or more persons in furtherance of the said movement. 

(2) When an order under sub-section (1) has been made and for so long ns it 
remains in force, any nssembly of five or more persons held in contravention of 
the order shall be nu unlawful assembly within the meaning of section 141 of the 
Indian Penal Code and the provisions of Chapter VIII of tho Indian Penal Code 
and of Chapter IX of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, shall apply accordingly. 

(3i An order under sub-section (1) shall be notified by proclamation published 
in tho specified nroa in such places and in such manner as tho Magistrate may 
think fit and a copy of such order shall bo forwarded to the local Goverument. 

(4l No order under sub-section (1) shall remain in force for more than two 
months from the making thereof unless tho local Government'by notification in 
the local official Gazette otherwise directs. 

G (I) Where in the opinion of a District Magistrate or Presidency Magistrate 
there is sufficient ground for proceedings under this section Buch Magistrate may 
by written order stating the material facts of the case served in the manner provided 
by scetton lo4 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, direct any person to abstain 
from a certain act if such Magistrate considers that such direction is likely to 
prevent or tends to prevent interference with the administration of a State in India 
or danger to human life or safety or a disturbance of the public tranquility or 
a riot or nn affray within the said State. 

(2) An order under sub-Bection (1) may in cases of emergency or in cases whero 
the circumstances do not admit of the serving in due timo of a notice upon the 
person against whom the order is directed be passed ex parte. 

to the public generaMy 8U ^' 6ccl ‘ 0n G) may be directed to a particular individual or 

nnVi?r. ln ?lr M ',' K,strftl ? or PrcR idcncy Magistrate may cither on his own mo- 
“ l r t - 0{ P« B °n aggrieved rescind or alter any order mado 
under sub-section (1) by himself or by his predecessor in office. 

ftn "PPhcation is received the Magistrate shall afford to tho 
applicant an early opportunity of appearing before him cither in person or by plea- 
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Mr. Ramlcrislma Reddy pointed out that the Bill had undergone a complete 
metamorphosis in the Select Committee, and the Government would do well to send 
it back to the country for opinion. He considered that the Bill was premature 
and it was like putting the cart before the horse. Quoting extracts from the procee- 
dings of the Rail-Road Conference, Mr. Reddy contended that the solution lay in 
the collaborative efforts of the Central and Provincial Governments and not in legisla- 
tion of this sort. He moved an amendment that, while recirculating the Bill, the 
opinions of District Boards and Automobile Associations be also elicited. 

. Mr. James opposed recirculation, but supported passage of the Bill, He pleaded 
that all railways, whether State-owned or company-managed, should be treated on the 
same basis. He asked for an assurance both from Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Joseph 
Bhore that effects would be immediately made for co-ordinated efforts in the Provin- 
ces, as well as in the Centre to safeguard against cut-throat competition. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan warned the Assembly against playing into the hands of railway 
companies. Railways, he said, had a monopoly and they would not allow any parallel 
lino to be run. Now, they also wanted to wipe out private ownership and playing 
of motor buses. He feared that such a monopoly would ruin the small bus-ownerB 
and also shop-keepers dealing in motor goods. 

Mr. Mastoood Ahmed, as a member of the Select Committee, thought that no 
useful purpose would be served by either circulation or by recommittal of the Bill 
to the Select Committee. 

Mr. C, P. Singh opposed the Bill, as public opinion was decidedly against it. 

Haji Wajihuddin contended that the fall in earnings was partly due to the un- 
sympathetic treatment of railways to third class passengers. 

Mr. Boon supported the Bill as a timely measure, and hold that the railways 
were giving the public the comfort they expected. 

Mr. Agancal was opposed to the principle underlying the Bill. The railways 
were already enjoying a monopoly in their track, and now they wanted privileges 
for unfpir competition on the King’s highway, which had been always open to all 
kinds of traffic. Railways had been continuously losing. The speaker was opposed to 
the Bill also, because it involved unequal competition with private bus owners. Why, 
he asked, should the Government deprive the public of an alternative route for tra- 
vel and why should not the Government show regard to bus owners who had con- 
tributed Rs. 830 lakhs to the public revenues, and provided employment to a lakh 
of people ? 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned, 

Ck. P. C. Amendment Bill 

29th. AUGUST : — Non-official Bills were considered to-day by the Assembly. 
Mr, A. K. Cox (Madras official) speaking from thirty-one years’ Magisterial 
experience, criticised the Bill and said that at a time when the magistracy was mdro 
manned by_ Indians than before, such a piece of legislation would result in lack of 
confidence in the Indian magistracy, which would be a pity. He referred to the 
new provisions regarding remand proceedings and recalled how once he was out iVt 
camp when in the evening a police Sergeant brought a European, charged undjj* 
the Sea Customs Act. He asked both the prospective prosecutor and the prospective 
accused to dine with the prospective Magistrate and asked the European to waite 
his rights as a European and be tried by an Indian magistrate. The Bill proposed 
such radical changes in the Criminal Procedure Code as the House should not 
endorse. \ 

Mr. A. Das, supporting, declared that the Bill was brought before the House at 
the right moment. Replying to the criticism that the Bill involved a lack of confj- 


der and showing cause against the order, and if the Magistrate rejects the application 
wholly or in part he shall record in writing his reasons for so doing. 

(G) No order under sub-section (1) shall remain in force for more than two 
months from the making thereof unless the local Government by notification in 
the local official Gazette otherwise directs. 

7. (1) Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any direction contained in 
an order as altered under sub-section (4) of that section shall be punishable with 
imprisonment, which may extend to sis months, or with fine, or with both. 

(2) An offence under this section shall be an offence for which a police officer 
may arrest without warrant. 

12 
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dence in the Executive, Mr. Has said that ho did not think that this' was' its object. 
He said that the Bill should be considered by the House after it emerged out of the 
Select Committee. 

Sir B. B. Qhose, in course of a maiden speech, _ opposed the motion, explaining 
the defects in each clause. Indeed, ho found it difficult to trace the principle of 
the measure among so many clauses. He protested against the opinion of certain 
members that any section of the law in the Punjab was marked with the badge 
of inferiority. Regarding the conferment of special powers to Magistrates in Bengal 
by the local Government, the Law Member pointed out that the question of uni- 
formity in administering justice did not arise in this matter. He felt that the 
House should consider whether it was right to deprive the local Governments of 
the power of granting powers to Magistrates in certain disturbed areas. Proceeding, 
the Law Member criticised several clauses and said that no useful purpose would 
be served to givo the right of appeal in trivial cases. - , . 

The House divided and the Select Committee motion was defeated by 49 to 27. . . 


Widows’ Maintenance Bill > . - - 

Mr. Rarbilas Sarda moved that the Bill to fix the amount of maintenance to 
which Hindu widows are entitled be referred to a Select Committee. Ho' said 
that nny attempt at circulation would only delay the measure. Moreover, orthodox 
members like Mr. Ramkrishna Jha had themselves tabled motions for the eamo 
purpose. The House at this stage adjourned. 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Speech 

30tb. AUGUST -.—Addressing a joint sitting of the two Houses of the Indiau 
Legislature to-day His Excellency the Viceroy gave a comprehensive review of current 
affairs. The following is the full text of His Excellency’s speech : — 

Gentlemen,— It is a great pleasure to meet you. the members of the Indian 
Legislature, once again and to welcome you to the labours of another session. May 
1, in the first place, congratulate both my old friends Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and 
Sir Shanmukhara Chetly upon their elevation to the very important offices which 
they now occupy ? As this is the first occasion upon which I have nddreSsed you 
since their election as presidents of the Council of State and Legislative Assembly, 
respectively, I offer them both my best wishes in the execution of their functions 
and responsibilities. 

It is now my duty to give_ you an account of the current affairs sinco last wo 
met in Delhi and in doing so it will not bo necessary for me' to keep you fronryour 
parliamentary labours for so great a length ;of time as I have done oh previous 
occasions, for I am glad to say that I think I can fairly claim that the general con- 
ditions m India to-day arc more satisfactory in many ways than they have been for 
a. considerable period and consequently there are fewer matters of a controversial nhtii'ro 
for me to bring to your notice and- 1 should like very sincerly to thank you for 
your share in bringing this about not only by the sound and steady judgment which 
you have generally shown in the debates which have taken place in both Houses 
but also by your votes on the many important matters which have' come before you. 
Criticism there certainly has been, criticism there should be fair criticism is of 
value to any Government and I am sure I can rely on my Government receiving 
from you that same fair and helpful criticism during the present session ns they 
have received m the past, thereby assisting them to work for our common purpose — 
the increasing welfare of your country. 


Foreign Affairs. " . . 

In regard to foreign affairs, I am happy to be, able to inform you that cordial 
relations continue to be maintained with all our neighbours.- You will, 'however 
regret to learn that a rebellion which broke out this spring iu ; tho Sinkiang province 
m Uium against Chinese rule, hns resulted in the murder of;n' number of -British 
‘t’ 1 6U ejects and of certain loss in property. . Much though I deplore this loss ol 
it ir.SIHw® t0 ,b° a b'°, to record that the presence of His Majesly’s representative 
iLiio 0 ^ o,lv- r . 8 j n , °f - considerable effect in ' minimising- the danger - to British 
«rifl t 11618 ma king every endeavour to bring about the arresl 

and punishment of the perpetrators of these crimes. 
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The long-standing disputes between tlm Afghan and the British tribes on the 
Kurram border have' recently been satisfactorily 'settled through a joint Indo-Afghnn 
commission, the result of which will, I trust, ensure the peace of this portion of the 
border for a considerable time to come. 

Events on Nobth-West Fbontieb 

I must now refer to certain events on the. North-West Frontier Province which 
have recently been creating a considerable amount of interest. I wish from the 
outset to emphasise that w'S as a Government are responsible for maintaining friendly 
relations with our neighbours and for preserving law and order within the confines 
of India. In view of the recent constitutional changes in the North-West Frontier 
Province and the coming changes in India as a whole it is particularly important 
that these responsibilities should be faithfully discharged. In the particular caso to 
which I refer the Government of India received information that certain ill-disposed 
persons had arrived in Bajaur who were likely to prove not only disturbers of the 

E eace within our frontier but also a source of grave embarrassment to our neigh- 
ours across the border. We have already had experience of the extent of trouble 
such agitators are capable of causing by events which occurred in Khost earlier in 
the year and it was clearly the bounden duty of my Government to take any and 
every step to prevent the recurrence of such incidents. In the meantime, for motives 
of their own and egged on by hostile agitators the Upper Mohmands made a sudden 
and provoked attack from (heir semi-independent terrritory on one of our most 
loyal tribes, the Halimzai. Whether the action of the Upper Mohmands was in any 
way connected with the activities of the agitators in Bajaur, it is impossible to say, 
but realising that this particular portion of the frontier holds many firebrands, 
whose main occupation in life is to flout all recognised forms of law 
and order and knowing the pace at which infection is likely to spread on the fron- 
tier, I in consultation with my Government decided that immediate action waB im- 
perative. This action was not forced upon us by any overt rebellion against our 
own authority, but it was our obvious duly to support our assured clans against 
unwarranted aggression and for this reason a column was despatched into the Halim- 
zai country to support the Halimzai and to afford them some measure of protec- 
tion. The column was received with professions of gratitude and has had precisely 
the effect desired. The loyal elements among our clans have been encouraged and 
fortified and the hostile Lashkars have now dispersed and disappeared. 

The problem in Bajaur was not so simple, for owing to the inaccessibility of the 
_ villages, m which the agitators had taken up their abode, direct action of the nature 
mentioned above within a reasonable time was impracticable, in fact impossible, 
owifa'g to the destruction by floods of the bridge over the Panjkora river. Again, 
after ‘ full consideration, we decided in the first instance to issue notices to certain 
individual Khans who were known to be harbouring the offenders, demanding their 
Burrehdor. We even went so far as’ to offer a reward for their surrender and to 
iutifnate that- no action' would be taken against them beyond removing them to a 
safe djstanicp from the frontier. On the other hand, we made it’ clear that falling 
compliance; with our orders the Government would take such action' as. they' consi- 
detcd' r necessary. These notices produced no effect and' it is then' and only then, 
after- considering the alternatives open to us, that Air action 'yvris instituted against 
a;' -single small and remote village called Kotkai in which it was known that the 
principal offender was being harboured. 

In view of the criticism "which this decision has evoked during the past'few 
weeks- without a full knowledge of the facts, I wish to make it quite clear that our 
action haB in no way infringed the' canons of international law or the dictates of 
. humanity. Air action of this type has been taken on many occasions in the past 
12 years without exciting comment or protest. It is not directed against the inha- 
bitants of the villages,- much less against women and children. It is never under- 
taken without the express authority of the Government of India and without due 
warning- -and it seldom results in the destruction of human lives.- -On the present 
occasion no loss of human life occurred and as far as .we know only one man was 
injured. Its effect lies in the economic loss inflicted by the destruction of dwellings 
and by the inconvenience and disturbance caused to normal life. 

I can assure you once moro that our' sole object is "to maintain those conditions 
of peace and good relations on the froatier which are essential to the ordered pro- 
gress, of the. country as a whole. , i: Aithough internal disturbances have, I am glad 
to say, been less frequent, than in the preceding two years, ■ there have been occa 
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sions on which the aid of troops has had to be invoked by the civil power. The 
promptness and efficiency with whtch the army and the royal air force have met 
all calls upon them, command my admiration and should, I venture to BUggest, bo 
a matter of congratulations to us all. 

Heavy retrenchments have been made in the defence estimates and the search 
for further economies has by no means been abandoned. Special attention is being 
paid to certain suggestions that were made by hon. members in the last budget 
debates, but it is becoming increasingly clear that further savings cannot be secured 
on a scale to compare with the very large retrenchment of the paBt two years. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Kesearch has continued to do useful 
work in the promotion of agricultural research. Since its conception it hns been 
able to allocate funds aggregating Rs. 43 lakhs to no less than 49 research schemes, 
most of _ which extend over a five-year period. There is evidence of an increasing 
appreciation of the Council's efforts to supplement the work which is already being 
carried on by the Agricultural and Veternary departments of the various provinces 
and at the Central Research Institutes at Pusa and Muktesar. Though in common 
with other beneficent activities the work of the Research Council haB had to bo 
curtailed during the present period _ of financial stringency, the existence of its 
research _ fund, which was created in 1929 on the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and with your approval, has saved much useful work ' 
from interruption. Though my Government has not yet been able to restore the 
council’s annual research grant of Rs. 5 lakhs, it was found possible, again with 
your approval, to make a supplementary grant of Rs. 5 lakhs to it last March. 
This enabled the council to start a number of useful schemes which were awaiting 
tho provision of funds. It is only four years since the Research Council was 
established and less than three years since itB first research schemes came into 
operation, so that it is too early to expect results. But I was interested to observo ‘ 
that, the recent sugar conference convened by the Government of India several 
provincial Ministers for Agriculture and Industries spoke appreciatively of the 
work done by the sugar technologist and by the sugar committee of tho council. 
The council has recently taken on responsibilities in connection with the develop- 
ment and utilisation of the tariff preferences on agricultural products secured to 
India by the Ottawa trade agreement and rightly so, for unless Indian agricultural 
produce is as well hnndled and graded and of ob good a quality ns that of our 
principal competitors, the full advantage of these important preference in tho United 
Kingdom will not be realised. 

As .you are aware, the Whitley Commission made a number of suggestions for 
the revision of the Factories Act, These have now been examined in detail by tho 
public, by the local Governments and by my Government and we shall shortly 
place before you our proposals in the form of a New Factories Bill designed to 
replace the Act of 1911 and the various amending acts passed since that date. 

Another measure that you will have to consider is the question of affording 
protection to Indian States against activities in British India which tend to subvert 
or to excite disafFection towards their administrations. It has been represented to 
my tioyernment that the existing law is inadequate for iho purpose and my Govern- 
ment feel that the Indian States are entitled to a similar measure of protection 

fltramflt Ilnfmr nnri ciihcoroira it , t ' 



British India and I feel there is littlo need for me to stress 
irnbl 0 F. 1 1 m& y best characterise as reciprocity in this mntter, especially 
wilfallke bQ V unfts P ro P° sed federal constitution of which States and provinces 

. f addressed tho Legislative Assembly last January I made a brief reference 

,? ' n “otters relating to Indians overseas'. The hope, which I am expressed, 
r pprcscn tutionsto tho Union Government on the subject of Indian unem- 
?nr&>n < i ;,, ln *i a . ^ ou ! d prove fruitful, has been realised. Relief to unemployed 
cnmilrn Kl . v - Cn Dun ™. n a ? d Pietermaritzburg. Tho commission to 

Dues iu inhm,r« occupation of proclaimed land by Indians in the tranBvaal conti- 
Transvaal tn a ^? n ^ and hrn staff have been assisting tho Indians in tho 

xransvaal to place their views before tho commission. 

Infk'm°rn r m mnL-, CTC - nt8 rr in , Ea , Bt ' Afr!ca “ay be of interest to bon. members. Tho 
tho Lec-iB°lat^n D fi?ni n -i Uf > a ?D- a has . on E> been desirous to sec its representation on 
ao Legislative Council of this territory increased. His Majesty’s Secretary of Stato 
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for the Colonies has announced that a second Indian member will Bhortly be 
nominated to the Council. Members are appointed to the Council not to represent 
communities but by reason of their fitneES to serve the general interests of the 
country. Indians in Uganda will, I feel sure, justify the choice which will now fall 
on one of them by using this opportunity to promote the welfare and prosperity of 
Uganda. . . 

In Kenaya Indians have decided without prejudice to their preference for the prin- 
ciple of a common electoral roll to enter the Legislative Council.. The Government 
of India consider this a wise decision and hope that by the contribution which this 
will enable them to make to the common weal of that territory complete harmony 
among the different communities may be rapidly established. 

Abrogation of Indo-Japanese Trade Convention 

It will be remembered that towards the end of the last session of the Legislature 
the Government of India were compelled to ask His. filajesty’B Government that for- 
mal notice should be given of their desire to terminate tbo Indo-Jnpnncse Trade 
Convention. This serious step was taken with the. utmost reluctance and only under 
the threat of grave injury to many of the indigenous industries of India. Our 
action web conceived in no spirit of hostility or aggression, it was purely a measure 
of self-defence and it iB regrettable that in certain quarters it has been otherwise 
construed. The problem with which we were confronted waB a difficult one. The 
depreciation of the currency of japan relatively to the rupee had given to that coun- 
try advantage in Indian markets which rendered competition impossible. Our choice 
lay between inaction which spelt ruin to many of our industries and the denuncia- 
tion of the convention, which had governed the friendly trade relations of India and 
Japan for so many years. No other practical solution offered itself and notice of 
denunciation of the convention was therefore given and the convention will expire on 
Oct. 10 next. 

Though by the denunciation of the convention "ahd by the passing of the Safe- 
gurding of Industries Act we have taken power to protect our own interests, we have 
nevertheless been ready at all times to consider any alternative solution that might 
bo put forward. 

Delegation from Japan 

We ourselves were fully conscious of the disadvantages of a discontinuity in our 
treaty relations with Japan and I am happy to say that as a result of preliminary 
conversations a delegation from Japan will shortly arrive in India with a view to the 
negotiation of a fresh trade agreement. I take this opportunity of welcoming the 
representatives of Japan now on their way and of expressing the earnest hope that 
a solution may be found satisfactory to all the parties whose interests are involved. 
The fact that these negotiations will take place in Simla between the Government of 
India and the Government of Japan, is one of great significance for India. 

Of significance too is the fact that India is to be the scene; of a tripartite con- 
ference between the textile industrialists of India, Lancashire and Japan. In this 
conference the Government of India will not take part, but they would welcome any, 
agreement consonant with the welfare and interests of India as a whole. 

Agreement Between Tea Geowees 

You will be invited to give legislative sanction to the agreement that has been 
reached between the tea growers of India, Ceylon and the Netherlands East Indies. 
The restriction scheme which they have themselves evolved, is as yet in its initial 
stages and it is perhaps too early to proclaim it a success, but it has already engen- 
dered in the trade a very welcome feeling of buoyancy and confidence. 

Finance 

I now turn, to the question of finance about which in these times of unparalleled 
uncertainty it is necessary to speak with caution. I think it is fair to say that on 
all sides there is a feeling of greater confidence and that it is possible to detect signs 
or definite improvement in many directions. 

‘The World Economic Conference, though it failed to produce any agreed plan 
of co-operation, haB at least done much to clear the air, while the discussions 
between the European countries in which India’s representatives took a prominent 
part, ted to a declaration of a monetary policy which justifies the hope of an im- 
• grovement m the sterling prices and therefore also in the rupee prices of commo- 
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nal history of this country, for it was at that conferenca that the conception of 
bringing this great continent within the embrace of an all-India federation was first 
brought within the range of practical politics. That ideal we have since held con- 
sistently before us. It is now the corner-stone on which we have built. Each of 
tho two succeeding conferences made its own particular contribution to the comple- 
tion of our task and the intervals were occupied with expert enquiries into one aspect 
or another of the many difficult problems inherent in so great a constitutional 
change. 

When I look back over this period of preparation my confidence in the future is 
stimulated by the encouragement I derive from that splendid spirit of common ende- 
avour which has throughout inspired the free exchange of views between the repre- 
sentatives, on the one side, of His Majesty’s Government, and on the other sido. of 
British Indian and tho Indian States. Compressed within the pages of the White 
Paper there lie the evidence of this collaboration, in which, by tne help so readily 
given, the Indian representatives have played so notable a part while the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee has been at work in London. 

But without prejudice to its conclusions my Government has set up a committee 
of officials and non-officials to consider the administrative problems relative to tho 
separation of Orissa. It is intended also to set up a similar committee for Bind 
to assemble and start work early in tho coming cold .weather. 

The White Paper is now in the hands of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
Its terms of reference charge the committee with the momentous responsibility of 
considering tho future government of India and in particular of examining and 
reporting upon the proposals in tho White Paper. We have all followed with close 
attention the reports appearing in the press of the committee’s proceedings, and 
conscious of what Indian cooperation has achieved in the paBt, I rejoice to .think 
that Indian opinion is again given the fullest opportunity to make itself felt at this 
last and formative stage when the work that has been done comes finally beforo 
Parliament for decisions to be taken. No part of the committee’s proceedings 'lias 
given me greater pleasure than the generous acknowledgments by Indian delegates 
of tho great contribution mado to the discussions by tne Secretary of State, who 
in the course of his evidence displayed a grasp of these great constitutional issues 
which evoked tributes from representatives of all sections of opinion in the commi- 
ttee. Early in October the committee will re-assemble and resume its labours. I 
would ask hon. members to join with me in wishing the committee and its col- 
laborators an early and successful conclusion to their great work of investigation, . 
scrutiny and review before tho committee places itB own recommendations beforo 
Parliament for consideration. 

In conclusion, let me turn for a moment to the future. If we are to ensure tho 
rapid progress which we' all desire in the way of constitutional reforms wo must 
create the atmosphere in which- that progress can develop. Little can bo done by 
Government alono. An_ cquid responsibility must lie upon hon. members themselves 
and the leaders of political thought in India, to whom wo must look to uso their 
influence, by their speeches, by public meetings and propaganda, to see that tho 

trf achieve thrrmrif rtHfwrt w ' ° u!y awa I° o{ T the g rc at advance wo are striving 
tha ainraritv ni White Paper proposals. I appeal fo you, therefore, with all 

cnoo ^ e v, 1 iL a ia«7 C f mi ? an * 10 ta ^ c U P, til19 responsibility with courage and energy 
rnnnl mrilr fn^hn^h 0 ^ forwa rd to the attainment of her ultimate goal as an 
equal partner in the shaping of the destinies of the British Empire. 

Railway Act Amendment Bill 

two°amend^mita e oMhR Be -Ri!| ,nK “P? l 110 Viceroy's speech, discussion was resumed on 
iXr dSV Amendment Bill, namely, (1) that tho bill bo circu- 

Mr To firaf c d 1 2) for rec ° mmitin S it to the .select committee. 

neoDlo would P h« re - mnrke d t .t hat , . i£ the bill was passed 00 million 
cine public Referring to the objection that railways were encoura- 

woro invested powted out that » not all railways which 

a matter of tact no ra ? to , r B 9 r , T ‘ c ee but only light railways. As 
Government Mr Thn^mSfr, 0011 d b9. laun °bed without tbo permission of the local 
tho utffitv ' of iho Tl? o ’/ r0 -a e o! D£ ' 8a £ that - be had bis own donbls abont 
circulated^ ^ nd 8Rld tbat nothing good would result if the bill was rc- 

any^ccidatu^an^ohwrtoH^p tb,B natnrc conld not bo supported by 

any legislature and observed that if the former bill was a blank cheque tho present 
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bill bad emerged from the select committee none the better. The problem should 
be' shelved m all its aspects as it was comprehensive and it was not., 
right to find a partial solution by piecemeal legislation. Proceeding, Mr. 
Neogy questioned whether the spirit of the series of resolutions passed 
at the Rail Road Conference held in April were carried out and alluded to 
the Mitchell-Kirkness Report, which he characterised as based on tbe assumption 
that many cases of private road services were run at uneconomic rates. Proceeding, 
Mr. Neogy maintained that unless and until feeder roads were developed for feeder 
transport they would not be justified iu placing one particular party, namely, the. 
railways, in an advantageous position. 

Mr. Joshi contended that the difficulties in the transport system, were due to lack 
of fore-thought-, coordination in management and in placing it on a competitive 
basis. In his opinion, transport should be owned and maintained publicly for the 
benefit' of the public. Competition could never be carried on the basis of fairness. 

Mr. Jadhav said that the best course for the railways was to construct more 
feeder lines and not to enter into competition with motor services. He pointed out 
that railway buses would not be able to compete favourably with private buses, 
which could be run much more cheaply than those of railways. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member, replying to the debate, emphasised that 
most, if not all the changes that had been made in the select committee have been 
made in order to meet the criticism which was elicited during the first circulation 
and during the discussion on the measure in the House. Now it was wholly un- 
reasonable that the changes which have been made as a result of circulation should 
themselves be circulated again. He could say with authority that the report of the' 
Rail-Road Conference, at which the Ministers and other representatives of all the 
provincial Governments were present, and the Mitchell-Kirkness Report were in 
favour of the bill before the House. He personally did not intend to initiate any 
further action at present until this legislation had been in force for a sufficiently 
long time to enable them to gauge correctly the consequences of it to all tho 
interests involved. For one thing it would give them a most invaluable experience 
in dealing with the very wider problem that would come before them. 

Proceeding, the Commerco Member agreed with Mr. Neogy that an Act of this 
nature could not by itself save the railways. In the present case the bill merely 
removed a disability, tho removal of which would be of considerable relief and 
advantage. Replying to the specific question what action was being taken with 
regard to the other resolutions passed at the Rail-Road Conference. Sir Joseph 
Bhore assured the House that they were receiving the closest and the most careful 
consideration of the Government of Iudia in consultation with the provincial Govern- 
ments. As for the argument that the railways would not be able to compete with 
private buses, he maintained that railway buses would provide a safer, more com- 
fortable and reliable service than private services. Concluding, the Commerce 
Member said : — ‘I have gone very far in the select committee to meet the critics: 
In fact, I have gone so far beyond which nothing can be done without scrapping 
the bill. I again maintain that the bill in its present form meets all reasonable 
objections that have been taken and I ask tbe House to accord their approval to it. 

The President then put to the House all the amendments,- which were ■ defeated 
without a division and the consideration of the bill approved without dissent: 

. Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy, moving an amendment to the bill, said that it sought 
to restrict the right of railway companies to run motor services on parallel 
The point of view -of the Government, lie observed, was that they were nfr c ‘d of 
the uneconomic competition of motor services running parallel to railway 
Thjs. fact, Mr.. Reddi contended, waB emphasised in the Rail- Road Coherence held 
recently in Simla. • ■ : ' ' ' 

Sir Joseph Bhore. replying to Mr. Reddy, declared thakjtfej" cr jference had con- 
sidered Mr. Reddy’s view-point in the select committee np.H' had ,:0rDe to- tne conclu- 
sion that in all probability it would serve no good purpose. ... , , 

The discussion on Mr. A. Das’s amendment that to suJr,f eo j” D-)t 5'? use , t2), of 
the bill the following proviso be added: ‘Provided the . es j 10 *" involve any 

preferential treatment or create a monopoly against pr’ ate enter P nse j tras- not con*- 
eluded when the House adjourned. , . .A. ’ ’ 1 

,• • Enhancement of Dorr on apAi ' ESE Cloth ■ 

3 1st. AUGUST The Assembly met to-do;'” f f ,s t c ^ ss non -°fficial resolutions. : 

' "'Seth Eaji Abdulla Bardon moved : (‘Ja ,lew of tbc recent enhancement in -the 
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duty on Japanese, cloth resulting in the immediate boycott of Indian cotton by the 
Japanese this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in- Council either to 
raise the duty on all foreign cotton imports in India so as to extend better protection, 
to cotton growers in India and give rise to the consumption of Indian cotton or to 
introduce without delay legislation prohibiting the. imports of foreign' cotton into. 
India altogether.’ , ■ ■' 

Mr. Haroon said the figures he had collected showed that within the last three, 
years foreign cotton had been imported enormously. In 1930-31 they .imported 
58,000 tons and from September 2, 1931 the Government had put a duty of six pies 
per pound for revenue but despite that duty, cotton imported in 1931-32 was 179,000 
tons and in 1932-33 84,000 tons. In 1929-30 we exported 7,26,000 tons of cotton, in 
1930-31 17,01,300 tons and in 1931-32, the figure was 4,23.000 tons. It might be said, 
that this import is of long staple cotton but the speaker did not agree with that as 
the Punjab and Sind were producing that cotton but they got little support from 
the millowners in India. If a higher duty were put on foreign cotton the millow- 
ners would purchase Indian long staple cotton. Continuing. Haji Abdulla Haroon, 
said the Government policy had been unsympathetic towards the agriculturists, not. 
only in the matter of cotton but also regarding railway freights. He said ■_ Mr. B. 
Das had always pleaded for lndianisation and. Mr. Joshi for labour. The increased 
railway expenditure which was put on the shoulders of cultivators and the cotton and, 
wheat freights were high. The speaker gave instances of how wheat was selling at 
Rs. 1-4 but as a result of the imposition of an import duty the prices of wheat.went 
lip' to Us. 3. To-day the price of cotton was less than in 1913-14 while the railway, 
freight had doubled. Besides this foreign countries were, purchasing less Indian 
cotton. If this continues the zemindars would be unable to pay any revenues to 
the Government and Government would go to pieces. HiB resolution . helped the 
Treasury by giving them more revenue out of which they would spend something in. 
improving the quality and quantity of cotton in the Punjab. Sind and other places., i 
' Mr. Ranga Iyer pleaded that indigenous industries should be encouraged so that 
the present depression might pass off. Mr. Navalrai backed Haji Abdulla Harooa 
who was an expert on the subject and had given convincing figures. . . ' 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy , representing agricultural interests . and territory where 
cbtton was grown, asked the Government to accept the resolution. He . confessed 
that when previously ho objected to a higher duty on foreign cotton he did not rea- 
lize the grave injury that might be done by larger imports of foreign cotton which 
£ad occurred. Mr. Raghubir Singh supported the resolution. ' ... 

_ Sir Leslie Eiidson gave figures showing that while in 1931-32., , Indian 
mills used 24 lakhB bales of Indian cotton and five lakbs of imported cotton they in 
eleven months of 1932-33 used 22 lakhs of Indian cotton and only' lakhs of 
foreign cotton. These figures ptbved that the statement made’ that Indian mills were 
using more foreign cotton was not correct. As regards exports to Japan , these had 
increased this year to double the quantity of last year. Tho resolution was not 
happily worded and he said no case was made out for higher duty ou.tho import 
of foreign cotton. 

Sir Joseph Bhote , replying to tho debate, also wished that the ', resolution could 
cabily have been worded in a form acceptable to the House, Ho did not wish to 
refer to the boycott Of Indian cottbn by Japan as owing to the impending negotia- 
tions he would not like to say anything with a view to remove misapprehension or 
correct . misrepresentation which might stir up resentment. However, figures would 
tell their own tale about the boycott. Not only exports to < Japan had doubled this 
year but from July 1 till Aug.' 10 of this year 57,000 bales’ had been exported from 
Bombay to Japan against only 5,000 bales during the corresponding period last . year. 
Similarly from Esp.aohi exports to Japan during this period had increased to 47,000 
bales ns compared "Vr. T5$Q0 bales last year. Sir Joseph Bhore added:— I will say no 
more on the subject tf boycott. (Applause) 1 ' 

Sir Joseph Bhore next clea.’t. with the proposal of prohibitive duty on foreign 
cotton. He gave figures Blowing tfr.nt of cotton used in mills’ in India .83 centum 
co , tton - As for' the remaining 17 centum nino centum represented .long 
*I om Egypt and Africa which was longer than any produced in this 
p-rnn-lra’ u ® ir Bhore added: — ‘Tl'pcrc was no greater use to Indian cotton 

wLF rohl biting the import of tin's cotton than by prohibiting tho import of 
, W«“«> regards tho remaining eight centum it came 

oertMuiy competetfrtviWi Indian long staple cotton. But those 
Who charged Indian mills of haying incT* v the uso of this foreign cotton had an 
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effective answer in that American cotton imported into India during tho year July 
1931 to August 1932 was 2.80,000 bales which during the same period in 1932-33 it 
fell down to 175,000 bales. Similarly the total foreign cotton which- entered' Bombay 
during this period was only 2,39.000 bales compared to' 5,38,000 bale3 of the previous i 
year. Sir Joseph Bhore claimed that out of his analysis three points emerged. Firstly,' 
foreign cotton competing with Indian cotton was' infinitely small in proportion! 
Secondly that the total cost of about one aiid one-tenth anna - per pound on foreign 
cotton was substantial protection to Indian long staple cotton. Thirdly, one effect of 
tho entire exclusion of foreign cotton which was the only’Course administratively pos- 
iible would bo to reduce the use of short staple cotton which was woven along with 
lotig staple cotton imported from foreign countries. Sir Joseph BhOre made it clear that 
his arguments should not be understood to mean either that the Government would 
Hot increase the duty on foreign cotton even for revenue purposes or than in altered 
circumstances the Government would not give serious consideration to the question: 
of- further protective duty. All he' wanted the House to feel was that, the Govern- 
ment was giving every possible help to the Indian • cotton grower nnd instanced thd 
effect of the Ottawa agreement which had already increased this year td 1.G3.000 bales 
the export of Indian cotron to tho United Kingdom compared to 99,000 bales of the 
previous year. They did not wish to take a step- which would hSve nn' -adverse effect 
upon the cotton grower -himself and 1 would 1 certainly encournge-the growth 'of long 
staple cotton. • “If the resolution - were altered to suggest that • tho'Governmeirt of 
India should 'do all in their power to assist the 1 cotton grower nnd try to obtain 
wider markets for Indian -cotton and that in fixing the level of duties- or in coming 
to a trade agreement with others the interests of cotton growers -be placed- ns high as 
the- industrial interests of this- country the -■ Government'would' have' no hesitation in 
accepting that resolution. I hope ray hon. -friend will" withdraw his motion.”' •' 

' 'Mr: HaroOrt confessed that he ‘gave notice of the' resolution in' the heat of excite- 
ment when ho found Japan boycotting Indian cotton nnd accepting 1 the assurance of, 
Sit Joseph Bhore withdrew thb resolution.' ' ' 1 ‘ ' * .' •; . ,,,' 

i Ctjtting of Currency - Notes ’• H 

" Muaxzam Sahib moved absolution' recommending for’ reconsideration' of the 
present policy of. the Government of discouraging . and for that purpose penrg.ising 
the cutting of currency notes' into halves for facility "of transmission " by' post as 
such transaction is considered .by. the business world to be required in the interests 
of the business world. Ho said that the Government of India recognisgd-this Jong 
Standing practice and /referred 1 to the Indian Currency Act ' which' gave reset- vepo Wr 
era to tho GovernOr-Gdneral in Council with a view to see' that 1 the, interests of 
businessmen in these matter's were safeguarded. Proceeding, the 'speaker remarked 
thUt most part of the business carried in banks was done through cut curebcy notes; 
Ho' deplored that the' number 'of -treasury offices in India' which was 200 was"' Very 1 
limited; > The present facilities offered/by those banks wcVe poor and much' d^lny 'WaS 
caused by treasury offices in identifying cut currency notes; ‘This process had rhined 
many merchants and as the. practice . of insuring, cut. currency notes had been deep- 
rooted jt was inadvisable to' d is Courage thb practice. He gave an instanco where a 
missing cut currency note was not valued whereas the value of the' other 'half 'was 
recognised by the treasury authorities. • . .. - ■ 

“ Mr. liciinakrishna Reddy moved an amendment that at the end oi the resolution 
the' following bo added: — “And to Amend the rules" with retrospective effect in such 
manner as to secure the following objects : (1) When the owner of Currency notes 

has received payment of half Value being 'able': to produce one-half of the notes the 
other, halves, being lost, he should., be. able, either on. . immediate .proof of -his. ow-ner- 
®b [ip after due. public notice or on .non-production, or non-presentation of the other 
halves within, .a. period, to obtain payment of the value of the lost hqlf : (2) .when 
the, second halves of currency notes are presented for payment after half their. value 
pas been paid on , presentation of one half , of those n.otes ,, payment. should not be 
made tq. such presenter without notice to the, person who, has received previous' pay- 
ment, and except on , proof that he had a preferential title of .the currency notes ; 
(3) when the owner of a currency note having received' payment of half value being 
able to produce one half of the cut note whicn beqra complete undivided serial letter 
and number produces the other 1 : -half' of the cut nolle A which has been cut in such 
a:way that the serial letter ond.mumber-have been. , divided: but -when both. halves are 
put together and are. identifiable,. .as parts; of the :same note. and its. serial, letters and 
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numbers are clearly identifiable he should be able to obtain payment of value of th'e ; 
other half. , ■ • 

Mr. Vidijasayar Pandya pave experience of, the losses incurred by a bank' and 
the difficulties caused by the rule. Mr. S. C. Son asked the Finance Member to 
hive a broader outlook in view of the fact that India was an agricultural country^ 
Mr. Navalrai backed Mr. Pandya’s suggestion. Mr. S. 0. Mitra held' that 
India had not so advanced as other countries in the matter of banking facilities. 

Sir Qeorge Schuster, replying to the debate, said that the rule had been in force 
for six and a half years. This was the first time he heard any serious grievance rela- 
ting to them. He asked the House to remember that no country in the world per- 
mitted mutilation of its currency notes. This practice was unique in India while in 
Australia such mutilation was even a penal offence. There were some serious objeej 
tions to the practice. Firstly, it put undue temptation in the way of postmen and 
made it difficult for the post office to detect fraud. Secondly,’ nt a time when 
a reservo bank was being inaugurated the Government felt that they could 
not possibly put on the shoulder of a private institution the burden of 
maintaining the old practice. Ho added, ‘1 would go further. We feel we cannot 
put on the reserve bank the burden of maintaining the position aB it is required by 
the 1 present rules. Sir George Schuster said that the Government’s real purpose 
was definitely to discourage the old practice and the result had ■ been achieved ’ be" 
Cause whereas formerly about- 70 centum hundred-rupee notes were cut now they, 
were between 30 to 40 centum. He held that the occasion had arrived to review 
the whole position and hinted that the select committee on the Reserve _ Bank Bill- 
should suggest the appointment of a small expert committee to determine, firstly,' 
what should be the nature of the rules regarding the use of cut notes; secondly, 
whether other facilities for remitting money were sufficient ;■ if hot, what ' action' 
the Government could take to increase those facilities. Possibly, one of the methods 
might be to reduce. postal insurance, charges with a view to encourage the banking- 
habit. As regards losses incurred by people through cut currency/ the .Government 
did not benefit ns they could not take credit for them for another 30 or 40 years. 
However, if as a result of the expert- committee’s decision clearer and more restricted 
rules were devised he would be willing to look into hard cases. He suggested . That 
in view of his assurance the mover should withdraw the resolution. - . , 

‘ Miiaxxam Saheb agreed and the resolution was withdrawn. The. House adjourned. 

' ' ' _ : i'Jhe Rail-Road Bill Passed 

1st SEPTEMBER : — Brisk business was transacted to-day- and. most of the official 

Bills were either passed or circulated or referred to Select Committees. , 

During further discussion of. the Rail-Road Bill, Sir Joseph. Shore assured the 
House that the railways concerned , would maintain a separate account of the .motor- 
service carried. on by, them. Mr, .- Lalchaml . Naval ari, at the third rending, raised a 
legal objection. Sir, Lancelot Graham explained that there, was no ground, for, such 
a. tear. The President overruled the objection. . The Bill was . then passed. - ». i - ■ 

, ■ Income tax 2nd.' Amend. Biel' ' , \ 

- .Sir George Schuster ,, Finance Member, moved the Income Tax Act Second (Amend*, 
ment) Bill, as it had emerged from the Select Committee, which aimed at combating, 
certain evasions. ,Mr. Navalrai supported the principles, of- the Bill. After seycral 
consequential amendments made to the Bill 'on the motion of Sir Lancelot' Graham, 
the Bill was passed.’ ' 1 ! .„ 

/ The Petroleum Bill - . . t 

Sir Frank Noyce moved circulation of the Bill to consolidate and amend' the law' 
relating to the import and transport of storage, "production and refinement of petroleum 
and other inflammable substances. He said that the ' original Act Was passed in; 
1899 and that it wris now out of date. 'According to the original Act, certain rules 
rested with the. local Governments. Tho present Act aimed nt transferring these"to ; 
the-Gentral Government.” The local Governments were agtceable to such a proposal;' 
adopted ° tIlcr c “ an 6 cs were also' proposed in- - the Bill. Tho circulation 'motion was 

It... , „ .. ,. , „ ” 

.• >■- >1 .. , Income, Tax' 3rd. , Amend., Bill . ' . 

Finance Member then - moved that the Income Tax Act (Third Amendment). 
Bill be referred, to. a Select Committee. : The .present -amending. Bill is to avoid tho 
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hardship involved in the collections chargeable under the heads “salaries and interest 
on securities”. The Select Committee motion was adopted. 


Wireless Telegraphy Bile 

. Sir Frank Noyce, moving consideration of the Indian Wireless Telegraphy Bill, 
dwelt at length on the vast, improvement made by the Broadcasting Service in India. 
He said that in 1931-32 140,000 wireless sets were imported into India, whereas in the 
succeeding year the number increased to 355,000 and recently there had been a 
steady improvement in the service. Mr. 0. P. Singh was in full accord with all the 

provisions of the “Bill. „ 

Mr. F. E. James moved an amendment which provided that the fine adjudged 
by the court should be paid to the local broadcasting services wherever these existed 
provided that these were recognized by the Government. He wanted the House not 
to have extravagant hopes regarding the income derivable from this Bill, lie 
suggested a conference of the provincial people who were doing excellent work in 
this line with a view to using one of the greatest benefits which humanity had ever 
received. 

, Sir Frank Noyce, replying, accepted Mr. James’ amendment and said that the 
suggestion to call experts would be considered. As regards the suggestion for an 
excise duty, it would be examined when the occasion arose, though there would be 
difficulties in the way of adopting it. The Bill was passed. 


Land Acquisition Amend. Bill 

The House also passed without amendment, Sir Frank Noyce's Bill amending the 
Land Acquisition Act with a view to enable land being acquired for the housing of 
industrial labour. 


Murshidbad Properties Biel 


Mr. Glan'cy, ' Political -Secretary, moved consideration of the Bill providing the 
appointment of a manager, on behalf- of the Secretary of State, of the property of 
the Nawab of Murshidabad. He said that the Ac» of 1891 empowered the Secretary, 
of State to enter upon the property of the Nawab. That necessity had arisen owing 
to the fact that the Nawab had contracted very heavy debts and had allowed the 
property to come to a most deplorable state. But the Act of 1S91 did not provide for 
a Satisfactory machinery for the proper control of the State. The present Bill was 
aimed at remedying that deficiency; The Nawab himself belonged to an ancient and 
highly respected family and was greatly respect, d by the Muslims of Bengal and 
cither communities. as well. It would be raostldeplornble if he was insulted or put into 
prison. ■ The Political Secretary, therefore, wished to impress on the House that the 
matter was one of very considerable urgency, ' 

■ Mr. K\ Ci Neogy’s motion for reference of the! Bill to a Select Committee was® 
accepted 'by the House. The Assembly then adjourned till the 4th, September! 

* ‘ ' • ' ’ ' • / i . 

Murder or Midnapur Magistrate 


• c l ni SEPTEMBER:— The horror caused by the Midnapur outrage found expression 
in talks among the me’mbeTs of the* Assembly just before they met to-day. 

.. H r ‘ fi p' Samps asked for information relating to the Midnapur outrage. Sir. 
Harry Mam read a statement in .identical terms to that made by Mr. Haliet in the 
(council of btaie. .Mr, James asked, whether two district magistrates of Midnaporei 
had been previously murdered and whether the Government would moke suitable 
provision for the dependents of Mr. Burge. -.Sir Harry Haig replied that two district 
magistrates bad been previously murdered during the past three years and this 'was 
Mr Bur ' assured that suitable, provision would, be made for the dependents of 

; Ou_ 4' ir , Cotousji Jahangir's request, the President allowed the House t6 express 
an opinmn cm the outrage, Sir Cowasji Jehangir associated himself with the remarks 
oi the Homp Member and said these, outrages would cause a definite setback to their 
constitutional progress towards Dominion Status. They regretted it not for that rea- 
son, .alone,. but- also, for the loss to" the country by the death of a distinguished officer., 

( V„ Mr - -Banga Iyer said revolutionary crime could, no descend lower than this. He asked* 

nrnvk;<^ b ?rt S h° do ,P r °P a g a - da to % ht this unseemly atmosphere and wished ample 
provision to be.anade for the. dependents of Mr. Burge. Mr. . Neogy expressed abhor-. 
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rence tit the dastardly crime. Mr. Sha^ma expressed feelings of horror and sympa- 
thy. Sir Leslie Hudson associated himself with the Home Member^ remarks. Mr. 
Talib Alehdi asked for drastic action to protect the life of officers. Sir Abdullah 
Suhratoardy' and Mr. A. N. Dull and Major Naioab Ahmed Nawax. Khan, also, spoke 
associating themselves with the previous speakers. The President said : — T wish to 
associate the Chair with the expressions of regret and sorrow at the assassination of 
n faithful public servant. I have no doubt that what has fallen from the leaders of 
various parties will show to India and the outside world in most unmistakable 
terms the unequivocal condemnation of such acts by the better minds of India as 
expressed in this House.’ 

’ Cotton Industry Protection Bill 

The bill to amend the Cotton Industry Protection Act 1930 by extending , protec- 
tion till March 1934, was moved for consideration by Sir Joseph Bhorc, who said it 
was a prudent course to limit the duration of protection in view of the impending 
negotiations which might result in a new commercial agreement between India, and 
Japan. Giving of notice to Japan of the abrogation of the 1904 convention or this 
bill extending the protection were not intended to prejudice the forthcoming, discus- 
sions, In fact the invitation was extended on the Government of India’s behalf 
to the Japanese ambassador inviting Japan for negotiation. Thus Government of 
India took the initiative and it was not their fault if negotiatiqns did ,nqt begin aV 
once. Sir Joseph Bhorc affirmed the Government of India’s action in giving notice' 
under the convention or raising the duties was not inspired by any authority or 
interests outside this country. Both were done on the Government of India’s own 
initiative nnd in what they believed ' to be the interests of India. Speaking On the 
threshold of the negotiations with the Japanese delegation, Sit Joseph Bhoro hoped’ 
they would be successful in arriving at a solution of their trade' problems. '_Il0 
hoped the House would join in giving a warm welcome to the Japanese delegation. 
I Cheers. ) As for the Government of India they were seized of the case of all 
interests including the agriculturists. Japan was the largest buyer of India’s short, 
staple cotton. Sir Joseph Bhoro hoped ‘tho results of the negotiations with tho deio- 
gation would he such as would continue the tradition.d'feeling of regard and friend- 
ship which existed between Japan and India. ( Loud cheers. ) . - . ‘ • 

Mr. Sita Ram Raju espoused the cause of the hand-loom induPtry. At- the out- 
set he drew attention to the Viceroy’s speech and mentioned the tripartite conference 
and asked what was meant by the statement' that the Government would not take 
part but would welcome an agreement at that conference.- • ' . ' ' 

Sir Joseph Bhorc explained that the negotiations with Japan would be official 'as' 
between the representatives of the Government of India nnd the representatives of 1 
the Government of Japan. At the same time there would he entirely Unofficial con-' 
vernations between the representatives of the Indian commercial and industrial • inte- 
rests with those of Japan nnd Manchester. But the Government of India' had' no 
direct connection with it. At tho same time they would be in touch: with 'the. Trend: 
of this conference and would bo greatly interested in any conclusions that they 
might reach. i 

i; Mr. Raju asked: .What about agricultural interests ? ; " iff : :• 

Sir Joseph Bhorc replied that all interests, would be - safeguarded. He. hoped to. 
ntfach an unofficial adviser of agricultural interests to the official conference yith 
Japan. He quoted the communique issued by the Madras Government, 'which ob- 
served thiit tho mills benefitted by tariffs whose effect was detrimental to' the hand- 
loom industry and that large articulate interests benefitted at the cxpeiiso of the’ 

inarticulate, community and so the legislation needed revision. • 

Mr. Raju pressed for the publication of tho Tariff Board’s report, tho 'withholding' 
Qf which was unfair.- - 1 . r 

Mr. Ramsay Scott supported the bill because the industry needed protection badly, 
but the bill was inadequate and was, in no way adapted to the. specific needs Of the 
industry to-day. It was', however, typical of- the ^Government of India’s ’attitude' of 
wait and sec the Japanese' policy’. Mr. Scott was cheered when be objected to, the' 
delay in pubbshmg the report of the Tariff Board.' ■ He asked why Gbverrimeut’ 
should sit. over such reports for over a year. SU’rely the ' industry must know its 
into. Moreover, until tho report wan published it was impossible' for the Government 
t hosiery 'industry, which was ; itv a parlous state. The, delay of six 
months had-nlready meant great strain . nnd, a further six months’ delay -would spell 
ruiuatiou and many.would.be thrown .out of employment... Concluding, Mr. Kamsny 
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Scott urged the Government of India to tako a leaf out of South Africa’s book in 
the matter of quick action and : “If the Indo-Japanese negotiations concluded by 
Oct. 10, I would suggest that the treaty should be allowed to lapse and that the 
Protection of Industries Act should come into force at once’’. 

Mr. B. Das opposed the consideration of the bill on behalf of the Democratic 
party. He reminded the House that Japan had retaliated recently by prohibiting im- 
port of Iudian rice and pig iron. Mr. B. Das referred to the serious loss to India 
as a result of Japan’s retaliatory policy and said that under the five-year plan 
Japau would grow all the cotton she needed. Meanwhile, what was the exact posi- 
tion of the industry ? Why delay the publication of the facts collected by the 
Tariff Board ? He asked why the Bombay millowuers should buy American cotton or 
Natal coal. Mr. Das suggested that the consideration of the bill should be postponed 
till the Tariff Board report was published. In the meantime the Anti-Dumping Act 
gave the Government powers to act in an emergency. He pleaded for the protection 
of the hand-loom industry, the cotton growers, the consumers and labourers. 

Mr. J oshi recalled that during the last session he had urged the Government to 
try the method of conference before resorting to the method of war nnd urged the 
association of a labour adviser with the Government delegation in the forthcoming 
negotiations. Mr. Joshi held before the Government the example of President 
Roosevelt, who had insisted on raising the wages of industrial labour by 25 centum 
nnd reducing the hours of work. That was the only way to improve the condition 
of the industry. Finally, he regretted that nothing had been done to give effect to 
the recommendations of Sir Arthur Salter. 

Sir Joseph Bhore The Government of India did not spend a penny towards the 
expense of Sir Arthur Salter. 

Mr. Joshi That does not alter my case. 

Mr. Lahiri Chaudliuri supported the objection taken by the previous speaker 
and asked why similar protection was not being given to the hand-loom industry. 

Air Bombing of Kotkai 

As this stage the clock struck four and the House proceeded to discuss Mr, 
Shaft Daudi’s adjournment motion relating to the aerial bombing of Kotkai. Mr. 
Shafi Daudi said that he wished to remonstrate with, the Government that they 
had no justification for taking any action against Kotkai, much less for resorting 
to bombing. The cousequences of the Government action were quite clear. It had 
set the whole tribal area ablaze. He asked whether the Bnjauris were British sub- 
jects or not. 

Mr. Tottenham : — Bajaur is part of India. 

Mr. Daudi said that the Government might have at least refrained from air 
action during the duration of the Disarmament Conference. Surely the Empire was 
not in danger. Moreover, if they were policing the Frontier, then the duty of the- 
police was merely to keep watch. Mr. Daudi placed the aeiial bombardment of 
Kotkai in the same category as the action of General Dyer at Jnllianwala Bagh. 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan said that instead of appreciating the noble sentiments of the 
Frontier people the. Government were trying to punish them. It. was clear that 
this was a mere pretence for their forward policy especially as the Government was 
using the occasion for making a new road. , . 

Mr. Tottenham. Army Secretary, expressed surprise that air bombing had never 
been objected in the past. The Assembly itself had passed the bill constituting the 
Indian Air Force. As far as world opinion was. concerned, the British . and Indian 
Governments were ready to abolish military aviation, but they could not be expected 
to give up an efficient, economical and humane method in anticipation of any deci-., 
sion at the Disarmament Conference. The speaker assured the House that there, 
was no ' such thing as indiscriminate bombing. The target was carefully selected.' 
and a photo was taken when a bomb was thrown. His. .previous opinion “that air. 
bombing was more accurate than artillery required modification. When an aeroplane, 
flew, sufficiently low its accuracy was very great. It was also a .remarkable fact that , 
tho annua! cost of operations on the Frontier had fallen enormously since the . 
introduction of air bombing. The casualties, too, were very small compared with 
the pre-war period. Thus, in all air operations during nine years the total casualties 
on our side were 11 against hundreds before the War. He concluded : — ‘While 
armed forces must retain the frame-work of our Frontier defences, I maintain that 
careful nnd judicious use of tho air arm in cooperation with the ground forces is i 
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in special circumstances not only justifiable but is also a very effective way of 
carrying out our arduous responsibility in a way of which we have no reason what- 
ever to be ashamed.’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Puri, commenting on the Army Secretary’s statement that if bombing had 
not been resorted to the consequences would have been serious, said that such an 
argument was always used to cover up a political blunder of great magnitude. If 
the Government wanted the correct verdict of the House let all _ the facts he : 
placed before them. He asked under what law a civilised or an uncivilised Govern- . 
ment demanded the surrender of people who were not their subjects. Mr. James held 
that air action was certainly humane, but the question remained • whether this' 
form of operation achieved the ultimate object. Mr. Afasioood Ahmed said that India ■ 
was not prepared to spend any money for the benefit of other countries. Mr. S. 0.' 
Mitra did not admit the Government’s claim that their action had achieved, the', 
object. Syed Murtaxa Saheb wondered if the offending parties were Europeans. Ho 
could only characterise the Government action ns barbarous. Mr. Lalnri Choudhury , 
thought that air action was taken to satisfy the hobby of military people. 

The clock at this stage struck sis and the motion waB talked out. The . House 
then adjourned. 

Maintenance to Hindu Widows . , 

5th. SEPTEMBER : — Discussion was resumed to-day on the motion for a select com- 
mittee on the bill introduced by Dewan Bahadur Harblias Sarda intended to fix the 
amount of maintenance to which Hindu widows are entitled. According to Mr. 
Sarda’s bill the maintenance is not fixed or regulated by any rules having the force 
of law, but depends mostly upon the pleasure of her husband’B relatives. Tho con- 
dition of widows, is, therefore, deplorable. Hence, is is necessary to secure to widowB 
reasonable and proper maintenance in accordance with certain broad principles with- 
out altering tho Hindu law of inheritance. ; . • 

Sir B. B. Ghosh, Law Member, moved tho circulation of tho bill in order to elicit 
opinion by Dee 1. this year. Though not nn orthodox person himself, he shared tho 
conservatism of lawyers. Ho explained the defects in tho bill in respect of many 
clauses and asked questions like, “what would happen if a widow remarries’’ ? Certain 
other clauses were unnecessary. . ... 

Mr. Raju did not like even circulation as tho country had already expressed itself- 
on the subject. Ho preferred not piecemeal legislation like this, but . codification, of. 
the entire Hindu law as wsb attempted in the Travancore State. 

Mr. Sarda, interrupting, stated that the bill did not touch any principle of Hin- 
du law. ... . ■ 

Mr. Amarnath Butt, Mr. S. C. Sen and Mr. Brij Kishorc supported ‘.circula- 
tion, the last named member emphasizing that widows Bhould enjoy maintenance on y 
so long as they did not marry. Nobody to whom Mithakshara give any. right could 
be disinherited by the bill. , 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, claiming himself to be a member, of a joint Hindu; 
family, deplored that Western .influences were disturbing tho harmony. Ho favoured 
circulation ns the question of fixing the amount should be considered .by the public. 

Deican Bahadur Rarbilas Sarda, replying, observed that the bill would certainly, 
prevent a Hindu person denying a widow any claim to inheritance and to that extent, 
it would do away with the testamentary rights of tho husband. 

M-. Raju enquired : What about self-acquired property of I he husband” ■? 

Mr. Sarda warmed up nnd said “When a woman 'marries a man she has the- 
right of co-ownership of hi3 property. Has not a widow the. right to live in tho. 
world ? Why should you be, cruel to women (widows in the present instance), when, 
you allow the husband to provide for survivors, and even reversioners ? This is a. 
mentality against which all right-minded persons should protest and I. warn that, 
so long ns this mentality persists India will remain in perpetual political subordina- 
tion (Cheers). At present a widow has no legal right for , maintenance, nnd that 
position I want to remedy. Any defects in tho bill might bo amended in the select 
committee which is tho proper forum”. The House accepted the Government .motion, 
for. circulation , of Mr. Barda's bill. . 

\ Khaddar Protection Bill " 

Mr. G ■ P. Si hy h moved. for a ; select committee on .his Khadi, Protection Bill. 
Jie claimed that the bill through, circulation had received general support. Among, 
the supporters were - the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, tho Bengal 
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Chamber of Commerce, and the Madras Government. The majority of the commer- 
cial associations of the country backed it, though some local Governments took a 
hostile view. This was, he thought, duo to political bias against Khaddar, He 
particularly commented on the opposition from the Bombay Miilowners’ Association 
and said : — “I am not surprised, for the bill aims at protecting people from dishonest 
manufacturers of spurious cloth, and those who indulge in shady transactions and 
play on the patriotism of the people are bound to oppose the bill (Laughter and 
cheers). These gentlemen when it touches their pockets come before us here and in 
the lobbies on bended knees. (Laughter). Our attitude on the Cotton Industry 
Protectiom Bill will depend on their attitude to this bill”. 

_ Mr. E. P, Mody rose amidst cheers to reply to Mr. G. P. Singh’s attack. He 
said that the term ‘khadi’ had been used to denote mill cloth in official documents 
since the cotton industry began. Yet the Bombay millownerB, voluntarily and out of 
regard to public sentiment, decided not to fix this label on any of their cloth. His 
objection to the bill was serious : firstly, it would hit the hand-loom industry to the 
extent that it used mill yarn to produce coarser cloth ; secondly, if such legislation 
was allowed now there would be a revived attempt made to tlegislate for depriving 
mills of their right to manufacture coarse cloth. The bill would also lead to fraudu- 
lent evasions and as pointed out by the Bombay Government the bill was entirely 
against the spirit of the Marks Act. The Punjab Chamber of Commerce and several 
other bodies had taken the same view ns the Bombay miilowners. If there were dis- 
honest miilowners they must be in the territory from where Mr. G. P. Singh hailed. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said that Mr. Mody had given the whole case away by stating 
that his association had already done what the bill wanted to do. The country to- 
day was wide awake and the Assembly must not oppose the bill and condemn itself 
ns a purely capitalist body. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir thought that there was no occasion for such enthusiastic 
statements on cither side. There was no doubt that ignorant people had been decei- 
ved in some cases by dealers passing off mill kbadi as hand-woven and hand-spun 
khadi. At the same time, if people, knowing that it was mill-made khadi, preferred 
it _ for its cheapness, they should have the right to do so. He was sure that no ono 
wished to raise a finger against the textile industry, which had stood loyally by the 
country, and he favoured the bill going to the select committee provided Borne 
attempt was made to secure the mill’s right to manufacture coarse cloth with a 
proper stamp so that people would not be deceived. 

Sir Joseph Shore, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the opinion 
elicited was conflicting. Only two provincial Governments were in favour of the bill. 
There was no general agreement either about the application on the term of the bill 
in all provinces. The U. P. Government had said that it would be definitely 
harmful to the handloom industry which used mill-ronde yarn and claimed that 
their product was superior. He agreed with the Punjab Government's view that 
legislation would do very little harm and very little good. However, faced ns they 
were with divergent views, the Government of India fonnd some difficulty in deciding 
upon the course that they should adopt. They did not want to assume an attitude 
of hostility. On the other band, they, felt that, in view of the fact that conditions 
did not appear to be the same in all provinces, it would not be advisable to have an 
uniform piece of legislation for the whole of India without the consent of the local 
Governments concerned. He, therefore, made it clear that the Government would 
not oppose legislation if a provision was inserted making its application to the pro- 
vinces dependent on prior notification by the local Government concerned. 

Mr. B. Das protested that miilowners were misusing the name ‘khadi’. Ho 
asserted that khadi was a name associated with the sacred name of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi and handspum cloth. He deplored Mr. Mody’s attitude in trying to hit 
Mahatma Gandhi behind his back, taking advantage of his present position. 

Mr. Jadhav , while supporting the bill, expressed some doubts regarding the 
correct application of the word ‘khadi’ to hand-made and mill-made cloth. 

Mr. S. C. Sen stated that Bengalis understood by ‘khadi’ only hand-made cloth. 
It was legitimate, at any rate, for Bengal to be saved from the misuse of the name 
‘khadi’ to mill-made cloth also. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, replying, said he was. gratified to note that there was a 
sufficiently large measure of support to his bill in (he Assembly, and particularly 
thanked the Commerce Member for the Government’s support, though with modifica- 

14 
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tion. He assured Mr. Mody that he never meant hostility to the mill industry. 
He proposed Sir Cowasji Jehangir to be included in the Belect committee. 

The House adopted the motion for a select committee. 

Bill Relating to Women’b Succession Rights 

The House then quickly disposed of Mr. Amarnath Butt’s bill to remove doubls 
about the application of the doctrine of representation in case of succession to 
stridhan under Dayabhag by accepting the Law Member’s amendment to have it 
circulated for opinion by December. 

Juvenile Smoking Bill 

Even more quickly the House passed, the Government remaining neutral, tlio 
bill of Mr. Barbilas Sarda for extending to Ajmer-Merwara andtho Central Provin- 
ces the Juvenile Smoking Act of 1929. Mr. Amarnath Dutt was the only speaker 
against it as he preferred the hookah. 

Anti-Untouchabiuty Bill 

The Assembly next proceeded to discuss the Anti-Untouchability Bill on the’ mo- 
tion of Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah who suggested a select committee. The 
operative part of tho bill provides that, notwithstanding anything contained in atiy 
existing enactment, regulation or order and notwithstanding any custom or usage 
or interpretation of the law, no penalty, disadvantage or disability shall be imposed, 
upon, or any discrimination made, or recognised against, any subject of the State on- 
the ground that such person belongs to an untouchable caste or class among HiimIub 
and no. civil or criminal court shall recognise any custom of untouebability or baso 
its . adjudication on such custom. The mover appreciated the great and welcome 
change that had come over the Indian mind on this question. Although he was for - 
immediate enactment of the measure, he had no objection to a Belect committee 
because he hoped that, ns a result of its efforts, the intolerable wrong which untouch- 
ables suffered would soon be removed. . 

Pandit Ben raised a point of order quoting tho Queen’s Proclamation and Barn 
that the bill was ultra vires of the Indian legislature. ' 

The President asked under what section of the Government of India Act the bill 
was ultra vires. 

Pandit Sen referred to sec. 65, Government of India Act, wherein it was said 
that thG Indian legislature had no power to make any law nflecting the authority of 
Parliament or any part of the unwritten laws or the constitution of tho United 
Kingdom of Great Britan, whereon may depend in any degree tho allegiance of any 
person to the Crown. He claimed that orthodox Hindus owed their allegiance sub- 
stantially on tho ground that their religion and caste was to be protected by tho 
Crown. ■’ , 

The President ruled that the relevant portion on the section did not apply in tho 
present case. If Pandit Ben wanted to take shelter under the provision relating to 
allegiance to the Crown he must point out that the bill contravened some law or 
constitution of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on which depended " 
allegiance to tho Crown. The Queen's Proclamation was not n part of the written or 
unwritten law of Great Britain and Ireland nnd therefore it was not covered by tlio 
section to which Pandit Ben had drawn the attention of the Chair. The Chair, there- 
fore, held tho bill quite intra vires of this legislature. (Cheers). 

Mr. R. S. Sarnia moved the circulation of the bill for opinion by tho end of 
June, 1934. 

Pandit Sen who had himself tabled a motion for circulation, opposed Mr. Barron's 
motion as it was general and was not confined to Hindus, who alone were concerned. 
He exhaustively quoted Sastras and other books ngainBt the hill. Tho House then 
adjourned. 

Cotton Textile Pkotection Bill 

6tb. SEPTEMBER: — The Assembly resumed discussion on the Cotton Textilo Pro- 
tection Bill. Mr. Mody, who caused cheers by claiming to speak on behalf .of tho 
agricultural and handloom interests of tho country, in warmly supporting the bill, 
saju ho would never ask for the interest ho represented .to benefit at the expense of 
others. Hie handloom industry had held its own for centuries, but it was suffering 
because of cheap import of foreign cloth. Already a largo number of Indian mills 
which used to concentrate on tho production of yarn for the handloom ■ industry 
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were switching themselves off to producing cloth. If this continued the handloom 
industry would bereft entirely at the mercy of foreign yarn. Keplying to Mr.JB. Das’s 
speech, Mr. Mody said that if Japan was going to grow her own cotton during the 
next five years then India’s answer should he clear, but he hoped the negotiations that 
werc;about to start would lead to a satisfactory result. Mr. Mody also wished that 
the report of the Tariff Board had been published because it would give a positive 
lie to the statements made regarding the mismanagement of mills. If tho bill was 
not passed Government would be forced to publish their conclusions on tho Tariff 
Board which they could not do in view of the impending negotiations. The other 
alternative was to leave the industry to the tender mercy of foreigners. He was 
sure that every member realized his responsibility in the matter and would whole- 
heartedly support the bill. 

Lala Bart Raj Sioarup, as a land-holder of the United Provinces and cotton 
grower, whole-heartedly supported the bill which was in no way injurious lo the 
interests of the agriculturists. He feared that those who opposed the bill were play- 
ing too much into the hands of the Japanese who had already sent their men round 
the cotton growing area to incite the growers to opposition to a protective bill. They 
should be able to tell the Japanese delegates that India was not afraid of their 
tactics. 

Mr. Thampan, speaking as a land-holder, sympathized with the agriculturists 
and demanded protection of the handloom weavers. He criticized the managing 
agency system and urged its modification. As a consumer he protested against 'tho 
bill and asked tho millowners to improve the efficiency of their mills to the extent 
of the Japanese mills, otherwise it was not known how long protection would bo 
found necessary to Indian industry. 

Mr. A. Boon thought tho arguments of inefficiency of Indian mills or tho labou- 
rers’ interest were irrelevant in connection with the present bill which was only a 
temporary extension of the protection until the Indo-Japanese negotiations concluded. 
While urging Indian interests to be safeguarded Mr. Hoon wished the success of 
tho forthcoming negotiations. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, summing up the debate, Baid Government could not without 
sufficient reason depart from the invariable practice of publishing the Tariff Board’s 
reports along with the Government’s conclusions whenever these could bo reached. 
At the samo time ns a help to the Assembly he informed thnt the Tariff Board had 
recommended the continuance of the principle of protection. He was surprised that 
despite tho stream of beneficent labour legislation there had been statements that tho 
claims of labour had been ignored. At the same time Government expected the 
industries, particularly those receiving protection to treat their labour well. Kegar- 
ding the argument that tho consumer should bo protected. Sir Joseph Bhore quoted 
statistics to show that in the matter of grey shirting and white shirts, tho prices 
during the last two and a half years had shown a downward tendency while the 
prices of raw cotton, cereals and pulses had a slightly upward scale. Concluding, Sir 
Joseph Bhore emphasized the advisability of marking time and awaiting the results 
_ of the forthcoming negotiations with the Japanese, and meanwhile as Mr. Hoon had 
suggested they should close up their ranks. ( CheerB. ) 

The motion for consideration was passed without division and so also tho bill 
itself amidst cheers. 

The States’ Protection Bile 

The Indian States’ Protection Bill providing against attacks in the British India 
presB against the rulers of Indian States and also against organization and move- 
ment of Jathas against States waB then taken up. Sir Harry Haig moved that the 
bill be referred to a select committee. ■ • 

Mr. Lahiri Choudhry on a point of order wanted a ruling from the Chair whether 
considering the language of sec. 65, of tho Government or India Act, this' House 
could discuss the bill whose object as the title showed was to protect the adminis- 
tration of States in India which are under the sovereignty of His 1 Majesty from 
activities which intend to subvert or to excite disaffection towards or to interfere 
with such administration. Moreover, clause 2 of the bill showed that the jurisdiction 
of the bill was extended beyond the confines of British -India. 

Sir Harry Haig explained that though the Bill was -intended to protect the State 
the action to be taken under the bill would be confined to activities within British 
India. - . , 

Tho President ruled that ‘under such circumstances the bill is in order.’ - — - 
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Sir Harry Haig delivered a lengthy speech justifying the measuro, At the out- 
set he made it clear that Government had no intention to rush the bill through in 
the present session. All they wonted was a select committee to be appointed now, 
but that it could sit in the course of the special session to be held in Delhi in 
Novembor and December and submit the report which could be taken into consi- 
deration in the budget session early in 1934. Proceeding, Sir Harry Haig advised 
the Assembly to view India as a whole, including in it Indian States with different 
types and forms of government. The Government of India had accepted the- princi- 
ple of reciprocal obligation of preventing unconstitutional agitation against Gov- 
ernment If there was an agitation against British India then they in British India 
were entitled to protection from the States. Similarly they ( the Indian states ) 
deserved protection from unconstitutional agitation against them in British India. 
It might be argued that conditions in some of the Indian States were not ns they 
should be and that it was difficult to organize a constitutional movement for re- 
form in the States and so agitation had to be engineered outside the State in British 
Indin. Sir Harry Haig did not accept that generalization as correct. Even assum- 
ing that to be correct, Sir Harry Haig contented that the bill was not unfair, for it 
did not interfere with any legitimate or constitutional activities directed towards 
reformation in the States but only with any unconstitutional activities. 

So far as the press was concerned comments expressing disapprobation of mea- 
sures in the Indian States were not penalised, but only those attacks which wero 
calculated to bring the administration of the States into contempt or excite disaffec- 
tion. All that the bill penalised was conspiracy to overthrow the administration of 
a State by criminal force and organisation of Jathas with the object of entering tho 
States and interfering with their administration. There might be in some 

States {conditions which might be scandalous or intolerable. But the 

Paramount Power was there to deal with such situations. Sir Harry Haig 
proceeding referred to the Princes’ Protection Act of 1922 and also the 1932 
Act and said that tho bill merely extended tho protection enjoyed by tho 
Princes or States from 1910 to 1922 when the old Press Act was abolished. In re- 
cent years it had been brought home that mere prosecution of nn editor was not 
satisfactory, as besides cases being prolonged the offending publication merely got 
advertisement. And so when the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was placed beforo . 
the Assembly It included a provision for the States. Then it was argued that it was 
better to deal with tho State separately, if necessary. Accordingly, ho camo before tho 
Assembly now to make that provision nnd that on the baBis of reciprocal obligations. 
Decently there was a case of organizing Jathas against an Indian State and the 
Governor-General was obliged to issue a special ordinance. Tho Government wanted 
some power that was a part of the general regular law. Concluding, tho Homo Mem- 
ber advised the Assembly to look at the position of India as a whole desirous of 
constitutional growth on federal lines. Let British India at tho outset show that it 
was not entering the federation with tho States with a feeling of fundamental hostili- 
ty to the form of government that prevailed in the States. Let there be general 
acknowledgment in British India that there were forms of government within India 
other than democratic, but which were deep-rooled in the tradition, sentiments and 
facts of the history and which claimed protection against attempts to overthrow their 
administration or interfere with them or bring them into hatred or contempt. They 
could not build federation on the basis of intolerance and the Home Member hoped 
the House would by accepting his motion endorse the general desire for constitu- 
tional growth on federal lines. 

Mr. H. P. Afody raised a point of order that under clauso 3 of the bill, as it 
stood, it seemed to him that British courts would be competent to deal with offences 
or conspiracies committed by residents of Indian States against tho . administration 
of that State in tho State itself. 

,, Th a Borne Member t replying, made it clear that the intention of the bill waS to 
v, lt “ °b nctmties within British India directed againBt Indian States. If tho 
Bcc !i?" u’ent boyond that it could bo amended in the select committee, 

firntinn remtt . r J ced that Jho objection taken by Mr. Mody was that tho 

^ would c ° v ? r offences committed against Indian States within tho 
territory o£ those States and ho doubted whether the legislature had such power. 

drafted' went v? ld , lhnt e ^ cn U'fis contended that the section as ■ 

hevnnd he ;,,rW?^rl h enunciated by the Home Member it did not go 

Jpthc Government ^ of In 0 diaAct. 0TCrnment ° f “ Act aB cs P re6sed in BCCtkm ® 
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Now followed a discussion in the form of questions by the Chairand answers by 
Sir Lancelot Graham with a view to elucidate the exact power of legislature as con- 
ferred by the Government of India Act. A quarter of an hour was spent on that. 
The President wanted to know whether British courts could punish an offence com- 
mitted by Indian State’s subjects in the Indian StatcB. Sir Lancelot Graham conten- 
ded that the class of persons punishable under section 121 of the Indian Penal Code 
would remain exactly the same as at present. 

Mr. Puri asked whether the Chair had not already held the clause ultra vires. 

The President. : — I have not said that. 

Mr. Mody suggested that as he had sprung the point on nil unprepared, a ruling 
might be postponed till tomorrow. 

Tho President said this should not interfere with further discussion of the bill as 

the Chair if satisfied that the clause was ultra vires would refuse to put it to 
the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed asked how a bill which was vitra vires could bo sent to a 
select committee. 

The President. — The bill is not ultra vires. 

Mr. B. Das then continued the discussion on the bill. Mr. B. Das, moving 
for circulation for eliciting opinion by Jan. 17, doubted the wisdom of the present 
legislation which according to the Home Member was intended to help federation. 
He asked whether the Home Member could say when federation was coming. Would 
it be in 1939 ? So far as ho had not rend any single statement on behalf of the 
Indian States which gave any idea that the States had accepted federation. He was 
surprised that the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act was being applied for pro- 
tection of the Indian princes. He specially emphasised that the opinions of the 
Indian princes, ex-political ngents who still remained in certain Indian States and 
other public bodies like States’ subjects’ associations, etc., should be elicited. 

Mr. Das had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 

Pbopbietaby Rights in Land 

7th. SEPTEMBER Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to- 
day. Mr. Brijkisfiore moved a resolution urging the Government to take steps to 
get incorporated in the new constitution a provision to the effect that proprietary 
rights of any citizen in land should not be taken away for any reason whatsoever 
without payment of an adequate compensation. 

Mr. Brijkishore said that a variety of circumstances had thrown the country into 
the political melting pot. Revolutionary changes in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the country were in the air. It was right that tho undeniable position of 
proprietary rights sanctified by a series of promises be secured by statutory provision 
especially in view of the Bolshevik doctrine of confiscation of private property. 
Moreover, in the future constitution, land revenue would be a transferred subject and 
their position could be easily attacked unless there was a statutory safeguard. His 
resolution provided that wherever the exigencies of the State demanded that proprie- 
tary rightB should be taken away there must be an adequnte compensation. Tho 
joint conference of the United Provinces Landholders’ Association had passed a resolu- 
tion in terms of his motion and he urged the Government that if they wanted to 
avoid a revolution they should support the landlords. 

Mr. Lahiri Chaudhry supported the resolution. He wished the safeguaad to bo 
in tho constitution instead of by royal proclamation, 

Kunicar Baghbir Singh supported the resolution and thought thnt Government 
had not given any reward for the services rendered by the landholders in fighting 
during tho Great War and the non-cooperation and civil disobedience movements. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir felt provoked by tho extraordinary remarks of Mr. Joshi 
to intervene in tho debate. He said Mr. Joshi was advocating Communism which 
meant confiscation while the speaker wished that the country should not go beyond 
socialism which meant parting with a share of the wealth for the good of the com- 
munity. That way England was tho most advanced Socialist country in the world. 
Ho hoped now that Mr. . Joshi had raised tho cry of Communism, the House would 
pass the resolution unanimouBly v ... . 

Mr. Bajpai said tho question had been previously _ discussed by the Assembly 
and the Government of India had recommended protection to proprietary rights in 
the Constitution Act. Tho White Paper in para 75 proposed to give such statutory 

protection. Mr. James had already represented eloquently the dangers of Bolshevism 
and Fascism and the inherent futility of mere paper safeguards. It was leadership 
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of the landlords in a spirit of service which alone would ensure protection of the 
position they claim. (Applause). Mr. Bajpai promised to forward the debate to ’.the 
Joint Select Committee. ... _ 

Lala Bariraj Sarup, while admitting that the relations between the zemindars 
and tenants were not so cordial as before, pointed out that the zamindars never 
lagged behind in protecting the rights of tenants whenever opportunity aroBo. 

Mr. Brij Kishorc, replying, thanked Government for the sympathetic nttitudo 
and also promise to forward the debate to the Joint Parliamentary Committee. He 
hoped the resolution would be carried unanimously. 

The House accepted the resolution without division. ... 

Admission to Military Academy 

Mr. B. N. Misra moved the nest resolution that steps bo taken to increase the 
number of admissions to the Military Academy both by direct examination ns well 
as by selection from the ranks and that if this be not found practicable at present 
steps be taken to increase the number of admissions by selection from the ranks and 
especially from Y cadets before they pass the age limit. He said with the building 
up of a new political structure the defence of India would be the increasing concern 
of Indians themselves. 

Capt. Sher Muhammad Khan felt that the standard of education imparted by 
the Jnelum JuIIunder and Ajmere military schools was not high compared to tho 
education of those who competed with the boys of these schools and suggested noth 
on grounds of economy and efficiency tho employment of civilian teachers in these 
schools. Their second grievance was that the sons of Indian officers wero. not given 
preferential consideration in filling vacancies open for competitive examination. 

Mr. Tottenham , Army Secretary, said so far as the first portion of the resolution 
was concerned the intake for the Military was calculated on the basis of the program- 
me of Indinnization and could not be increased without changing that policy. If too 
present scheme succeeded there would be a definite increase in Indianization. MC 
warned the members against undue optimism in assuming that because a person 
passed in the entrance examination he would make a very good military officer, ino 
speaker had received disquieting reports from tho commandant of the Military Acnu- 
emy. Brigadier Collins was very sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, but no 
reported that between those who came at the top and those at the bottom thoro was 
a. difference and the latter were finding it difficult to keep pace with the top men. 
Some of them had dropped and some had been put back. In fact the present 
entrance examination to the Academy was on a low side and tho standard might 
have to bo raised. 

As regards tho second part of the resolution it would be most unfair to decrease 
the number of those who wero taken by tho open competitive examination. A cadets 
were those who, though they did not pass the examination, caught tho eyo of the 
Board of Examiners aB likely to prove good officers. They were given no promise 
whatever and in the letter of appointment were distinctly told thnt they could join 
the ranks as ordinary sepoys and take their chance of admission into the Army 
Academy in fair field and without favour. He reminded the House that educated 
men were joining ns ordinary sepoys and the competition would bo keen. Some ot 
these cadets had already left service and somo had been admitted roto the Military 
Academy. As for the rest Government had recently asked tho commanding officer 
for n report on them so that such of them ns were found unsuitable could bo infor- 
med that they had no chance of admission into the Military Academy and could it 
they chose leave military service, while others if they kept patience would have a 
good chance of getting into the Military Academy. Mr. Tottenham informed Capt 
Sher Muhammca Klian that boys from Juilundur and the other two schools wero hol- 
ding their own with the other boys and that suggestions rondo by Capt. Sher 
• Muhammed Khan regarding improvement in education would bo considered. 

Mr. Misra withdrew the resolution. 

n Ry. Passengers’ Grievances 

Mr. Bopika Mohan Boy moved tho next resolution that immediate and ndequato 
steps be taken by the Railway Board to redress various grievances of the general 
travelling. public and particularly the public travelling by the Assnm-BcngnI Railway. 
He at length related the innumerable grievances and had not concluded when the 
House adjourned, 
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The Reserve Bake Bill 

8tb. SEPTEMBER;— The Reserve Bank Biil was introduced in the Assembly to- 
day. The President before calling upon Sir George Schuster 'to introduce the Reserve 
Bank Bill said that owing to the special importance of the bill he proposed to allow 
Sir George Schuster a longer statement than conventions allowed on such occasions. 

Sir George Schuster was cheered as he rose to explain briefly the object of the 
Bill. He said he was impressed with the full sense of responsibility in making what 
was perhaps the most important motion which had fallen to him as Finance Member. 
Sir George Schuster appealel to the members to set aside personal or party con- 
siderations and act as a body united in the common purpose of promoting the 
security and stability of Indian finance in the future. He assured the House that 
Government was not proceeding with undue speed, at the same time the setting up 
of the bank was an important step towards the new constitution and Government 
were most anxious to take this opportunity to demonstrate in a practical manner 
that the Government of India were determined to do all that was possible to prepare 
the way for making the constitution a reality. Sir George Schuster explained why 
it was held that the only satisfactory way to frame the White Paper proposals was 
to do so on the assumption that an independent Reserve Bank would be in being 
when the time came for setting up the new constitution. In preparing the bill they 
had two things to work on, the bill of 1928 and the London Committee’s Report. The 
committee proposed certain definite changes and recommended that several important 
points whereon it was unable to make final recommendations should receive further 
consideration in India. The definite proposals of the committee had been incorpora- 
ted in the bill. As regards the points which were to receive further consideration in 
India (and these included some points which were not subjects for legislation in the 
bill which would have to be dealt with in subsidiary agreements) he had 
not had time since his return to give them full consideration which they deser- 
ved and moreover Government desired to consider them in consultation with 
representatives of the Indian legislature before Government could commit themselves 
finally to definite proposals. When the time came Government would be ready to 
assit the joint committee with definite proposals. All clauses of the bill including 
thoso which were based on the London Committee’s recommendations would bo open 
for discussion in the committee. He hoped that members would enter the discussion 
with a strong disposition to accept the committee’s recommendations reached after 
prolonged, careful and representative discussions in London. Sir George Schuster 
finally mentioned that the House would carry the responsibility of shaping the des- 
tinies of India under the new constitution. Strictly speaking, the wording of the bill 
would have to be appropriate to the existing constitution, but as the Secretary of 
State said they were desirous that the present legislation should be so framed as to 
be appropriate with the minimum change to conditions which would prevail under 
the new constitution. He appealed to the unofficial parties to elect such members to 
the joint committee who were best aualified to give valuable counsel. The matter was 
attracting wide attention outside India and the eyes of many countries would be 
on these proceedings. As one who is proud to bo a member of this legislature, I 
would appeal to my fellow members to demonstrate once again how the Indian 
Legislature can rise to its responsibilities. 

The Reserve Bank Bill was introduced. 

Statement of Objects and Reasons 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons attached to the Bill 

The object of this bill is to set up a Reserve Bank for India. The Federal Struc- 
ture Sub-Committee of the first Round Table Conference recommended that with a 
view to ensuring confidence in the management of Indian credit and currency efforts- 
should be made to establish on sure foundations and free from any political influence, 
as early as may be found possible, a Reserve Bank which will be eutrusted with the 
management of the currency, and exchange. 

The financial safeguards Committee of the third Round Table Conference recom-' 
mended that steps should be taken to introduce into the Indian legislature a Reserve 
Bank Bill conceived on the above lines as soon as ■ possible. Ip. the report of that 
committee it was also placed on record that the Secretary of > State undertook ' that 
representative Indian opinion would be consulted in the preparation of proposals for 
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the establishment of Reserve Bank including those relating to reserves. A representa- 
tative committee was eet up to give effect to that undertaking and a . copy of its 
report is attached as an annexe. Tho present bill is drafted in accordance with the 
recommendations of that committee. Notes are appended explaining the provisions 
of the bill. A number of points had been left for dfsenssion by the Joint Select 
Committee. 

The third schedule of the Reserve Bank Bill states that the following provisions 
are to be contained in an agreement between the Reservo Bank of India and tho 
Imperial Bank of India. 

1. Tho Imperial Bank of India shall be the solo agent of the Reserve Bank of 
India at all places in British India where at- the commencement of tho Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1933, there is a branch of the banking department of the Reserve Bank 
of India. 

2. In consideration of the performance by the Imperial Bank of India on behnlf 
of the Reserve Bank of India of the functions which the Imperial Bank of India 
was performing on behalf of the Governor-General lin Council at places referred to in 
clause I, before the coming into force of the Reserve Bank of India Act 1933, the 
Reserve Bank of India shall_ pay to the Imperial Bank of India a commission 
calculated on tho total receipt and disbursements dealt with nnnually on account 
of the Government by the Imperial Bank of India on behalf of the Reserve Bank of 
India. Such commission shall be one-sixteenth of one per cent on the first 250 crorcs 
of such total and onc-thirty-second of one per cent on the remainder. 

3. Subject to the condition that the Imperial Bank of India shall keep open 
branches not less in number than those existing at tho time of coming into force 

of the Reserve Bank of India Act 1933, the Reserve Bank of India shall allow tho 

following balances to the Imperial Bank of India nt interest rates hereinafter speci- 
fied, namely, (a) during tho first five years from that timo 3 crores free of interest 

(b) during the next five years 2 crorcs free of interest and at the option of the 
Imperial Bank ot India an amount not exceeding 1 crore at 2 per cent, per annum, 

(c) during the next five years 1 crore free of interest and at tho option of tho 

Trrvnnnnl Hntiff fir Innin on n mount ~ j; n i n f 


Imperial Bank of India an amount not exceeding 2 crores at 2 per cent! per nnnum 

at the option of the Imperial Bank of India an 

9. nr* flftnf rv . 
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nnd (d) during the next five years hi. me option or tne irr 
amount not exceeding 3 crores at 2 per cent, per nnnum. 

, f • ,. Tho Imperial Bank of India shall not without approval of tho Reservo Bank 
men t c'otnes°?nf ° Mrce D ^ m BU ' 3Stltution for a branch existing nt tho timo this agrec- 

Additional Dividends Tho Reserve Bank Bill also lays down the following scale 
of additional dividends payable to the shareholders of the Reserve Bank- 

Ionics the lhSf^pitrf r of the d , ivid r- d , fiscd u ^er sec 0 . 44 is five per cent, and so 
long as tne snare capital of the bank is five crores of runees (1) if thn surplus loss 

?a°l oTof such excess uftFftk 1 1 ® i£ ^ Ss'flur cro°res ?f rupees 

to one-sixtieth ; (b) out P 0 f each fi succe l ssivo d addfi ! innnf 0re8 ° f n ’ pC( ; S a frncti T T?f 
crores of rupees one-half of the fraction navablo m t , c ,f ccss l /P t0 . one nnd n 
half crorcs of tho excess • i payable out of the next previous one nnd a 

of l one-el“hthofo°nf^ fl dividcnd f V,“" b ° ? m ^ ipI ° 
ted thereto being rounded up or down to thTncnrcsi nmo - ur 1 ’ t ., o£ t lho surplus alloca- 
the sharo capital. 1 ao ' Tn t0 tbc Gearest one-eighth of one per cent, on 

said^fraction of^ne sixtWh s°hnU i T ide - nd fised J P nder sec. 44 is below five per cent, tho 

lncreased iu th0 ratio of the difference between 

tho^ C said Il 'fractfon rl of nn on B e-s[xti < etE I sha?/ bo^ncrcas d" 8 b ,? ?n - i . n , crcascd or reduced 
the increase or reduction of the share capital. d 01 dlmin >slmd in proportion to 

. \ Notes ok Clauses 

bill*- ° mnS "\ C notc9 on tho cltlUBCS of the bill explaining the purpose of the 

Bank legislation^mlsand '1928 Bill” r m?nnH°th £l r C i t ? I c! tlc0 j 0n I Ddinn Reserve 
of India Bill, 1928. \ 11 means the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank- 

in sub-clause 1 ^) 0 ' 1 ^ 9 ^^ 115 ^ ?£ t5j o 1928. Bill with the following alterations (o) 
been omitted ; (b) sub-clause (4) has bccL“tgP& pursuant ‘CSSritStfS 


\ 

\ 
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recommendation relating to this sob-clause contained in appendix 1 to the report. 
Their intention was to provide a statutory aBBurance to the bank when constituted 
that the provisions to chapter 11 relating to its central banking functions would 
remain in operation for a period of not less than 25 years, It is recognised, however, 
that the sub-clause is inoperative as it cannot bind tho legislature in the future and 
it will be for consideration at a later stage whether this assurance would not be 
more suitably expressed in clause 56 in the form of a limitation on the power of 
the Governor-General in Council to grant sanction to the liquidation of tho bank. 

Clause 2 follows clause 2 of tho 1928 Bill. Some of the definitions have been 


omitted as unnecessary. The only alteration of substance is in sub-clause (d) where 
the definition of a good standard country has been replaced by that of a sterling 
standard country vide appendix 1 of the report (note od clause 2 (g) of the 1928 
Bill). 

Clause 4 follows clause 4 of the 1928 Bill with alterations made in accordance 
with paragraphs 3, 4 and 14 of tho report. In sub-clause (5) the distribution is as 
indicated in paragraphs 6 and 7 of the report and the Rangoon register hns been 
retained vide paragraph 2 of the report. Sub-clauso (6) has been drafted with n 
view to {riving effect of the intention of the report and will require special conBidera- 
' tion in the joint committee. 

Clause 6 has been altered so as to mako tho establishment of a London branch 
optional vide paragraph 8 of tho report. 

Clauses 8 to 13 reproduce the proposals for the constitution of the Central Board, 
the method of election, the qualifications and the disqualifications of candidates, tho 
method of filling casual vacancies and the provision for local boards indicated in 
paragraphs 5 to 13 of tho report. 


Under tho general head “the board of the bank”, tho opportunity has also been 
taken to rearrange clauses 8 to 13 of the 1928 Bill so as to make the arrangement 
clearer. 

Clauso 9 is new. It embodies the recommendations regarding *local boards in 
paragraph 9 of the report and replaces the scheme of electoral colleges contained in 
clause 10 of tho 1298 Bill. 

Clause 10 embodies the recommendations in paragraphs 10 and 11 of tho report. . 
It follows clause 8 of the 1928 Bill mutatis mutandis. 

Clause 11 is drafted to givo effect in n practical form to the intentions of tho 
comments in appendix 1 of tho report on clause 11 (1) of tho 1928 Bill. 

Clause 12, sub-clause (2), has been drafted so as to give effect to the recommenda- 
tion in the last sentence of paragraph 7 of the report. 

The rule-making powers contained in clause 13 of the 1928 Bill have been given 
to tho central board and transferred to clause 52 where they appear as clauses (a) 
and (b) of sub-clause (2) (vide notes in appendix 1 of the report on that clause) 
Clause 13, sub-clause (2), is new and fills what appears to have been an omission 
from the 1928 Bill. 

Clauso 15 reproduces 16 of the 1928 Bill with the necessary modifications to give 
effect to the recommendations of paragraph 12 of the report and the different mehod 
for the election of directors now proposed. Sub-clause (4) represents an attempt 
to provide “suitable arrangements for retirement by rotation” as recommended in 
paragraph 12 of the report. 

Clause 17 reproduces 17 of tho 1928 Bill with tho inclusion of the points made in 
appendix 1 (of tho report. 

Clause 18 reproduces clauso 18 of 1928 Bill with the addition of a provision 
designed to meet the recommendation in the last sentence of paragraph 18 of the 
report. 

Clause 30 reproduce clause 43 of the 1928 Bill. It is placed here so as (o make 
tho arrangement clearer. 

Clause 33 reproduces clause 31 of tho 1928 Bill with tho following alfcation (a) 
sub-clauso (2) incorporates the provision regarding gold suggested in paagraph 24 of 
the report ; (b) sub-clause (3) holding of Government of India rape/ securities, tho 
provisions of the l928 Bill, have been followed without alteration for the present, but 
tho point raised in paragraph 22 of the report is reserved, for consideration in tho 
joint committee ; (c) sub-clause (4) for the time being gold has teen valued on tho 
principle recommended in paragraph 25 of the report, tho questto of the allocation 
of tho profits, if any, on realization or revaluation being left formter consideration. 
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This will properly bo dealt with in a separate agreement between the Government 
and the Reserve Bank. This point is reserved for consideration at the committee 
stage ; (d) sub-elauoo (6) (c) gold securities have been replaced by sterling securities 
as recommended in paragraph 23 of the report. 

Clause 34 reproduces 32 of the 1928 Bill with tko modifications regarding the 
Eupeo Redemption Fund indicated in paragraph 21 of report. 

Clause 36 is now replacing clauses 34 and 35 of the 1928 Bill. It embodies the 
recommendations of the committee in paragraph 21 regarding the transfer of rupeo 
com between the Government and the bank. 

Clause (?) reproduces clause 41 of the 1928 Bill. It has been transferred hero 
for the purpose recommended in paragraph 26 of tho report. 

Clauses 40 and 41 contain the new provision regarding tho purchase and sale of 
sterling exchange vide paragraphs 19 and 20 of the report. Clause 40 of course 
takes tho placo of clauses 38 and 39 of the 1928 Bill providing for tho obligation to 
sell gold or gold exchange. Clause 40 of tho 1928 Bill has been omitted as it would 
bo inoperative. 

Clause 42 reproduces clause 44 of the 1928 Bill without alteration, the principle 
of this clauso having been approved in paragraph 28 of the report. Tho detailed 
application of this principle, however, must receive careful consideration as recom- 
mended in paragraph 28 and the committee Btago will offer a convenient opportunity 


Clause 43 reproduces tho old clauso 45 vide paragraphs 29 and 31 of tho report, 
iino* schedule giving the arrangements to be mnde with tho Imperial Bnnk 

tinn v f unaltered for the present, but will be another matter for considera- 

tion in the joint committee. 


r . e P a ro , dncea clause 46 of the old Bill but tho fourth schedule (old 
drrnl ““.l 0 Provide for a maximum 6 per cent divi- 

d rn arn &l“ ph 27 of re P° rt also note on the fourth schedule, 

the nnm°nn nionoJ. 8 iiu P ^o S i C " ts a tentative working out of the suggestion contained in 

difficulties »in 1B h 12 ? ppendl * 1 ^ tho report- The subject presents serious 
amiculties which will havo to be considered at a later stage, 

Uauae bd, Certain modifications and additions have been made in (ho regulation- 
h^ler^Jr 0 ° n ., cIftU9e »«>* «» 1928 Bill and thofiwt schcdufc This 
rcuort AnnenHi^n nf^° rdance l 'L lth , tho recommendations in paragraph 7 of tho 
distribution^anrl Tep0 ^u ^ ns been amplified in accordance with current 

m8 mi Lb , Th i ? cc . ond Bchedule > the first schedule of the second 

available Ttmav hnwjL l ° dat ® '? ocoordanco with the latest information 
bill comes up for 'final consideraUo^ thB ’ Eht ° f Iat ° r informaUon beforo tbo 

of 0 ptT°eent\o C bo d rcLhiw C £?!2 on ’ c ’ 9 us .o .^.Provided for a maximum dividend 
minimum rise of 1 B m£ cs ^} r ^l niB ] lw ? by 50 per cent successively with a 

wm be raised to 6* ^ ?f T ^ u s if the fixcS minimum dividend is 5 per cent it 

to five and three fnnrFh tbe distributable surplus rises to five nnd naif crores 

mum is 4 ner rnni fhs H ccnt .,i f u ,t l iEes to 7 crores and so on. If the fixed mini- 
provislans of the ‘thM „ J nI1 . bo I . 6 perccnt > nnd so on. This follows tho 

1828 

lion, «» 

x . _ Indian Factories Bird 

select' Vp'mmittco^hould ‘m? tho .T. ndian Factories Bill. Ho suggested that Ibo 
knowledge of factnricq^nnW 06 m . e ® t , untl l January, 1934, and said two experts with 
tions. Ho was not in a f 81st . tba members of the committee in their dclibera- 

“• u ITas EOt in favour of circulating the bill, 

made ° a l& n um'be^^o'f^rrrrim ml r ?“ ! . on!! ea 7 B - - ‘Tho Roynl Commission on Labour 
These were published 1 whh iu datl0na f ? r . *5° amendment of tho Factories Act. 
detail tho Government nf Tndic r t 5 c P? rt I 1 ”, Ju, y> 103 L After examining these m 
which embodied n> rc «t mninritv tb ° bdl , to rc P Iac0 present Factories Act 
tions that experience , of , <bo proposals and induced some further nltcra- 

covering letter and h qL; ah ° r wn t( ? b ° desirable. Tho bill was circulated with a 

1932 nnd Government^ were il! a ) 0ry n S tcs to tbo Iocnl Governments in June, 
s were asked to forward papers to associations of employers 
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and employed and to other organisations or individuals who might be interested. 
In reply a series of opinions were received discussing the bill and the original Act 
in great detail and after considering the numerous suggestions offered, the Govern- 
ment of India have framed the present bill. The substantial changes made in the 
existing law aro discussed in the notes on the clauses. Nearly all the more impor- 
tant alterations are based on the Labour Commission’s recommendations. At the 
same time opportunity has been taken to rearrange the law and to revise its expre- 
ssions where necessary. The present Act dates from 1911 but since that date large 
changes have been made by the amending _ Acts, and consolidation of the law in 
clearer and more logical form is in itself a desirable reform.’ 

The Tea Control Bill 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai next introduced the Tea Control Bill, a bill to provide for tho 
control of export of tea from India and for the control of the extension of 
cultivation of tea in British India. Tho statement of objects and reasons says : In 
October 1932, representatives of the Indian tea industry approached the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to securing their support to an international scheme 
for the restriction of exports of tea. The condition of tho industry was 
precarious and collapse of many concerns imminent. The Government therefore, 
expressed their willingness to consider on its merits any practical Bcheme 
that might be put forward. The Indian Tea Association acting for tho industry 
produced a scheme which had tho support of tea interests both in Ceylon nnd 
Netherlands East Indies. The main features of tho Bcheme were (1) that the exports 
of tea would be resfricted to the percentage of the maximum exports from each 
producing country in any of tho three years 1929, 1930 and 1931 ; (2) that tho restric- 
tion scheme would remain in force for five years commencing from April 1, 1933 ; 
and (3) that during this period the existing areas under tea would not bo extended 
beyond one or two per cent, of the present planted area. It waB also, provided that 
the agreement would be enforced on each of the contracting countries by the 
Government concerned. The results of a referendum issued to all known estates 
have been examined and it appears that over 92 per cent, of tho industry reckonod 
in terms of production have expressed themselves in favour of the scheme. ,The 
Governments of Madras, Assam and Bengal within whoso jurisdiction tho bulk of 
tea in British India is cultivated are prepared to restrict tho issue of fresh leases 
for tea cultivation for the period of agreement and have nlso agreed to the restric- 
tion of planting of nreas already leased. The Indian associations have expressed 
themselves ns strongly in favour of the scheme ns the British interests. Government 
have, therefore, decided to give official recognition to tho scheme and to give legisla- 
tive sanction to its operation. The Governments of Netherlands Esst Indies and 
Ceylon have already passed laws to give effect to tho agreement. 

The Princes’ Protection Bill 

The House, then, resumed discussion on the Indian States’ Protection Bill. Mr. 
B. Das continuing hiB speech on the Princes' Protection Bill said that forced labour 
was rampant m many States, if not all of them. He asked when tho subjects of 
the States paid equal taxes ns those in British India why they should bo forced to 
carry out the behests mot only of the rulers but also of their satellites. There was 
a time when the Indian rulers. looked to the interests ' of their subjects but aftor 
tho advent of tho British political agents, A. G. G.’s and other officers who cons- 
tantly toured the States, the Princes had taken a fancy to arrange shikars nnd other 
paraphernalia very often. The result was that the people were put to considerable 
inconvenience. While they would be equal in the federation, why should they now 
pass laws to perpetuate barbarous rule in the Indian States ? The Homo Member 
himself had said that he was not in a hurry and therefore he hoped that tho Houso 
would agree to circulate tho bill. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer offered qualified support to tho bill and to tho select 
committee motion. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had already declared that tho 
energies of the Congress were going to be directed into two directions, one 
in agrarian revolt against the present system of zamindari and, secondly, 
against autocracy in Indian States. This bill aimed at putting down the forces that 
collected in British India and invaded in J athas. He considered that encouraging 
of movements in British India even for constitutional agitation in an Indian State 
was an unhealthy feature. From his own experience of journalism ho found that 
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the English papers were not so flagrantly attacking state administrations as a sec- 
tion of the vernacular press. 

Mr. G. P. Singh : — What about the Statesman's tirade against Kashmir? 

Mr. Banga Iyer I hope the Government will bo fair in treating all sections of 
the press, whether Anglo-Indian or Indian. 

, Proceeding, Afr._ Banga Iyer, as a strong supporter of federation expected that 
tno States would rise from within and allow healty criticisms and lift themselves 
politically, administratively and constitutionally to the same status as Indian 
provinces. Tho measure was as complicated as was ever presented to the Assembly 
and, therefore, the circulation would be very helpful and hoped that Government 
would agree to it till January. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi said that in effect the bill aimed at supporting maladministra- 
'i? n r ndlan States. Indian rulers had been agitating that their own Governments 
should have no connection with tho Federal Government in tho matter of law and 
order, but they wanted the Governor-General to bo personally responsible for the 
protection of their rights and privileges. They demanded reciprocal treatment and 
came forward for help to put down rebellion and agitation. The Government of 
India wielded power over Indian States, but it was very limited. Under tho Whito 
raper the ruler of any of the States and subjects had right of equal citizenship in 
British India, but that right was denied to British Indians. People of Indian 
States had not even elemontary rights ; they could not hold meetings to ventilate 
their grievances. In so many conferences on constitutional reforms all sides wero 
rC i„ re ® r. ’ . £ B £a£e S? subjects wero refused opportunity even to appear as wit- 
nesses. It might be tho first line of defence as Mr. James declared on tho resolu- 
a . on proprietory rights yesterday, but tho Government would bo disappointed 
S ‘key would realise soon that it would not last long. Concluding, Mr, Joshi said 
t le tisb Government intended staying on in this country, let them not 
i T ce3 of r ? ac , tlon a « d o£ autocracy, and if they did so it would bo to 
the eternal disgrace of tho traditions of British history. 

mn ‘r c ’ • t 9' ^ c °yy/ while complimenting the princes on the noble stand tboy 
lr ! London, much to the disappointment of the Conservative and diehard 
n - n and India, in asking for seif-government for tho motherland, said 
t P rinces > if any, were prepared to make concessions of a constitutional 
J f i a 7n 0u , r „ of JSP5 P e °P le ' The speaker formerly favoured federation, but 
M^nhnr f0U o C l t ^ at tb i°- White . Paper gave them a mongrel constitution. The Homo 
T n «S m,l b j making India safe for federation. Ab for his other colleagues, Bir 
waB B - ett ' ng up an independent railway authority so that Mr. Bau, 
could over-ride the future Minister of the Transport. 
MtX*'n^l Fran: No J co wfj 9 busy on tho ground of coordination, taking away 
lio w nB mS t8 i ov ® r roads. The Law Member, without any administrative porlfo- 
a future Pminnliinr “hetment with his other colleagues. Tho Army Secretary, being 
Amateur nrnmn^’ co u d undor the now constitution give more attention to the Simla 
Mafatnra' liuf j han *9 lhe Assembly. (Laughter). Mr. Glancy could bring 

George ?nd enact them as Acts of the Governor-General and Sir 

m lightening the labours of tho future Finance Minis- 
General fOW™ 1 ta « only of raising taxation for the benefit of tho Govcrnor- 
Neogy enquired ihlt w 'll P Ictur .° o£ the federal constitution they wero having. Mr. 
had ^JcfmiLlv dp^nn^Jw 0 *? 11 "?. 63 bad £ sbed for this measure, because the princes 
ture and would tbey have nothing to do with the British Indian lcgisla- 
/w° •• , r l vo r 9 ‘ ft£ ;ons only with tho Crown, 
slation for ^reserr fd a .V y ir ’ interrupting, said that under the future constitution Iegi- 
Mr £ hli C S rt ( mED ! B ,IT d fomo be£oro legislature, 
want nrotce/mn tbat ,P’E bt bo jhe form of procedure, but the princes did not 
askcd F for t tw/l?m 9 %° thcr m } lhont y except the Governor-General. Had they 
that tho oriednnl „ b „ L 7 ° ncst d e a « with the clauses of tho bill and said 

How coald anv nn^ £ BCC :> mcrcly ■ raeant U 513 nncilliary to sec. 121. 

rity 7 Was it ^rmltnn^ 0 ^9 t J eaBOn without owning allegiance to an nutho- 
Sir narrn B P tlfih Ind ans owed allegiance to the princcs7 

itr. Ncomi • ^ be b °n. member explain the justification for sec. 125 7 

alliance. ’ inat 13 mC£mt £or the protection of certain Asiatic powers in 

allegiancf t^siShfpTOe > rs e f h ° n ‘ mcmbct su BS« st lbat British Indians owe 

r. Neogy . No • that section creates a distinct offence. , . 
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Mr. Neogy held that legislation was not patchwork nor scissor and pasto work. 
He held that tho select committee on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill never made 
the recommendation which the Home Member had claimed it had made. Mr, Neogy 
next dealt with the provision regarding bringing the States’ administration into con- 
tempt. He said that there were States in India in whose case a mere statement of 
true facts would bring them into contempt. Even the publicity of such true facts 
would be condemned under the bill. He reminded the Government of the words of 
Lord Irwin that the best way for tho States to fight sccurrilous writings was to 
issue regular administration reports. That method did not suggest legislation of tho 
character. As regards reciprocity tho question did not arise as there was no press 
of any kind in Indian States from which the British India Government Bought 
protection. Concluding, Mr. Neogy referred to the Home Member’s remark that 
federation could not be built on the basis of distrust, but said that federation 
could not bo among units in a state of armed neutrality. There must bo understand- 
ing and community of interests. What the Home Member was trying to create 
was distrust where trust was coming owing to the noble part played by some of 
tho princes in fighting the common battle for the motherland. (Applause.) 

Sir Goioasji Jehangir contended that the bill went no further than placing 
Indian States on the same footing as any other oriental State. 

Mr. Neogy interrupting said by the amendment to sec. 121-A the bill aimed at 
placing an Indian ruler in the same position ns His Majesty tho King. The Homo 
Member intervened and explained that it was not so. 

Proceeding, Sir Coicasji referred to tho press clauses and contended that the 
gagging of the press would do considerable harm to the States themselves. There 
was no doubt that tho administration of certain States was very bad and tho 
Government knew it better than anybody else. It would servo no purpose to adopt 
hush-hush policy in these matters. In his opinion, circulation wub most advisable. 
After circulation they would have a considerable amount of material to judge how 
far amendment of tho Penal Coda would 6erve their purpose. 

The Home Member said that he would consider tho suggestion and give his answer 
to-morrow. But, in his opinion, circulation would delay the progress of tho bill as 
thero would not be sufficient time during the next Delhi session to again discuss 
nnd send the bill to select committee. However, the Government were anxious that 
the bill should be passed during the Delhi session and they were not prepared to 
delay till this time next year. 

Gap. Sher Mohammad said that the Indian States as a body stood behind tho 
British Government. They could not brush aside the contribution of the Indian 
States towards constitutional reforms. It was their duty to help the States who 
were constantly threatened by mischievous propaganda from outside. Speaking from 
his personal knowledge, ho felt that all troubles in Kashmir would have been 
avoided if a measure of this kind had been on the statute book. 

At this stage the President gave his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
Mody whether clause 3 amending sec. 121-A was ultra vires of the Indian legisla- 
ture. The President said that tho clause created a new offence, namely conspiracy 
against, the administrations of States in India but it did not extend either personal 
or territorial jurisdiction aB defined in the Indian Penal Code, which was within the 
competence of the legislature under sec. 65 of tho Government of India Act. Tho 
proposed section was, therefore, Intra vires of the legislature, but in view of tho 
fact that Sir Harry Haig had stated that the intention of the Government wan not 
to punish offences committed by British Indian 'subjects in Indian States 
it was for tho select committeo to see whether tho clause ns it stood would cause 
confusion and legal difficulties and whether it should be modified. 

When the debato was resumed, Sardar Earbans Singh asked the Government in 
how many cases the Government had considered memorials from subjects of Indian 
States. He supported circulation of the bill. The House then adjourned. 

9th, SEPTEMBER Before resuming the debate on tho Princes’ Protection Bill 
to-day, tho President asked the Home Member whether he was making a statement 
in view of Sir Cownsji Jebangir’s question whether tho Government was [prepared to 
accept circulation before Jan. 17. 

Sir Harrg Haig said that the object of the Government was that the Assem- 
bly should take the final decision on the bill not later than tho next budget session. 
After going into details the Government were now convinced that this result could 
be achieved by the method proposed by Sir Cowasji. The Government had. no 
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dcsirc to prevent the fullest examination of the provisions of the bill and they pro- 
posed that if it was circulated before Jan. 17, the motion for select committee would 
be taken up after tho receipt of opinions at the very beginning of the January ses- 
sion. He hoped tho members who had already spoken on tho measure would not 
repeat the same arguments again and delay progress. 

•a 0tn K° Mr. Navalrai wished to make some observations. The President 

s £'d that ho understood that the general sense of the house wae against continuing 
tho debate but as some members said ‘no’ tho President put the matter to vote ana 
OJ’ b7 to 9 votes the house agreed to close the debate. 

Mr. B. Das’s motion for circulation was then put and carried by 66 to 7 votes. 


New Capital Works at Delhi 


A large number of demands for excess grants were voted without discussion, 
but when Sir George Schuster moved for tho supplementary demands for Bs. 9,81,000 
in respect of the new capital works at Delhi, Mr. Jaqannath Agarwal wanted to 
know what exactly this programme meant. He added that if the Government in- 
tended to leave a part of the offices in Delhi they would welcome it and if this ex- 
penditure was connected with the federal legislature tho house Bhould know it. 

Sir George Schuster defended the Government’s policy both on general and' 
pratical grounds. He said now that the Government’s credit was high and money 
c °uld be raised cheaply the Government were considering the undertaking of railway 
and other programmes which should be remunerative ana at the same time provido 
employment to relieve the economic depression. This unemployment was particularly 
bad in Delhi where a large population had been engaged previously in big contracts 
for building the new capital. The Government thought that in view of the fact 
that accommodation was definitely needed in New Delhi and that tho return 
on capital would bo 5 per cent for quarters occupied for a year and two and 
f . iiP er ccnt ^ or tboso occupied for half the year and in view of the 
tact that money could be raised on 4 per cent the Government would bo justified 
in launching with such expenditure with a view to relievo unemployment nnd meet 
the urgent need for accommodation. As regards the question of exodus ho was not 
ready to make a definite statement but informed the house that the Government wero 
seriously reconsidering the position in the light of two factors. Firstly, the shortage 
of water which was one of the chief reasons fo r Government not enlarging the 
Rummer population of New Delhi would shortly bo overcome. Tho other reason was 
that they must look forward to conditions which would prevail in the future as 
members would recognize that when tho Federal Assembly came into being anything 
uke cimla would bo increasingly remunerative. Ho hoped that tho scheme would 
receive support from every quarter of the house. 

Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmed and Mohammad Muaxxam Sahih Bahadur supported tho 
proposal. Mr, B. Das, Mr. Amarnaih Dult, Mr. Jadhav, Sirdar Barbans Singh 
juror, air. S. C. Mil' a and Mr. G. P. Smgk criticised tho building programme and 
represented the various grievances of the members of the Assembly regarding quarters. 

, o'J G cor gc Schuster , replying, assured that all points raised would be considered 

PI k rank Noyce. As. regards the financial argument he said there were no signs 
tv„,?i 1 • c ,m P rov cment in the revenue position, but such capital expenditure only 
lnK undertaken which would not put an appreciable burden on the revenue 
position and affect the budget. 

The supplementary demnnd was voted and tho House adjourned till the 11th. 


Imperial Bank Act Amend. Bill 
Sir George Schuster introduced tho Bill amending tho 


SEPTEMBER:-— o,r wcorge esenuster introduced 
imperial Bank Act as a corollary to the Eeserve Bank Bill. 


Lao Cess Bill 

inrriTcm,'? < $ ,at ' '" nt I°duccd a Bill amending the Lac Cess Act with the object of 
make fnml!, n r 6[°, , ccsa , tc L seven annas for a lac and five annas for refuse lac. to 
tho obiect n/ 1 ™* ^Jr to L ac Cess Committee for extension of research work, with 



hv °* M 10 appointment 

by the Govcrnor-General-in-Council. 
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The Reserve Bank Bill 

Sir George Schuster moved reference to a Joint Committee of the two Houses, 
consisting of 24 members, to consider the Reserve Bank Bill and report by the 20th 
November. The Finance Member particularly referred to the fact that tho Bank 
would carry no liability for the Rupee Redemption Fund and thnt the liability in 
redeeming the rupees and the responsibility for _ the disposal of the surplus of silver 
would lie with the Government. As regards dividends, shareholders woutd reserve to 
a maximum of six per cent instead of seven in the old Bill and the minimum divi- 
dend was to bo fixed by the Governor-General-in-Council. _ All surplus profits would 
go to tho Government. Other questions including tho relationship with tho Imperial 
Bank would be discussed in the Joint Committee, such as questions of remuneration 
and compensation. Sir George made it clear that the Bill aid not propose to set up 
a new machinery for the currency Bystem in India, but merely set up certain 
machinery for working the existing syBtem. Finally, Sir Georgo Schuster spoke on 
the prospect of setting up the Bank at an early cfato nnd said tho liability for tho 
total note issue stood on 31st August last at 180 crores of which 50 per cent should 
be in gold or sterling securities. Of these, about 83 crores were already in reserves ; 
as for the balance of seven one forth croreB they had in the Treasury a balance 
of 17 million sterling of which ten millions were required for meeting maturing loan 
liability. They would have seven millions sterling in hand and a further transfer of 
six million sterling would provide enough to fill the gap in the currency reserves. 
Further, considering that they were valuing gold on the old parity basiB they find a 
bidden reserve of 22 crores. The present situation was, therefore, not unsatisfactory 
and there was reasonable ground for hoping that the difficulties in providing funds 
in reserve would not be a factor which should hold up this project (Cheers). 

Sir George Schuster, referring to the main technical points, said : “Firstly, it 
was a question of the nature of Government securities that the Bank should bo 
allowed to purchase. The London Committee held that restrictions might be unduly 
restrictive and the point had got to be considered by tho Joint Committee. There 
is a clause dealing with the Bank’s power to take in open market operations and 
discount bills. Then, again, the London Committee held thnt the old provision might 
be interpreted in too restrictive a way. Then there was tho question of the size of 
tho initial reserves. How much must be held in the form of gold and sterling 
securities before it was safe to set up a Bank ? Then there was the question of 
proceeds from sales of surplus silver, because with the altered arrangements sales 
will not automatically go to the Currency Reserve. That question, affecting as it did 
tho policy of the Government, certainly demanded tho most careful consideration. 

Another point was the proportion of Government of India securities to be held 
in tho currency reserves. The Committee stated that the limit proposed in tho old 
Bill of fifty crores or one-quarter of the reserves might unduiy restrict the open 
market operations of the Bank. That again would require careful consideration if 
gold reserves aro to be valued at tho existing parity. There was a chance of great 
profit being made cither by the sale of a portion of these gold reserves or a revalua- 
tion of gold. If, at any time, a different monetary system were to be adopted, tho 
question of how such profit was to be disposed of was one requiring the most care- 
ful consideration. 

Pundit Vidijasagar Pandya moved an amendment for circulation of the Reserve 
Bill by the end of December, 1933. Ho asked why the Finance Member had given 
up the previous practice of circulation in such cases. Tho task beforo the Houso 
was difficult, and the_ Bill could best bo considered in the light of the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee Report and the opinions elicited from outside. Ho 
had hardly time to consult _ hia constituency representing banking interests. Tho 
heavens would not fall if his proposal wero accepted. The Government could ensily 
pass the Bill in any shape or form ns they had a clear majority in the House, and 
particularly when the scramble for membership of the Committee was great. Ho 
maintained that any bank managed by share-holders would be injurious to the 
interests of tho country, and unless the bank represented various interests in tho 
country, it would prove a menace to the country’s prosperity. Illustrating his 
point, Mr. Pandya alluded to the fact that in the Bengal Bank, a majority of tho 
directors wore from favoured firms. Mr. Pandya, who had come with numerous 
statistics, spoke for a considerable length of time giving figures of attendance of 
share-holders at meetings of the Bongal, Bombay and Madras Banks and afterwards 
nt meetings of the Imperial Bank. He observed that tho smallest number attended 
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and virtually the share-holders vrere in the hands of secretaries and directors and 
their friends who made the whole concern their domestic affair. The spirit and in 
Borne cases even the letter of the law, had been ignored, through the nppintmcnt of 
the same gentleman for seven years continuously either as President or Vice- 
President of a local Board. 

Sir George Schuster, intervening, asked how these details were relevant to tho 
issue, and whether the member was not taking away time which should be used 
in the discussion of the provisions of the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. Pandyct explained that the Government wish to establish another share-holders’ 
bank of tho samo type, and he was warning the House of tho results of having 
such institutions (Opposition cheers). He then described how the majority of the 
directors in the Imperial Bank had been always Europeans, and how tho Indian 
nominees of tho Government had been persons like Sir Dinshaw Waeha and Sir 
R. N. Mukherjee, the former aged eighty-nine and tho latter above eighty, and Sir 
M. Dadhabhoy, aged sixty-five, who was not renominated, because the Government 
could not do so, when he was appointed President of the Council of State. Even- 
if these Indians bestirred themselves, there was a European majority against them. 
Then again, the Imperial Bank accounts did not show what tho directors owed them. 
The Government contended that in a share-holders bank, tho directors would bo 
independent of political influence. Ho asked whether that Bank would not be run 
by one or two grand Moghuls, and whether the Government themselves were not tho 
biggest political party in the eountry, nominating men who would reflect their policy 
(cheers). He as lied the House to compare carefully the proposals as regards tho 
directorate ns approved by the select committee on the Blackett Bill and the propo- 
sals now put forward. Under tho former Bill, there would have been a majority of 
Indians on the directorate. Now even if tho share-holders exercised vote 3 properly, 
Indians could man only half of the directorate. 

The speaker asked Sir George Schuster to refer tho question of cut-currency .notes 
to tho Joint Committee, and spoke of the hardship that would bo caused to Indian 
banks through the provisions made in the Bill. Ho held that no case had been 
made out for compensation to tho Imperial Bank and hoped that the London Com- 
mittee’s recommendations would be ignored in this respect. 

Mr. G. P. Singh observed that political influence was not being eliminated. Tho 
Governor-General was a representative of the largest political party, and his powers 
would be exercised on behalf of the Secretary of State who was in the hands of 
the City. The speaker quoted from the Government Despatch showing that tho 
Reserve Bank would work in co-operation with or on lines approved by tho Bank 
of England, which meant that the Reserve Bank would be an appendage of the 
™* : ® England. Opinion m the country unanimously favoured a Stato Bank. 
The disappointing part of the Bill was that there was no provision that share- 
holders should be nationals of India. 


12th. SEPTEMBER •.—Mr. Gayaprasad Singh urged that if tho Reserve Bank was 
lu bo a shareholders bank, then, let tho Government havo a moiety of tho shares. 
He quoted Sir Basil Blaketts speech in 1928 in which ho had stated that no ono 
who was not an Indian or a British resident in India should havo a voice in the 
management of the Bank. Mr. Singh expressed surprise that there was no such 
P°T‘ m0 o n „ ‘5 f Bl . JF e , a ' B0 graded for special facilities to indigenous 

banks, ns given to the Imperial Bank, and urged a revision of the ratio. 

b P°, ! jc , >n , favour ofn Stato bank in preference to a 
Sh ulS, suggested that if the Bill was to go to a Joint Committee 

^ en * num ^ er of members ou tho Committee could be twenty- 
eight, as was the case in respect of the previous Bill, 

ndtmt th^nnra^- 1 /^ f ofaserv f£ that fbo Government would have no objection to 
adopt the course, if that wnB tho general wish. 

to finnnrn the need for adequate reserves in order to control currency 

frnrn nnPHnfF sa id that if by securing the management of tho bank 
' AsBemh! v nn f hn^ 1 , t .' va9 , rae!int 1 that there should bo no representative of tho 
the rwfelnn board, then ho would seriously differ from tho Government. On 
holders’ 6 hank Government, whether it should bo a State bank or a share- 

thnt tho curnZr th V ote 0 his party on the motion. He did not want 

mat tfio currency and finance of a vast country like India should be controlled by 
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a few share-holders. The bank, as proposed in the Bill, would practically be run 
by the Governor and the Deputy-Governor, who would be appointed by the 
Governor-General, and there was the further danger of the Secretary of State 
wielding his own influence in the matter. Therefore, the speaker suggested that 
the control and management should be in the hands of Indian nationals. 

The President gave a warning that unless the members imposed a reasonable 
time-limit on themselves and avoided repetition of the same arguments, he would 
havo to intervene. 

Mr. Eamkrishna Eeddi expressed the opinion that, if it was a shareholders’ bank, 
then there was the danger that commercial and industrial interests would purchase 
all the shares and dominate the directorate to the detriment of agricultural interests. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir observed that there was no need to delay sending the Bill 
to the select committee, because he held that the members had enougn material 
on the basis of the previous Bill together with the London report. On the question 
of a State versus shareholders’ bank, Sir Cowasji maintained that only Australia 
and Sweden had State banks and both the countries were re-considering their posi- 
tion. They wanted in India an independent authority, which could even check the 
Government ; and if there had been one such bank, the Government would not 
have made mistakes as they had. A Reserve Bank was intended to supply expert 
help and be at the service of the Government and the country from day to day. 
Sir Cowasji pointed out that nobody should be allowed to have more than 

ten votes or Rupees 5,000 worth of shares, and therefore there could be 

nothing like the Bank’s administration being centred in the hands of a 
few capitalists as stated by some members. On fthe question of the Ratio, 
Sir Cowasji differed from Mr. Mody, and maintained that public opinion 

to-day was stronger than ever it was for serious consideration of the question of 
reducing the present ratio. The Government alone could do this, as any discussion 
in the legislature would result in speculation. The Government must take the res- 
ponsibility and present a fait accompli before the legislature aB quickly as thoy 
could. The Finance Member was aware of the present feeling in the country and 
Sir Cowasji hoped he would meet it. Concluding, (the speaker urged the House to 
proceed with the Bill, so that before Sir George Schuster left India, tho Reservo 
bank would be functioning (Applause). 

Mr. J. N. Aggarioal quoted from the “Capital” of Calcutta to show that gene- 
ral opinion favoured circulation of the Bill not for a long time, but in accordance 
with Mr. Pandya’s motion, till the end of December, in order to elicit public opin- 
ion. He strongly pleaded for the establishment of a State Bank, and asked why tho 
London Committee had done nothing to remove the suspicion that an attempt was 
being made to shut out Indian influcuco from the Bank. 

Anglo-Indian Press Attack on jMahatmaji 

At this stage, the adjournment motion of Mr. Puri relating to the unsatisfactory 
reply given on behalf of the Government in the matter of criticism by “The Daily 
Gazette,” Karachi of Mahatma Gandhi and the attitude and policy of the Govern- 
ment disclosed in this matter, was taken up. 

Mr. B. E. Puri observed that it appeared that the gentleman who wrote the 
“Daily Gazette” article, was au Anglo-Indian. The offensive portion was as follows : 
“Most people feel that Gandhiji should be well smacked on the part of anatomy 
that Nature has specifically provided for the purpose. Unfortunately he is too old 
for this type of treatment to prove of any use. Certainly, his latest antic smacks of 
a silly old man entering his second childhood”. The writer had also suggested 
flogging as a remedy to put an end to Civil Disobedience. The Government of India, 
when questioned, neither approved nor disapproved of the article, and refused to do 
anything except forward the questions and answers to the Local Government. This 
was a fnilure to discharge the obligations of the Government, and was likely to lead 
to mischievous results. When Government members were asked for their views, they 
refused to express an opinion. 

Mr. Puri contended that the Bombay Government could not be unaware of tho 
article. There was no use forwarding the questions and answers unless tho Govern- 
ment of India expressed their opinion On the subject. The Government would not 
express an opinion. They would not consult legal opinion whether the article felt 
under Section 153-A, I. P. C. Even Mr. Samoa’s suggestion that the Director of 
Publicity should give a friendly hint to the writer to refain from writing such an 
atricle, was not acceptable. Concluding, Mr. Puri uttered a warning that it would 
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bo highly mischievous and would lead to serious consequences, if the Government 
gaye discriminatory treatment, and allowed Anglo-Indian journalists to escape the 
law even they did a wrong to the leader of the Indian people, but put the law into 
force against Indian journalists when they committed a corresponding offence. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai considered that the matter concerned all India and 
affected an all-India personality. Perhaps, if the Home Member himself had been 
present, the replies would have been more satisfactory the previous day, because in 
a way it had been admitted that the article was insulting and in bad taste. Ho 
asked whether the Government of India would have taken some action in Bimilar 
circumstances against an Indian newspaper. The speaker quoted Section 18a, Or. 
P. C., and said that the Government of India, if they were not partial to Anglo- 
Indian papers, would certainly have called the Bombay Government’s attention to 
the article and taken action at least when the question were tabled. . 

Mr. S. C. Milra said that it was deplorable that the Government, by their 
attitude, had confirmed tho impression formed some time ago in respect of their 
inaction against another Anglo-Indian paper for its article in connection with the 
Kashmir agitation. 

Mr. F. E. James admitted that the article showed bad taste and the remarks 
were petulant and foolish, especially when they related to a person held in great 
veneration. No one in his senses would justify such a publication in any respon- 
sible journal. At tho same time, the House must have a sense of proportion and 
consider the more urgent matters awaiting its attention. The speaker asked incid- 
entally why no member had suggested to the Government of India to take any 
in respect of certain cartoons in a newspaper published not far from here, which 
had caricatured three members of the Government in most scandalous terms. If the 
Assembly insisted on the present motion for the exercise of superintendence and 
control, the provincial legislatures and Governments would have every reason to 
resent such interference, because there had been no grave emergency compelling such 
a course of action. 

Sir Coioasji Jehangir thought that a misunderstanding had been caused and it 
would probably havo been avoided if tho Home Member had been present the previous 
day. The Joint Home Secretary, Mr. Sloan, was after all a new member, and 
could not bo expected so soon to develop the art of answering questions, and would 
perhaps realiso from this incident that it was not so easy for the Government to 
give replies. The speaker did not agree with Mr. James, and said that it was right 
under tho present constitution, to control tho Local Governments, and the Govern- 
ment of India could not take up the inconsistent position of sometimes taking 
responsibility for the actions of Local Governments, and at other times not. He 
thought that the whole matter would have been Bettled, if the Government had • 
merely said that they would give consideration to a matter on which members had 
felt so keenly. Tho article was offensive to millions of this country. Mr. Gandhi 
was a man of international reputation admitted by millions as a great man (Applause).’ 
He did not care whether tho stupid nrticle fell within the four corners of the law, 
but ho wanted tho Government to_ consider the matter. He had never heard of tho 
paper before, but the matter having appeared in a leading article, notice must be 
taken of it. The tendency of modern journalism all over the world were to endeavonr 
to bo bright, and too often pass to bounds of good or even reasonable taste, and occa- 
sionally lapse into vulgarity. This was one of those occasions which must bo deplored. 
The Government, however, could not take up n position different from that they had 
taken up yesterday. The Home Department invariably refused to interfere with tho 
normal administration. It was only in very major matters of policy and in respect 
of questions relating to Mr. Gnndhi particularly, that they had to take an rictivo 
part. The issue really was whether this was a normal matter of administration. Now 
in regard to the control of the Press, their deliberate policy had been for many years 
to leave mattes to the Local Governments. When the Indian Press Act of 1931 was 
passed, the power of dealing with the Pres3 was definitely placed in the hands of the 
' L0ca Governments, Only Government interfere in such questions. In this particular 
case, they could safely leave it to the Bombay Government. The article in question 
would have been lost m the obscurity it deserved, which would have been much 
better for nil concerned including Air. Gandhi, but it hnd gained tremendous 
x-: C ;r CmCn , t j hr . ou ^ thc Questions and tho debate in the House, declared Sir Harry, 
eso one wanted insults to bo directed against Air. Gandhi. But the question of 
c ® al nc lon W 18 fi n ite a different matter. He most certainly was not prepared 
to mato any suggestions to thc Bombay Government that any legal action should 
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be taken, and he hoped that the House would support the Government in the posi- 
tion they had taken up (Applause). 

Mr. K. 0. Ncogy, in a spirited speech, asked why the Government of India 
did not obtain legal opinion on the article, when it appeared in “The National Gall’’ 
of Delhi. 

Sir Barry Baig, interrupting, replied that the Government did not attach any 
particular importance to the article. 

Mr. Neogy asked why the Government did not even obtain legal opinion, apart 
from legal action. He contended that if some action hnd been taken, it would pre- 
vent further bad blood being created and prevent some hothead, from attempting an 
outrage in Karachi like the one which occurred in Calcutta last year. He emphasised 
the need for the Government taking necessary action after consulting their legal ad- 
visers, so that more bad blood might not be created and outrages such as the one 
that occurred in Calcutta might be avoided. Mere condemnation by the Government 
of the article in question was not sufficient. 

Mr. Mastcoocl Ahmed observed that it was such attitude of the Government that 
was responsible for the terrorist movement in the country. After all, legal action 
against the paper would have meant Rs. 500. The article was published in Delhi also, 
which was certainly an administrated area under the Government of India. Yet, 
no action was taken. Mahatma Gandhi was admired and respected not only by 
Hindus but by all Indians, and action must be taken against the written article. Why 
were the Government not consulting their legal advisers ? The attitude of habitual 
supporters of the Government like Mr. Sarma was understandable. They were 
responsible to their constituency, namely, the Government (applause), but the speaker 
had seen the Home Member for the first time lose patience and ask for a vote of 
the House. The motion was talked out and the House adjourned. 

The Reserve Bank Bill Debate 

13th. SEPTEMBER : — The resumed debate on the Reserve Bank Bill to-day was 
initiated by Sir Leslie Eudson, Leader of the European Group, On the question of 
the directorate, Sir Leslie Hudson agreed with Mr. H, P. Mody that it should in- 
clude representatives of leading commercial bodies, with a knowledge of financial 
matters. As for the head office, he suggested it could bo a perambulating one, as 
was the office of the Central Board of the Imperial Bank. He did not like the 
stipulation that the directors of other banks should not be on the directorate of the 
Reserve Bank. He paid a tribute to the present Finance Member and his predeces- 
sor Sir Basil Blackett for having evolved a measure which, despite differences in 
detail, commanded the approval of everybody whose opinion was worth while in India. 
Concluding, Sir Leslie Hudson urged that the House should not hesitate to send the 
Bill to select committee, as the establishment of the bank was a pre-requisite for the 
introduction of Responsible Government. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan welcomed the Bill, and hoped that everything would be 
dona to remove the impression that it was intended ns a link in the chain whereby 
Great Britain would bind India. Regarding the nomination of directors, the speaker 
suggested that it could be made by the Finance Member now and by the Finance 
Minister in the Federal Government, subject in either case to the approval of the 
Governor-General. On the question of a State versus shareholders’ bank, Mr. Tham- 
pan preferred a State Bank and regretted that the papers were not availalable of the 
proceedings of the London Committee to show why they preferred a shareholders’ 
bank. He therefore hoped that this point should be kept open for discussion and 
decision by the select committee. As for shares the value of each should not exceed 
the Rs. 100 proposed in the Blackett Bill. Further, he wanted that only nationals 
should possess shares, as otherwise the bank would be controlled by foreigners. 
While approving the proposal of regional registers, he wanted that a restriction 
should be placed on the amount of transfer from one provincial register to another 
so that a definite minimum number of shares might be owned by the inhabitants 
of the locality. At the same time, he wanted one more director should be appointed 
for each region to represent agricultural interests. The tenure of each director should 
be three years instead of five. Mr. Thampan suggested that the first directors nomi- 
nated by the Government should be replaced by directors elected by the shareholders 
as soon ns the shares were subscribed. Ho felt that that safeguard was necessary as 
there was a tendency for directors to keep themselves in office. He referred to the 
instance of a company in U. P. where the mnnaging director fixed up his wife in 
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his place, when he was appointed Minister in the province. As regards the Batio, 
be suggested the appointment of an expert committee, with a personnel which would 
inspire confidence, to find out the true facts regarding the Batio in relation to the 
resolution passed at Ottawa on monetary matters and reaffirmed in London by tho 
Empire delegates after the World Economic Conference. The ratio question should 
be gone into for the purpose of raising prices, He next maintained that tho 
strength of the Gold Bescrve, which was put in the Bill at Bs. 35 crores, should bo 
raised to Bs. 70 crores. BIr. Thampan asked what tho value of tho reciprocal ar- 
rangement, whereby the Bank of England would bo the Agent of tho Reserve Bank 
in England and vice versa, was. The Bank of England did little business in India, 
and the advantage of this arrangement would merely go to tho Bank of England. 
He thought that a branch of the Beserve Bank should be opened in London as a 
symbol of India’s desire to break away from the dominance of the Bank of England. 
Concluding, BIr. Thampan suggested that those who went to the London Commit- 
teo should be excluded from the select committee— with the exception, of course, of 
Sir George Schuster who could represent their viewpoint— as otherwise tho select 
committeo would bo dominated by the London members. 

BIr. B. Das was, however, keenly critical of the London discussions, and ascribed 
them to the political influence exercised by Whitehall. He also criticised tho gene- 
ral financial policy of tho Government of India, and warned tho Government thnt 
tho Democratic Party representatives on the Select Committee would Btrcnuously 
opposo the scheme for a share-holders’ bank. 

Sir Georqc Schuster rose amidst cheers to reply to tho threo days’ debate. Sir 
George Schuster observed thnt there was very little to complnin about tho quality 
of the speeches. There was one speech ho would criticise, namely, that of Pandit 
Vidyasngar Pandya, which was a general exerciso in mud-slinging. Nothing could 
be gained by that. Thoso proposals were conceived in London in an atmosphero of 
trust and understanding, and tho Finance Member wished to transfer that atmos- 
phere to the discussions in India. The London Committeo had been criticised ns 
packed. Ho felt that if the Government had chosen men for their ability to attack 
the Government effectively, they could not have chosen better men. (Applause). 
One member had said that the proposals of the Joint Committeo on tho previous 
Bill had been brushed aside. Sir George Schuster reminded the Houso thnt tho 
London Committeo had three members of that committee on it, namely, Sir Pursho- 
tamdas Thakurdas, BIr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar and Sir Phirozo Scthna. Thcso 
members agreed to all tho main conclusions^ which had tho support of every repre- 
sentative of every interest and every party in tho House. 

Somo members had made disparaging remarks in respect of tho Imperial Bank 
retaining for a long time their Directors. Sir George Schuster felt that if tho 
.Reserve Bank could obtain and retain the services for a considerable period of men 
i 0 5i lr , Wacbn, Sir BI. Dadabhoy. Sir B. N. Blukherjco and Sir Purshotaai- 
das .thakurdas, they would bo fortunate indeed. One of the great practical difficul- 
ties of tho future would be to secure directors of firBt-class abilities and experience 
of a Reserve Bank, in view of all tho limitations imposed on their selection. Ho 
noped if tho Reserve Bank was ablo to obtain directors of the class ho had 
mentioned, they would retain their services for life or for the period they could do 
active and useful work. 

^ceding, the Financo Member said thnt tho main discussion had centred round 
a fcnareholdcrs versus a State Bank. It was universally felt that the control of 
currency and credit should bo in tho hands of an authority independent of the 
government. Recent history was full of examples of countries being brought to 
serious troubles by Governmental interference in these matters. Tho futuro Govern- 
went would be n popular one, and subject to even greater influences than tho pro-' 
.? Ter S. m . c ^ t U An elected ministry would not have continuity of personnel 
wuicn tho official Government had had. There was no attempt to set up some sort 
Tt. nt T> cn cediority for the purposo of diminishing the powers of tho legislature. 
Tn,i- .“TP B . ank mu3t become a trusted part of Indian public life. It must bo an 
institution, commanding tho confidence of Indian opinion. Otherwise, tho 
wfiole purpose of the proposal would be lost. 

, the members had spoken in tho light of prejudices born of past eondi-, 
». n F’ ,P ot m the light of what was likely to bo the condition in the future. 

. . tvhetner a shareholders’ bank was a part of the principle of the Bill, it was a 
cchnical point for tho Chair to decide, but the practical (side of the matter was that 
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consideration of the question, spread over years, had made the Government come to 
the conclusion that there was no other way to achieve the object they wished to, 
except through a shareholders’ bank. He did not wish to exclude from the Com- 
mittee members taking the contrary view. He wished to launch the scheme with 
the maximum support from Indian opinion. He would, therefore, discuss all objec- 
tions with a view to finding means of meeting them, so that a better measure than 
that before the House might emerge from the Joint Committee. 

Sir George Schuster next referred to the question of the Ratio, and quoted at 
length from tho leading article in “The Hindu”, of Bladras, dated 22nd. August, 
which reinforced the speaker’s point of view regarding the Ratio and tho rupee 
remaining linked to sterling. India, in view of her trade relations and external 
obligations, enjoyed enormous advantage in maintaining the stability of the rupee in 
terms of sterling. Sir George Schuster said that, in the meantime, he had been 
taking every opportunity to represent to the British Government, Indian needs for & 
rise in the level of prices, and added : — “We have undoubtedly influenced the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government. I know His Majesty’s Governrnent are fully apprised of 
our position, and are taking our position into account in all they do. 

Sir George Schuster maintained that the position must continue, and warned 
those who were desirous of speculating that they would be very unwise in doing so. 

Concluding, Sir George Schuster said that the Select Committee could discuss all 
the points raised in tho debate. Representatives of the House, he hoped, would in 
the committee stage, approach the task with the sole desire to devise something 
which would be useful to the new India, and not with minds filled with prejudice 
born in tho past. He had no objection to accept the suggestion of Mr. Ramkrishna 
Reddi that the number of members from each House be fourteen instead of twelve. 

* The circulation motion of Pt. Vidyasagar Pandyn was rejected, and the House 
without a division carried the motion for a joint committee. The House then 
adjourned. 


Imperial’ Bank Amend. Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER : — Tho Assembly took up for consideration the Imperial Bank 
Amending Bill which is a corollary to the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster asked the House to refer the Bill to the snme Joint Select 
Committee as would sit on the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Pandit Vidyasagar Pandya wished the Imperial Bank Bill had been put in a 
form which might have been better understood by the House. The Imperial Bank 
had not used its power properly. He hoped steps would be taken to see that no 
further obstacle was put in the way of Indian banks. The false impression should 
not bo allowed to be created that the Imperial Bank, for the mere fact of being tho 
Agent of the Reserve Bank, was a Government institution. People in this country 
had a weakness for Government institutions. Continuing, Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya 
said that the Court of Wards' monies were at present deposited with the Imperial 
Bank. Hereafter, such business should not be monopolised by that bank. Ho also 
gave an instance of how once two parties in court agreed to deposit money in an 
Indian bank in Madras and the Judge, in tho nbscnce of rules to the contrary, 
allowed Buch a deposit.. Thereafter, the Government issued a circular asking the 
courtB always to deposit money in tho Imperial Bank. The Finance Member should 
make the position clear, so that people might not be misled. Further, supposing tho 
Imperial Bank, which would hold Government funds, incurred loss, who would bo 
held responsible for the money lying with them ? The Imperial Bank should not be 
■ allowed hereafter to style themselves as “bankers to the Government of India.” Pro- 
ccding, Mr. Pandya observed that during the discussion of the Reserve Bank Bill, 
ho did not criticise persons on the directorate of the Imperial Bank but only tho 
Bystem under which the directorate went to the same persons in some provinces, 
even when their ages were between eighty and ninety. Surely it was time such 
superannuated ana physically unfit individuals were not selected to the directorate of 
such an important institution as the Imperial Bank. 

Mr. B. Das opposed tho motion for reference to a select committee. He quoted 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, who expected the Imperial Bank to serve all sections and deve- 
lop Indian trade and commerce, and said that the bank had fniled to come up to 
that expectation. Mr. Das also referred to tho support given to the Alliance Bank, 
when in liquidation, but not to tho Peoples Bank of India. The speaker asked for 
the repeal of the Imperial Bank Act, 
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Mr, Lalchand Navalrai and Mr. S. C. Sen spoke next. The former was critical 
of the Imperial Bank, while the latter stated that the .Bengal National Bank was 
given an advance of Rs. 20 lakhs on its liquidation. 

Sir George Schuster's summing up was brief. Ho Bai i that in public interest, 
he would not reply to all the points raised in connection with the Imperial Bank 
now. The select committeo would hear both sides. The Bill was referred to the 
joint committee. 

The Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 
On Sir Joseph Bhore’s motion, the Merchant Shipping Amendment Bill was pas- 
sed without any alteration. The Bill related to safety of life at sea, and was in accor- 
dance with the International Convention signed in London. 

The Moeshidabad Estate Bill 

A motion that the Murshidabad Estate Administration Bill, ns amended by tho 
select committee, be taken into consideration, was moved by Mr. Glancy. 

Referring to the suggestion of Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Sarma, Mr. Mitra, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh and Mr. Morgan that the decrees already obtained should not be light- 
ly reopened by the Manager to be appointed on behalf of the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Glancy said that this was a reasonable suggestion and would be adopted. Ho hoped 
the amendments tabled regarding this matter would not be moved. 

During the third regarding, Mr. Baghalram Puri opposed the Bill ns a flagrant 
■ ;t’‘ ~ c " . ” rights given to courts of law. Legislation of the kind was 

1 ■ ; .ad would shake the confidence of tho people in the impartiality 

: ■' as the measure aimed at declaring decrees obtained at consi- 

derable expense, even through the High Court, ineffective. Tho Nnwab himself was 
responsible for this extravagance? The spenker wanted to know if the Nawab bad 
no moral obligation to pay his liabilities. Tho speaker would not be a party to 
any measure which templed on the sacredness and sanctity attaching to judgments 
given by tho highest tribunals of the land. , ' 

Sir B. B. Ghosh, Law Member, declared that it had been tho policy of tbo 
British Government to maintain the dignity of ancient famiiieB. \VnB it the in- 
tention of Mr. Puri, that the premier Nnwab of tho country should go nb egging/ 
The speech of Mr. Puri was that of a radical who wanted to wipe out everything 
ancient. There was no use defending creditors who had advanced money under tbo 
influence of speculation. The Bill had been examined by the strongest select com- 
mittee possible. The Bill was passed and tho House adjourned. 

Tea Restriction Bill 

15tb. SEPTEMBER .—Tho Assembly met to-day to dispose of several official Bills, 
including those which came from tho Council of State. 

Mr. Bajpai moving that tho Bill providing for the control of the extension of the 
cultivation of tea m British India, bo taken into consideration, reforred to tho 
agreement arrived at betweeu the Governments of India, Ceylon, the Netherlands 
and the East Indies and said that tho Bill had the approval of tbo Local Govern- 
ments of Madras, Assam and Bengal, who wero concerned in the matter, and it 
generally commanded the approval of all interests. The States of Travnncoro and 
Cochin had agreed to abido by the Bill. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra moved for refercnco of the Bill to a select committee. Tho 
Government wero helping the tea growers in bringing in the legislation, and ho 
fitressed the case oi small tea gardens which were started recently, and which had 
no time to express their opinion when the referendum waB taken. He pleaded for 
special consideration regarding the quota of such tea gardens, ns they deserved 
protection, in view of tho fact that they had to spend more than tho older ones. 

Mr. Bajpai alluded to Clause 23 which prescribed tho manner in. which the 
export quota should be determined. Half per cent provided ns tho maximum for 
extension of tea cultivation was a vital condition, and it would not. ho possible to 
extend it in favour of certain classes of growers. Subject to that limit, the Govern- 
ment.would give the small estates first consideration. As for amendment of,®® 
constitution of the Committee, in order to admit labourers, Mr. Bajpai explained 
tne dmiculty of legislating for areas outside British India, for example, for Travan- 
core and Cochin, and promised to place tho suggestion before tho Local Governments 
concerned, so that the latter might make nominations in consultation with represen- 
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tative organisations. Concluding, he pointed out that the Java and Ceylon Govern- 
mentis had implemented legislation, and so the Assembly would be well-advised not 
to delay passing legislation, as otherwise the tea market, which was showing signs 
of improvement since the agreement, might be affected. 

Mr Abdul Matin Ghoudhury supported the motion. The scheme was well 
thoueht-out, but it had its attendant dangers, which must bo guarded against. Many 
Indian gardens which did not export direct, would suffer most. Mr. Matin Chou- 
dhurv suggested that the scheme for restricting production mast exempt gardens 
which produced only a thousand mannds or less. The speaker held that_ the Tea 
Cess Committee was wrong in spending £ 40,000 on propaganda in America, while 
the sales there were decreasing. Ceylon tried propaganda and gave it up Why 
not they develop the Indian market ? The speaker urged the. passage of tbo Bill 
in the present session. He supported Mr. Mitra’s point that in the rules provision 
should be made for gardens started after 1925. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that he had received memoranda from Indian Tea Associa- 
tions, showing that the Bill had the support of Indians. The Government had 
taken powers to see that the smallar interests were safeguarded. He assured the 
House that., if the necessity arose, the Government would reconsider tho matter, 
and would not hesitate to make necessary alterations. If any practical scheme was 
put up for regulating production of tea, the Government would give it the most 
careful consideration. 

Mr. J, A. Milligan moved an amendment to clause 21, whereby the Committee 
could make, with the previous sanction of the Governor-Gencral-in-Council, a con- 
tribution towards tno maintenance of any international committee established for 
the furtherance of the said purpose in tea-producing countries generally. 

Tho Government accepted the amendment, and the Bill was passed. 


Hours of Work in Factories 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved for a select committee on tho Bill to consolidate 
and amend tho law relating to labour in factories. The original Act was passed 
about twenty-two years ago, when many of the problems now facing them were 
unexplored and even unknown. There had been three amending Acts, since then, 
and the present attempt was no more than re-arranging tbo law and revising its 
expression where necessary. Sir Frank Noyce explained the provisions of the Bill. 
Referring to the clause relating to shorter hours, he said that shorter hours were 
an essential condition for any substantial advauce in efficiency. Moreover, the for- 
mer scarcity of Labour had also disappeared. A man who spent eleven hours a 
day in a factory could not be said to live at all. He was a machine. Moreover, 
reduction of hours would bring the prospect of employment to maDy at present 
unemployed. Ho regretted Mr. Mody’s absence. At present, the cotton textile 
industry stood in the way of shorter hours. The speaker hoped that the industry 
would, in the months that remained before the select committee met, find itself ablo 
to introduce this system. 

The motion for a select committee was carried amidst cheers. 


The Haj Pilgrims Bill 

Mr. Bajpai moved that the Bill to regulate activities of persons in British India 
who offered to assist Muslim pilgrims to Hedjaz, as reported by the select committee 
be recommitted to the committee. He said that last February, when tho Bill emerged 
from the Belect committee, the Government were not prepared to take final decisions 
until they had watched the reactions to the measure. Now, their proposal was to 
send the Bill back to the select committee. v 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed, opposing tho motion, asked the Government to place all 
the documents in their possession before the public. He advocated circulation of 
tho Bill. Messrs. Sadiq Eassan and Vppi Sahib also opposed the official motion 
on the ground that the legislation proposed was unnecessary. The debate had not 
concluded when the Assembly adjourned. 

16th, SEPTEMBER :--The gdebate on the Haj Bill was resumed. Chaudhri 
Muhammad Ismail wished the Bill had been proceeded with, but did not nbiVct in 
its recommittal to tho select committee. J 

Kamoar Eaji Ismail Ali Khan was opposed to tho ^principle of the Bill as there 
was no case against people who wished to nssist pilgrims. However, tho motion for 
recommittal to the Belect committee was an innocent one. on tor 
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Sir Faxl-i-Eussam said that there were some bad guides and some good _ guides, 
and the Bill aimed at removing whatever defects could be removed by legislation. 
The need for recommittal arose, because the Bill covered some cases which might 
bo excluded, and had omitted others which should bo covered. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain assured the House that there was not the slightest foundation 
for the charge that the Government policy waB to discourage Haj pilgrimage. On 
the other hand, his sole concern was to do everything possiblo to afford protection 
and comfort to pilgrims and enable them to make the trip with all facilities and 
the least cost. Haj was a religious duty of Muslims, but from tho Government 
point of view, it had another attraction. It enabled people to leavo their surround- 
ings and through travel, broaden their horizon, and become hotter citizens. In 
Hedjaj, they met people from all countries of tho world. 

Mr. Axhar Ali was heard to inquire whether this was an argument in favour 


of Pan-Islamism. 

Sir Faxl-i-Hussain said that the prophet of Pan-lBlamism was Sir Abdullah 
Suhrawardy when he came out as a young man from London, and was appointed 
Principal of tho Islnmia college, Lahore. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain knew tho outward 
expression and the inward significance of the movement, and assured tho House 
that it not only was a myth, but that even the ashes of the movement were not 
left now. It was better for them to make up their mind to Btand on their own 
legs in India, ns Indians. Concluding, Sir Fazl-i-Hnssain said that tho Government 
wished to encourage, not discourage, Haj pilgrimage. 

After Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Anwarul-Axim had supported tho motion, 
tho Bill was recommitted to the select committee. 


Negotiable Instruments Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Qcorqe Schuster moved that the Negotiable Instruments Act Amending 
Bill ns passed by the Council of State, be taken into consideration. Ho Baid that 
if tho Bill was sent to a select committee it would mean wasto of time, but would 
raiso no objection to tho course if tho House desired to refer the measure to a 
select committee. 

Mr. 8 . C. Milra moved for a select committee, which motion was accepted. 

Other Bills Passed 

The House passed without amendment, tho Indian Arbitration Act Amending 
Bill and tho Cantonment’s House Accommodation Act Amending Bill as pnssed by 
the Council of State. Mr. Tottenham observed that tho Cantonments Bill had the 
support of tho All-India Cantonments’ Association, which was an extremely efficient 
body, and kept a vigilant eye on the interests of the house-owners. 

Tho Houbo passed tho Bill amending the Dangerous Drugs "Act, 


Transfer of Aden 

Sir Joseph Bhorc, Leader of the House, moved “that the Government of India 
communique dated tho 20th June 1933, regarding the futuro administration of Aden 
bo taken into consideration. Sir Joseph Bhorc said that tho promiso to give an 
opportunity for discussion of the matter was made as far back as 1922. Indians in 
Aden numbered 7,287. out of a population of 46,628 and were against transfer, 
whilo tho Arab population, consisting of 29,820 wens satisfied with the present 
conditions, but feared _ that after the Indian Federation, Arab interests might bo 
subordinated to Indian interests, and there might be a progressive increase in the 
commercial domination of Indian firms. They wanted certain conditions to bo ful- 
filled before the transfer took place. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc mentioned that the transfer of the civil administration of Aden 
was not a live issue, and did not rule out futuro consideration of the question. The 
Government, he said, would not take part in the discussion, and would forward tho 
views of the House to His Majesty’s Government, who would have to consider 
opinion outeide the chamber and also opinion in Aden. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh moved an amendment, objecting to tho transfer of tho civil 
administration and demanding rc-transfer to India of tho military and political 
control. Mr. Bhupat Singh asked why the Government had adopted an attitudo 
of neutrality. In view of India attaining Dominion Status at some futuro date, 
they muBt havo control of strategic points. 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment which, while emphatically protesting 
against the transfer of the Aden settlement, requested the Government to convey 
to His Majesty's Government the strong desire of the people of India, that the 
proposed transfer should not take place. He accused the Government of breach 
of faith, and said that the entire country was opposed to transfer and asked whether 
this was the reward for India’s services during the War. Moreover, who would bo 
responsible for the forty crores sunk in Aden ? . . 

Mr. B. Das supported Mr. Bhupat Singh’s amendment. He spoke bitterly againBt 
the Government attitude, and challenged Britain to refer the case to the League of 
Nations. When India was an original member of the League of Nations, _ why had 
the Government of India not the courage to approach the League of Nations t 

Mr. Anklesaria supported Dr. Ziauddin’s motion, and expressed surprise at the 
attitude of the Government which meant that the charges made during the speeches 
would go un-answered. He wanted the Government of India to join with the non- 
officials in this matter. _ , . , 

Mr. B. R. Puri, on behalf of the Democratic Party, endorsed Mr. Bhupat Singh’s 
motion, although ho feared they were playing a losing game. It appeared that Aden 
waB already lost to India. He had very little hopes that Britain would reconsider 
her views in the light of the Assembly debate, which was merely a luxury debate. 

Naicab Ahmed Naicax Khan said that the Arabs could not serve two masters. 
Separation from India would bo in the best interests of Arabs, and would relievo 
India of a burden to the extent of Rs. 24 lakhs. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 18th. 

I8tb. SEPTEMBER -.—Mr. Jadhav, speaking first to-day, opposed the transfer of 
Aden, and said that a mixed meeting of Arabs and Indians of Aden had protested 
against the transfer. Mr. Jadhav gave numerous figures Bhowing Indian investments 
in Aden, and insisted on investment if Aden was to bo handed over to His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Sir George Schuster intervened in the debate, with a view to giving facta about 
the financial nspect of the question. It was not proper to go a century back to cal- 
culate all the money spent and to add compound interest at four-and-a-half per cent, 
If such calculations were applied, Mr. Jadhav might claim to be worth five crores. 
(Laughter). Then again, the value of India’s trade depended largely on the protection 
of the British Navy, whoso burden the British tax-payer had borne. Such Naval 
expenditure would balance anything put forward on the Indian side. 

Sir George Schuster observed that the Government of India did not wish to take 
sideB. The facts were that until 1900, the entire civil and military expenditure was 
borne by India. As a result of the Welby Commission report, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, from 1901, contributed £72,000 which amounted to about half of the cost of 
the military administration, Rs. 2\}i lakhs. Later on, tho military expenditure grew 
and in 1926-27 it Btood at Rs, 47j£ lakhB. On the first April 1927, His Majesty’s 
Government took over the Military and political expenditure, and India was to con- 
tribute £250,000 for the first three years, and thereafter £150,000 annually or one- 
third, whichever was Icsb. _ His Majesty’s Government were experimenting on a largo 
scale, on defence by air, but the maximum commitment of India was £150,000 
annually. As regards civil administration, the figures for the last seven years showed 
an annual average deficit of £66,000 but in view of the economies they might say the 
civil budget would balance. The financial position, therefore, was that, as a result of 
the transfer India would bo relieved of Rs. 15 to 20 lakhs expenditure, and might 
lose a lakh or two under the head “income-tax.” Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed had raised 
the question of the assest in respect of the public buildings and properties in tho 
harbour. They were calculated to be worth Rs. 9 lakhs. When the Government of 
India took over Aden and the Bombay Government put in a claim for Rs. 9 lakhs, 
it was turned down on the ground that when one administration succeeded another 
took over the assetB and liabilities free of payment. That was the principle on 
which the question of Burma separation was being discussed. The Government of 
India’s buildings were similarly handed over to military authorities when control was 
transferred to His Majesty’s Government. Water works expenditure was in tho form 
of a grant to the Municipal Committee. Sir George Schuster hoped that these facts 
. would be given due weight and promised consideration of the factB and figures nut 
forward by the Opposition speaker. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh withdrew his motion, and 2K Ziauddin’s amendment was 
.carried. Dr. Ziauddin’s resolution ran as follows “While recording their emphatic 
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protest against the complete transfer to the Colonial Office of the Aden Settlement, 
which has for about a century been an integral part of the British Indian Adminis- 
tration, the Assembly requests the Governor-General-in-Council to convey to His 
Majesty’s Government the strong desire of the people of India that the proposed 
transfer should not take place.” The Assembly then adjourned. 

The Medical Council Bill 


20th. SEPTEMBER '.—After interpellations to-day, Mr. Bajpai moved the 
consideration of the report of the select committee on the Medical Council Bill. 
He said that the three objections which emanated from the debate in the 
Assembly at its last session related to licentiates, the constitution of the 
council and reciprocity. The select committee had discussed and found a 
solution for all. He said that as regards licentiates, a reference to local Governments 
showed that they did not, with two exceptions, want any enquiry into the- question 
of raising the standard of education of licentiates on financial grounds. Therefore the 
other alternative was adopted, namely, the omission of an all-India register so that 
the sentiment of licentiates might be respected and they might not feel hurt. As 
regards the constitution of the Medical Council, it was altered in such a manner , 
that the balance had been preserved between the demands of democracy and the 
demands of education, as for reciprocity, the question was whether their qualifica- 
tions and standards could ns soon as it was established tako up this question of 
standard. He referred to the foot-note to para 123 of the White Paper proposals 
in which reference was made to the bill now before the House. The Joint Select 
Committee was at present seized of the question of the position of British profes- 
sional men and the committee would consider tho matter in all its bearings. He 
mentioned it so that there might bo no possible misunderstanding. Concluding, Mr. 
Bajpai expressed appreciation of tho impartial manner in which tho members of the 
select committee had approached their task, and said that if the Medical Council to 
be established showed the same spirit in the discharge of their duty as had been 
shown by the select committee all would be well. 

Dr. Ziauddin congratulated the select committee on producting an unanimous 
report on a vexed question on which opinion was hopelessly divided. He emphasised 
that hospitals attached to medical colleges should be Taised to the level of scientific 
clinics and should not be the same ns charitablo institutions maintained by the stato 
and local bodies. The medical college staff should not be entitled to receiyo any 
fee for service rendered to patients in hospitals. In his opinion, this would increase 
the efficiency of the colleges. Ho also suggested thnt contributions paid by patients, 
treated in hospitals should be deposited with the funds of tho hospitals ns donations. 

Referring to administration, Dr. Ziauddin stressed that the course of studies, 
tho standard of teaching and examinations should be in the hands of academic per- 
sons, but appointments, promotions and control of tho purso should bo in the hnnds 
of outsiders. 

^■ r ' P a lP r c]°iccd that the chief obstacle to reciprocity between tho General 
Medical Council of Britain nnd the proposed All-India Medical Council had been 
removed.^ Ho suggested that tho Government of India should get the Medical 
Council into operation as soon as possiblo and institute an inquiry into tho adminis- 
tration and the standards of education of licentiates in various provinces. 

Mr. Joy endorsed the recommendations of itlie select committee, but remarked 
that the poison was still left in the Bill in as much as licentiates were not given 
recognition in the matter of voting for own candidates for election to the General 
Medical Council. Mr. Raju emphasised that the principle of reciprocity should bo 
the basis of the Bill. Air, Thampan criticised the various clauses nnd maintained 
that the select committee report did not materially liberalise the original bid. 
He was entirely opposed to any burden on tho taxpayer owing to the creation of the 
Medical Council. - 

Sir Fazl-i-Eussain felt gratified over the achievement of the bill. He said that 
tho measure had been under contemplation for the past four years, but all along 
tho entiro body of public^ opinion had been opposed to it. Now they had before 
on vt? us .°. a , measure which had tho unanimous support of even tho stnlwart 
several 'iff- 8 ‘ , Ho was not ashamed to confess that this agreement was due to 
rrr risers from point to point on behalf of tho Government in the select 
u in they had realised tho fact that for the efforts to provo a success 
a lair U'^eree of support from nil quarters. . The object of tho bill 
at homo ancT'iuuiour abroad. To this extent tho result achieved so 
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far was satisfactory. He expressed sincere gratitude for the reception given to the 
measure and hoped that the House would pass the measure unanimously. 

Tho motion for consideration was adopted and the House passed Bill. 

Non-Industbial Employment 

Then the House debated a resolution moved by Str Frank Noyce that having 
considered the draft convention and recommendation concerning the age for 
admission of children to non-industrial employment adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at the sixteenth session, the Assembly recommends to tho Govern- 
ment of India not to ratify the draft convention nor accept the recommendation. 

Mr. Jog moved an amendment at the end of the resolution urging the Govern- 
ment of India to take steps to give effect to the proposals contained in tho amend- 
ment proposed by Sir B. N. Mitrn, the Government of India’s chief delegate at the 
session. The convention laid down the general principle that children under 10 
should not be employed in all industrial occupations. Blr. Jog, by his amendment, 
wanted the Government of India to accept Sir B. N. Mitra’s proposal specifying a 
list of occupations wherein children should not be employed at all. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chotcdhury quoted from the Government of India’s answer to 
the questionnaire of the International Labour Office and said that in all essentials 
their recommendations were identical with those adopted at the session, Mr. 
Morgan suggested that it would be good to tie the Government of India to nil tho 
proposals of Sir B N. Mitrn and moved an amendment that the Government 
should examine those proposals and give effect on the lines of those proposals. 

Sir Frank Noyce said that he could not accept even this modified amendment 
because the question was not urgent. The Government’s first duty was to children 
in non-regulated factories like spinning and carpet-weaving. The Government of India’s 
and the local Government’s energies nnd resources should first bo utilised in solving 
tho question of factory labour and labour in non-regulated factories. Then would bo 
tho time to take up the question of labour mentioned by Sir B. N. Mitra. 

Tho amendment was withdrawn and the original resolution was carried. 

Supplementaby Demand Under Civil Aviation 

An interesting discussion wns held on the supplementary demand under tho head 
'civil aviation’ for lls. 2,63,000 in connection with the agreement with the trans- 
continental airways. This demand came as a result of the recommendation of the 
Standing Finance Committee. Sir Frank Noyce said that throughout the negotiations 
with the Imperial Airways they had indianisation of the service prominently in 
the fore-front. Ho pointed out that the majority of the directors were Indians. 

Sir George Schuster said that they were not out of pocket on this arrangement. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer, BIr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Dr. Ziauddin and Blr. Bloazzara Sahib 
spoke generally, favouring the agreement, though they regretted that tho Government 
of India’s share was a small one. Dr. Ziauddin wanted the arrangement to be placed 
before the Assembly in 1939 for opinion. 

Sir George Schuster said that the arrangement for the carrying of mails by air 
mail represented a saving of Rs. 1-i- lakhs per annum. He bad no doubt that Sir 
Frank Noyce would leave a note for the Prime Blinister of Federal India that this 
matter should be placed before the legislature or at least Dr. Ziauddin would have 
it discussed. The demnnd was carried. 

Public Accounts Committee Repoet 

Sir George Schuster moved that tho report of the Public Accounts Committee on 
tho accounts of 1930-31 bo considered and the Assembly do approve the expenditure 
of Rs, 25,383 incurred in 1930-31, representing the share of the Government of India 
on behalf of centrally administered areas of the cost of materials purchased for 
locust operations in that year. .... „ _ , , _ , 

Blr. Abdul Blatin Choudhury criticised the expenditure in the Post and Telegraph 
nnd Railway Departments and urged on the Finance Biember that there were items 
which required very close scrutiny. , m , 

Blr. S. C. Mitra criticised the system of accounts in the Post and Telegraph 
department, which was far from satisfactory. He said that the financial adviser had 
no staff and was overworked. Blr. Blitra enquired whether the large stock of quinine 
had been disposed of. As there was a general desire for a survey of the report the 
President adjourned the House. 
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21st. SEPTEMBER The discussion was resumed on the report of tho Public 
Accounts Committee. Dr. Ziauddin’s speech was confined largely to tho postal and 
telegraph accounts. Sir George Schuster briefly replied. He promised to have the 
report placed earlier in tho session in future. 

Tho Assembly approved tho expenditure representing the share of the Government 
of India on behalf of the centrally administered areas In certain matters, and then 
adjourned till Nov. 13 in New Delhi. 


SPECIAL SESSION— NEW DELHI, 20th. NOV. to 22nd. DEC. 1933 
Me. Patel’s Death 

Tho special session of the Assembly convened to discuss tho Reserve Bank legiBla- 
tion opened at New Delhi on the 20th. November 1933. Sir Shanmukham Chctly 
presided. Sir George Schuster presented the reports of the select committeo on tho 
Reserve Bank and Imperial Bank Bills. 

■n adjournment of the Assembly to mourn the death of Mr. V. J. 

1 atel. Sir B. L. Alitter, Leader of tho House, said that tho Government would re- 
member Mr. Patel as the man who proved the capacity of Indians to preside over tho 
liouse. Sir Brojendra said ‘Sir, since last wo met in Simla there has occurred tho 
the first elected Prcsidentof this chamber, and I desire, Sir, to pay on behalf of 
mis house in general and the Government benches in particular my tributo to tho 
talents of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel and to express our sorrow at his death. Before ho 
came to this Assembly in January 1924, Mr. Patel had nlrcndy obtained a consider- 
amount of parliamentary experience as a member alike of tho Bombay Legisla- 
rr e l j n P a , me Imperial Legislative Council under the Morley-Minto Reforms- 
tie had also obtained experience which later proved to be of tho highest valuo to 
a B president of the Bombay Corporation. 

Patel came to this Assembly in 1924 he camo ns n member of a party 
frnm Jsfi?- nv ?"’ cd .’ 8 mtenf'dn of wrecking the Reforms, including this chamber, 
rim™, Vf" ' I yC r J ta . r ? to think that this policy had already been considerably mo- 
Orot r,iif2 rc , was nominated as the candidate of the Swaraj party in tho 

E?, t le °®? e °I president of this chamber. I repeat that it was not in 
dfrlno! 011 ? • 1116 wt ? C r kln .E P®l>oy of the Swaraj parly that Mr. Pntel stood ns a can- 
“ n A! n F 0 . 0 ^ 1 Clt0 , hl « statement of Sept. 2, 1926, delivered at tho con- 
nf °n „T fi j Ht term of ° n ‘ CO r °, s President of this chamber. Ho said “As somo 
;ndnrprt a m n in Cady aw ?J?’ ot ’? of the objects— I will not say tho only object— which 
t A , ?. ofl5c J“ "ns to demonstrate to tho British Government that 
and drstrnptilp nrtfi'pi haT , e - kccn in Bom e quarters described ns irresponsible 

hnvo not been onirnoi ,i* exiBtln e system of administration, are so because they 

shown tha mm. 2 rcs P° n8 'hihfy." At an earlier date Mr. Patel had 

upon him to inin ^ , as i m lt )? ormcc *' ho resisted the strong pressuro put 

cmdo ami con?rnl J 3pcot . acuI . ar ^nlkout of March 8, 1926. Of his capacity to 

fhe berrinnino- nod B {2?, , tklB house Mr. Patel gave convincing proof from 

President To * u , dcd his mam purpose in standing for election ns 

tutfon and i was “<* a . ™ak but a stout upholder of the consti- 

tutioii and a jealous custodmn of the dignity and privileges of this chamber. 

oninion ’het^rnn Mr !> . i° on wh ich to recall tho unhappy differences of 

Xt of In Jin r ^‘l a n d ,he Government of India. Speaking Yor the Govern- 
citv nf Tnrlinnc S vi a remember hi ru only ns (he man who proved tho capa- 

t J m ™fion d JlJL^ rC - Sld ?, 0V f r £»“ ^BBexnbly. Sir, with your leave, I should like 
few davs , in< j' 1 dcnt ^hmh may interest the members of this House. A 

Geneva * It was 7'u nnd ,. 1 ^ Cl1t t0 6C0 Mr. Patel at his clinic near 

Ho wisbrrl u a ,fcst ’ a ? d h ,° fQl 'y realised it. that tho end could not be far off. 
wife said •— 1 5<° rd and .Lady Willingdon, and turning to my 
message m( ;. t0 , nd I ' On.my wife asking him if we could carry any 

wo were cnmin£°n° m Particular he again, said "No, remember me to all.’ When 
to all nirficAJ '*?X *rr ckar G c d mc t0 , give y°u a message, a message of good-will - 
conclude^ Kir" S rL^ 18 ,;? ouso ' ® lr > I T0 ^ the sick chamber with a heavy heart. I '• 
House to pTnrpca tt, . aB ¥ D p I 00 : after giving an opportunity to all sections of this 
this House until to-morrow" 68 ° f admiratl0n and re K rct . to adjourn tho meeting of 
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Mr, Abdul ilalin Chaudhury, Deputy President, Eaid that Mr. Patel’s death, apart 
from being a great national calamity, was a personal bereavement to the Bpeaker. 
Mr. Patel had won the affection of posterity by his worth as President of the 
Assembly. Ho was the greatest parliamentarian of biB days and a vigorous and 
persistent critic of the Government. His ingenious brain knew how to make parlia- 
mentary procedure and practice advance the national cause and he realised that 
interpretation of the rules and standing orders gave him abundant scope for tho 
development and protection of popular rights and privileges. It was Mr. Patel B 
assertion of public rights from tho Chair that helped to dispel prejudice apd en- 
hance the prestige of the Assembly with the Indian public. He was a jealous 
custodian of the rights and privileges of the Assembly and was responsible for 
creating a B.parate Assembly department and removing it from the shackles of the 
Legislative department. He was just and impartial as President, and ns a public 
man he was a stnunch nationalist, a prominent Congressman and an ardent patriot. 
HiB thoughts while dying in a foreign land were about the independence of his 
country. 

JDiutan Bahadur Itamaswami Mudaliar , on behalf of the independent party, said 
that the loss had come home more closely to the non-officinl than the Government 
side. Non-officials had come to realise that in Mr. Patel they had as President one 
who was a unique guardian of the popular cause and popular rights. Mr. Patel 
was throughout a valiant fighter who did not know how to yield. Mr. Patel’s 
dogged determination, his indomitable courage nnd hiB patent nationalism stood 
him in good stead when he occupied the Chair. Ho never yielded his conviction 
to expediency. Wherever ho spoke in foreign lands during his last trip he kept 
his old ideal, namely, the freedom and independence of Indin. The sp eater recalled 
' how Mr. Patel wished to address the Indian Congress meeting at Geneva when his 
doctors prohibited it. That speech, if it had been permitted, might have been his 
final peroration for his motherland. 

Mr. Mudaliar continuing recnlled mournfully the galaxy of bravo leaders whom 
the country had lost in quick succession. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir Mohammad 
Shafi, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Mohammad AH, Mr. Sen-Gupta and now Mr. V. T. 
Patel had died nnd the tragedy was that they did not see on the horizon in their 
life-time even a glimpse of the future which they had dreamt somo day India 
would have. Mr. Mudaliar hoped that their tribute would take a tangible form in 
the near future in the precincts of the chamber to pay an eloquent tribute to the 
sturdy independence and burning patriotism of Mr. Patel. 

He concluded : ‘Perhaps the best tribute will be given by that chair which will 
proclaim to succeeding generations and to Speakers of the Indian Parliament of 
the idealism that Mr. Patel stood for’. 

Mr. Banga Iyer, acting leader of the Nationalists, did not wish to speak of Mr. 
Patel ns a politician who was not an eloquent speaker but was a ‘tiger who mauled 
you’. He revealed the secret that the authorship of the section in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Committee Report of tho Congress advocating Council entry belonged to 
Mr. Patel. _ Mr. Patel’B house had become a rendezvous where the Viceroy could meet 
rebels and if Mr. Patel had not resigned the Chair history in recent times might 
have been different. 

Mr. A. C. Neogy, leader oflthe Democrats, said as one who sat since the creation of 
the Assembly the best tribute bo could pay to Mr. Patel was that he created the 
dignity, prestige and independence of the exalted office of the President. He 
requested the President to take the lend in the matter of perpetuating the memory 
of Mr. Patel in the precincts of the chamber. 

Mr. Yamin Khan, leader of the United India party, said it was Mr. Patel’s elec- 
tion ns President that changed the policy of the Swaraj party. He joined others 
in their tribute. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, leader of tho European group, associated himself with all that 
had been said by the previous speakers nnd with the universal expression of regret 
expressed in the House and outside. Mr. Patel had shown uniform courtesy and 
kindness to the European group and when be succeeded such a gifted man as Sir 
Frederick Whyte, Mr. Patel showed that he was a parliamentarian of no mean 
order. Mr. Patel’s record showed how he proved his promise of belonging to no 
party when in the Chair. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt, Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy, Mr. B. V. Jadhava and Mr. B. 
Das also paid personal tributes to Mr. Patel as a sturdy champion of the rights 
and privileges of tho House and the Chair, remarkable personality of unquestioned 
ability and an ideal of India’s youth.- 
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Tho President, Sir ShannmJcham Chetly, said the grief to him on this occasion 
was personal. As one who had worked in dose association with Mr. Patel in the 
Swaraj party, Mr. Chetty said Mr. Patel was a great friend besides a great public 
man. Behind a stern exterior there was a sense of humour which mado him human 
although this trait of Mr. Patel’s character was not known to tho world at large. 
Great as Mr. Patel’s work had been as an humble servant of tho Motherland, his 
work as President would shine ns that of the greatest of the presidents of tho 
Assembly. Mr. Patol had no misconception in his mind as to what was expected 
of him when he was elected to the Assembly Chair. There were those who had had 
doubts as to the capacity of Indians for constructive work and Mr. Patel realised 
when lie was elected as President that India’s public men were on their trial. 
Throughout his work both inside the House and outsido it Mr. Patel’s great desire 
was to prove the capacity of Indians to shoulder their responsibilities. In all his 
rulings Mr. Patel maintained the independence and the dignity of tho Chair and 
the House. 

It was true that some of his rulings wore hotly resented by a certnin section 
but reading them in the calm light of reason one would realiso that in every ono 
of those rulings Mr. Vithalbhai Patel strove to the utmost to confine himself within 
the four corners of tho constitution and rules and standing orders of tho House. 
On not a single occasion was ho actuated by partiality to the political party to 
which lie belonged. In public life Mr. Patel was a great andlsucccssful fighter. He had 
an indomitable capacity for hard work and a mastery of details which all. could 
emulate. While it was for the future historian to sit in judgment ovor Mr. Patel they 
as contemporaries could easily give him an eminent place among tho greatest sons of 
India. Tho Chair before adjourning the sitting promised to convey to Mr. Patel's 
brother the deep sense of sorrow at tho loss sustained. 

21st. NOVEMBER:— The Assembly met to-day to consider tho Reserve Bank Bill 
nud the Imperial Bank Amendment Bill as modified by tho Select Committco and 
presented yesterday by Sir George Schuster. Sir George also moved for leave to 
introduco a Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act 1894, tho Indian Finance 
Act of 1931 and tho Sea Customs Act of 1874. 

Dumping of Japanese Eice 

The question of Indian Markets being dumped by Japanese Bice elicilcd a heated 
discussion and Mr. Amarnalh Butt's adjournment motion which was waived in 
favour of a similar motion by Mr. R. S. Sarma was postponed pending tbo supply 
of fuller information by the Commerce Member who said ho had informally dis- 
cussed the question with His Excellency SctBUzo Swada whose reply was most 
courteous and useful. 

Mr. K. C. Ncogy wanted that the matter should be discussed ns a substantive 
motion and deplored the helplessness on the part of the Government of India ns 
suggested by Sir Joseph Bhorc’s admission that he could not discuss a foreign 
Government’s policy regarding its own tariff. 

As Mr. Sarma could not satisfy the President that dumping of Japanese rice 
actually existed except that newspaper reports appeared to that effect and as Dncan 
Bahadur Rumastcami Mudaliar was not sure ns to whether tho 7,000 tons of Eice 
which was unloaded at the South Indian Ports since November 8 last were Japancso 
or Siamese rice though carried by a Japanese vessel, the adjournment motion was 
postponed till tho next week. 


The Silver Agreement 

Sir George Schuster then moved the following resolution : — , 

“This Assembly recommends to the Govcrnor-Gcneral-in-Council that ho do 
ratify the memorandum of tho heads or Agreement entered into by tho delegates ol 
India, Chinn and Spain as holders of large stocks of UBcrs of silver and of Australia, 
Canada, United States, Mexico and Peru as the principal producers of silver, at 
the Monetary Conference in London in July 1933.” . 

Sir George Schuster explained that the Silver Agreement would be of great 
nc *vantngc to India without in any way having tied her hands down. , 

Mr. B. Das opposed the Agreement saying that the failuro of the World 
Econo m ic Co nf ernnee wns due to the Ottawa Agreement. , 

Mr. T idyasagar Pandya was explaining the possible effect of this agreement 
on India when the Assembly adjourned for lunch. 



INDIAN TARIFF ACT AMEND. BILL 
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adjourned till the 23rd. 

Workers’ Protection against Accidents 
23rd NOVEMBER ' There wns rather a thin attendance o£ visitors in the 

rallerv when the Assembly met this morning to transact official business. 
g Sir Joseph Bhore’s Bill which sought to give effect m India to the Convention 
concerning the protection against accidents of workers employed in loading and 
unloading ships was referred to a Select Committee. 

Official Resolutions 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-Qcncrnl- 
in-Council not to ratify the Draft Conventions concerning invalidity, old age, orphans 

and widows’ insurance. „ , 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury, Sardar Barham Singh and Sardar Saul Stngh 
giving qualified support to the Draft Convention said that it was a pity that the 
old Indian System of insurance providing against old age by joint family life was 
gradually dying out without being replaced by any other system and the need for 
protection of this nature was nowhere pressing than in India. Mr. Jadhav and 
Mr. Amarnath Dutt gave halting support to the resolution. Duran Bahadur 
llamastcami Mudaliar complained that the resolutions regarding the draft conven- 
tions of the International Labour Conference were brought piecemeal before the 
House, After Sir Frank Noyce had replied, the motion wns put before the Houso 
and accepted nem con. 

The second resolution moved by the Member-in-charge of Industries and Labour 
urging the Governor-General-in-Council not to ratify _ the draft convention _ of the 
International Labour Conference relating to the abolition of all fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies was also adopted without opposition. The House then adjourned. 

Indian Tariff Act Amend. Bill 

24tb. NOVEMBER The Assembly proceeded to-day. there being no questions, 
with the consideration of the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act of 1894, 
the Indian Finance Act of 1931 and the Sea CuBtomB Act of 1878, which wns intro- 
duced in the Assembly by Sir Geotgo Schuster on November 21 last. Tho object 
of tho Bill was to amend tho tariff on imports so ns to apply the rate of duty now 
prescribed for keroseno to all other mineral oils which evince illuminating capacity 
and could therefore bo UBed aa substitutes for kerosene for burning in lamps. Thcro 
were several amendments to tho motion of the Finance Member. 

Sir George Schuster explained that a legislation to put an end to cheap imports 
of large quantities of fuel oil, .which was replacing kerosene was urgently called for. 
KeroBcne, he said, was subject to customs import duty of 0-3-9 pies and excise 
duty of two annas 9J pies per gallon, whereas these cheap substitutes of kerosene 
wero free of any excise duty. Consequently the Governtmcnt were losing heavily 
in revenue. The Burma Oil Company,. which produced the same kind of oil, wns also 
hard hit by the imports from Russia of light diesel oil. Thus the market for homo 
production betng narrowed, there had been a fall in excise revenue also. Sir 
George further said that the loss incurred on the excise head wns one lakh a 
month, while on the import duty head about one and a half lakhs per month. This 
heavy drop in revenues the Government could not accept with equanimity. He 
admitted that tho proposed measure was likely to hit the poor consumers. But 
tho Government would try to mitigate their hardships if tho Government found 
from actual operation that these fears were justified. 

. F. Thampan (Madras) by an Amendment wanted circulation of tho Bill 

fey woulf b P e U ha5dTr n ' P ° E °" beh "’ £ ° f tho ^iculturists, he stated that 

On Mr. ft, S. Sarma demanding information as to what attitude the Govern, 
ment would tako with regard to Dr. Ziauddin’s motion to refer tho Bill to a Select 

iSW 1 '. Geo *S° Schuat ? r emphasised that lie would like tho Bill to 1m 
passed by the Assembly very early so as to be in time for its considernf?n» tL 
Couued of State on December* Iff next when it- meets? For thatljurpoBe iFo 4at 
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prepared to allow one day’s interruption in the discussion of the Eeserve Bank 
Bill. But if it was the general desire of the House to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, the Government had no objection, provided the committee finished its 
work expeditiously. 

Moving that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, Dr. Ziauddin criticised 
the object of the Bill as penalising the use of cheaper varieties of mineral oil bv 
the poorer classes for illuminating their dark homes. Ho gave vivid description of. 
the extreme penury in which villagers were living and he wanted the Select Com- 
mittee to keep this aspect of indirectly taxing the poor in view. He told the 
Finance Member that the poor peoplo of his constituency were bo desperato in 
poverty that they prefer going to jail, only because they felt they would be better 
fed and clad there than at home, This aspect might not impress the Finance 
Member, but it would create a big problem for Sir Harry Haig, Homo Member. 
Ho also accused Sir George Schuster and his department of perfect and stolid 
indifference to the law of diminishing returns. 

Ditcan Lalcliand Navalrai, supporting Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s motion, observed 
that the Bill was unnecessary as the duty on mineral oil showing illuminating 
capacity was already proscribed under the existing Act. Ho further Btated that 
the Government was influenced by European oil companies to give preferential 
treatment to them against the newly started Indian companies. _ , 

Mr. S. C. Mitra asserted thnt if Indian oil companies were discriminated against 
by the provisions of the Bill, he would oppose it. As for the loss of revenue, Mr. 
Mitra suggested that it could bo made good if the excise dutieB on imported koro- 
sene were equalised. While enacting this new legislation, the interests of consumers 
ought to bo well looked to. _ He stressed that ample provision should be made in 
the Bill so that diesel oil used in machinery for the purposes of agriculture and 
industry might not be charged at the same high rates as kerosene. 

Sir George Schuster, replying, assured the members that the interests of all 
concerned will be borne in mind. 

Mr. Tkampan withdrew his circulation motion. Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment 
for referring the Bill to a Select Committee, consisting of Sir George Schuster, 
Mr. F. E. James, Mr. E. S. Sarma, Mr. Anwnrul Azim, Hnji Wajhiuddio, Messrs, 
Grantham, Ba Maung Maung, and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, iwns carried. The House 
then adjourned. 

Eeserve Bank Bill Debate 

27th. NOVEMBER : — Sir George Schuster, the Finance Member, rose to movo 
for consideration the Eeserve Bank of India Bill amidst cheers from all sections of 
the House. Eeferring to the work of the Select Committee, Sir George Schuster 
said: “On the great mass of what I may describe as the practical business machi-' 
nery involved in setting up a Central Bank in India, tho Committee checked and 
in many respects modified and rearranged the plan contained in tho original bill. 
“As the result of all this, I can claim a very valuable piece of work had been done 
and wo had produced a ’better plan. Now my object in referring to all this is 
uot to indulge in flattery of the Committee and still less in complacent self-congra- 
tulation, but rather to emphasiso the fact that a valuable piece of work had been 
done through the instrument of the Indian Legislature on this matter and to 
express the hope that this valuable work may not be jettisoned.” Commenting on 
the important features of the bill os amended by tho Select Committee, Sir Georgo 
Schuster said : ‘Moat of the general or political issues arise in the first part of. the 
bill from clauses 1 to 1C. Then ns a separate class ono must consider what I call 
the business clauses, the chief of which are clauses 17, 18, 33, and 42.” Sir George 
mado it clear that the Government had gone far to meet the non-official viewpoint. 
Touching the ratio question, Sir George Schuster emphasised : “Had tho Govern- 
ment felt that _ the introduction of the bill woulif be made an occasion for an 
attempt to revise tho present position, wo should never have introduced tho bill. 
ihc question which wo have to put to the legislature's, whether they want tho Eeserve 
Bank or not. As to whether they want tho present ratio, wo do not seek to get 
any new confirmation about that from the legislature. That already has a statutory 
force. Wc do not seek or need to strengthen it.” With these words, tho Finance 
Member concluded his memorable speech, lasting just ono hour amidst vociferous 
cheers from official and non-official benches. 

Opposition to the Eeserve Bank Bill was led by Mr. Sitaram Rqju when he 
moved hia amendment recommending the recommittal of the bill to tho Joint Select 
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Committee for the purpose of making adequate provisions to serve rural credit on 
the. analogy of the Australian Central, Bank. He did not deny the .importance, of 
the interest of the banks and bankers which the bill sought to consider. But he 
stood for the greatest good of the greatest number and. in comparison with them, 
the- banks’ interests, he thought, were of second rate, importance. Continuing,. Mr.’ 
Baju attacked clauses 40 and 41 and advocated the divorce of matrimonial bondage 
between rupee and sterling, which was the result purely of executive action without 
any legislative sanction. He strongly urged for a provision in the bill for ,a separate 
department of rural credit to be kept distinct from all others as . ip the. Australian 
Central Bank Act. ' _ s . . 

Mr. B. Das who wanted a State Bank criticised the .mismanagement likely .Ip, a 
Shareholders’ Bank and specially referred to the Imperial Bank. He did - not want 
that directors under the influence of capitalists’ votes, should be allowed td mis- 
manage , the Central Bank which he apprehended would folloyc the institution of 
Reserve Bank on a share-holders' basis. The House adjourned at this stage. , ’ , , 

28th NOVEMBER : — The Bill was further debatedlupon'tp-tlay when the Assembly 
met with a larger attendance. Mr. B. Das wanted the nationals of (hose countries 
arid dominions like South Africa who discriminated against India to be “black- 
listed” so far ns any facility afforded by th6 Reserve Bank in Indip was concerned. 
Mr. BKupa't Singh sounded a note of warning that the members Bhould proceed 
with ’ the Bill rather cautiously as no assurance had been forthcoming from the 
Government as to whether the Indian legislature would have the right to amend 
the Act in future. He added that the scheme of a shareholders’ bank had been, 
formulated on the principle of brushing aside all political influence but if .the 
Goverubr-Gencal in Council in the future constitution were to mean “the Governor? 
General at his discretion, ” where was the guarantee that political influence from 
London would not be brought to bear through the Secretary of State? ... 

Mr! S. C. Mitra said that the Government could not advance any. cogent and 
solid reasons against the proposal for a State Bank except that it would not., be 
free from political influence. This, Mr. Mitra thought, was absolutely untenable, 
because the directorate of the State Bank could be frnmed exacily in the spme way 
ns the highest judiciary in the. land mid the proposed Statutory Railway Board.., •• 

29th. NOVEMBER : — After the question hour, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, resuming his 
speech on the Reserve Bank Bill, referred to the disadvantages which the Opposition 
was suffering from, namely, the deadweight of voles of members of the Council 
off State, the attitude of their leader and the absence of a chairman from the 
Opposition.- Reiterating his faith in a State Bank, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed remarked 
that there were only two classes of people' who supported ' the Shareholders’ 'Bunk; 
viz., those whose conscience was in Whitehall and ihose who were willing to sell the 
country for a price or as a free gift. Reinforcing his argument that the Reserve 
Bank must be a State Bauk Dr; Ziauddin Ahmed urged that the entire profit df 
the" Bank should go to 'general revenues to lighten the burden of tax-payers'. 
Concluding, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed ’said : “According to our experience ofTndiatj 
Railways, Indianisation of service is more likely in a State Bank* than in a Company 
managed Bank. Moreover, a- State Bank will undoubtedly give much greater facilities 
to the land mortgage banks and co-operative banks.” ! 

Mr. James congratulated Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed on his learned -thesis,- although 
he differed from him. He found himself in agreement with' the general principles 
of tbo Bill, but opposed Mr. • Sitarara Raju’s amendment for recommittal -Of th'6 
Bill to a joint committee.- • <’ 

U. Ba Maung reviewed the Bill from the' Burmese point Of View and favoured 
a State Bank, as the people of Burma being extremely poor could 1 not’ afford' to 
purchase shares of a Shareholders’ Bank. He further observed that each share- 
holder; irrespective of the number of shares bought by him, should'have'ono' vote. 
The rupee-sterling ratio, he held, should >be >so • fixed as to raise prices-'of the 

agricultural commodities. ' ’ 1 

■- Bhai Paramanand supported tho scheme df a- shareholders” Bank as it ■ woujd 
mean- democratic control over the bank. Bhai Paramanand began his speech with 
the confession that he first approached the Bill with' some amount of suspicion a '3 
! was natural for a non-official member. But 'after going through - some' literature on 
the subject, he was now prepared to take a more impartial view of it. He considered 
the question of State Bank versus Shareholders’ Bank was not very material to tho 

18 
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Bill. He could not 'also eubscribe to the view that the Bank would fall into tho 
hands of a few capitalists and tax-payers would suffer if the scheme of a Share- 
holders' Bank was accepted. He could not agree that people would be relieved of a 
great burden if the principle of State Bank waB adopted. 

Deioan Bahadur Ramasicamy Mudaliar emphasised that early passage of the Bill 
before tho House would hasten the inauguration of full responsible Government at 
the Centre. He championed the scheme of a Shareholders’ Bank as he waB not 
inclined to think that the Legislature should interfere in the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the Reserve Bank. Surveying, as he said, the situation from China to Peru, 
the speaker was convinced that post-war effort to reconstruct the monetary system 
in most parts of the world resulted in the establishment of Reserve Banks on the 
principle of the shareholders’ plan. 


30th. NOVEMBER : — At the conclusion of four days’ debate the Assembly adop- 
ted to-day the motion for taking into consideration the Select Committee’s report on 
the Reserve Bank Bill. hlr. K. 0. Neogy stood up to support the scheme of a Stato 
Bank. He introduced some humour in his speech, complaining against the changed 
outlook of some members over the question of State versus Shareholders’ Bank. He 
took those to task who without giving reasons were now championing the Share- 
holders’ scheme, but who opposed it in 1927. While complimenting Dewan Bahadur 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar for the erudition exhibited in his yesterday’s speech, Mr. Neogy 
pointed out that his statement that the tendency everywhere at present was towards 
a Shareholders’ Bank was not correct. Mr. Neogy reprimanded Mr. Mudaliar for 
clouding tho issue so much so that after listening to his speech it was difficult for 
them, and still more for men in the street, to make out whether the proposed Reserve 
Bank will be a Shareholders’ Bank or a Stato Bank. He regretted that even though 
the Secretary of Stato and the Joint Parliamentary Committee prepared to meet the 
Indian viewpoint to some extent regarding any legislation debarring foreigners from 
holding shares jn tho Reserve Bank, the joint Select Committee here nullified what 
he wanted to give. Mr. Neogy challenged Dewan Bahadur RnmnBwamy Mudaliar 
to take a plebiscite in the_ country on tne issue of State versus Shareholders’ Bank. 
Ihe result of 6uch a plebiscite would confound tho supporters of tho. Shareholders’ 

1 1 . V, h ? m warned against the danger of installing tho “Grand Moghul” at 
Whitehall in the position of complete sovereignty under the cloak of a Shareholders’ 
Bank so far as the country’s credit and currency were concerned. 

A J r - Raiiga Iyer confessed that the British Government held tho pistol on their 
head by stating that no Reserve Bank, no responsibilities at the Centre. “Wo havo, 
accordingly, to accept Sir George Schuster’s bill and try to move such amendments 
as may be accepted and approved by Sir George Schuster wlia is the representative 
of the subordinate branch of the Imperial administration”, 

• ,u‘ r Cowasjee Jehangir , defending the Shareholders’ Bank, pointed out that none' 
t“B London Committee on tho Reserve Bank spoke o single word in favour of a 

btate_ Bank. Ho believed there was a distinct change in the mind of many over 
tms issue. He referred to the changes made by the Joint Committee in tho original 
Sri Jp®kmg the Shareholders’ scheme acceptable to public opinion. Replying to 

* t ‘lu e -2^i t la t , 6 shareholders would not have any control over tho management 

?Li i i ank °- ^'rectors, he asserted that substantial control over tho directors 
coutd bo exercised by the shareholders at the timo of election. The speaker assured 
tne House that' the Select Committee had done their utmost to secure tho greatest 
percentage of shares being held by natural-born Indians. They got definite assurance 
irom the Imance Member. Sir Cowasjee Jehangir strongly protested against the 
“?H nsi 2“ , of communal issues on every occasion. He said : “I havo nothing to do 
■pi nothing ■with Mahomedans and nothing with Parsecs. I appeal to 

^«>Ti. aU ^d'n t° keep ° u t the communal issue.” 

-kv® country will be grateful to this legislature for its work in connection with 
• ,,,® serve Bank said Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate. “Ibis is n 

,®f s proposition and we proceeded all along on business lines. Tho safe-guards 
Ho ^ t !5F or .’l ted m ^®. will, as the days go, prove innocuous and nugatory. 
KlmrnSoM ) o of tho House were now convinced about the utility of a 

induonooo erS r 7 -^ a j k 'which would maintain its independence of undesirablo political 
ponnrnt 0 de P r ®cate d the idea that by devaluating the unit of currency, the 

§isiril)!)t-;?n° 8 Sf r,t Z tho country could bo improved. It would only alter the 
nrespnt health. Ho told those who condemned the gold exodus that the 

P policy of the Government would result, according to the present estimate, 
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in a favourable balance of merchandise between 35 to 40 crores when the present 
fi mncial year would close. Referring to the ratio, Sir George emphasised : “We shall 
be deceiving the public and everybody in this legislature, if we helped in opening the 
door danger, by re-opening the question. We have a. responsibility. As this matter is 
to come up, we must incorporate it in the Bill, as it stands. As far as we can see 
there is no change in the present position. 

Mr. Sitaram Raju’s motion that the Bill be recommended to the Select Committee 
was withdrawn. Sir George Schuster’s motion for consideration of the Bill was 
accepted. The House then adjourned. 

1st. DECEMBER -.—The second reading of the Reserve Bank Bill was proceeded 
with in the Assembly to-day. Detailed discussions followed on separate clauses of 
the Bill and the amendments moved thereto. 

Mr. Vidijasagar Pandtja, through an amendment to clause 1, sub-clause 4, fixing 
the duration of the Act, sought to provide that the life of the Act may bo extended 
after 25 years by an appropriate legislation on the petition of the Bank made not 
less than three years before the expiry of 25 years. Similar amendments Btood in 
the name of Diwan Bahadur Ramaswamy Mudaliar and Mr. Thampan. 

When the consideration of the Reserve Bank Bill was taken up, Mr. Sitakania 
Mahapatra, the newly-returned member from Orissa, made a maiden speech in 
moving an amendment to clause 2, which sought extension of the meaning of the 
provincial Co-operative Bank so as to include the district co-operative banks. _ 

Sir George Schuster modified the proviso to the definition of the provincial co- 
operative bank so as to accommodate those district co-operative banks which were 
recognised by the Local Governments whereupon Mr. Mahapatra withdrew his 
amendment. 

A peculiar legal objection was raised by the Law Member when Mr. S. O. Mitter 
wanted to add to clause 2, defining the term “Governor-General-in-Council” as mean- 
ing “Governor-General in consultation with the Member-in-Charge of Finance”. Sir. 
Brojen Mitter pointed out that the acceptance of this amendment would infringe the 
rights of other members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council participating in the dis- 
cussions regarding the Reserve Bank Act that may bo brought before the Executive 
Council. As the Amendment affects the provisions of the Government of India Act 
it should not bo allowed to be removed. Mr. Mitra enquired if he was entitled to 
move an amendment restricting the meaning of the term Govornor-General-in-Council 
wherever it occurs in the Bill. 

Sir Brojen Milter replied in the affirmative, but that also would affect another 
section of the Government of India Act. 

The President amidst loud cheers ruled that any legislation contravening any 
provision of the Government of India Act would b3 outside the jurisdiction of the 
House, but it is competent by cn Act of this legislature to confer powers on any 
authority in India provided the conferment of such power was not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Imperial Act. The President, accordingly, held that the 
amendment was in order. 

Moving his amendment Mr. S. 0. Mitter said this was the test of the bona- 
fides of the Government, if they really wanted in future the Reserve Bank to be 
free from nil political influences here or across the ocean. 

Mr. Yidyasagar Pandya wanted the meaning of the term •‘Governor-General-in- 
Council, occuring 92 time3 in the Bill, to be clarified. 

2nd. DECEMBER: — Before the discussion followed on Mr. S. C. Milter’s amend- 
ment, the President pointed out that he discovered that acceptance of the motion 
would lead to great anomalies in the Bill, as in certain sections of the Bill it would 
be meaningless while in some others it would be quite absurd. So he asked the 
mover to withdraw it. . ... , 

Sir George Schuster, objecting, said that he wanted an opportunity of replying 
to all the speeches on the motion yesterday and so he urged that the discussion be 
continued. 

The President, agreeing, stated that at the end of the discussion he would take the 
motion as withdrawn but would allow Mr. Mitra to movo this amendment to this 
effect at subsequent stages where it will fit in with the clause. 

Opposing the basic principle underlying Mr. Mitra’s amendment, Mr. Yamin 
Khan warned the House not to show more distrust in the Governor-General as that 
would bring more safeguards and unnecessarily antagonise the British Parliament 
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wben tbe White Paper scheme would be enncted by them. He reprimanded Dcwan 
Bahadur Mudaiiar for his incorrect statement regarding the statement, of the Secretary' 
of State about Sir George Schuster’s conduct. Mr. Yamin Khan, ' continuing,- 
reiterated his faith in the executive councillors of British Indian character. Mr. 
J). K. Lahin Cftoudhvry : You are casting reflections on men of- your typo whom 
I do not want to come into the future ministry. • Mahomed Miidzzem Sahcb Bahadur 
observed that if the amendment was carried, the Governor-General would "bo placed 
in a Subsidiary tposition, iMr. Lahiri Clioudhxiry offered his whole-hearted support' 
to the motion. Mr. Ranga Iyer delivered a forceful speech supporting the amendment 
and criticised tho White Paper scheme. He asserted : — We must not m'ms any 
opportunity to secure for our country its indefeasible right of unfettered financial 
autonomy. - • ’ . 

Replying to the debate Sir George Schuster appreciated the feelings of_ the mem- 
bers with regard to the particular amendment. He advised the House, ‘ inspito of 
objections raised by many to the principle and details of the Bill to paBs the . mea- 
sure, and harbour no suspicion against the British Parliament. Sir George pointed 
out that at n time when Parliament was engaged in framing up a constitutional 
plan for India, nothing would more help India’s cnU6e than anything done to abay 
the Suspicions of the British House of Commons. He instanced the part' played by 
Indians rft Ottawa which Considerably advanced the constitutional discussions' in 
England. He assured the House that the future Governor-General even ' when V ac- 
ting at his' discretion could not ignore the Ministry of Finance as that would' " mean 
a breakdown of thb constitution. 1 ' ' .. . 

' Mr. S. C. Mitra enquired what decision Was arrived at with regard to tho ■pat' 
tictilftr- place's where the Governor-General should act nt his discretion. _ 

The Finance Member told the House that it had not been discussed in detail so 
far,' but the Government of India would urge that the recommendations "of the 
London Committee on the Reserve Bank id this behalf might bo' fully 'honoured. 
Ho also announced that this discussion on the present amendment would-be 'sent to 
the Secretary of- State. ■ > • '■ '][' ; 

■Th 4'Chair at this" stage withdrew the amendment, ub it appeared to him on jut*, 
ther. consideration to bo id ’certain respects out -of order as was pointed but in"tha. 
morning. '• *n ' - ... . 

There' being no- amendment., clause- 3 was passed ‘nem con’. ‘ *'*’ 

'> -Moving an amendment' flint’ clause 4 be altered to mead that the original snaro 
capital of five crores of rupees in the Reserve Bank be - fully subscribed by " the 
©over® meat, iSj. Saiyen Mitra- appealed to' the Government to allow freedom of ‘vote 
where there mightjie honest difference of opinion even to the front benchers in'tho 
other. side- of the House. The House then adjourned till December 5. ' v '"\' v ' , 

5tb. DECfeMBER .-—Supporting Mr.'^Mitra’s , afnendmen t that the sbafe-capiln), of 
the Bank be subscribed by the State, Sir. Amdrnath Dutt "criticised, :tho exponents 
of the 'shnre-holders scheme nnd .charncterised 'their logic' ns fallacious. .. Mr, .Jadav 
emphasised that ■mofe'tbnfi thrce' Ccntrnl Banks during the post-war years . wc-ro 
started as State Banks. Mr. Ankles aria deprecated the attitude of those members 
who dominated by suspicion of the British and Indian Governmehts which ’ wits a 
reflection on their own countrymen? ' lie rid.Vtii. d these members' and' said ,, their 
* 3 . eRn influenced by promvc.rd -l wii , i:i;:- : iii newspapers? Supporting 
Mt. 'S. C. M\rn/ Sarftar 'Bant Singh shat in ill!' circuibstnnces ' in which the 

Bill was brought forward he had no option but to support tbo scheme of ft State 
. Pi: A'rancts DeSouxa found, in a Shareholders’ Bank the guarantee of, India s 
firmnrinl Swarnj. Ditcan Lalchand Nayalrai, while fully conscious, that their ypico 
would be a voice In' the wilderness, warned (he officials not ip ride roughshod ,, .over 
Inumn sentiments. which were overwhelmingly for a State Bank. .,.Mr. Gaynpresad 
Singh, favouring Mr. S. C. Mitra’s motion, observed that nothing had happened 
since Ja27 to justify such change in the nttitude of the Government which in l“'-> 
approved of the scheme of State Bank. Mr. . .Jaqannath Agarwal in nn.pt’lc speech 
emphasising the common sense point of view challenged Sir George Scbustem to 
deny whether the shareholders’ scheme envisaged in the Bill would, not be n s.upjcet 
Of great influence to the Slate. If you analyse the provisions of the Bill in n. ,d |B ' 
piiSsionnlc manlier you will find you have all wbnt we call public .. utility f’°P l '£F n 
an o Inert-fore the private shareholders should hot come inlo ihc picture at. nil. -the 
.Indian Government, he argued, acted so long as? the half-socialist,. Government .by 
owning Railways, mines, forces etc. "Why should tlio. Government now fight shy, to 
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take over the Reserve Bank ? Was it only because they feared that under the new 
constitution the centre of political gravity would pass into the hands of the 
Indians. 

’ After Sir George SchuBter’s reply, Mr. -S. C. Mitra’s amendment that the original 
share capital of the Reserve Bank be subscribed by tho State was defeated by 76 
votes' against 33. The House then adjourned. 

6th. DECEMBER : — Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya sprang a surprise on the House 
when he was called upon by the chair to move his amendment to clause 4 that the 
original share capital of the bank be seven and a half crores of rupees instead of 
five crorcs. Mr. Pandya informed the chair that he wanted all amendments moved 
by him to, be withdrawn, in view of the great success achieved by Government 
yesterday in getting the House to agree to the shareholders’ scheme by a majority of 
43 though the Government had only a majority of three in the Select Committee 
and as he felt that there was not the ghost of a chance for any unofficial amend- 
ment being carried. Continuing Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya said, how could any un- 
official amendment be carried by. the House when the members were so hopelessly 
divided among themselves and, when several party leaders voted openly with the Go- 
vernment flouting the party mandate. 

The Chair inquired if Mr. Panday had the leave of the . House to withdraw .his 
amendment., , . .. . - 

Mr. Saiycn Mitra strongly objected to their withdrawal and cried ‘no’ whereupon 
the. Chair announced, that the House did not permit Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya to 
withdraw his amendments.; . 

Mr. 8 C Mitra said that Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya ; did, neither oppress any inten- 
tion , in the Select Conmittee for increasing the share capital nor gave any reasons 
to-day for such 'an amendment. It, was absolutely untenable, ho said, that because 
the Go vern ™snt commanded a majority the opposition although in a: minority for tho 
time being, should not press forward its views which they were • bound to do consti- 
tutionally,, morally, and honestly. .Whether in a majority or in a minority, Mr. S;> C. 
Mitra affirmed that the position of the opposition was. unalterable. ' • 

■ Mr. Amarnath- Butt denied that the voting strength was overwhelmingly on the 
Government- side and. whatever might be their' Voting position they owed it to' them- 
selves to the Government and to the country at large, to press their views before 
the Government. ■ ■ 

Introducing a communal question Mr ..Masicood Ahmed wondered why his Mus- 
lim friends blindly voted 'with the. Government Bide as they had not got any assur- 
nnce so far that even one Deputy Governor- of the Reserve! Bank would be appointed 
from, the Muslims. . , ■ ' ' .„ 

Bir 'Coivqsji' Jehangif opposed, the idea of raising the share capital as the matter 
was',' not a simple , one. Like water fighting, against, unfavourable levels, nobody 
could stop the shares of the Bank flowing from one register to another. 

'..Sir George" Sch.uk ter said .that' he had nonobjection to, the withdrawal offhe 
nniendment which was lost without voting. I'' \ 

i,.,Mr. Bhupat . Singh .next moved an amendment providing, -lhat< the Government 
shall have the right to buy, up all sbaresi-of the Bank-at any time after the lapse 
of fifteen.,,years from the, date of the-. .Opening of the-Bank. He furtheresnid that 
the matter \yas a very simple one and not new in principle. He, ^quoted -Instances 
frortl Austria, Czchoslovakin,“Po!afid;!‘Hu’ti'gary, and Lithuania, showing 'that, provi- 
sions erii&tcd iri every country etnpowering the State to buy up all. the shares after 
n certain period. 1 The provisions they were going to incorporate Plight not ,qe vio- 
lated! but the policy 1 . {he Reserve Bank might, pumfe'in future might be detrimental 
to - (ho best interests" of ( tIie conutry as, it iuvolved’ control of currency and credit 
of the entire country. " ... 

Dr, JZiauddin Ahmed, supporting, urged, that now that the. Shareholders’ versus 
State Bipik question was settled, uo time should be wasted ovendbat issue,, :but i-that 
they should coucentrntc on preventing predominance of .an oligarchy over.- the 
destinies of the Bank. Ho held that in, the Inst analysis there remained no more 
than GCO voters in each area and if the circulation was correct, after 15 years let 

all sharea , be acquired by the Slate. ■ . ...... nei i 

Mr. Sitaram Raju, supporting, did not believe in Mr., Vtdyasngar Pandya’s 
counsel of despair. , He confessed that he was buoyed by. optimism of youth, and 
wanted everyone on the. opposition, benches to, have undying, -faith in destiny. 
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i„„ jf f Cowa.yi Jchangir stated that the majority of Indians outside this House at 
J ,?°. mb “y Presidency were in favour of a Shareholders’ Bank ;and the main- 
, lf the .S ta te bought up all the shares of the Bank after fifteen years 
i.° 1° without paying compensation to the Shareholders. Sir ' Cownsji 
shnll ;°°- i lls 8 , tand on sub-clause (4) of clause (1) which said that the Act 

ln force for a period of 25 years and thereafter until repealed. Under 
nfter ^S 'yean/ main * ;a,ned J the State possessed the right to buy up the shares 

The idea was hotly contested by the Law Member and the Finance Member. 
rewAi.i- Hitter stated that sub-clause (4) of the clause (1) was merely an 

? nd ,. fao afraid Sir Cowasji confounded it with clauso 5G which 
iLo that the Bank shall not be placed in liquidation except by the order of 

rnni/i, . 0 r c mor-Genera 1-in-CounciI. Sir George Schuster held that the Government 

the shares .laieyso^lended" fUn ° ti0nB ° f th6 Bank aftCC 25 ycara and not bny 
Member and the President held that this legislature could not bind 
M tmtnu legislature not to amend any legislation passed by this House, 
wmiw ’ ', Ml(ra deprecated the idea of compensation as the Shareholders, who 

State wou^d h bu r “uran d 8h d a°re S s? ^ **** ^ ° Pen ° Dd that afkr fifteeD ycarS th ° 

natdpo" Se j- °pp. 08ed tbe amendment as the provisions of the Indian Com- 

re P ardln g liquidation would not apply. 

worn r ‘Ap.u^Ji a S ra f a< ^ ejittgJi' inquired if the non-official members of the Assembly 

the snnc-Hnnf brmgirig a Bill amending this Bill before the House without 

cne sanction of the Governor-General. 

and Pnlf>nHvf ,<i ki! k ' -n C i.’ tbo Government feared Ihnt the capitalists of Bombay 
wbo mI1 bc , otl the directorate, would control the wnole show, 
division nni ® eor g. a Schuster s reply, Mr. Bhupat Sing's motion was pressed to 
defeated 94 < L lf ^ aS t ,03t ' tbe Becand time the Opposition party was heavily 

lived on the next S a f mend n mJ2 aEainBk Mt * B ‘ taram Kai "’ B motion waB alao DCga ' 

no^l a 7° 0d n A t h ™ d u JP cd , that separate registers of shareholders be maintained 
Lahore CU a“r> ® omba y> Delhi, Madras and Rangoon but bIbo in Karachi, 

50 to 12 ' vn P ore and Patna. The amendment was put to vote and was lost by 

canfralifUa ^ /1 °f P reven ti n K concentration of shares in the hands of a few 
allowed frl “* ,t/^n™ ra P ved an amendment to the effect that no person bo 

the hold?n^f m T than u 200 Bhares - Mr. Sitakanta Mahapaim wanted to limit 
sunnortod ^Tr Arf^ re3 5 y any J individual to 50 shares. Mr. Bhupat Singh 
the Pimioritv nf c v,„™ nn j d ,, v ° iccd tbe reasonable fear of a few capitalists capturing 
to its irea/dptriment 8 n fi- d »P at I ??’Vi? u at,ln £ the credit and currency of tho country 
prevent a Lrinns InnnL ■?°. th ° u K ht l the acceptance of the present amendment would 
wanted the hanlf l he 8 j atut \ Mr- Sitaram Eaju supporting Mr. Mitra 

mZXSy SEW* to^consid^th^ad^isabnfty^of^acceptfng “Sd- 

not provebScifl R fn"7Lr Cowas M. t J ^ngir opposed the motion, as he held it would 
corn crime of share,. . Mr - ErioStudd opposing thought that . 

imagination Bain j™ pi £5 l - 8, r 8 and sterilisation were mere bogies of their 

the amendmenf fh^rvT Krishiiamachariar strongly advocated the acceptance of 
share? woufd l,p y n m Government and ridiculed the idea that free marketing in 
uncomDromtiw^ b y its acceptance. Sir George Schuster revealed an 
ideas of Dlacimf fhn 6ayine that ; the Government were not to be guided by 

right nmf nrnner S nde r obb gation, but by what was considered to be 

that the attitudVnf^hn Mudaliar strongly protested, saying 

of votes in •f ma 5 ce l Member was explicable because ho bad a majority 

remark. bls P ocbet ' Ho took strong exception to Sir George Schuster's ■ 

TOt^ h 48 n ”q e tin“for mI ^ngafnst? “ d ‘ vis ‘ 0n and was lost b y a baro raar £i“ o£ ono 

allotted sharabe . n v. rfiing that not morQ than 25 P er ccnt - of tho 

Bunre3 00 transferred outside tho area was negatived. 
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In another amendment Mr. Bhupat Singh wanted that as soon as a shareholder 
retires from India permanently, he does cease to be a shareholder and to receive 
dividend or bonus as also to be incapable of exercising vote”. Mr. Bhupat Singh 
drew pointed attention to the fact that the Bill would make no provision on that 
behalf. 

Sir Georqe Schuster disagreed. Sir B. L. Hitter held that notwithstanding 
the shareholders, name being on the register there were other provisions in the Bill 
disqualifying the receipt of dividend or exercise of vote. 

The President remarked that the Bill was vague on this point. 

Sir George Schuster admitted that there was lacuna promised to remove it. 

The President ruled that Mr. Bhupat Singh’s amendment be held in abeyance. 

Mr. Thampan moved an amendment to provide that only the companies 75 per 
cent of whose capital were held by Indians be entitled to be shareholders of the 
company. 

Sir George Schuster opposed this motion on the ground of difficulty in scrutini- 
sing the shareholders’ last. The Joint Select Committee had discussed the question 
and endorsed the present provision. On Sir George Schuster’s promising to modify 
the Bill to a certain extent in the light of the criticism of the House its further 
consideration was postponed. 

The adjournment motion in the Assembly raised by Mr. B. Das over the 
Secretery of State’s Memorandum and evidence cefore the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee denying India the right to retaliate against the Dominions was talked out 
after numerous speeches indicating unanimity and depth of feeling. 


8th. DECEMBER Discussion was resumed on Raja Bahadur Krishnamacliariar’s 
amendment urging at least 70 per cent, of the total number of shares of the Bank 
to be held always by Indian nationals. 

The amendment was however pressed to division. While most sections of the 
House reached an agreement that in the rule-making sections of the Bill provisions 
be made to secure 75 per cent, shares to Indians and that agreement was accepted 
by Sir Brojendra Mitter, Leader of the Hoose, Sir George Schuster took up an un- 
relenting attitude. The agreement, therefore, fell through. Consequent upon this 
eleventh hour development, Mr. E. C. Neogy, leader of the Democratic Party, 
challenged a division. The amendment was declared lost by 52 voting against 34. 

Sir George Schuster accepted Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s amendment eliminating 
all rights except that of selling of shares of shareholders who cease to be residents 
of British India. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh withdrew his amendment, as the purpose was served by tho 
previous amendment. 

Another amendment which was accepted by the Government was by Mr. Axhar 
Ali, the object of which was to associate the committee of two elected members of the 
Assembly and one elected member of the Council of State to be elected by non- 
official members of the respective Houses with the central board of tho Reserve 
Bank for making public the issue of shares and looking after the first allotment 
thereof. 

When Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury was in the Chair, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s 
amendment to prevent the holding of more than 250 shares by any individual 
came up for consideration. The Deputy President allowed the amendment, but Sir 
Lancelot Graham objected on tho ground that a very mnch similar amendment 
was rejected yesterday and they had insufficient notice. The House was divided on 
the amendment, which was lost by 63 voting against and 28 for. 


9th DECEMBER Discussion was resumed on the amendments to clause 5 by 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed to the effect that the share-capital of the Reserve Bank be 
increased or decreased on the recommendation of tho Central Board with tho 
previous sanction of tho Governor-General-in-Council and with tho approval of the 
Central Legislature to such an extent and manner as may be determined by tho 
Bank in a general meeting. As there were certain controversial amendments to 
clause 4 still to be disposed of, the President ruled that the clause be held over. 

To the agreeable surprise of Dr. Ziauddin, Sir George Schuster accepted without 
even a verbal change his amendment. The only other amendment to clause 5 also 
being accepted by the Government, clause 5 was paBsed. 
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To clause 6, Mr. Thampan moved an amendment that the Bank should as soon 
ns possible establish offices not only in. Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and. 
Rangoon but also in Karachi,. Lahore and Oawnpore. Mr. Lalchand. Navalrat .wanted 
a branch or agency to oe opened at Karachi. Lala Brijkishoxe wanted a branch, at 
Cawnpore. Mr. 0. Sullivan stressed the importance of a branch being opened at 
Karnchi. Mr. O’Sullivan pleading for Karachi referred to the Sukkur Barrage, .one 
of the wonders of Modern India wbich would ultimately .make Karachi one of tho 
most important ports of India, outstripping .and outdistancing Bombay. 

Sir George Schuster opposed saying that the Government would leave the' decision 
of the question to the Central Board. This amendment was pressed to a division 
and was lost by 47 voting against and 39 for. " 

In moving his amendment to clause 6, that the Reserve Bank do open a branch 
at London, Mr. .S. G. Mitra wanted that the IndianB should have experience in 
inter-national money market. Moreover, he said, there was a general apprehension 
in public mind that if the Bank of England represented the Reserve Bank of India, 
jt would be dominated by the city interests of London. ■ - 

Mr. Bhupat Singh strongly supported the amendment on the ground that the' , 
Indians had a largo ground, that the Indians had a large public debt to discharge 
and enormous home charges to pay. To discharge theBe onerous duties it 'Stood to 
common sense ■ that an Indian controlled branch of the Reserve Bank should be 
opened in Loudon from the very inception. • ' - 

Sir George Schuster thought it wits almost a practical certainty that the Central 
Board of the Reserve Bank would open a branch in London but he did not ltke 
any statutory enforcement of such a provision and cited the instance of the Central . 
Bank of South Africa which has no branch in London but transacted a. huge 
business of selling gold through the Bank of England. Sir George • Schuster, con- 
tinuing, said if once a branch be opened in London it would hnve to be. maintained. 

The motion was then pressed to a division, resulting in. the first victory of the 
opposition over the Reserve Bank Bill. The amendment of Mr. Thampan to clause 
7 of the Bill increasing the powers of the shareholders at general meetings for con- 
ducting thebusinesB and administration of the Bank was negatived nfter a protracted 

debate. .• • 1 ■ 

After claueo .seven was passed , Mr. B. Das moved an amendment that thero 
would be only one Deputy Governor. Mr. Tamm Khan opposed the amendment. 
Baja Kriahnamachariar, supporting the amendment, said Mr. Ynmin Khan’s special 
pleading that put the Government in ft false position and when Sic George Schuster 
denied it, the amendment was negatived. ... 

lltb. DECEMBER : — Mr. Thampan moved an amendment " to clause 8 of tho 

Bill, urging that of the Governor and two Deputy Governors of the Bank, two at . 
least shall . be Indians. ■ Raja Krishnamachariar eloquently pleaded that while the 
whole history of British connection for 150 years was full of discrimination, it 
would be shutting one’s eyes to the realities if they did not do something to prevent 
further discrimination. Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr.. Amar Nath Duttaho sup- 
ported the motion. Sir George Schuster opposed any statutory provision being 
made to this effect. ... 

■ The motion was defeated by 53 votes against 28. • ■ >;- • 

■ Mr. Si tarama Rajti moved an amendment, stressing that the Governor and 
Deputy Governors of the Reserve Bank be . appointed on the recommendations of 
the Central Board. The object of tho motion was to vest the Central Board with 
greater control in the matter of those appointments. After Sir George Schuster’s reply 
the amendment was withdrawn. , 

Mr. Jadhav's amendment for reducing the number of tho nominated directors of 
tho Reserve Bank from' four to two was negatived. ’ '< - ' ' • 

Similarly, Mr, Ramkrishna Reddi’s .amendment for raising the number of the 
elected directors from eight to nine and Mr. Xbampan’s. amendment , urging that 
the nomination of the directors be made by tho Finance Member. instead, of by. .the 
Governor-General in Council was .defeated. ., . “ 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment That directors be elected directly by - 
the shareholders of the Bank instead of by the- local boards of the -Reserve Bank. 
Mr. Satish Sm supporting held that the shareholders of tho Bank must bo given 
the power of electing the Directors, The amendment was lost, 
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Raja Krislmamachariar's amendment that at least two of tho eight directors 
elected from the five registers shall be the representatives of the agricultural 
interests was also negatived. The Assembly then adjourned. 

12th. DECEMBER:— Before the Assembly met to-day there were two informal 
conferences. The first conference was between Sir Joseph Bhore and Diwan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Mudaliar. Raja Krishnamachariar, Mr. K 0. Neogy, Mr. S. C. Mitra. 
Mr. James Morgan nnd Mr. Amarnath Dutt to deal with the problems of imported 
rice. In this connection the Government had already circulated some statistics, but 
the members wanted more statistics regarding the export and import of rice, the 
area of production, price level during the last quinquennium at various provincial 
centres, etc. A question was also raised as to how Siam and Indo-China which were 
capturing India’s foreign markets could be recaptured by standardising the production 
and facilitating the export. 

Tho second conference, convened by Sir George Schuster and attended by Mr. 
S. C. Mitra, Mr. R. S. Sarma and others, explored the possibility of a compromise 
being arrived at between the Government and the non-official members by appoint- 
ing a committee of the House, on the lines of the Salt Committee, to examine the 
working of Tariff Act on light Diesel oil and reporting to Government the grievances 
of the public. In moving that tho Indian Tariff Bill imposing duty on light Diesel 
oil as reported by the Select Committee be considered, Sir Oeorge Schuster suggested 
that a committee of the House be appointed to watch the working of the Act on 
the lines of the Salt Committee on behalf of the Assembly and make representations 
to the Government from time to time as to any hardships either on the consumers 
or on the importers. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai thought that justice demanded that Diesel oil which 
is used by the poorest classes for illuminating purposes be subjected to lighter tax. 
Mr. R. S. Sarma pleaded that the Bill, as modified by the Select Committee, be 
accepted. Mr, S. C. Mitra suggested that the lacuna in the Tariff Act whereby 
Diesel oil is imported duty free, be rectified, provided a proper testing lamp be 
used. While supporting the motion, Mr. Jadhav complained (hat tho consumers 
suffered greatly on account of tho Burma Oil Company’s monopolistic position which 
would be more ensured by the operation of this Bill. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad thought 
the Bill would fall to briDg increased revenue to the Government. He suggested 
oils should be graded according to their illuminating capacity and different rates of 
duty prescribed accordingly. Mr. F. E, James supported tho principle underlying 
tho Bill, Sir Oeorge Schuster's motion for consideration of the Bill was carried. 

Mr. T hampan moved an amendment that a higher rate of import duty be fixed 
on those mineral oils which bIiow tho same illuminating capacity as the lowest grade 
keroseno oil suitable for the use of lamps. Mr. Sant Singh supported the amendment. 
Mr. Anioarul Axim opposed the amendment. Sir George Schuster pressed for its 
withdrawal. Tho amendment however was put to vote and negatived. 

Sardar Sant Singh moved an amendment that tho rate of duty on light Diesel 
oil be twelve pies per gallon instead of two annas and three pies as proposed in 
the bill. Tho motion was lost. 

Similar amendments moved by Diwan Lalchand Navalrai were also negatived, 

Mr. Thampan, withdrew his amendment urging that oil used in machinery bo 
taxed at 25 per cent ad valorem. Other amendments moved were defeated. 

The second reading of the Bill was passed in a short time. 

Next Sir George Schuster moved that the bill as amended be passed. Mr. Joshi 
opposed the Bill at this stage saying that this taxation was wrong in principle. 

Tho bill was eventually passed. The House then adjourned. 

13tb. DECEMBER: — Discussion on Mr. Aravamudha Agangar’s amendment 
seeking omission of sub-clause (2) of Clause 8 of the Reserve Bank Bill providing 
that the Governor of the Bank should be of tested banking experience of at least 
five years, was resumed in the Assembly to-day. 

Mr. Satyendra Mitra, opposing the amendment, stated that this provision was 
enrried by a large majority in the Select Committee. It was absurd that the first 
Governor of the bank who will be responsible for the success of the bank should 
bo a man without banking experience. Thoro was an apprehension in the minds of 
the people that the Government might have appointed their own man as the Gover- 
nor who had no banking experience, hence this provision was necessary, 

19 
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Sardar Raghttbir Singh thought that the prescribing of five years’ tested banking 
experience might limit the field of choice. 

Mr, Rahimtoola Chinoy moved a further amendment to the effect that the Gover- 
nor might be a man of practical banking experience and that no time limit should 
be fixed. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir asserted that the origin of the provision lay in apprehen- 
sions of the commercial community with regard to the first appointment of tho 
Governor. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh observed that the fact that tho Government wanted 
deletion of the sub-clause cast suspicion about their ‘bona fidcs.’ 

Duvan Bahadur Rainaswami Mudaliar chastised tho mover of tho amendment 
for stating that men with banking experience had a narrow vision and if it appointed 
governor they would hamper the progress of the Bank. He held that that amend- 
ment waB irritating and calculated to antagonise the non-officials. 

Sir George Schuster said that if they were to have as the first Governor of the 
Reserve Bank a man with five years’ tested banking experience, such authorities of 
international repute as; Sir Henry Strackosh and Mr. Otto Leymer, who could not 
cinim such experience, would havo to be excluded. On the other hand, a junior 
subordinate of 25 years in any banking institution with moro than five years’ 
experience might under this provision be appointed.— So he held that the position 
was very anomalous. 

M r - Ayengar’s motion was carried by 62 voting for and 31 against, 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra’s amendment that one of the Deputy Governors shall 
bo versed in agriculture was lost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendment urging that the salaries and allowances of tho 
Governor and allowances of tho Governor and Deputy Governors shall bo subject 
t0 Vl e vote of tIlc Central Legislature was also defeated. 

Mr. Thampan’s and Mr. Jog’s motions that tho directors shnll not hold office 
for more than ten years shared the same fate. 

All amendments to Clause 8 by non-officials being lost, it wns adopted. 

Clause 4, prescribing the qualifications of tho shareholders, wns next taken up. 

Sardar Sant _ Singh moved an amendment that the Society registered under tho 
co-operative Societies Act of 1912 as a scheduled bank and not the companies 
registered under the Indian Companies Act shall be eligible to hold the shares of 
the bank. Mr. B. Das supporting explained that tho object of tho motion was to 
exclude the Dominions discriminating ngainst the Indians from holding shares. 
iJuvan Bahadur IRamasicami Mudaliar pleaded for acceptance of tho amendment. 
But it was lost, and Clause 4 was adopted. Tho House then adjourned. 


Bil/wi’a ?n^w M o^i ER : ~A ftcr , question hour to-day, clause 8 of tho Reserve Bank 
Bill was passed, all amendments thereto being disposed of. 

elected *£, c ' aUB ,° p that eight members instead of, five bo 

Geore-c fiehtisle^a ' eK^°r s ^ ar ohoIdcr8 of tho local boards was negatived after.Sir 
direef election ° 8 ° ^ cotlou suc h increase in numbers would militate ngainst 

holder umendment urging deletion of the words, “Each share- 

votes”. ® oro ^ nn ^ v0 shares has ono vote, subject to a maximum of ten 

according?,?* B "PP° rtin e Bflid ‘hat the whole principle underlying tho Bill, 

fnfluencc’and w that tho Bank should bo free from political 

State Bank “ fl i ® 0 ” thc y ™ ade the Bank a Shareholders’ Bank and not a 
tive Of thi nnmW P? " eoessar y that one man should have one voto only irrcspec- 
if tho amendment °^hn^ are3 j by him so that votes may not be stabilised. Again 
among E b ?, aaca Pted there may bo a great demand for shares from 

that the aoTicndfnploio S has T boen , Ba,d hy a majority of tho members of tho Houbo 
if thev know tW^iw 01 P°P n ^ atlon should corao forward to buy shares and 
invest their rrL 1 ^ave a vote, there will be moro inducement for them to 

havo wot n the dividend may not be so high, if they know they 

shares^ Then i” management of tho Bank, they will eomo forward to tnko 

prospect of dnmfni?-’ by i glvIn K ea , c h shareholder one vote it will neutralise tho evil . 
prospecc or domination by a small coterie. 

lost' by 23°To C ting7orTnd P 55 S agains e t m0t " I0n wh!ch ' wbon P rC33cd to division > 
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After clause 9 was passed, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mitdaliar moved an 
amendment to clause 10, and sought to delete the provision from the clause that 
no person may be a director or a member of the local board of the Bank who had 
not been engaged for sometime in any agricultural, commercial, or industrial 
activities. Sir George Schuster accepted the amendment. 

Other amendments moved by , Mr. Reddi and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed being 
defeated, clause 10 was adopted. 

The amendment by Dr. Ziaudditi Ahmed that the Governor, the Deputy 
Governors and tho Directors may be removed before the expiry of their office 
if a resolution to that effect recording reasons thereof be passed by a majority of 
nine directors of the Central Board was lost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s next amendment urging deletion of sub-clause 5 of clause 
11 prescribing that membership of the Central or local legislatures is a disqualifica- 
tion for membership and directorship of the Reserve Bank was rejected, 47 voting 
against and 25 for. 

Clause 11 was next accepted by the House. 

Clause 12 relating to casual vacancies caused by the absence of the Governor, 
Deputy Governors and directors was next taken up for consideration. All amend- 
ments to clause 12 being disposed of, clause 12 was adopted. 

All amendments to clause 13 were also negatived and it waB adopted. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

15th. DECEMBER: — Clause 14 relating to the holding of general meetings of 
the Reserve Bank was taken up. Mr. Salish Sen’s amendment that tho shareholders 
present at the general meeting should be entitled to discuss the annual accounts 
and report to the Central Board on the working of the Bank and other allied 
matters, was accepted. 

Tho amendment of Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed seeking to provide that the shareholders 
would bo able to exercise their votes py proxy being carried, clause 14 was adopted. 

The amendment to clause 15 prescribing the constitution of the first Central 
Board in such a manner that at least 75 per cent of the voting directors Bhould be 
Indians, was withdrawn by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh, through an amendment, sought to provide that the first 
Governor of the Bank, who will be nominated by the Governor-General-in-Council, 
should be a man with thorough banking and financial experience. The mover thought 
that it was a salutory nnd innocent provision which should be accepted. 

Sir Coicasji Jahangir wanted an assurance fron the Government to this effect. 
Mr. S. G. Mitra supported the motion and Mr. B. Das made a passionate appeal 
for its acceptance. The Finance Member assuring that tho First Governor of the 
Bank would bo the best man, the amendment of Mr. Bhupat Singh was put to 
vote and declared lost. Other amendments were also negatived. Clauses 15 and 16, 
deleting with the first constitution of tbc Local Boards of the Bank were then 
adopted by the House. 

A large number of amendments was moved by non-officials to clause 17 detailing 
tho functions of the Bank all of which were negatived. Mr. T hampan’s amendment 
sought to preclude the bank from purchasing securities from Indian States ns 
provided in the Bill. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Bhagalram Puri supported the 
motion. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar observed that the amendment was based 
on misconception. The bank was intended for Federal India which would not come 
into existence without the States coming into the federation. The motion wns 
defeated. 

Mr. Aravamudha Ayanqar s _ amendment recommending that the bank might 
pnrehaso shares of nn international bank, gave rise to bitter speeches by Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, but it was carried by 54 votes 
against 13. . 

All amendments moved by the Opposition Benches were lost. Clauses 17, 18 
and 19 relating to the business which the bank should not transact were passed. 

Clauses 20 to 23 dealing with the obligation of the bank to transact business, 
the right of the bank to transact Government business in India and to issue notes 
etc., were hurriedly disposed of. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved nn amendment that notes issued by the bank should 
not bo of a denominational value of less than Rs..5. He pleaded if one rupee notes 
are issued it would drive tho silver coins out of circulation and lead to great incon- 
veniences to the poor people. He hinted that already the paper currency in circu- 
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lation was in excess. Mr. Puri observed that the silver coins were largely counter- 
feited in the Punjab. 

16th. DECEMBER Clauses 26 and 27 of the Reserve Bank Bill were passed in 
quick succession. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved that clause 28 ba amended to make the Bank liable 
for compensation for damaged and mutiiinted notes of _ both the Reserve Bank and 
the Government of India. Sir George Schuster, opposing- the motion, promised to 
set up a small expert committee consisting of the members of the Assembly, to 
examine the problem of damaged notes. The amendment was, however, lost. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s motion that provisions to the effect that rules regarding 
the refund of the value of currency notes be placed on the table of the House was 
accepted by Sir George Schuster. 

Thereafter clauses 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32 were passed. 

il Ir. Thampan moved an amendment that of the total assests of the issue 
department not two-thirds shall consist of gold. , . 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed made a long speech supporting the motion and reviewed 
the whole currency position of India and stressed the necessity of increasing the 
Gold Reserve of the country. The motion, however, was defeated. 

Discussion on other, amendments to clause 33 relating to revaluation of gold was 
postponed till the discussion of ratio question was over. , 

Clauses 34 to 36 dealing with the liabilities of issue department and the initial 
assets and liabilities of the Bank, and allied questions were adopted. 

Mr. Arammudlia Ayangar moved for deletion of the proviso to clauses 37 that 
40 crores in gold reserve could be reduced under certain contingencies only after 
sterling securities had been used. 

When Raja Krishnamachariar was developing hiB argument against the amendment. 
Sir George Schuster intervening at the instance of Sir Cownsjce Jehangir stated 
that the misapprehensions were unfounded as he could not foresee or conceive of any 
circumstances when it would be necessary to deplelo gold reserves. Sir George 
Schuster further said : “If you look at ibo problem strictly from a practical and 
impartial point of view our sterling reserves will not be speculative reserves, whuo 
gold would be speculative. 

Hr. Bhupat Singh voiced n strong feeliDg of the country that gold reserves 
should be untouched so long other reserves were not disposed of. In the Select 
Committee there was some talk about the fixation of certain percentage of gold 
reserves but any statutory percentage of gold reserves was given up on a definite 
understanding that minimum gold reserves would be 40 crores which would not bo 
touched till the other reserves were not exhausted. 

Mr. S. C. Miira thought that if Sir George Schuster were a freo agent, ho would 
unhesitatingly accept the Select Committee’s recommendations. But situated and 
subject to the dictation of higher quarters as he was lie could not do so. Ho asked 
the Finance Member what was the logic behind his statement that sterling was less 
speculative than gold. 

The motion was then put to vote nnd negatived by an overwhelming majority. 

Clauses 37 to 39 were disposed of in no time. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma moved an amendment to clause 40, relating to the obligation 
of the Bank to ecll Sterling at the rate ns may bo fixed by law which would be in 
force on the day prior to the section of tho Bill coming into operation. Ho passion- 
ately pleaded for the acceptance of the motion and said that ho would rather go 
without central responsibility, without Reserve Bank, if the section about tho ratio 
were not modified according to the amendment. _ - 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra moved a further amendment that the rale of ratio might be 
announced by the Govctnor-Gcneral-in-Council after consulting expert opinion at 
the time of bringing the Act into operation which should be ratified by the legisla- 
ture. He warned the Government not to be too stolid by saying, “We won’t pay any 
heed to the public demand because when the Bill becomes operative one year hence, 
circumstances might change fundamentally.” They should not ns well leave ft loop- 
hole for speculators. Already speculation about the ratio compromise between tho 
Government nnd the non-official members of the Assembly, broadcasted by subsi- 
dised News Agency, had upset the markets of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. . 

ii R rcvcnC Eu ch occurrences some provision be made for the ratio question being 
settled once for all by experts of International repute. , 

Air. Siiaram Bajit moved an amendment to the effect that the'ratio bo fixed at Is, 4d. 
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General discussion followed, Mr. Ramsay Scott being the first speaker. He 
observed that India within the British Empire was at a great disadvantage to-day 
as since 1914, her exchange had appreciated, while New Zealand, Australia and 
Canada depreciated theirs to a great extent. 

Mr. Tbampan supported Mr. Raja’s motion. The House then adjourned. 

18th. DECEMBER In anticipation of an interesting debate on the amendments 
to clauses 40 to 41, bearing on the ratio question, there were more visitors in the 
House than usual. Sir Leslie Hudson, Leader of the European group, was the first speaker 
to-day. At the outset he made it . clear that he opposed all the amendments on the 
ratio question, but thereby he would not let a feeling gain ground in the House 
that votes of the European group were in the pocket of the Government. The 
Europeans, he said, were for stability and security generally. Sir Leslie said how 
members of the Assembly, including Sir Cowasji Jebangir, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar and others subscribed to the view that the exchange obliga- 
tions, to bo referred to in the Reserve Bank Bill, should be in accord with the 
rupee-sterling ratio existing on the day when the Bill as enacted by the 
legislature had. changed their front. He agreed that it was necessary that the 
commodity price should rise, but it should come about by natural and normal 
means. The speaker commented upon Mr. Sarma’s amendment as not being an 
honest one. Though the export of commodities might increase by possible 
devaluation he feared that the world markets, which were saturated with abnormal 
condition won’t absorb more. Thus it won’t help the agriculturists as the profits 
accruing, due to possible rise in prices, would be swallowed up by middlemen, while 
it would worsen the Government’s budget by 85 crores. Concluding, Sir Leslie said 
that the efforts now being made in this behalf in the House and outside were like 
trying to produce lightning by imitating thunderstorm. 

Mr. H. P. Hody, criticising Sir Leslie Hudson, reminded him of the fact how this 
iniquitous ratio was forced down the throat of unwilling India by Sir Basil Blackett. 
He said, even though a capitalist, ho must plead for the poor ryots. Though the 
majority of the Empire countries depreciated their currencies, the India Government 
turned a deaf ear to the revaluation agitation. He inquired what other nostrum 
the Government had got in its pharmacopoeia for curing the evil of low prices. 
Pleading for acceptance of his and Mr. Samoa's amendment, Mr. Mody said : If 
you agree to our movement for devaluation, I assure you it will be supported by 
economic facts and figures, but the present position is intolerable that the legisla- 
ture should be denied an opportunity of having its say on the ratio question. 

. Mr. . Sadiq Hasan vehemently accused the Government and stated that Indian 
industries were hard hit by overvalued rupee. He said the solution of unemploy- 
ment problem lay in rapid industrialisation of the country, but the present ratio ex- 
change far from helping it was actually digging the grave for the existing industries. 

Diican Bahadur lludaliar took Sir Leslie Hudson severely to task for having 
accused the members of the London Committee for repudiation of signature. It 
was Sir Leslie Hudson, be said, who was guilty of such repudiation, because when 
the Government brought forward an amendment deleting the clause inserted by the 
Select Committee that the first Governor of the Bank be of five years’ tested bank- 
ing experience, Sir Leslie Hudson quietly voted with the Government against the 
Committee’s recommendations, to which he was a party. Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar 
confessed that he waB not perturbed by the bogey of speculation if the present 
ratio was disturbed. There was speculation and it would continue to be theirs but 
it would be futile and unwise on the part of tho Government to hold stubbornly 
that on September 1, 1934, when possibly the Reserve Bank begins functioning, tho 
ratio will be Is. 6d., neither more nor less. That course would be dangerously futile 
because the members were not prophetB to look so far nbead. 

Mr. F. R, James reiterated the view-point of his leader Sir Leslie Hudson that 
the attitude of the members of the London Committee in the Assembly was incon- 
sistent. He saw no light how the disparity in internal and world prices— a world 
•malaise’— could be cured. Continuing Mr. James said that it was highly doubtful 
if depreciation of currency would lend even to n temporary rise in the prices. But 
it would in any case raise the cost of living while the wages would remain station- 
ary and there would thus be a great industrial unrest. He held that those countries 
which had depreciated currencies had beeu forced to do so by their budgetary in- 
equilibiium but India’s budgetary position was flawlessly sound. 

Mr. Rang a Iyer maintained that the present ratio was regarded by both com- 
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mctcially minded patriots and the agriculturists as an outrage on India’s finance. 
While other countries were forced to devaluate by budgetary insolvency, India was 
forced not to devaluate by official whims. The Council at tnis stage adjourned, 

19th. DECEMBER :—Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed was the first speaker this morning. 
Supporting devaluation, he said it would stimulate exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts while the international price level will also fise. Just as in 1927 the problem 
to-day is to raise the prices and the best way of doing that was to effect a reduction 
of the rupee ratio. _ ' 

At this stage the closure was moved and accepted. Sir George Schuster rose to 
reply amidst cheers. Sir George Schuster said Mr. S. 0. Mitra’s amendment press- 
ing for an enquiry into the Ratio question would leave the door open for speculators 
while they wanted to proceed on a firm ground. So also Mr. Sarma’s amendment 
leaves the position vague. So far ns the amendments of Mr. Mody [were concerned, 
ns Sir Cownsji Jehnbgir frankly admitted, he supported it because he did not mean' 
anything. Mr. Sarnia’s amendment, as also Mr. Mody’s, really meant nothing • nor 
would they compel the Government to return to the legislature for the Government 
might issue an ordinance which, if in force on the day prior to when this Bection 
comes into force, would become a permanent law. Continuing his speech, Sir 
George Schuster made a sensational revelation. He said a letter over tho forged 
signature of Mr. J. B. Taylor, Additional Secretary, Finance Department, had been 
sent to the “Associated Press”, asking them to broadcast certain messngo and the 
“Associated Press” put it on wires. On enquiry from the Telegraph Department 
Mr. Taylor asked the “Associated Press” to stop the message. Similarly, another 
message sent by the “Associated Press” about tho possibility of Ratio compromise, 
which upset tho Bombay Market, had to be contradicted. It all shows that a gang 
of vultures was hanging over the markets and if tho Government, nllowcd any un- 
certainty to prevail, the interests of poor agriculturists will go by tho Board. 

Sir George Schuster continued : “When these vultures hang about the markets, 
the sort of atmosphere that prevails, tho risks inherent therein have got to bo 
guarded against and this iB the reason why we have got to take up a strong and 
definite attitude. Therefore, I say that tho Government intend to maintnin the 
present position. Wo cannot allow the present bill to bo passed into nti Act, u 
tho list of any of the present amendments is incorporated therein leaving tho posi- 
tion vague and indefinite. There must be no misunderstanding on this point”. _ 

The amendment of Mr. Sarmn was pressed to a division. The amendment stating ■ 
that the Reserve Bank shall sell to’ any person who makes a dcmand.of gold at the 
rate which may be fixed by law in force on the day prior to the coming into force 
of this section was lost by 45 voting for and 63 against. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra’s amendment, pressing that tho ratio be fixed by tho .Govcrnor- 
Gcnernl-imCouncil after consultation with expert opinion in tho country at tho 
time of bringing this act into operation, was also negatived. 

Mr. Mody’s amendment to the effect that in clause 40, for the words “a rate 
not below one shilling five pence and fortyninc sixty-fourths of penny for rupee, 
tho words “rate at which on the day prior to tho coming into force of this section, 
the Governor-General in Council bo by law under obligation to sell sterling” bo 
substituted, was also negatived. ■ . 

The last amendment on the same subject on which the House divided was Mr. 
Badiq Husain’s which wanted the Rupee-ratio to be fixed at one Shilling four pence. 
The amendment was thrown out by the House by 57 voting against and 47 for. 

Amendments on the ratio issue being of clauses 40 and 41 were adopted by tho 
House in about half an hour's time. 

Dr. Ziauddin’s amendment to clause 42, whereby (he demand and time liabilities 
would mean liabilities payable within and after 30 days was negatived. 

Clauses 43 and 44 were adopted by the house without much discussion. There 
was heated debate on Mr. Sitarnmraju’s amendment to clause 45, seeking to rcduco 
tbe period of agreement by the Reserve Bank with the Imperial to 10 years instead 
of 15 years. Dr. Ziauddin accused the Imperial Bank of “Swindling.” Sir George 
Schuster strongly protested against the use of such unparliamentary term. o ,r 
Cowasji Jehangir deplored that nnybody should call names in the honourable bouse. 
Ihe motion was negatived, after which the houBe adjourned. 

20th. DECEMBER : — After clause 45 was adopted, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved 
an amendment to clause 46 which specified that "rupee security worth five crorcs 
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be transferred to the Bank by Governor-General-in-Council” be deleted. Mr. 
Bhupat Singh opposed the amendment. Sir George Schuster also opposed the 
amendment. The Amendment was eventually lost. 

Thereafter clauses 46, 47, 48 and 49 were adopted without auy discussion. 

To Clause 50 Mr. Thampan moved an amendment that at least one of the 
auditors of the Bank should be an Indian. On the Finance Member’s opposition this 
was also negatived. Clause 51 was. passed. 

Progress was made thereafter at a gallopping speed and clauses 52,53 and 54 
were passed in less than half-an-hour, 

Mr. Aravamudha Iyengar's amendment to clause 55 that nothing should be con- 
tained in any declaration which shall operate and affect the Bank with a notice of 
any trust, was accepted and the clause was passed. 

The President ruled out of order Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendment to clause 
58 suggesting that certain sections of the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 bo altered to 
enable the coinage of Gold Mohar equal to Rs. 20 standard weight ofj Mohur 164.4 
troy. 

An interesting debate on Mr. Sitaram Raju’s amendment that after clause _ 59 
. the following new clause be substituted : ‘‘The Bank shall at an earliest possible 
date and in any case within two years from the date on which the Act comes into 
force establish a rural credit department as the district department of the bank to 
finance inter alia the agricultural operations. 

21st. DECEMBER -.—With the passage of all the clauses, the Beeond reading of 
the Reserve Bank Bill was concluded. Mr. Sitarnma Raju’s amendment that a rural 
credit department of the Reserve Bank be established in any ease within two years 
of the Bank’s coming into existence was further debated. 

Mr. Govinda Reddy welcomed the ideal of a rural credit department but sounded 
a note of warning against the danger of over-borrowing by the agriculturists and 
held that the acceptance of the amendment while preventing hasty nction promises 
a steady forward policy in developing rural banking in India. 

Sardar Sant Singh, while whole-heartedly supporting the amendment, condemned 
the statement made in the Assembly by Mr. Abdul Aziz, Commissioner, Amballa 
Division, that agriculturists should repudiate the debts. The Sardar thought that 
establishment of the rural department would have a salutary effect on the money 
market and rates of interests would be coming down. 

Sir George Schuster thought that the Reserve Bank could help the agriculturists 
through Co-operative Banks. 

Mr. Itaju withdrew his amendment and substituted another providing that the 
Bank shall create an agricultural credit department the functions of which shall be 
to maintain an expert staff to study questions relating to agricultural credit. This 
amendment was accepted. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh’s motion seeking to guard against accumulation of a large 
number of shares in one hand was withdrawn. 

Mr. Thampan’s amendment _ that profits of the issue department should go to 
the Governor-General-in-Council instead of to tho shareholders was defeated. 

Several amendments moved by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed urging reduction of 
commission to be paid to the Imperial Bank were also negatived. 

All clauses and schedules being adopted Clause 1, which was originally passed 
over, was taken up. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed moved an amendment which sought to provide that 
extension of life of the Reserve Bank Act after 25 years should bo granted by the 
Legislature on the petition of the Bank in that behalf. 

Raja Krishnamachari moved for deletion of sub-clause 4 of clause 1, stating 
that the Act should remain in force for a period of 25 years and thereafter untu 
repealed. 

The amendment was supported by tho Government and carried by 45 votes 
against 16. 

Clause one as amended was then put to vote and passed, after which tho 
President moved that the preamble to the Bill be adopted. 

With the passing of the preamblo tho second reading was concluded. 

Sir George Schuster then moved, amidst cheers, that the Bill as amended by tho 
Assembly be passed. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Panday, who was tho first speaker during the third reading 
stage, complimented Sir George SchuBter, on safely piloting the Bill, 
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ilr. Joshi observed that both the Government and the legislature had failed in 
their duty in limiting the number of voters and share-holders to a few. 

Mr. B. R. Pun complained that the reading was like the burial service. Sir 
George Schuster had succeeded, not on the merits of the measure, but because 
there were members who had not the boldness to oppose it. He contended that 
the Bill had been gone through in the form the Government wanted. If. the Finance 
Member had put aside the weapon of patronage, he could not have carried a single 
division. However, if the country had loBt, let them hope that individuals had 
benefited. Mr. Puri divided the Government supporters into three categories : 
firstly, those who owned their existence in the House to the Government ; secondly, 
thoso who, through past tradition or past favours or future expectations, threw 
their lot with the Government and thirdly, those who wero periodical supporters 
of the Government and had helped the Government to pilot a certain measure. Ihero 
was an offshoot of this class. They wished to please the Government ns well ob the 
people, and on occasions put up a fight on behalf of the people. They had a sample 
of this over the ratio question, when the leader of the European group accused 
them of dishonesty of purpose. Mr. Puri, continuing, referred to the London 
Committee and said that the members on it wero not chosen by tho' House. There- 
fore the House wnB not bound to carry out the wishes of such a Committee. The 
report of the Committee was not even relevant to discussions in the House, and, 
yet when tho Members of that Committee took up certain attitude they were cons- 
tantly warned not to disown the signature. Yet the Committee’s findings were 
neither legally nor even morally binding on the House. Mr. Puri contended that 
these members had no business to go to hypothecate their views beforehand. Now 
these leaders found themselves separated from their following, nor could the Govern- 
ment own them, because they could not give an unhesitating support. Dealing 
with the Bill itself, Mr. Puri contended that legislative proceedings were a mera 
eye-wash merely to obtain their seal to it, and they were threats hanging over them 
that if they did not pass the measure, there would be no constitutional reform. 

Mr. Puri had not concluded when the House rose . 

22nd. DECEMBER : — The Reserve Bank Bill was passed by the Assembly to-day 
after a career of keen contention. 

The Tariff Act Amendment Bile 

Sir Joseph Bhore introduced his Tariff Act Amendment Bill, which proposed to levy 
enhanced duties on a wide variety of imported articles, most of them likely to bo of 
necessarily daily use, with a view to safeguarding Indian industries whicb had been 
suffering from competition of an exceptional nature which proved a menace to their 
continued existence. The provisions shall have immediate effect. 

Tho President then adjourned tho House Sine die. 
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AUTUMN SESSION— CALC UTTA, 8lh. AUG. to 8th. SEPT. 1933 
Unemployment Among Youths 

The Autumn Session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on 
the 8th. August 1933. After interpellations, Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar moved for 
the immediate appointment of a Committee consisting of fifteen including the 
Ministers of Agriculture and of Education and Aeharya Bay, with power to co-apt 
experts, to inquire into the miserable condition of the educated youths of Bengal 
owing to unemployment and to devise means as to how the situation could be pro- 
perly dealt with. Mr. Poddar complained that while every civilized Government was 
tackling the problem of unemployment, it was a tragedy that in this country, 
the Government was doing nothing to relievo unemployment. The speaker 

characterised the lot of educated Bengalis, many of whom were B. A.’s and M. A.’s 
as worse than miserable and attributed their political unrest to starvation consequent 
upon unemployment. 

In the courso of the debate which ensued the resolution was widely supported. 
Nawab Faroqui, Minister, assuring the House of Government sympathy, referred 
to the unemployment relief schemes already initiated by him and said that the 
committee asked for would only hamper matters. The mover withdrew the 

resolution. 

Bengalis and Govt. Posts 

Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai then moved that in filling appointments under 

the Government of Bengal none but Bengalis or men domiciled in Bengal be in 

future recruited, except in cases where specialised knowledge was necessary and no 
suitable candidate of either description was forthcoming. The mover quoted Aeharya 
Boy to show that men of other provinces had invaded Bengal, leaving the children 
of the soil helpless. Whatever the justification for the appointment of non-BeDgalis 
to Government jobs in the days when Calcutta was the capital of India, there was 
no excuse to-day when in every province the slogan was to exclude the men of 
other provinces. 

Rai Haridhone Dutt opposed the motion aud made caustic remarks on what 
he called the small-mindedness underlying the resolution. Did not Bengalis go to 
other provinces, including far-off Punjab and Madras, and get appointed to high 
jobs and did they not thereby add to the lustre of Bengal ? 

Mr. Santi Shelcarcswar Roy, supporting the resolution, condemned the Govern- 
ment policy of excluding Bengalis from appointments to the police services which, 
ho said, had been reserved for Beharis and U. P. men. He warned Sir William 
Prentico that if ho wanted real peace in Bengal he should put an end to the 
“calculated distrust of my people". 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, in further supporting the resolution, recalled Mr. 
Haridhone Dutt’s speech and took him to task for his big talk”. He continued: 
“You might talk of Nationalism and all that. You can speak of a larger and 
united India, but it should not be forgotten that Bengalis are not wanted in other 
provinces. Mr. Basu pleaded that “Bengal for Bengalis” must be the slogan. 

The debate had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill* 

9th. AUGUST : — The public galleries were crowded to-day, when the Council 
discussed the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, 
Minister for Local Self-Government, moving that the Bill he' referred to a select 


*The Calcutta Corporation on the 14th. August passed a resolution refusing to send 
any representative before the select committee on the Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
(official) Bill in response to the invitation of the Secretary to the Bengal Council to 
send three representatives. The Corporation held that the bill was unnecessary and 
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committee of seventeen, including himself, with instructions to submit n report by - 
the lGth August, made a speech which laBted for over an hour and-n-hnlf. The 
Minister observed that the Government would not have brought forward tho Bill 
were they not convinced that it wns essential. . , 

Explaining tho objects of the Bill, the Minister said that it was intended to 
stop appointments of persons convicted of offences against the State and other anti- 
Governmcnt activities and to confer on the Corporation the right to bo reimbursed 
through disallowance and surcharge of loss of its property or wasto of its funds 
due to the neglect or misconduct of its employees, councillors, aldermen or members 
of committees. Referring to the controversy between the Government and the 
Corporation on the question of appointments of political prisoners the Minister 
said that the Corporation had disclaimed responsibility for the political activities 
of its employees outside office-hours and had further declared that Civil Disobedience 
was not an offence for which disciplinary action was necessary because it involved 
no moral turpitude and that teachers were [given leave during imprisonment 
because leave was due to them. After reading several extracts from what he charac- 
terised as the unsatisfactory replies of the Corporation to many inquiries made by 
the Government, the Minister charged the Corporation with maladministration. The 
Minister thought the Bill was urgent from the point of view of the State in general 
and of Calcutta rate-payers in particular. Continuing, he emphasised tho “supremacy 
of the Legislative Council and averred that the Government did only their duty 
of bringing the maladministration to its notice and Beeking a legal remedy as 
the existing Act had been found wanting. Tho Minister denied that tho Government 
had been actuated by vindictive spirit to deprive the Corporation of its 
autonomy. He declared that tho Bill sought to prevent exploitation oi 

Municipal resources in a manner antagonistic to the State. Tho Minister, 

proceeding, said that it could never be reasonably claimed that the 
Corporation should be given unfettered choice to choose its employees. “It may bo 
nrgued”, said the Minister, “that terrorism has its root in unemployment and it is, 
therefore, expedient to fiud suitable appointments for persons convicted of terrorism 
which may cure them.” Ho refused to accept the general proposition, which meant 
paying a high premium to assassinations and other violent crimes. Tho Government, 
however, did appreciate tho argument that, in some caBC3, employment might cure 
the wrong-doer, and he instanced the sanctioning by the Government of the appoint- 
ment of the Assessor of the Improvement Trust Tribunal, who had ceased to be 
a terrorist and was anxious to settle down in life. In Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh 
Roy’s opinion the decision ns to who, among tho terrorists, were curable and who 
were not, should lie with the Government and not with n local body, especially as 
the Corporation had not desired to reclaim them through offering employment. The 
terrorists’ movements were of a secret character and it was impossible for the 
police to piaco ail the facts before tho. Corporation. Apart from the political or 
moral side of the question the Minister was doubtful whether these teachers were 
able to devote their time and attention to teaching. Continuing, he quoted tho 
Accountant-General of Bengal to prove that tho Corporation accounts were defeetivo 
and that the Corporation bad evaded the Municipal law requiring the taking o£ 
Government sanction before inaugurating new schemes and that audit objections 
were never properly attended to, ... 

The Minister dwelt at length on tho objections to surcharge and quoted British 
and Scotch examples and also the example of Madras, where tho Government 
Audit and surcharge were working without any hitch for over fourteen years. 
How then, ho asked, could it become unworkable iu Calcutta ? After quoting over 


unworkable. Tho Mayor made it clear that their altitude did not mean the adop- 
tion of non-cooperation but ho thought that no purpose would bo served by sending 
representatives. The Mayor, Mr. S. K. Basu, presided at a public meeting in tho 
Town Hail on the next day to protest against the Bill. Three resolutions were adopted 
recording the considered opinion of the meeting that tho Bill was unnecessary ana 
obstructive to the smooth progress of the municipal administration, condemning 
action or tho Minister in trying to create an unfavourable impression ngmnst tho 
authorities of (he Corporation by making allegations based on inaccurate information 
and exaggerated facts, also recording the opinion that the Government had done 
grave injustice to the representatives of tho rate-payers in refusing to discuss tho 
necessity of the bill, and finally endorsing the resolution adopted by the Corpora* 
non opposing in to to the bill designed to curb the civic rights of the people, . 
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twenty instances where, according to him, the Corporation had suffered a loss on 
account o£ bad collection and bad accounting, the Minister explained whyhe 
could not accept the Corporation’s request for a conference. The Council being 
already seized of the Bill, all that the Corporation could suggest was improvements, 
whereas it had urged wholesale withdrawal of tho Bill. He assured, the House 
that the Government would see to it that surcharges were not levied with retrospec- 
tive effect, although the Bill generally took the date, of Chittagong raid as the date 
of the recrudescence of terrorist and violent crimes in the province. He concluded 
with an appeal for reference of the Bill to a select committee. 

Moulvi Faxhil flag (ex-Ministcr) moved for the circulation of the Bill for elicit- 
ing public opinion and warned the Minister against relying too much on parti- 
culars furnished by the Department presided over by the “Prime Minister of 
Bengal, Sir William Prentice.” Mr. Fazlul Haq declared that they might disagree 
with the opinions held by certain politicians. Speaking for himself, he was not in 
agreement with ninety per cent of the opinions held by Mr. Gandhi, but it would 
be nbsurd in these days of democracy to penalise political opinion. The Bill seemed 
to him to bo absurd and mischievous. Were the Government aware that the very 
people in their employ, who were used for putting down the Non-co-operation 
Movement, sympathised with the Movement which they believed to be patriotic, 
Mr. Fazlul Haq thought that by circulating the Bill to public bodies and associa- 
tions in Calcutta, the Government would be doing the barest justice to the Calcutta 
rate-payers. 

Mr. P. Banerjee moving another amendment for eliciting public’opinion before the 
31st December, said that it was a tragedy that the charter of liberties granted to 
the second city of the British Empiie by Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, father of 
Indian Nationalism, was sought to be withdrawn by an unwise Minister. 

Mr. Narentlm Kumar Basil said that an 'anxious and dispassionate consideration 
of the Bill had led him to the conclusion that it should not have been introduced 
at all. He exposed the absurdity of the Bill which, according to his interpretation 
of it, penalised not only those imprisoned for six months nnd nbove, but also those 
sentenced to a fine of two rupees for petty offences. Thus, n person who was con- 
victed by an honorary magistrate wns disentitled for all time to come for entering 
tho Corporation service. It seemed to Mr. Basu that it would bo far cheaper for 
the tax-payer to get so-called objectionable men deported or detained than tho 
present costly discussion in tho Council. 

Mr. Townsend, Local Self-Government Secretary, opposing circulation, quoted 
instances of what he called evasion by the Corporation of lawful control by the 
Government. The speaker covered the same ground as Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy, 
but in greater detail. 

After several other members had spoken, the Minister, replying to the debate, 
denied that the Bill sought to penalise political opinion. The House divided and 
rejected Mr. Fazlal Haq’s amendment by 84 to 17 votes. The motion for a select 
committee was then put and agreed to. 

10th. AUGUST ' The House accepted the personnel of the Select Committee as 
settled by Sir B. P. Singh Roy, to consider the Calcutta Municipal Amending Bill, 
and instructed the Committee to submit its report by tho 18th August, after which 
tho third reading will bo taken up. 

Bengal Public Amusement Bill 

Sir William Prentice introduced the Bengal Places of Public Amusement Bill, 
and it was referred to a Select Committee. The object of tho Bill wns to provide for 
better control of certain places of public amusement nnd carnivals _ where gambling 
was' prevalent nnd required that licences should be taken for keeping such places. 
Sir William Prentice explained that he wanted the Bill to be passed this session in 
order to bring it into force at the cold weather season. 

Presy. Small Cause Courts. Act Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Sir William Prentice then moved his Bill ’further to amend the 
Presidency Small Cause Courts Act 1S32. Ho also moved that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. Kumar Munindra Deb Rat Mahashay moved an amendment for 
circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. Sir 
• William having accepted the amendment for circulation, it was carried unani- 
mously by the House. 
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Bengalis and Govt. Posts 

At the conclusion of the official business, the Council accepted the resolution 
recommending the appointment of none but Bengalis or men domiciled in the 
Province in the future except in cases of specialised knowledge or paucity of suit- 
able men. The House defeated, by 37 to 23 votes, an amendment requiring recruit- 
ment in proportion of the population. Sir William Prentice, on behalf of the 
Government, stated that it -was difficult to recruit on a population basis, but efforts 
would be made to enlist recruitment to the Services from the various communities, 
subject to the test of minimum qualification. 

Medical Belief in Bengal 

lltb. AUGUST : — To-day’s sitting of the Council was an extremely dull one. 
There were neither any interesting interpellations nor any important resolutions 
except one of Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridlian Dutta which recommended the forma- 
tion of a committee from representatives of the Government, the Corporation and 
the principal medical institutions of the country to examine “the adequacy of hos- 
pital accommodation including the provision for infectious cases, prepare a co-ordinat- 
ed quinquennial or decennial programme of work with rough estimates of cost, for 
future _ expansion .and development in the matter of medical relief (including any 
new line of work that may usefully be started) and suggest how the work and 
responsibility may bo divided between Government, the Corporation and privato 
efforts.” 

After the division on this resolution was over the Council again lapsed into the 
dullness in which its proceedings began. A few moro unimportant resolutions wero 
gone through, the House getting thinner and thinner, till at length it waB pointed 
out to the Hon’ble President that the House did not form a quorum. The bell was 
r L n ^rV a ^ ’ nterva l 8 i f°r several times calling in the members without success when 
the Hon'blo President declared that the Council stood adjourned till the 14th. 

14th. AUGUST : — When questions were over, the Hon’ble Sir William Prentice 
?nn-> en j ^ le B e P ort °f the Select Committee on the Bengal Money-Lenders Bill 
1933 and the Hon’ble Mr. Khicaja Nazimuddin presented the Keport of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Wakfs Bill, 1032. 


Village Self-Government Bill 

Moving that the Bengal Village Self-Government Bill bo referred to a Select . . 
Committee, Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhury said that his Bill, if passed, would go 
greatly to benefit tho agricultural population. 

Opposing the Hon'blc Minister for Local Self-Government said that his Bill was 
ngainBt the principle of Village Self-Government Act. Bequesting the mover to 
withdraw his resolution tho Hon’blo Minister said that the Government was intend* 
ing to introduco n comprehensive Bill in tho near future. 

On being put to vote the motion was lost. 

Embankment Amend. Bill 

N -Z- Bujiu 8 motion for reference of the Bengal Embankment (Amendment) 
Min to a belect Committee was then moved and carried with a slight alteration in 
the personnel of the Select Committee. 

Maulavi Syed Majid Buksh's Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Bill 1932 was next 
taken up for discussion. 

Tho original motion as well as tho motion for circulation wero both lost. 


Estates Partition Amend. Act 

o root ion for reference of the Estates Partition Act (Amendment) Bill to a 
»e ect Committeo was withdrawn on request from the Hon’ble Member for Local 
n.o r 0Te - rn - raen V aiol ' on f°r circulation of the Bill for tho purpose of eliciting 
public opinion thereon till the 15th September was passed. 

Bengal State Lotteries Bill 

•riio"ii, C , n camo U P the Bengal State Lotteries Bill; 1933 which evoked somo interest. 
^nnn^ Ter -ri^ r A. Saner j ee said that an abnormal situation had arisen in the 
Government was perpetually in ’svnnt of money. Whenever any bepe- 
scheme uaB evolved Government would como out with the pica that nothing 
could be done as there was no money. 
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He said —‘‘Lotteries are being run for so many charitable institutions as ■would 
be difficult to enumerate. Lotteries are held in foreign countries and they take 
away money from India.” In most countries of the Continent Sweep-stakes were 
organised by Government. He cited, ns an example, the Irish Sweepstake. From 
Calcutta alone they had taken away about 20 lakhs of rupees. Jf this money 'were 
left in India, muen good could have been done, in the opinion of the speaker, for 
the better management of hospitals. According to the speaker, the organisers of 
Irish Sweepstake gave away in prizes over 22 crores of rupees during the period 
November, 1913 to June 1938 and spent 50 lakhs of rupees on hospitals. The Irish 
hospitals which, according to the speaker, were the worst hospitals in the world 
save, perhaps, the Indian hospitals, were now the best equipped in the world. This 
was what the Irish Free State was doing. 

Then he suggested that Government could not find a better way out than by 
organising such " lotteries. He said that Government had organised such lotteries 
during the Wartime. What was there to prevent them now ? In the opinion of the 
speaker the situation could not be more abnormal. He was prepared for the 
circulation of his Bill if that was the opinion of the House. He suggested that 
20 p. c. of the total sale should go to meet the running expenses, 50 p. c. to chari- 
ties and the balanco of 30 p. c. to Government offers. 

The Hou’ble Mr. J. A. I Voodheacl was for circulation of the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion. Bai Bahadur Kcshab Chandra Banerjee supported the amendment 
for circulation. Mr. Armstrong supported Mr. P. Banerjee’s motion. The resolution 
being put to vote was lost. The motion for circulation was carried. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

Moving the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 1933 Mr. P. Banerjee said 
‘‘In Bombay we find that there are already labour representatives in the Corpora- 
tion, while there are no labour members in the Calcutta Corporation.” In his opinion 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate should have their representative in the Corporation. 

The iion’ble Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Boy opposed the motion. He said he did 
not know wherefrom the mover had collected the figures. He further said that 
in the whole of Bengal the labour population comprised of only 5 lakhs. He failed to 
see_ the reason on what grounds the Bengal Bus Syndicate Ehould have a represen- 
tative in the Corporation. He hoped that the House would accept his motion for 
circulation. 

Mr. P. Banerjee’s motion for consideration of the Bill was put to vote and lost. 
The Hon’ble Minister’s amendment for circulation waB passed. The resolution over, 
the Council was adjourned. 

Bengal Water-ways Bill 

15th. AUGUST : — The Council to-day practically devoted the whole of its time 
to discussing the Bengal Waterways Bill introduced by Sir A. K. Qhuxnavi, 
Mcmber-in-charge of the Irrigation Department. At his instance, the Bill was 
referred to a select committee. The Bill provided for the creation of a board of 
trustees to take oyer navigable waterways from the Irrigation department and 
administer and maintain them throughout the Presidency. In the course of a 
lengthy speech, Sir A. JL Ghuznavi said that the Bill would bring into existence, 
for the first time, a definite organisation which would be responsible for the cam- 
paign against the water hyacinth pest, which caused and was still causing havoc 
to trade, agriculture and public health. The maintenance of navigable water-ways 
would react favourably upon the economic life of the province. 

Bengal Cess Amendment Bell 

The Hon’blo Sir Pravas Chandra Milter then introduced the Bengal Cess (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1933. To the members who proposed moving the amendments for circu- 
lation ho would say that his Bill had taken into consideration all the grievances 
which they sought to redress. He assured the house that he would bo very grate- 
ful for any useful suggestions not only from the members of the Select committee 
but also from other members who took a real interest in that Bill. If any member 
had any suggestions to make — let him make them as soon as possible. Government 
would take every care to put them before the Select Committee. In framing the 
Bill, the speaker said, the Praja Party, the European Councillors, the Landholders' 
Association and Tenants’ Association had all been consulted. The Bengal Cess Bill had 
been undertaken on the concensus of opinion of the people who were so consulted. 
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w° C °, f . tlle ® ,lt,n S of tb o Council to-day was devoted to 
in fl „ S ° h ■ B?nKnl , Cc3S , (Amendment) Bill, 1933, which had boon introduced 
m the Council the previous day by the Hon’ble Sir Provash Chandra Milter. 

Inct amendment for circulation moved by Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhury was 
dm' c„m arf f? number of amendments which sought to add to the personnel of 
Anoiln v n n, aT nll vr C0 ■ One moved by Mr. P. Banerjec was lost. 

A nnrirt M ! d d KU( *™ *«» Soij, who sought to add the names of Mr. 
tv?“ nc l a Mohan Poddnr and himself also shared the same fate. Not satisfied with 

anil’ only 6for tliemoHoti 1VIS1 ° Q ' d£v ' s ' cm f ^ e m otion was lost, 5G voting against 

men? p, ui i" P^ovash Chandra Milter then moved that the Bengal Cess Amend-' 

ment bill lie referred to a Select Committee. 

frnm o£ t '. Tfls , *5 remove the various anomalies which had resulted 

linn darUn'T) the original Cess Act, chief among which were that tho valua- 

Cd hid been snMrtT Jrt. d,ffere “ CCS in lh ° ratC3 ° f rent aad oa whcther the 

the^f with the system had been expressed frequently in 

l.ia Council and Government after consulting members representing all 
future rrlinn „? 0mc , °. t ^ c conclusion that the method which should be adopted in 
Temnev .1 n? o£ be districts for which a rccord-of-rights under the Bengal 

of /lie pill jeon P re P ar cd "'as revalued, was that contained in Chapter VII A 

at which the n?at r ' eprcS f ntcd j 1 - 0 vie . w o£ a " K ro,1 P s who attended the Conferences 
Tr, W° n ,° f n , m T. dln K ‘ho Cess Act had been diseussed. 

Ihe Council then stood adjourned till the 22nd August. 

Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill 

nil| 22nt v .Council discussed to-day the Bengal Money-lenders’. 

ml , cr of , amendments was gone through which were either 
>,v r?n? V pJl?, t ,! m0V T^ t 0V i withdrawn. Some interest hung round a resolution moved 
iL Sik! i s , Chandra Bancrjce which sought to restrict the opera- 

thc r«!,i n 1,1 BucIj are!l3 ancl with respect to such classes of moneylenders as 
r); -c'hn i.,„ n rl ? mGnt ., . mfl y l) y notification in the Calcutta Gazette npjioint.” 
Division was called on this motion, which waB lost- by 49 to 42 voles. 

tn rpsid!?? endmeut’ moved bv Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das, which sought 
the sunn a PP ,ientl °n of the Act to particular areas, not all over Bengal at 

Sl T 1 °PP. 0S . cd by Khan Bahadur Axixul Huq. Dr. Narcsh Chandra 
n l j 1 , 0 ' 1 tl 5c ground that such operation of the Act in parti- 

TJt ™ lead o serious dislocation of trade in those areas. But if tho 

annrehen-irm % °P e T n,,< J? a11 oyer . Bengal and at the same time, there was no 

'^Mr r ip n 77 f 8 r h dislocation of business. The nraendment was lost, 
cornornfinns n,„l ,. m0Tcd an amendment for the exemption of banking 

whosJ nrimnrv nMn t h ° \ Cr bod,e , s J. e S 16l ered under the Indian Companies Act 
rate of interest T a8 f not m ,9 ne y- ending and which did not charge a higher 
rate of interest than what was stipulated m the Bill from the operation of the Act. 

Thomn-nn’s imp ,\ C ' nPP° SIn K “* m , sa 'd that ho remained unconvinced by Mr. 
very hi eh As certain loan offices in tho mofussil were charging a 

unscrunnlnns'mnnp'P , interest, tho Bill was being passed to put a check on these 
JnstfiSS Tv n r? B " ) lst ! tutlons ' It did not include in any wav banking 

institutions provided it did not charge a rate of interest higher tbau 12J4 p. c. 

moved* li vVh n* U nT ’ Ml ^ Cu ffrt^ to ‘^ y cc ? tre( * mainly round three amendments j one 
Division ^was rnnii’i'nii - C W }lham Prentice, was carried— the other two were lost, 

which S i n l ^ OI,COn the amendment of Sir William Prentice, 

Abdul nuawm votcs , and tho other on an amendment of Moulavi 
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exceeding I2j,i per cent, per annum, or 25 per cent, per annum, as the case may 
be, is excessive. 

Moving that lor the figure “124” the figure “15” bo substituted, the Hon’blo 
Sir William Prentice said that he had invited opinions of District authorities on 
the matter and a great majority of them were of opinion that 15 p. c. would bo 
the right rate of interest. In his opinion, it was a iust figure, so he suggested 
that the figure 15 should be substituted for the figure 124 p. e. 

Moving his own motion, which sought to raise the rate of interest on secured 
and unsecured loans to I8f and 174 respectively, Mr. N. K. Basu said that from 
tho report of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee it was found that tho 
rate of interest varied greatly in different parts of the province. As a member of 
that committee, Khan Bahadur Azizul Euq was of opinion that 374 p. c. was a 
just rate. The economic condition of the country had not certainly improved since 
•that time and he apprehended that money would not be forthcoming if such a low 
rate was accepted by tho House. 

.Supporting the amendment of Sir William Prentice, the Hon’ble Mr. J. A. 
Woodlicad said that there was danger if the house tried to fix a very much lower 
rate of interest than the actual rate. Replying to Mr. N. K. Basu, Khan Bahadur 
Azizul Euq said that he had changed his opinion and he had changed it deliber- 
ately. As regards tho motion in question, he would leave the matter to the con- 
sideration of the . House. 

The amendment of Sir William Prentice was put to vote and carried. Division 
being called for the amendment was carried by 50 to 31 votes. Mr. N. K. Basu’s 
amendment was lost. 

24th. AUGUST A number of amendments, relating to clause 3 of _ the Bill, 
which sought to fix a rale of interest beyond which the court might consider usu- 
rious and provided stipulation for rests, was gone through and lost. No interesting 
debate centred round any of these amendments. Interest, however, was evinced 
when clause 4 of the Bill came up for discussion. 

Clause 4 lays down : "Notwithstanding anything in any other Act, where in any 
suit in respect of any money, lent by a mony-lender before the commencement of 
this Act it is found that the arrears of interest amount to a sum greater than tho 
principal of the loan, the Court, unless it is satisfied that the money-lender had 
reasonable grounds for not enforcing his claim earlier, may limit the amount of 
such interest recoverable in the suit to an amount equal to the principal of tho 
loan.” 

Mr. Anaucla Mohan Pocldar moved for the omission of tho clause. Supporting, 
Ttai Bahadur Satish Chandra Muhhcrjee said that if the House accepted that clause, 
the effect of it on co-operative societies would be disastrous, Supporting, Dr. Narcsh 
Chandra Sen-Gupta said that it might so happen that a loan which had been given 
at a very low rate of interest had grown to a figure much above tho principal. Then, 
the burden of proving that there were reasonable grounds for delay in enforcing bis 
claim earlier lay on tho creditor. In his opinion . such a piece of legislation would 
be extremely hard on such creditors who, through sheer kindness, had allowed a 
debt to accumulate in times when the Bill was not in operation. Opposing tho 
amendment, ilaulvi Tamizuddin Khan said that having regard to the prevailing 
distress of the debtors it would not bo right or just to enforce realisation of moro 
than the principal amount. _ So far as past transactions were concerned, loans wero 
generally made at a very high rate of interest ; that was the main reason why 
interest'had accumulated to an amount higher than tho principal in most cases. 
He saw no reason why that clause should be omitted. 

The amendment was lost, on division, 12 voting for and 60 against. Then follow- 
ed a number of amendments which sought to alter the wording of the clause, ad- 
ding to deleting or substituting a word or clause for another. They were all lost 
except one, moved by Alaulvi Abdul Hakim, which sought to substitute the word 
’shall’ for ‘may’ in tho clnuse. Khnn Bahadur Azizul Euq, Member in charge of 
the Bill, accepted the amendment. Mr. J. L. Bancrjee opposed it. In tho courso 
of bis speech he said that the ends of justice would be frustrated if the court was 
given no discretion in the matter. In his opinion there were hundreds of cases in 
which moneylenders had refused to go to the court out of consideration for Ihe 
debtor. The result of the operation of the Act would be that such moneylenders 
would be penalised. In tho opinion of Mr. Abdul Quascm there was no question of 
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injustice involved in that matter. It might bo that the debtor' failed to pay the 
interest simply through his inability, through Bheer distress.. . 

The amendment was put to vote and carried. On a division being called it was • 
carried by 53 to 19 votes. The clnuse, as altered, (by the situation of shall for may) 
was passed. The Council then adjourned. 

25th. AUGUST The discussion on the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill came to a 
close to-day. The Bill as amended and passed by the Council, was very much the 
same as it emerged from the Select Committee, the only notable alteration being 
effected by the amendment of the Hon’ble Sir William Prentice which had fixed the 
rate of interest at 15 p. c. on secured loans, beyond which the court would presumo 
the interest to be usurious. 


The Bengal Usuary Bill 

The Council then took up the Bengal Tenants’ Protection from Usury Bill. Maulavi 
Majid Baksh moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. It was 
opposed by Mr. Sarat Kumar Boy, who also moved for the circulation of the Bill. 

Sir William Prentice opposed bath the motions, whereupon filaulavi Majid 
Baksh prayed for leave of the house to withdraw his motion. Sir William Prcntico 
opposed withdrawal. Leave of the house not being obtained, the circulation motion . 
was put to vote and lost. Maulvi Majid Balish then called for a division. When 
the members assembled, the circulation motion was again put to vote and lost 
whereupon Kumar Santisnkhareswar Boy rose on a point of order and asked 
whether Maulavi Majid Baksh was entitled at that stage to move his withdrawl 
motion. Controversy followed, many members taking part in it. At the end, the 
Hon’ble President said that the best course would be to go back and begin again. 
Thereupon Maulavi Majid Baksh begged leave of the house to withdraw bis motion, 
to which Sir William Prentice objected. The sense of the house being taken the 

motion was lost. Division being prayed by Maulnvi Majid Baksh, no was asked 

by the Bon'ble President as to what he really Btood for— was ho for the withdrawal, 
of the Bill or simply for his motion for referenco of the Bill to a Select Committee 
to which the member said that he was for withdrawal of his referenco motion only. 

Division being called, the motion was lost, 80 voting for and 50 agninst it. Tho 
motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was next put to vote and 
lost. The result of all this was that tho Bill was not killed. The member could bring, 
it up again in the next session. Tho Council then stood adjourned till the 29lh. 

Official and Non-Offioial Bills 

29th. AUGUST ' Three Bills were passed by the Council to-day, whilo 
a Government Bill was circulated for eliciting public opinion. Of tlic 
three Bills passed two were Government Bills namely, the Bengal Places of Public 
Amusement Bill, sponsored by the Home Member, and the Bengal Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill sponsored by the Minister for Local Self-Government. Tho other 
Bill passed was the Bengal Embankment ( Amendment ) Bill. TT 

The official Bill circulated was the Bengal Nurses Bill introduced by tho Home 
Member. 


The Calcutta Mnnicipal Amendment Bill 

31st. AUGUST: — The Council took into consideration to-day the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill, as amended by the Select Committee. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh 
Roy moving that the Select Committee’s report be taken into consideration, repeated 
his former assurance that the Government were not actuated by any vindictive 
motive. The Minister, defending the audit proposals of the Bill, declared that the 
auditing authority was the Accountant General of Bengal, who was au officer not 
of the Bengal Government, but of the Government of India. 

Mr. Banerjee, moving for the recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee, 
declared that the Government wero clouding tho real issue by raising extraneous and 
subsidiary matters, He was convinced that the Corporation’s electric supply scheme 
whereby tho Corporation would gain several lakhs at the expense of the Electrio 
Supply Company, was an oye-sore to tho Government. ... 

Maulvi Abdus Samad, supporting the motion, charged tho Government wild 
rushing through a measure without giving an opportunity to the biggest autonomous 
body of the province to have its say on it. Mr, Sanii Sekharestoar Boy considered 
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that the Select Committee had been misled. Mr. G. G. Miller thought that the Bill 
did not go far enough. Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta feared that the Government 
had made no charges which were not met by the Corporation. 

Mr. B. 0. Chattarjee, in further supporting the motion for recommittal, charac- 
terised the Government’s attitude as un-British, unjust and unfair. The Govern- 
ment would not give any opportunity to the Corporation to reply to the charges. 
Mr. Chatterjee considered it strange that the select committee should content itself 
with sending an insulting invitation to the Corporation which no self-respecting per- 
son or body could accept. Continuing, Mr. Chatterjee said : A Government pamphlet 
mentions the names of alleged revolutionaries. The list has been disputed, gome of 
these alleged revolutionaries had been pardoned by His Majesty under the 1913 
armistice. Did the Government propose to call the King-Emperor to order ? Some 
others come within the purview of the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement. Did they seek to 
repudiate the pact ? Others were mere suspects and no crime hnd been proved 
against them. Then there remained the case of those convicted and imprisoned be- 
cause they asked the people to prefer Indian to Indian goods. Mr. 
Chatterjee continued : — “Do you propose to penalise these men, when in your own 
country ‘Buy British’ is a patriotic slogan?” There was one case which required 
examination. Pulin Das mentioned by the Government was one of those that helped 
the late Mr. C. R. Das to fight Non-Co-operation, The humour, however, lay in this 
that Pulin Das was not in Corporation employ,” (Laughter]. Mr. Chatterjee, continu- 
ing, told the Minister and the House that he had the authority of the Corporation 
to say that were an opportunity given, they would meet and discuss matters with 
the Government. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin opposed the motion. Rev. B. C. Nag opposed the 
motion, because the Corporation had allowed itself to be led. by the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. The debate had not concluded when the House rose for 
the day. 

1st. SEPTEMBER By 89 against 19 votes, the Council rejected to-day Mr. 
P. Banerjee’s motion to re-commit the Calcutta Municipal Bill to a select committee. 

Mr. loivnsend. Secretary, Local Self-Government Department defended the Go- 
vernment position. 

Replying to the debate, the Minister repeated his charges against the Corporation, 
but. disclaimed personal responsibility for the Publicity Board’s pamphlets on the 
subjects. Sir Provash Hitter stated that no member of the Government waB a 
member of the Publicity Board. 

The Council then rejected Mr. Santi Shckaresivar Roy's motion for re-committal 
of Clauses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, without a discussion. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basil unsuccessfully moved an amendment, providing that 
tho Act should come into force on such date ns the Local Government might notify 
in the Calcutta Gazette direct and that the Local Government might notify different 
dates for the. coming into operation of the different provisions of the Act. 

On the Minister’s assurance that the Government had no objection to consider 
them later on, consideration of Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri’s amendments for the 
omission of clauses two and three was postponed. 

The House then took up Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta’s motion for deletion 
of clause 4. The clause stated : “Without the previous sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, in each case no person Bhall be appointed os a municipal officer or servant, 
if he had been convicted of an offence against the State or had been sentenced to 
imprisonment for a term of three months or more.” The mover made a spirited 
speech, in the course of which, he attacked the very principle of the clause and 
asked why, if the highest official appointment under tho State was available for an 
ex-convict like Sir Surendranath Bannerjee, Corporation appointments should be' 
refused to patriotic young men. 

The Minister replied that nowhere bad it been laid down that the Government 
appointments were open to convicts. He added that the Government wore always 
willing to extend their discretionary powers for the benefit of convicts who desired 
to turn a new leaf. 

Mr. Santi Shekharesicara Roy , supporting the amendment, condemned the Go- 
vernment’s desire to interfere with individual appointments in each case. That inter- 
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ference, to Mr. Roy’s mind, would be undesirable and unfair, as it vested in the 
Executive the power to subject every detail of tho Corporation work to tneir 
security. Mr. Kishori Mohan Chowdhury, ns the oldest member of tho House, 
appealed for deletion of the objectionable clause. 

Mr. P. Banerjee characterised the clause as mischievous, as it sought to suppress 
the struggle for freedom. Mr. Banerjee regretted that a popular Indian Minister 
could not see the mischief in it. Ho would advise tho Government to take advan- 
tage of the present political situation and drop this most dangerous clause. _ 

Mr. Abdus Samad, further supporting the motion, recalled that the insertion of 
the clause had no justification, for not only had no case been made out for it, but 
the Minister had failed to substantiate his allegations that terrorists had been em- 
ployed by the Corporation. The Council at this stage adjourned till the 4th. 

4th. SEPTEMBER Resuming the debate to-day on Dr. Sen Gupta’s amendment 
for the omission of clause four, Mr. B. C. Ghatterjee and Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu 
characterised the section ns uncalled for, unjustified and mischievous, 

A sharp passage-at-arms ensued between Sir Bcjoy Prasad Singli Roy and Mr. 
Narendra Kumar Basil, when the latter made a reference to the correspondence 
between tho Local Self-Government Department and the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation. Tho Minister objected that it was not relevant to the debate, hut 
the speaker insisted that he was only replying to tho Minister’s earlier references. 

The President upheld the Minister’s objection. 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu pointed out that the provision debarring even a 
qualified man from holding a Corporation appointment, vested in the Executive a 
power which would be abused to the detriment of even innocent Bengalees. 

Mr. S. M, Bose, opposing the amendment, said that the clause only led stress 
on an accepted dictum that no public servant should take part in active politics. 

Mr, Townsend opposed the motion, which was negatived by 84 against 20 votes. 

Mr. Shanti Shekharcswar Roy then moved that the proposed Section 54-A bo 
omitted. The section insisted on previous Government permission for all appoint- 
ments. Mr. Roy thought that the inclusion of tho section exposed tho Govern-, 
ment’s vindictiveness. 

The President refused to allow Mr. Roy to make any reference to Government 
pamphlets on the subject of the employment of alleged terrorists and objectionable 
persons by the Corporation. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Moohherjee asked how the Government proposed to apply . 
tho provisions of tho section, Was this a section which would havo appealed to 
Bir Surcndra Nath Bannerjea whose name had been imported into the discussion by 
the Government benches 7 Mr. Mookherjee declared that neither logic nor justice 
was on tho Government side. 

Mr. Toumsend, speaking for the Government, maintained that the section would 
have a most snlutory effect on Inw-breakers who made use of tho Corporation as a 
convenient handle. Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu'x amendment to delete the words 
"without the previous sanction of the Local Government in each case” from Section 
54 (A) (1), was l03t, after Sir Bcjoy Prasad Singh Roy had explained that tho 
Corporation was not at all put in the position of applying to the Government in 
the case of every appointment. ' ‘ 

After another amendment had met with a similar fate, Mr. Kishori Mohan 
C laualiury sought by an amendment to change “imprisonment for two months or 
more into ‘rigorous imprisonment for more than three months or simple imprison- 
ment tot more than six months.” By consent of tho Minister, consideration of 
the amendment was put off to a later stage. 

,, Narendra Kumar Basu's amendment to limit the scope of the section to 
Municipal teachers alone was lost. 

■R r ' i .i5 ert ® u V, ia ' A and Mr. N. K. Basu’s amendments for tho omission of tho 
words been convicted of an offence against the State” and for limiting tho section 
to a period after the commencement or the Act respectively, were lost, the first ono 
without a division and the secondly 77 votes against 15. 

T-ini nr.n rr? ent . to lhc scope of the restriction to offences involving 

rases Of ufrLnn 3§ a, ? st *4 , votes ' Tho Minister observed that there were 
cases of persons responsible for violent deeds, but not convicted of violence. 

“or bccasmtenfnr]^n C ' S,<:ar - amendment to omit from tho section the words 
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Walk-out Threat by Opposition Group 
During the debate the Opposition group led by Mr. N. K, Basil threatened to 
withdraw from the House, as a protest against certain remarks of the Chair. 

Dr. N. G. Sen Gupta, moving for the deletion of the clause imposing disqualifi- 
cation, was emphasising the point that the new Corporation which was animated 
by a new spirit had not been given a chance. 

The President, intervening, pointed out that the speaker was not confining 
his remarks to the clause in question. He added that it was the clear duty of the 
Chair to see that the minority got a fair hearing, but at the same time to prevent 
them from obstructing the majority in pursuit of their work. 

Dr. Sen Gupta took exception to the President’s statement, whereupon the 
President observed that if the member would go on like that, the President would 
have to ask him to resume his seat. 

Following this, Mr. N, K. Basu. Leader of the Opposition, Eaid that in view of 
the course taken by the President, they thought no useful purpose would be served 
by their taking part in the debate any further. 

The President then asked Mr, Basu to make a full statement, following which 
he explained his position. The incident closed there, and the threatened walx-out did 
not materialise. 

5th. SEPTEMBER : — Resuming the discussion to-day on the amendment to delete 
reference to “imprisonment for three months or more” Mr. Narandra Kumar Basu 
appealed to Englishmen in the House not to lose their British sense of fairplay in 
considering the amendment. 

Mr. P. Banerjea appealed to the Government to accept the amendment and thus 
prove that they were not actuated by feelings of vindictiveness. 

Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Boy replied that the Government should prevent the 
appointment of men convicted of offences against the State. Were there not thou- 
sands of honest folk who could bo appointed ? He added that the Corporation had 
forfeited its right to any consideration. 

The amendment was rejected by 47 against 21 votes. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim, by an amendment, sought to limit the scopo of Section 54-A 
(1) to offences involving moral turpitude or rigorous imprisonment for a term of 
six months or more. The mover emphasised that Civil Disobedience did not involve 
moral turpitude. As it stood, the section could debar the Minister himself, if he was 
convicted of rash driving for iustance. 

The amendment was negatived without division. 

Other amendments were also negatived, including those seeking to exempt simple 
imprisonment prisoners from the operation of the section and making the section 
inoperative in cases where three years had elapsed after release. 

Mr. Kishori Mohan Ghaudhury's amendment, consideration of which had been 
adjourned with the Minister’s consent, was next taken up. The amendment exclud- 
ed those who had not suffered at least three months’ rigorouB or six months’ simple 
imprisonment from the scopo of the section. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. P. N. Guha moved for the substitution of the following clause for Section 
54A : “A candidate seeking an appointment of nny'nature under the Corporation 
shall, if he has at any time been convicted of an offence against tho State or sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for a term of three months or more, stato in writing the 
particulars of such sentence or conviction. Any person so convicted or sentenced 
shall not be appointed to any post under tho Corporation.” 

Mr. N. K. Basu, opposing, accused Mr. Guha of pandering to.tlm whims of a 
certain section. The Minister opposed tho amendment, because he said it presumed 
that every applicant was necessarily a convict. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Boy (Depressed Classes) moved for tho omission of tho sub- 
section which provided that “Any authority who knowingly appoints a person in 
consequence of such appointment, be deemed for the purposes of this Act to havo 
authorised tho making of an illegal payment.” 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta and Sir B. P. Singh Boy supported and 
opposed tho motion respectively. The motion was declared lost. 

Bai Jorjash Chandra Sen Bahadur unsuccessfully sought to replace the word 
“knowingly” by the words “even after being specifically informed by the Local 
Government.” 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Roy's amendment to increase fines for the above offence to 
Rs, 1000 from Rb. 500 was lost. 
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Mr. Makasai's amendment to reduce the punishment for the offence from one 
year to six months was negatived without any discussion. 

Maulvi Tamh-uddin Khan moved that Section 54-B (1) be so changed ns to 
support automatic dismissal of municipal officers sentenced to imprisonment lor 
three months or more as against the present sub-section. The motion was lost. 

After a number of other amendments were lost, the Minister for Local ®clt- 
Government moved the addition of the following new section : '“The local Govern- 
ment may, by a notification in the Calcutta Gazette, exclude any class of municipal 
officers or servants specified in the notification from the operation of all or any or 
the provisions of Section 51- A or of Section 54-B respectively, either wholly or m 
respect of any class of convictions, or sentences so specified.” 

Mr. Shanti Shckareswar Roy was opposing the amendment, when tho Council 
adjourned. 


6th. SEPTEMBER By 67 against 19 votes, tho Council to-day carried an 
official amendment to the Bill vesting in the Government the power to exempt 
certain officials from certain penalties. The Opposition advanced the argument 
that it sought to vest a lot of power in the Executive. 

Mr. Bancrjea and Mr. Mahasai were unable to persuade the House to accept 
their amendments that Section 54-C, providing that an offence against the State 
meant an offence included in Chapter 6 or in Chapter 7 be changed bo as to limit 
its scope only to secret and violent revolution. 

Clause 4 was then passed. 

Mr. Bancrjea moved for the omission of clause six which read as follows 

“Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, no grant shall knowingly be 
made by the Corporation without the previous sanction of the Local Government, 
for the purpose of promoting primary education nmong boys and girls to any 
institution which employs any person or to any person convicted of an offence 
againBt the State or sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for a term of three montbB 
or moro or to simple imprisonment for a term of six ^months or more. 

“Exception In this section tho expression ‘offence against the State’ bnB tho. 
meaning assigned to it in Section 54-C.” 


A Point of Order 

Before the Houbc proceeded to consider the motion, Mr, Narcndra Kumar Basu 
raised the point of order that the clause, as it had emanated from the Select 
Committee was altogether different in its scope from tho original clause and that 
therefore the clause was not in order. 

Asked by the President to explain the point, Mr. Nnrendrn Kumar Basu 
observed that the Committee was not competent to extend the scope of thc-JBill. 
While the original Bill sought merely to control grants to schools, the clause, as 
emanating from tho select committee, sought to control any grant even though it 
might be to a public library or to a temple of worship or to a hospital. 

The President said that there were a good deal of force in Mr. Basu’s point 
and called on the Government to state their case. 

The Minister asked for time to alter the clause. 

Tho House thereupon, adjourned consideration of clause six nnd proceeded to 
discuss clause seven which required the Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation to 
submit all accounts to tho Government auditors. 

Mr. Bancrjea's motion to omit the clnuso wns defeated. Clauses seven nnd eight 
were then passed, amendments thereto having been negatived. 

. Mr. P. Bancrjea then unsuccessfully moved for (he omission of clause nine which 
laid down that any person neglecting or refusing to comply with a summons or requisi- 
tion made under the Act shall bo punished wilh a fine extending to Bs. 200 in 
respect of each item included in the summons or requisition. 

Teat Sahch Ahshoy Kumar Sen's amendment to delete the words “in respect of 
each item included in the summons or requisition” was negatived. 

Clause nine was then put and agreed to. 

p‘“ n sc eleven which evoked keen opposition read: ‘Tor Section 123 of tho 

,, A 1 ; 1 ’ * he fol I ° wi n g section shall be substituted, namclj 
n, ot .° Corporation shall forthwith remedy any defects or irregularities 

» T om ‘ cd by ‘be auditors nnd shall report to tho Local Government 
Corporation, provided that if there is a difference of opinion 

etween the Corporation ana the auditors or if tho Corporation do not remedy any 
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defect or irregularity within the period considered by the auditors to be reason- 
able. the matter shall be referred to the Local Government within such time and in 
such manner as the Local Government may prescribe by rule and it shall bo 
competent to the Local Government to pass such orders thereon as they think fit. 
The orders of the Local Government shall, save as provided in Sections 123-b and 
123-c, be final and the Corporation shall take action in accordance therewith”. 

Section 123-b (1) lays down that it shall be open to the auditors, after 
giving an opportunity to the member concerned, to submit an explanation, to charge 
to such a person the amount of deficiency or loss, etc. 

Section 123 (2) lays down that any councillor, alderman or member of the 
committee present at a meeting at which a motion or resolution is passed 

authorising expenditure, which is subsequently disallowed under this section or 
authorising any action which leads to expenditure afterwards so disallowed shall 
be deemed to be a person authorising illegal payment, if he votes for such a motion or 
resolution and all persons so voting shall be held jointly and severally to be 
responsible for the expenditure. 

The clause gives a right of appeal to a Civil Court or to the Local Government 
and provides for payment of certified sums to be made within one month. 

Mr. P. Banerjea, moving for the omission of the clause, characterised the sur- 
charge provisions as mischievous and the powers proposed to be granted to the 

auditors as dangerous and unprecedented. 

Mr. Narcndra Kumar Basu gave several instances to prove that the Govern- 
ment’s charges against the Corporation were baseless. He argued that, if these 
charges were unfounded, there was no justification for theso mischievous sections 
in this dangerous clause. Mr. Basu asserted that the powers sought to be had 
were very wide. 

Mr. Townsend, Local Self-Government Secretary, opposing the motion, repented 

his charges and gave figures which, he claimed, showed that by launching on the 

electric scheme, the Calcutta Corporation was wasting the rate-payer’s money. He 
Baid that the surcharge sections were the most important sections of the Bill. Ho 
added that no honest person need fear the sections, which were in operation in 
other parts of the world, notably Madras and Bombay. He had no doubt in hiB 
mind that the Government would not abuse the powers they were taking only in 
the interest of the rate-pnyers. 

The motion for omission of clause eleven was negntived by 63 against 12 votes. 
Out of 234 amendments, the House disposed of only 169 and then adjourned. 

7th. SEPTEMBER As ruled by the President, instead of clause 6, in the 
Bill as reported, the following provisions were introduced by the Government 
to-day “After Section 88 of the said Act, the following section shall be 
inserted, namely : — 

1 8S-A, Subject to the provisions of Section 91-A and notwithstanding anything 
contained elsewhere in this Act, no grant shall knowingly be made by the Corpora- 
tion, without the previous sanction of the Local Government, for any purpose other 
than the purpose mentioned in that Section, to any institution which employs any 
person or to any person who has been convicted of an offence against the State or 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term of three months or more. 

“Explanation : In this section, the expression ‘offence against the State’ has the 
meaning assigned to it in Section 54-C. 

Discussion on clause 11 was then proceeded with. More than twenty-five 
amendments seeking to mitigate the rigour of the surcharge clauses were all 
rejected. 

Mr. Munindra Deb JRai Mahasai’s amendment for the addition of a proviso 
in the surcharge clause, namely, “provided that a person who voted for a motion 
or resolution in good faith, shall not bo held liable for expenditure” received wide 
support from the non-official benches including Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin and 
Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque, but was lost. 

The Minister moved an amendment vesting in the Government power to exempt 
such cases ns were wrongly surcharged, The amendment was put and agreed to. 

Dr. Naresk Chandra Sen Oupta moved a long amendment to section 123-A so 
as to admit of any person affected by an order applying within threo months for 
reference of the matter to a civil court questioning the validity or correctness of 
such surcharges. The amendment also provided that the reference roust be made 
by the Government as plaintiff, within the meaning of the Code of Civil Procedure 
1908, the person against whom tho surcharge was made being deemed defendant. 
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Thc amendment was pressed to a division and lost. . • 

The amendment to raiso the period of payment of surcharges to six from three 
months was also lost. 

The motion for the omission of the proposed section 123-B was moved by Dr. 
Sen Gupta on the ground that the auditor might act maliciously. 

The Minister replied that the auditor was the Accountant-General of Bengal, 
who was neither interested in Corporation politics nor was subject to the control 
of the Bengal Government. The motion was negatived by 57 against 19 votes. 

Clause eleven was then put and agreed to. Clause twelve, a consequential clause, 
was carried without discussion. The House then adjourned. 

8th.— SEPTEMBER : Clauses two and three of the. Bill were put and agreed to 
to-day. Mr. P Bancrjea , resuming bis speech on his motion for the omission of 
clause six, which on account of the President’s ruling had been put off to enable the 
Government to present a new clause, characterised the Government’s position as 
bordering on melancholy meanness. Mr. Bnnerjea asked how on earth, the Govern- 
ment expected the Corporation officials to keep an eye on the political activities of 
private bodies receiving small grants from municipal funds. The clause, if passed, 
said the speaker, would only result in the strangulation of primary education m 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Shanti Sekharcswar Ray, suDporting the omission of the clause, declared 
that, were proof of Government vindictiveness needed, this clause afforded it. To 
his mind, the clause sought to reduce the Corporation to the position of a subor- 
dinate department of tho police, 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Eaquc and Rev. B. A. Nag opposed tho amendment, the 
latter observing that Calcutta schools at present were honeycombed with men of 
revolutionary ideas and that, if only to save the children of persons like himself, 
who did not want them to be brought up in a revolutionary atmosphere, the clause 
must be passed. 

Mr. Narcndra Kumar Basu and Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin supported and 
opposed the amendment respectively. The former averred that tho clause sought to 
take away by the left hand what was given by the right. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta read out the proposed sections and criticised 
their wording, which, in his opinion, was loose. 

Tho Minister for Local Self-Government, defending tho clause, declared that 
clause six was a necessary corollary to clause four which had already been passed 
by the Council. Clause four would bo useless without this clause, for clauso six 
only tock clause four to its logical end. 

Tho motion for omission of the clause wns pressed to a division nftcr further 
debate and declared lost by 61 against 18 votes. The motion for omission of' clauso 
C (a) was put and negatived. 

Led by Mr. Narcndra Kumar Basu, non-official benches declined to move any 
further amendments. Clauses 6 and G-A were then put and agreed to. 

A brief debate then ensued over the official motion that the Bill, as amended, be 
passeo. The Minister thanked the members for thewide support accorded to him in the 
House. Ho was convinced that ho had not run counter to the ideals set up by 
Sir Surendra Nath Baticrjce, and that when the controversies of the hour were 
forgotten, it would be found that the speaker had rendered service to Calcutta 
rate-payers. 

Mr. Shy am a Prasad Muhherjce, leading the Opposition, called tho Bill a most 
retrograde measure and expressed his surprise that the Minister should have been 
carrying on warfare against the Congress Party. Mr. Mukherjee regretted that 
I , . ro P''{mndists against the Corporation had won the day. The situation created by. 
tne Bill was that in future the Corporation appointments would lie in Government’s 
linnets, ‘Let iib see how the Government uses these powers”, concluded the mem- 
ber for the Calcutta University. 

Bill was (lien passed. The Council adjourned sine die. 

Hie Bill received the assent of the Governor-General on the 3rd November, and wns 
gazetted on the lGth November from which day the new Act came into operation, 
ri-o 10 PI ov,8 ions of the Act, the Corporation is debarred from having in its employ 
persons convicted of offences against the State or other anti-Government activities, 
2,,„. 1 ro, n mak mg grants to institutions where such persons are employed. It 
lurtner introduced a system of surcharge and the disallowance of illegal expenditure. 



THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

AUTUMN SESSION— POONA, 7th. AUGUST TO Oth. SEPT. 1933 
Governor’s Opening Speech 

The Autumn Session of the Bombay Legislative Council was opened by Bis 
Excellency the Governor at Poona on the 7th. August 1933. In the course of his 
address His Excellency observed 

“On many of the previous occasions on which I have addressed you, the political 
situation has been the factor that has occupied most of our attention, and it is 
therefore with particular pleasure that on this occasion I feel able to say that the 
political situation is calmer than for many years past. I say this, moreover, with a 
full appreciation of the potential consequences for evil of the step lately taken by 
Mr. Gandhi in embarking on a new subversive campaign at a time when at last thero 
were so many promising signs of a real improvement in the situation, both political 
and financial. When one considers the disastrous consequences of the previous civil 
disobedience campaigns and the fact that eo many even of Mr. Gandhi’s original 
supporters have now obviously come to recognise the futility of the course to which 
he would wish to commit the country, it is more than unfortunate that he should 
once more want to stir up this disastrous and futile agitation. You gentlemen, 
have shown your sense of responsibility by consistently supporting the Government 
in their joint policy of insisting alike on the maintenance of law and order and on 
pressing forward with Constitutional Eeforms, and I am sure you will endorse the 
decision of the Government to make use of the powers which you conferred on 
them last year when you passed the Emergency Powers Act to check, at the outset, 
any attempt by Mr. Gandhi to plunge the country once more into the miseries 
and stagnation of 1930. Indeed, I feel confident that the Poona Conference and 
the events succeeding it have conclusively shown that more and more people are 
feeling impatient at attempts to turn their activities into blind channels, and will 
welcome the action taken by Government as helping to clear the field for 
constructive work. 

“Ab a further justification of the policy we have consistently adopted, I think I 
can also point to the progress which the Joint Select Committee is making in 
England with the preparation of the Beformed Constitution. It is true that its 
path has been beset with serious obstructions, and the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government has provoked strenuous opposition in certain quarters. I am sure, 
however, gentlemen, that you, with your experience of democratic methods, will 
appreciate the advantages of submitting ali important measures to the fire of 
criticism, however severe that criticism may be. Nothing would be gained by failure 
to realise the difiicultics besetting the path of Constitutional reform, and, indeed, I 
think we may say that the best chance of overcoming those difficulties lies on 
submitting the scheme to the criticism of its most bitter opponents, instead of 
making any effort to burke 6uch criticism. Personally, I feel that we may regard 
with satisfaction the progress that has been made in spite of all such attacks, 
and the fact that our opponents have so far failed to achieve any of their objects 
may be taken ns evidence of the inherent soundness of the policy adopted”. 

As a result of rigid retrenchment, the hope of a balanced budget for the 
current year was likely to be realised, but the financial difficulties were still 
enormous, and the Governments had no intention of relaxing their efforts. 

His Excellency referred to the successful first year’s working of the Sukkur 
Barrage canalB and the extension of the public supply of electricity. 

His Excellency regretted the cuts which had to be made in the primary education 
grants, but observed that the Government had been able to restore six per cent of 
the cut out of twenty per cent made last year. 

HiB Excellency dwelt on his desire to enlist widespread interest and co-operation 
in a comprehensive plan which, ho hoped to see well under way before leaving India 
for the general development of villages. No large expenditure was contemplated, 
but on the contrary the root conception wob the direction of the already existing 
resources in man-power, knowledge and experionco into channels which would make 
them much more effective, j 
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Bombay Municipal Act Amending Bill 

After His Excellency’s thirty minutes speech, the Council proceeded with the 
Bill, ns amended _ by the select committee, further to amend the City of Bombay 
Municipal Act, with a view to amalgamating the .Improvement Trust, Bombay, with 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

After Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government, had explained the 
changes that had been made therein by the select committee, Mr. V. N. 
Chandavarkar, Mayor of Bombay, expressed the Corporation’s view and insisted 
that the Government should earmark Rs. 3,91,000 out of the Bombay City Tobacco 
Duty to the Corporation and the rest to the Trust. 


Bombay Improvement Trust Bill 

8th. AUGUST : — There was a keen discussion in the Council to-day on the 
amendment moved by Mr. R. 12. Bakhale (nominated non-official), seeking to 
reserve one scat for Labour on the Improvements Committee, when the second 
reading of the Bombay Municipal Corporation Improvements Trust Amalgamation 
Bui was proceeded with. Mr. Bakhale sought to reserve a seat for Labour by 
increasing the strength of the. Improvements Committee by one, and emphasised 
the need for this by citing the evidence in the Census report, which, according to 
'b c ep t ■ a ker , showed that ‘‘if there iB a hell on earth it was in the city of Bombay.” 

There was strong opposition to the amendment from the Corporation represen- 
tatives on the ground that reservation was mischievous and vicious in principle, 
and that there was already provision for Labour interests among the four nominated 
seats on the Improvements Committee. 


, Kustom Vakil, Minister for Local Self-Government, opposing the amendment, 
( .’cl” 8 however willing to provide in the Bill for nomination to the 
Corporation tS ^ ommlttee °* one among the four Labour representatives in the 
The amendment was put to vote and lost. 

in 'n'rl ?™ d ° , by ^ for Local Self-Government was then moved 

fhR th rnrnnnu f nn n ^rrol^ri, by 10 Government to which the representatives of 
officiate!^ 0 t[ ° grCed ' Tboro was > k 0 ' vc ver, strong opposition to this from non- 

Some heat was caused when Sir Ghula?n Hussewi. Loader Of the House isunnort- 
SPSS'S’ ““i" £“ !“ Corporation had accepted the principle SVSSZ 

XS r szsL. b,d “ ka w do iu “ fa 10 

statement* and ^ observer/ 1 a tii n °n °f ^ om ^ a y» challenged Sir Ghulam’s. second 

when they themselves had failed to keep theh ra nrom; s ?rf erDraeD L t t0 T nk ° tho char f 
to local bodies. - u hec P lueir promises to make education grants 

sep^rate^^represSatioif 11 - tbe r ! raendmen b pointed out that the principle of 

ex P pkined"hKat the am admen? sothZTl ^ 7 ’ the CorpSratioL Ho 
nominated seats on thn i m nV n ™ l .° do wa9 ) ust to reserve out of the four 

represented S o?herwise. lmpiomta Committee one for Labour, if this was not 

Wh n n m ^' im ^ U w ?, 8 P ut t0 vote and declared carried, 
all by the members* of* thft e Romh C !J t r' Bitting a{ter tea ’ four nmendments were moved. 
Committee, now beimr sta°tut?Hlv nnnn^ P f 0I i? tl0a ’ u to , the , effect ' thafc tho Improvements 
a majority vote of thf appointed, might be dissolved at a later stage, by 

lution beVeceded by app^al o7\he Gov 0 C rnmenr° ndmCUtS 8UBgCStCd that di "°' 
would° deprive* "the" Councif ?.® eadt ? cnt ? on the ground that such a provision 
statutorily appointed by it, All the amendmmts w^rTlost. Whil ° ^ b0dy b “ d b ° Cn 


Bombay^ Corporatioi^ n imnmt.oma n * EC Sj t '°S to delete the statutory provision in the 
of a Deputy Municinal* Com^^nn n f St -A-rnalgamation Bill for tho appointment 

BCn i? U wS Stalri (?0rparation ) wn8 S re°'ected°by a^arg^majority^ 01180101 ^ b? ** ^ 
powcrB to m ake * **t hi 3 P P °p n o i n t m e ru™ e n d , ra Q P l ’ . t h a t tho Corporation had already 
would bo iutcrcfering with the &raS’s 'powers? 0 0 “ “ Statatory Provision for it 
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Against the amendment, it was pointed ont that the Corporation's representa- 
tives had themselves admitted the necessity for the appointment, and the Corporation 
should not be swayed by sentiment. 

The Whipping Bill 

10th. AUGUST : — Mr. ft, D. Bell, Home Member, moved the second reading 
of the Whipping Bill to-day as amended by the select committee. The 
Bill,* which was to be applied in the firBt instance to the City of Bombay, 
prov ded for the extension of the provisions to such other parts of the Presidency 
as the Governor-in-Council might by notification direct, ft sought to punish those 
committing the offence of rioting or instigating or abetting rioting with whipping 
In addition to or in lieu of any other punishment to which he might be liable under 
the Penal Code. 

Mr. Bell stated that the Bill was primarily intended for application in Bombay 
to check riots. Dealing with the alterations made by the Select Committee, he 
stated that the Committee had excluded attempts to commit riots outside the scopo 
of the Bill, and decided that the Government should have power to extend the 
Bill to other parts of the Presidency if and when required. 

There was strong opposition to the Bill from non-officials on the ground that 
the Bill, as amended, was not free from objectionable features, and that the measure 
was wholly unnecessary and likely to be misused. 

The House divided on the motion of Mr. A. N. Survc (Bombay City/ seeking to 
refer the Bill back to the Select Committee with instruction to exempt riots 
arising out of public meetings from the operation of the Bill. The motion was 
rejected by a large mnjority. Rao Bahadur Chitale expressed the fear that the 
provisions of the Bill might be used against civil resisters, and pointed out that 
political turmoil had ceased, and so the Bill was unnecessary. Mr. J. B. Petit 
considered that the Bill was unnecessary. Mr. Kamat, supporting the Bill, stated 
that it had come out of the Select Committee considerably improved, though there 
was still scope for further improvement. Mr. Bakhale expressed the opinion that 
the Bill, if at all it was to be passed, should be made applicable to the whole Presi- 
dency as mofussil centres produced the Bombay hooligans. Tho House then 
adjourned. 

11th. AUGUST: — The Council passed to-day the second reading of the 
.Whipping Bill by 39 to 23 votes. There was again strong opposition to the Bill on the 
ground that whipping was a barbarous method of punishment and the provision 
would bo misused by the authorities. 

Mr. R. D. Bell, Homo Member, replying to the debate, observed that the 
provisions of the Bill would bo enforced only in exceptional circumstances, and 
assured those who expressed the fear that this might be used against civil resisters, 
that the intention of the Government in bringing the Bill was only to check rioting 
of the. type that occurred in Bombay. He expressed willingness to incorporate a 
provision in the Bill, to tho effect, that the Governor-in-Council would issue a 
notification, applying the provisions of the Bill only when public security was 
manifestly in danger. The Home Member also expressed his willingness to confine 
the Bill to tho city of Bombay only and said that but for the serious riot of 1932 
in Bombay, the measure would not have been placed before the House and such 
rioting was not likely to occur in other parts of the presidency. In conclusion, the 
Homo Member quoted figures to show that the magistracy was not merely discreet in 
making use of the punishment of whipping, but was manifestly reluctant. There 
were 153 and 192 cases of whipping in the whole presidency in 1931 and. 1932 
respectively and 50 cases in 1932, in connection with Civil Disobedience, a majority 
of the latter cases being those of juveniles. 

Whea the third reading of tho Bill was taken up tho (Government amendment 
seeking to confine the operations of the Bill to the city of Bombay only was passed. 

Another Government amendment seeking to make the operative parts of tho 
Bill applicable by the Governor-in-Council only when in his opinion human life and 
property were manifestly endangered, was also carried. 

Non-official amendments seeking to exempt abetment to rioting and rioting without 
deadly weapons from the scope of the Bill were lost. The Bill as amended was read 
for the third time, and passed. 

22 
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Supplementary Grants 


[ pooki 


12th. AUGUST The Council was considering to-day supplementary grants and de- 

, . i — c y. Kambli, Minister for Agriculture ana Education, 


discussion that ensued, that Rao Saheb 
related to the Minister, and wanted him 


mand made by Dewan Bahadur S. ~ ~ — •- — — • 

for a token grant of ten rupees for a scholarship for one 0. P. Halkatti, recently a 
student of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, for higher study in -textile 
Technology in England. 

The President held, in the courso of the 
Kulkarni alleged that 0. P. Halkatti was 
to withdraw the statement, , _ ., . .. - 

A passage-at-arms followed between tho member and the President, the former 
bolding that he did not make the allegation, and only < wanted information. XhetQ 
were shouts of “withdraw, withdraw", but Mr. Kulkarni declined to do so. 

Remarking that for the first time during his holding of tho office of President, 
he was obliged to use his powers, tho President desired the member to leave the 
House, which he did. , 

Tho suspension of Rao Saheb Kulkarni by the President applied only for to-day. 
This was the first instance in the Bombay Council when such an action was taken 
against a member practically. 

The demnnd for a sum of Rs, 140,314 made by the Home Member for the 
permanent retention of Visapur temporary prison evoked some discussion. It was 
explained that out of four temporary prisons opened on the renewal .of Civil 
Disobedience movement in 1932, all except Visapur have been closed. It was 
proposed to convert this into a permanent prison on account of the existence of 
clay suitable for bricks on Government land near the prison which offered a remunera- 
tive field for employment of jail labour, and in order to compensate the expenditure 
the Government proposed to reduce two other_ jails. The oppositionists pointed out 
that Visapur was not healthy and the conditions obtaining there for health and 
welfare of prisoners were not satisfactory. 

The Home Member held that Visapur was not worse than most of the other 
parts of tho Presidency in climatic conditions and every effort was being made to 
ensure sanitary conditions. The demand was passed. 

The Temple-Entry Resolution 

14th. AUGUST :—Rao Bahadur S. K. Bole moved in the Council. to-day. a 
resolution recommending to tho Government to promote a measuro to enable 
“Untouchables” to enter Hindu temples endowed witn Government land or recei- 
ving cash payments from Government and all other temples which ate not' 
privato properties. 

The Home Member pointed out that a similar Bill was sought to bo introduced 
in the Mndrns Council, but permission was refused for its introduction by the 
Governor-General in Council, on the ground that tho subject was of All-India 
importance. A similar Bill had been, however, introduced in the Central Legisla- 
ture by Mr. C. S. Range Aiyar which was to be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. In tho circumstances, tho Homo Member suggested to the mover to await 
the result of this Bill in the Central Legislature. 

The President then, however, allowed expression of opinion by tho House on tho 
question, and discussion proceeded. 

Women Dedication In Hindu Temples 

The Council permitted the introduction of a Bill by the samo member seeking 
Presidency 1 “ e ® ,oa * loa women for servico in Hindu temples in tho Bombay 

Mussalman Wakes Bill 

at ^ r 'i Tra , B Permitted to introduce his Bill which sought to regulato 

Mussalman Wakfs m the Presidency. 

Compulsory Primary Education 

1 R non-official Bill moved by Mr. Balchale seeking to raiso 
pper age limit of children for compulsory primary education from 11 to 12. 

Tee Temple-Entry Resolution 

the OmpSHS H S J : V Tile Council discussed tho resolution for full tbreo hours to-day, 
non-Hindu speakers 0 ** 63 n0t part ' c| Pating in tho debate. There were only three 
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The general trend of the discussion was one of support for the resolution, though 
more than one member struck a distinctly opposite note by unreservedly opposing 
the resolution on the ground that temple-entry was not essential for the uplift of 
the Depressed Classes and such a move would only help to create further divi- 
sions in the Hindu fold. Exception was also taken to a clause in the resolution 
limiting temple-entry to Government endowed temples. 

Mention was also made more than once during the debate of Mr. Gandhi’s cam- 
paign against untouchability and its salutory effects in having roused Hindu con- 
science. 

Shaih Abdul Majid, the only Moslem who participated in the debate, supported 
the resolution whole-heartedly. Mr. J. B Petit congratulated the Government on 
the very correct stand they bad taken on this question. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. D. Bell, Home Member, congratulated the House 
on the temper and tone of the debate. He refuted the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay were unsympathetic towards the Depressed Classes, and asserted 
that they had done a great deal in the course of the last ten years for the amelio- 
ration of the Depressed Classes. Regarding the attitude of neutrality of Govern- 
ment Mr. Bell said that this was inconsistent with the policy of the Government 
of India as enunciated in January last. The Government had always maintained this 
attitude, and if they had abolished sutee and facilitated the enactment of the Sarda 
Act, it was because these were more social than religious questions, whereas temple- 
entry was purely a religious one. The Home Member also pointed out that there 
was no essential difference between the status of Government-endowed temples and 
other private temples, as trustees in both cases were enjoined to manage temples 
according to customs and usages. Concluding, the Homo Member suggested that 
the purpose of the resolution would be served fully if the proceedings were for- 
warded to the Government of India and be hoped the mover would withdraw it. 

The mover accordingly withdrew the resolution. 

Councillors as Guests of Govt. Members 

16th. AUGUST An interesting debate took place in the Council to-day, 
on the resolution moved by Rao Bahadur Chitale (non-official), recommending to 
the Government to take steps to move the Government of India to incorporate a 
rule in the Government Servants Conduct Kules prohibiting Government Members 
and Ministers from allowiug members of the Council from ordinarily residing with 
them as guests, as such a practice was contrary to public interests.. The mover 
stated that the conduct of the Ministers should be above suspicion, particularly at a 
time when the provinces were on the eve of getting Responsible Government. The 
Ministers, he added, ought not to give by their action cause for the public to doubt 
the purity of the administration. 

The Leader of the Bouse objected to this remark, and the mover explained that 
he himself did not share this opinion. 

The mover also objected to Ministers subscribing to party funds, but the Chair 
pointed out that there was nothing wrong in such a practice, and, it was prevalent 
in England also. 

Several speakers opposed the resolution, stating that the mere fact of a member 
staying with a Minister did not warrant the belief that the member in question 
would not exercise his independent judgment. He could also not be expected of a 
Minister to forget his old friendship on his becoming a Minister. 

Discussion took a breezy turn, when one member, opposing the resolution, 
remarked that the mover had participated in eating sandwiches at Government 
House parties. 

The mover strongly objected to this remark, and the Chair, coming to his rescue, 
made it clear that the speaker did not mean mutton sandwiches, but only vegetable 
sandwiches. 

Government benches did not participate in tho debate. The resolution was after 
nearly three hours’ discussion withdrawn. 

Bohras and the Wakf Act 

17th. AUGUST : — A resolution seeking to exempt the Dawoodi Bohra community 
of the Bombay Presidency from the operation of the Moslem Wakf Act, under the 
discretion vested in the Local Government, was lost in the Council, without a 
division, to-day, A large number of Bohras were present in the visitor’s gallery. 
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In support of the resolution, it was contended that Mullaji Saheb, the religious 
head of the Dawoodi Bohras, was administering the trusts judicially and efficiently. 
The very fact that the Central Legislature provided an exemption clause was proof 
that it intended to exempt deserving cases from. the operation of this Act. rubhc 
opinion had also been shown to be against the inclusion of Dawoodis. 

Against the resolution, it was pointed out that even H. H, the Aga Khan who 
was superior to Mullaji Saheb had not objected to the inclusion of Dawoodi Bohras. 
The Wakf Act did not contemplate interference with the internal affairs of trusts. 
What was required was that accounts should be rendered of the trusts. 

Almost all the Moslem members, except IwQi opposed the resolution, as also a 
majority of non-Moslem speakers. _ _ 

The Government benches did not participate in the debate till the last moment 
when Dcwan Bahadur Kambli, Minister for Education and Agriculture, stated that 
the arguments advanced during the debate had not necessitated alterations of the 
Government’s policy on the question. On the other hand, the debate had shown 
that there was no necessity for exempting the Dawoodi Bohras. 

The mover asked the House for leave to withdraw the resolution, which was not 
granted, and the resolution was put to vote and declared lost. 

The Karachi Municipal Amend. Bill 

J8tb. AUGUST The Council considered to-day the Bill to consolidate and 
amend the law relating to the municipal government of the city of Kaxachi. The 
object of the measure was to bring tnis important trade centre, which was also the 
aerial gateway of India and whose jurisdiction extended over the area of seventy-one 
square miles within the operation of the Bombay Municipal BorougbB Act of 1925, 
mid thus give it greater scope to carry out schemes of improvement and provide 
other means for efficient administration of its affairs. 

Sir Bus tom Vakil presented the report of the Select Committee, to which objec- 
tion was taken hy Mr. Surve. The latter raised a point of order as to whether tha 
appointment of a sub-committee by tbo Select Committee to consider certain ques- 
tions did not vitiate the work of the Select Committee. 

The President ruled the objection out of order, and the mover proposed the 
second reading. . 

Sir Rustom Vakil explained certain provisions of the Bill. He expressed his 
anxiety rcgardinglthe proposal of the Select Committee to lower the franchise to a 
rental of one rupee. He also gave it as his personal opinion that the proposal to 
reduce the Chief Officer’s salary, was unfortunate. 

Mr. J. Mehta welcomed the rupee franchise and said that he would be glad if 
adult franchise was granted. The speaker then went on to point out certain ano- 
malies in connection with the formation of wards. 

At this stage, the House adjourned for tea. 

Resuming a discussion on the motion for a second reading of tbo Bill after 
lunch, Rao Bahadur Kale, leader of the Opposition, opposed the allocation of 
seats according to population basis as provided in tbo Bill ns this was likely to 
enable the words with less votiDg strength to return a larger number of candidates. 
He also opposed communal electorates in a premier municipality like Karachi, 
which did not exist in the Bombay. Calcutta and Madras Corporations. 

Mir Mahomed Balloch , himself a member of the Karachi Municipality, stated 
that the lowering of the rental to one rupee per month was not a novel suggestion. 
It had been accepted long ago by the Municipality, 

Sir Qhulam Hussein Hidayatullah, Leader of the House, advised the Council to 
reject the amendment that was to be moved seeking to replace the allocation of seats 
according to a population basis, provided by the Select Committee, by allocation of 
seats on the basis of the voting strength and/taxation, The House rose at this stage. 


21«t. AUGUST Dr. M. K. Dixit moved an amendment to-day seeking to have 
common and not separate electorates. 

Bahaaur Kale had a similar amendment, which sought by a different 
tneUioa to do away with the communal spirit. His suggestion was to havo a 
number of members from each ward belonging to different communities elected by 
the whole ward, and not by the members of each community. 

t ^ Bhutto was against both the amendments, as he said that 
, bke to see joint electorate introduced, it was his firm belief that 
things would go from bad to worse. 
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Rao Bahadur Kale's amendment was generally supported by Hindu membera 
from Sind but was opposed by Mabomedans. 

After tea interval, the Minister for Local Self-Government replied to the debate 
on the amendments for joint eleclorate, and gave the reasons for adopting separate 
electorates. 

On being put to vote, both Dr. Dixit’s and Rao Bahadur Kale's amendments 
were thrown out by large majorities and the principle of separate electorates was 
incorporated in the Bill. The Council then adjourned. 

22nd. AUGUST : — The first of the amendments moved by Mr. S.S. Tolani to-day 
sought a new classification by deleting Mahratlas from among the communities 
entitled to representation. 

A heated debate followed on what was described as an effort of rich Hindus to 
deprive the Mahrattas of representation in the municipal government of the city. 
The mover finding little support withdrew his amendment, after declaring that his 
motive was a desire not to divide the Hindu community. 

Mr. Tolani later brought forward another amendment seeking to give two seats 
to the Sikh community. He argued that Christians got five seats with a population 
of 7,582 while Pnrsis. of whom there were 2,408 in Karachi city, got three. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta proposed an amendment to this, giving one Beat to Sikhs 
instead of two. 

The Leader of the House, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatulla, speaking against 
the amendment, said that a number of Sikhs had been included among Hindus. 
The two main communities had been allotted seats according to the population 
basis. Mr. Tolani was seeking to disturb the proportion of seats between Hindus 
and Mahomedans. If the mover was so solicitous for the welfare of Sikhs, why 
did he not offer to give up a Hindu seat for the Community ? 

When discussion on Mr. Tolani’ s amendment was taken up after the tea interval, 
Mir Mahomed Balooch stressed the fact that Sikhs had identical interests with 
Hindus, with which community their sympathies lay. On the other hnnd in 1924, 
Hindus had opposed representation being given to Maharattas and Depressed 
Classes, while demanding that a seat be reserved for Sikhs. 

Mr. P. Vakil, appealed to the members not to make long speeches. 
The Government were committed to the principle of separate electorates, 
- and to his thinking no amendments running athwart this principle, would have a 
smooth passage. The members would therefore be expediting the business before 
the House by not moving such amendments. 

Sir Rustom Vakil, Minister-in-charge of the Bill, detniled the practice in vogue 
prior to the introduction of the Bill, and stated that it was the Government’s opinion 
that it was wrong in principle to bind itself to nominate a member of any parti- 
cular community. He assured the House that in this respect it was the Government’s 
intention to maintain the status quo. Should a Sikh not be returned from the 
general electorate, the Government would nominate one. 

Miran Mahomed Shah assured the House that Mahomedans were opposing the 
amendments not from prejudice against any particular community, but to avoid 
complications. They intended to oppose any amendment that sought to raise the 
total number of seats. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta's amendment providing one seat for Sikhs, was then put to 
vote and rejected by 48 votes to 18. Mr. Tolani’s amendment shared the same 
fate. 

The House was discussing the amendment of Rao Bahadur Kale for a dif- 
ferent arrangement of the communities grouped with Hindus by designating all 
these, with the exception of Christians, Parsis and Jews, as '‘non Mahomedan”. 
when the house adjourned. 

23rd, AUGUST : — The Council to-day resumed discussion of the Karachi Muni- 
cipal Bill at the point where it was left off yesterday. Rao Bahadur Kale's 
amendment to classify the Sikhs, Jains, Budhist and Mahrattas as non-Mahomedan 
was soon disposed of. 

The Legal Remembrancer to' the Government suggested a better arrangement 
which, while retaining the specific classification adopted in the Bill met the mover’s 
object. The amendment was withdrawn in favour of that suggestion. 

Mr. Bakhale then proposed his amendment, seeking to remove the clause 
restricting the election of a representative of registered Trade Unions, to labourers 
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and asking that instead of two seats, three should be reserved for, and these should 
be by nomination. , . T u 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta remarked that he was President of the Federation of Labour 
Unions in Karachi, and it was he who had suggested restriction in order to givo 
the labour an opportunity to be represented by an actual working man, 

The lender of the House pointed out that this showed that Mr. Jamshed 
Mehta must have received the mandate from the labour Federation of Karachi. 

Sir Bustom Vakil, Minister-in-chaTge of the Bill, explained that there wero 14 
Trade Unions in Karachi and one seat had been allotted for every five unionB. A 
member of a trade union, ho explained, was also qualified to stand for election in a 
ward in which he lived and had two votes. 

At this stage it was pointed out by the Legal Remembrancer that there wero 
honorary members of labour unions who, as Buch, did not pay fees. Such members 
of unions, like the mover, would thus be eligible for election. 

During the discussion after tea interval, Bao Bahadur Chitale and Mr. 
Kavale supported the amendment, while Mr. Pcstonje Vakil opposed it, on the 
ground that if the restriction limiting election to the bona fide labourers were removed 
outsiders would get in and then there might be exploitation of the labour. 

The President split up the pmondment into two parts, first for increase of seats 
from one to three, and tho other asking for removal of the restriction limiting 
election to labourers. Both the parts of Mr. Bakhale’s amendment, when put to 
the House, were defeated by large majorities. 

Mr. Tolani then moved an amendment seeking to increase the representation 
given to the Indian [Merchants’ Association, from one to two. Speaking on it ho 
said that the members of the Association paid about 8 lakhs out of the total 
revenue of thirty-six lakhs into the coffers of the Municipality, on which basis they 
were entitled to many more than two seats asked for. The mnlter wub still being 
discussed at the closing time. 

28tb. AUGUST The Council on re-assembling to-day nfter the holidays began 
again discussion of a long list of amendments to the Bill, to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to the municipal government of Karachi. 

Mir Mahomed Baloch moved an amendment designed to amalgamate tho voting 
strength of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association and the Knracbi Buyers 
and Shippers Chamber into a common electorate with two seats. 

Mr. Lely had nn amendment, asking for the deletion of tho clause giving the 
Buyers and Shippers Chamber one seat. 

Mir Mahomed Baloeh's amendment received a large measure of support, includ- 
ing that of the Minister in charge of tho Bill and the Leader of the House, Sir 
Gimlam Hoosen Hidayatullah, and on being put to vote was carried by a large 
majority. The other two amendments fell through. 

Mr. Tolani then moved that the clause giving the district local board on tho 
Corporation of the Karachi Municipality one seat bo deleted, remarking that no 
district local board in the Presidency had seats on a municipality. 

On tho amendment being put to vote, it was carried by a large majority. 

■A“er ihe lunch interval, JRao Saheb P , D. Kulkarni brought forward his amend- 
ment to do away with the power vested in the Government to nominate eight mem- 
bcr ® t0 tho Corporation of the Karachi Municipality. 

Mr. Embank, Secretary to the Government, in opposing it, said that the amend- 
ment would have been in place in the Municipal Boroughs Act, but not in tho 
nresent measure, where it was necessary to secure representation for certain inte- 
rests. Of the eight seats three had been earmarked by the Minister wbo had given 
nn assurance that one Sikb, one Labour and one woman representative would bo 
nominated. In addition, there were other interests. 

Mr. Kharhhari opposed the amendment, on the ground that it sought to tnko 
away power in such matters from the Government. 

The Minister also opposed the amendment remarking tbnt if the Government 
accepted it, it would amount to a breach of faith. Tho amendment was withdrawn. 

,.«*• AUGUST i— Bao Sahib Kulkarni moved an amendment to Section 19 (1) 
„ no B ?; nne d servant of the Government should be eligible for election as 
2 °V i elm 7 ly °f l he Corporation and bb General Secretary, 

remarked that no such provision existed in Bombay. The matter 
oi tne selection of itB Mayor might be left to tho Corporation of Karachi, In tho 
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case of a small borough municipality, the provision might be suitable, but not for a 
big City like Karachi. The amendment, on being put to vote, was lost. 

30th. AUGUST The question of municipal servants convicted of offences, being 
debarred from drawing pay or allowances or of being reinstated except in the case 
of conviction for ordinary offences by a majority vote of two-thirds of the Corpora- 
tion, and when convicted for politicul offences, gave, in addition, au undertaking to 
the Collector to abstain from such activities, came up for consideration as an amend- 
ment to Clause 44. This, however, was withdrawn on the understanding that it should 
be taken up when Clause 47 was discussed. 

When Clause 47 came to be discussed, the President, on a point of order raised 
by Bao Bahadur Kale, ruled that the amendment was not within the scope of the 
clause. 

The House, however as previously agreed, decided to consider the same as a 
separate clause to-morrow, as time did not permit of a lengthy discussion to-day. 


31st. AUGUST : — An amendment by Syed Miran Mahomed Shah proposed an 
alteration, making the penalties applicable only when conviction was for an offence 
punishable with imprisonment exceeding sir months. 

The House, after the matter was taken to a division, declared itself in favour of 
the clause, as amended by a majority of 24 votes. 

Mr. Jamshed Mehta moved an amendment to Clause 96 to make all vehicles 
and animals, used for riding and carrying burden, brought into the city, but kept 
outside its limits at night, taxable as was done under the Municipal Boroughts Act. 

Mr. Ewbank cited tho case of the Burma Shell Oil Company, whose lorries came 
within the limits of the Bandra Municipality to fill in petrol from the tanks Bituated 
there, and were taxed. Tho company had contested the claim. Ho therefore 
opposed the amendment, which was rejected. 

]*t. SEPTEMBER Mr. Jamshed Mehta proposed the incorporation of the whole 
of the Prevention of Prostitution Act aB an amendment to Clause 181, which he 
desired to be deleted, ' 

On the Legal Remembrancer explaining that the Prostitution Act could be 
applied to tho city and that the motion was unnecessary, the mover withdrew the 
same. 

Rapid progress was made afterwards and the various clauses of the Bill were 
passed before the tea interval. 

The House then took up amendments to the schedules. 

Amendments to the schedules were disposed of in an hour. 

Sir Ritstom Valcil, Minister-in-charge, opposing the third reading, thanked the 
House for the patience with which the numerous clauses and amendments had been 
discussed. He had thought that in view of the expected separation of the Sind, 
members from that province would not take much interest in tho debate. He had 
been pleasantly surprised as all had given great assistance. 

Insolvency act Amending Bill 

The Bill to amend Presidency Towns Insolvency Act of 1909, in its application 
to the town of Bombay, was then introduced by Mr. Bell, Home Member. The 
object of the Bill was to transfer certain funds amounting to Rs. 28 lakhs from the 
Official Assignee to the Government of Bombay. 

’ Tho Bill was passed without a discussion. 

Bill to Amend District Police Act 

The Home Member then introduced the Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Police Acts of 1902 and 1890. The Bill, tho mover said, was brought forward to 
Betti e tho never-ending Mavali problem. A similar Bill, passed in 1929, was intended 
for the times of emergency when the Commissioner of the Police bad to extern 
leaders of gangs, but power was needed to deal with the hundreds of hooligans 
that were behind the riots. If such men who had three previous convictions came 
to Bombay (including the Bombay suburban area) and abused the city's hospitality, 
they would be externed. 
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Habitual Oeeenderb’ Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER A Bill seeking to empower the police in Bombay City and 
suburbs to extern habitual criminal offenders was passed by the Council to-day. 
The Home Member, introducing the measure, said that criminals, with more than 
three convictions, would come within the purview of the Bill. 

Members from Bombay City supported the measure, while some members from 
the mofussil doubted the advisability of turning loose criminal characters in 
mofussil places, where the police administration was less efficient. 

The motion seeking to refer the Bill to a select committee was rejected. 

Additional Police in N. Kanaka 

5th. SEPTEMBER : — That the cost of the additional police force stationed in the 
Kanara District since March last, should be borne by the general tax-payer and not 
by the inhabitants of the locality as directed by the Government, wrb tho 
subject of a non-official motion to-day in the Council. 

Tho mover, while admitting that Kanara had been tho scene of Congress activi- 
ties four years back, contended that there had been no act of lawlessness in recent 
years to warrant the continued existence of additional police and at any rate tho 
people of the locality should be penalised for it. 

The Home Member mentioned a series of "acts of lawlessness” in Kanara, nnd 
justified the existence of the police on the ground that peace had been restored 
in the area only after the imposition of additional polico. The benefits of peace 
resulting from the step were being enjoyed by tho inhabitants of tho area. As such it 
was only just that they should pay for it. 

Tho motion was ultimately rejected. 

The Council sat on the 6th. 7th. and 8th. and prorogued on the 9th, after passing 
a Bill for tho improvement of tho livestock of tho Presidency. 



THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

MADRAS— 3lst. JULY to 14th. OCTOBER 1933 

. Tho Madras Legislative Council commenced a three-days’ session on the 31st. 
July 1933. Sir Mahomed Usman, Home Member, moved the Government for the 
grant of a further sum, not exceeding Rs. 17.100, for the additional staff of the 
Criminal Investigation Department of the Special Branch and to provide increased 
provision under rewards. 

The Home Member said he was justified in asking for the additional grant con- 
sidering the fact that a big plot was unearthed last week in Madras, the object of 
which was to commit dacoities, robbery and murder. The conspiracy had extended 
outside into the districts and 23 arrests had been made in this connection. The 
Home Member appealed for co-operation of the House for eradicating the evil. The 
House unanimously agreed to the grant being made. 

Madras Local Boards Amend. Act 

The Bill for further amending the Madras Local Boards Act in order to give 
freedom to depressed classes to use public wells and roads was passed into law. 

The Council then rose for the day. 

2nd. AUGUST The Council concluded its session to-day with the discussion 
of tho adjournment motion by Mr. Basheer Ahmed relating to the recent Govern- 
ment order about re-employment of persons thrown out from service on account of 
retrenchment. 

The mover pointed out that the net result of the order would be to throw out of 
work a number of young men, well trained and efficient. Ho urged the Government 
to come to their rescue by bringing about compulsory retirement of men who had 
put in a service of 25 years or more. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, Revenue Member, replying, said that the whole 
question was being re-examined in the Secretariat and correspondence would be 
opened with the Government of India. He would do all in his power in this regard. 
The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council next unanimously passed a resolution recommending to the Govern- 
ment to take early steps to investigate the possibilities of establishing a broad- 
casting service for the presidency. 

Governor’s Speech 

The Antumn Session of the Council commenced on the 30th. October 1933. In 
the course of his speech opening the Council, the Governor said : — ‘When I 
last addressed the legislature I announced that I intended to extend the life of 
the Council but that at the moment I was not prepared to say for how long. 
I have now decided the extension to be of one year from the date when tho Council 
would normally cease to exist and a notification will be issued to that effect.’ 

Eeferring to terrorism, His Excellency said : — 'Since my last speech to the Coun- 
cil there has been an attempt mainly by people from other provinces to introduce 
terrorism into this presidency — an attempt which failed utterly.. It failed not only 
because of the efforts of the police who as usual behaved admirably but also be- 
cause of the assistance in combating the menace given to the Government, by all 
sections of the community and I desire to pay a public tribute for that assistance.’ 

The Governor added that the general public gave courageous and loyal support 
to tho police in the actual capture of offenders and tho attitude of the presidency 
showed whatever may be the case elsewhere the people of Madras have no belief in 
or use for terrorism. They realize as a whole, though some misguided individuals 
do not, that such methods do not advance their cause one iota and I can say from 
my own personal knowledge the only result of such actions is to make infinitely 
more difficult the task of framing and carrying through the British Parliament the 
scheme of self-government that will be acceptable.’ 

23 
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Estates Land Act Amend. Bill 

31 si. OCTOBER By 38 to 65 votes, the Council rejected to-day a non-official 
amendment postponing consideration of the Madras Estates Land Act Amendment 
Bill for sis months. The Revenue Member winding up the debate reminded the 
House that the bill had been on the anvil for a long time and a considerable 
amount of work and thought had been bestowed thereon by many eminent per- 
sons. It was most desirable that an Act, admittedly defective, be not left unamend- 
ed any longer. \ . 

Mr. Sami Vcnkatachalam’s amendment that the consideration 'of the bill bo 
referred to till his own bill had reached the same stage was, also, similarly rejected. 
Tho latter nest moved that the official bill be recommitted to tthe Belect committco 
with instructions tbnt the provisions of the private bill be incorporated therein. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

Public Libearies Bill 

10th. NOVEMBER In the Council to-day Mr. Bosheer Ahmed’s Public Libraries 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The objects and reasons of the Bill state that the Madras Corporation, tho 
District Municipalities, tho Taluk Boards and tho village Panchayats havo at present 
powers to establish and maintain libraries, but the enactment does not provide any 
organisation of control that would foster the growth of a comprehensive system of 
Libarics. There is, moreover, no adequate provision for undertaking schemes for 
the removal of illiteracy among the adults. Tho Bill aims to satisfy tho above 
requirements. 


Remission in Land Revenue 

llth. to 14th. NOVEMBER:— The Council to-day postponed till next session tho 
further discussion of the non-official resolution urging twenty-five per cent remission 
land revenue of ryotwari lands. 

Mr. If. J. Stokes, Finance Member, replying snid that if remission was granted 
the. Government would lose 147 lakhs of rupees and the ‘expenditure of tho Nation 
Building Departments would bo curtailed. 

Sir Archibald Campbell , Revenue Member, said that tho Government had called 
for reports cf ryot’s condition from Collectors which were expected by tho 15th 
November, nfter which tho Government would consider tho matter. 

The House then considered a non-official resolution urging the necessity to 
create Andhra province simultaneously with the inauguration of the new constitu- 
tion, discussion of which was postponed at tho last session, and voted down Bcvcral 
nmcndmentB, including the formation of tho Kerala Province and appointment of a 
Committee to report on the distribution of the presidency on linguistic basis. Tho 
original motion wnB carried with an amendment that tho Karnataka province 
also be formed simultaneously. 


Estates Land Act amend. Bill 

<i i jtte anxious to stop all ngrarian discontent and ns far ns we can to sec 
that landholders and tenants work together for tho improvement of the land which 
!S,r l lk °" nd cxer ? is ° their rights in a friendly manner and in tho best 
} 1- l)0th c • Tk “?, concluded Sir Archibald Campbell Iiis speech moving the 
third reading of the Bill to amend the Estates Land Act which was passed into 
law by the Council after a protracted session on the 14th. November. Tho Revenue 
Member was congratulated by the Opposition leader and others on tho able way 
m which he piloted tho bill. 

The house then adjourneid. 



AJTVMN SESSION -NAGPUR, 24th. JULY to 1st. AUGUST 1933 


The Governor’s Address 

The Autumn Session of the 0. P. Legislative Council commenced on the 24th. 
July 1933 with the hon. Mr. S. IF. A. Rizvi, President, in the Chair. 

Addressing the members of the Council the Governor referred to the 
prevailing financial depression and stressed the economic position of the 
province, which was working to a surplus, albeit a small one. HiB Excellency 
dwelt lengthily on the remission of arrears of land revenue and taccavi advances 
allowed to distressed agriculturists for the year ending September, 1932. Out of 
21 half lakhs 18 half lakhs were remitted in the former while in the latter out of 
31 half lakhs 19 lakhs were remitted. 

The Governor explained that the present session was summoned earlier to enable 
the. members to express their views on the White Paper. His Excellency did notattempt 
to influence the members in any direction but remarked : “The experience of the 
last seven years has shown that, given goodwill on both Bides and a common desire 
to do what is best for India, it has been possible even under the existing constitu- 
tion for the executive containing advanced elements to function without either loss 
of national spirit or the application of special checks. Indeed, the more I 6ee the 
practical working constitutions the more I have come to feel that one can attach too 
much importance to their details. If the will to work the constitution is there it 
will work and the better it is worked the more quickly will the safeguard it contains 
drop off through disuse. On the other hand, Bhould the desire to work tho 
constitution be absent, it is idle to worry over the details for the sooner it Sb 
suspended, ns it bad to be here in our unregenerate days, the better”. 

His Excellency expressed sorrow at his impending retirement. As this was the 
last time ho addressed the members, he bade the members farewell. 

Concluding, ho said, “I havo never been content with the old men to dream 
dreams of what India used to be, but with young men, have preferred to see 
visions of what is yet to come. These visions I shall take with me to my new 
home beyond the seas and there, though far away, shall ever pray for their 
fulfilment.” 

C. P. Primary Education Amend, Bird 

Tho hon. Dr. Punjabrao then presented the report of tho select committee on the 
C. P. Primary Education (Amendment) Bill and moved for its final reading. Mr. K. P. 
Panda deprecated tinkering with primary education often without a clear-cut pro- 
gramme. The motion was catried by36 votes to 21 and the bill as amended by 
the select committee passed into law. The bill empowered private primary schools 
in compulsory areaB to charge fees. 

C. P. Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

The hon. Mr. E. Gordon's C. P, Land Revenue (Fourth Amendment) Bill as 
well as tho hon. Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaisical’s U. P. Municipalities ( Amendment ) 
Bill were referred to select committees without discussion. 

C. P. Excise Amend. Bill 

The hon. Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaistcal introduced the C. P. Excise Amendment 
Bill and moved for reference to a select committee. The bill aimed at providing 
more stringent provisions to deal with habitual excise offenders. Mr. K. P. Panda 
opposed on the ground that arming excise officials with such drastic powers would 
be a source of trouble to the people. After the Minister justified the bill, the 
House carried it by 34 votes to 31. 

0. P. Opium Smoking Bill 

The hon. Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaistcal’s next bill to amend the 0. P. Opium 
Smoking Bill, which made it penal to possess a mere pipe or an apparatus for the 
purpose of smoking opium or of preparing opium for smoking purposes, was intro- 
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duced nnd moved for reference to a select committee. The motion was carried with- 
out discussion. 

C. P. Local Self- Govt. Amend. Bill 

The C. P. Local Self-Government (Second Amendment) Bill of Bai Bahadur 
G. P. Jniswal, the C. P. Cattle Diseases Bill of Dr. Deshmukh and the Court of 
Wards ( Amendment ) Bill of the hon. Mr. E. Gordon were circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. „ . ^ „ _ . 

The C. P. Village Panchayat Amendment Bill of Bai Bahadur <?. P. Jaistcal 
designed to enable women to become members of the panchayat was opposed by 
Mr. Khaparde, the Nationalist leader, who remarked that village women lacked 
education nnd their presence on panchaynts would not be conducive to its peaceful 
working. After Seth Shcolal’s opposition, the House carried the motion by 34 votes 
to 10. 

Dr. Deshmukh’s C. P. Hindu Religious and Charitable Trust Bill, which was 
moved for being circulated for eliciting public opinion, evoked the greatest contro- 
versy of the day. The bill aimed at undertaking legislation for the purpose of 
securing better management nnd administration of Hindu religious and charitable 
public trusts. Mr. Khaparde, Seth Sheolal and Mr. K. P. Panda ranged themselves 
in the opposition, the crux of their argument being that it would generate commu- 
nal bickerings nnd the condition in the province was not justifying it. Messrs. 
Chaobal and Sapkal , Tkakur Mammalian Singh nnd Mr. C. B. Parakh expressed 
themselves in agreement with the Minister. The bill was ultimately carried • by 37 
votes to 11. 

Before the House adjourned for the day, the President referred in touching 
terms to tho sad demise of Mr. Sen-Guptn whom he regarded as a patriot of the 
first order. Mr. Khaparde, the hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Lender tof tho House, 
Khan Bahadur Muzaffar Hussain and Mr. R. IV. Fulay associated themselves with 
the feelings of regret expressed by the President. 

Suppression of Indian Officers 

25th. JULY:— There was prolonged debate in the Council to-day on n resolution 
moved by Mr. Paralih (Nagpur) urging the Government to reconsider its policy, 
resulting in tho supersession of senior Indian officials by Europeans, 

It was thrown out, 21 voting for it and 37 ngninst it. 

In moving hiB resolution, Mr. Parakh referred to four appointments recently 
made by the Government and alleged that it had been pursuing a policy systemati- 
cally ignoring the claims of senior Indian officers. No Indian had ever had tho 
privilege to hold the appointment of Judicial Commissioner. In ranking the 
appointment of the present Judical Commissioner, the Government had ignored tho 
claims of the two Indians who held tho posts of Additional Judicial Commissioners. 
Messrs. Rajurker and Seth Sheolal supported the resolution. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr, Raghavendra Rao. Home Member, 
defended the selection to the posts referred to by Mr. Parakh. The appointment 
of the Chief Engineer, Building and Boads, was strictly impartial nnd went to tho 
fittest man. The appointment of Settlement Commissioner was made at a time, when 
very few officers were returning from leave nnd was not an isolated one. To select 
one link from the chain for attack, was going beyond tho limits of fair criticism. 
He repudiated the suggestion that in appointing Mr. Lilly as Settlement Com- 
missioner the Government was actuated by any racial motive. It was very enBy to 
bo critical without being correct. In making the appointment of Judical Commis- 
sioner, a European had been superseded along with two other Indinns. . It was 
unfair to discuss the merits of High Court Judges on the floor of the House. 

As regards the appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. Gordon, ns member of tho 
Governor’s Executive Council, the Horae Member stated that under Section 47 (1) 
of the Government of India Act, the appointment was made by His Majesty and tho 
Govcrnor-in-Cotincil was not concerned with the matter. Under section 92 of tho 
same Act, if a vacancy occurred in the office of n memb.r of tho Exccutivo Council 
and there wns no successor on spot, tho Govcrnor-in-Council supplied tho 
vacancy by appointing a temporary member, pending the Tcccipt of orders. The Hon. 
Air, Gordon wns appointed on the distinct understanding that his appointment was 
a temporary one and that ho would have no claim for a permanent appointment, 
lucre had been no racial preference and the charge levelled against the Government 
was imaginary. b 
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Mr. Shareef' (Nagpur) opposed _ the motion on the ground that the Government 
had. made appointments for administrative reasons and they meant no reflection on 
Indian officers. 

Mr. Kanitker supported the resolution, as he felt that the Home Member had 
made out no solid case in favour of the appointments. 

Winding up the debate, Mr. Parakh observed that the attitude of the Govern- 
ment briefly was “We have done it. Right or wrong we stand by it”. Ho 
thought that the Government had failed to give effect to the wishes of the people. 

Mr. Parakh’s motion, when pressed to a division, was lost nB stated above. 

Debate on the White Paper 

26th. JULY : — The Council spent the whole of to-day in discussing the White 
Paper. After question time, which occupied about forty-five minutes, the Hon. Mr. 
Raghavcndra Rao , Home Member, moved that the proposals for Indian constitu- 
tional reforms, contained in the White Paper, published on 18th March last, be taken 
into consideration. He requested the members to discuss the proposals with 
restraint and dignity. He announced thnt Government members would not take 
part in the discussion. He also sounded a note of warning that it would be unwise 
to discuss the Communal Award and raise controversial issues. 

. After some discussion, the President decided that, out of the five amendments 
tabled by the members, the one standing in the name of Mr. Choubal (Amraoti) 
should be taken up. since it was the most comprehensive of all. 

Mr. Choubal moved his amendment, which consisted of twenty-four clauses 
expressing “the considered opinion of the Council that the White Paper proposals 
are inadequate, unsatisfactory ai.d disappointing, and have created deep mistrust in 
millions of His Majesty’s subjects ns to the motives of the British Government nnd 
the India Government” and opining thnt unless they are substantially modified in 
the directions suggested, it would not be possible to ensure the willing co-operation 
of all sections of His Majesty’s subjects and restoro peace and contentment in tho 
country. Mr. Choubal submitted that : 

(1) Any parliam entary ennnetment should make it clear that India would bo 
an autonomous community within the British Empire cqunl in Btntus and in no 
way subordinate, in her internal sovereignty, to any authority outside India. 

(2) An honourable Federation of British India and Indian States should bo 
established. 

(3) ' In as much ns the Crown is the symbol of the free association of. every 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, nil laws touching succession to 
the throne or royal style and titles should be submitted for assent to the future 
Federal Legislature. 

(4) The proposals are over-weighed by safeguards, which are demonstrably in 
tho interests of Britain, British trade and the British members of the civil and 
military services. 

(5) The Secretary of State’s office should be abolished nnd any administrative 
control under tho Act should be transferred to the Secretary for Dominion Affairs. 

(6) Tho inauguration of Federation should not be dependent on the prior 
establishment of a Reservo Bank. 

(7) A declaration of fundamental rights of citizenship should form part of the Act. 

(8) No special powers should be conferred on the bead of the Government, 
Central or Provincial. 

(9> Provincial autonomy should be unrestricted nnd full. 

(10) There should be complete transfer of the Indian army to the Federal 
Government. 

(11) The British army should be transferred to Imperial control nnd the cost of 
its maintenance should be shared by the British Government, the Indian Govern- 
ment. and other members of the Commonwealth, as determined by mutual agreements. 

(12) Only such share of the debt of the Government of India should be 
transferred to the Federal Government as may be fixed by a statutory board 
appointed by tho British nnd Indian Governments after examining the equity of 
Indian liability for old public debts, 

(13) A statutory railway authority is unnecessary and in any case its creation 
may be left to the new Federal Government. 

(14) Provision for a Supreme Court should be made in the Constitution Act. 

(15) No member of . the Indian Civil Service should be eligible for appointment 
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as Governor-General, Deputy Governor-General or Governor, permanent or acting, 
or aa the Chief Justice of a High Court. 

(1C) The Federal Government and the Provincial Governments should have 
complete power to enforce all disciplinary action against the All India services. 

(17) The Governor should be debarrod from consulting members of the services,' 
except through the Ministers. 

(18) The Governor should bo debated from exercising any direct or indirect 
control over the Criminal Investigation Department or the special branch police. 

(19) No member of the Indian police service should bo eligible for appointment ns 
Inspector-General of Police. 

(20) The Public Services Commission should mnke recruitment to the Indian 
Civil and Police services. 

(21) The pensions nnd provident funds of All-India services should not be 
transferred outside India. 

® A chartered High Court should bc_ constituted for tho Central Provinces. 

(23) Ihe interval between the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and Federation 
should be more than eighteen months, 

(24) If Simla is to be tho summer seat of tho futuro Federal Government, it 
stioula be excluded from the administrative control of the Punjab Government. 

in moving his amendment. Mr. Choubal observed that the strongest political 
loree in India was Congress Nationalism and it was this force which tho Govorn- 
ment were not prepared to recognise. In their unwisdom they were out to kill 
it and its exponents, ns if by slow poison. 

° ntltIUB .' n Ki Mr. Choubal observed thit a Governor, nrmed with special powers 
^ni,M CS ^ 0t > i would he nn all-powerful factor. The Ministers and legislatures 
Would undoubtedly be emasculated, 

>» v oF' (Nagpur), Mr. Kharpartlc (leader of the Nationalists), Mr. 

iSct/i Shcolal. Silh ThaVurdas, Mr. Fulay (Labour), Mr. S. ill. 
a*a mail (A kola) nnd lhafeur Manmohan Singh participated in tho debate. 

? lat0 , d (hat goodwill was absent on tlm British side. Tho 
virtnofj?, r would, under tho new constitution, be invested with powers which would 
wnniH iL” ,' e c U i m -![ le 80 e , maatcr the situation, and to expect that Indians 
intelligence 11118 ^™ Wl “ Eu °h a constitution was, he observed, an insult to tbeir 

^ , r ' Z u l a V oppcalcd to the Government to release nil policnl prisoners. 
reBnnn B ii.iin„ . tIla t the whole country was uuanimoua in demanding 

wniild ij ? nt l , be centre, simultaneously with provincial autonomy and thero 

rcsnnnRimii,, Ucnt f from r one , end of thc country to tho other, if the Central 
iispoDsiuiiiiy was not conferred. 

l, n |-s 8 nL J V LY ;~4 fter Bix . hour’s debate, thc Council enrried to-day Mr. Chau- 

thc White Pai,or pr0150M,s as inad ^ uato ' uusaliB - 

bcinp «..t W to C v n i! Ir 'n9, h °o bft rr B „ a " iendmc PH consisting of twenty-four clauses,- was 
to flic T)r?filn te- A ^ r " S’ J 9 Fnhaman (Akoln), urged tlint tho clauses referring 
Koval Kivlf. anjful, In i * ndl . a a,u ^ to in"’ 6 touching succession to tho throne of 
same. 5 nnd t t c8 ’ ho P ut separately as somo Muslim members opposed tho 

tha'nrnvinrnl^n, ^ u ' da , Da ?’ who opened to-day’s discussion urged that nt lenBt in 
in res nee t of Unro^fi! 111 r> e ^ Icetorates should be done away with. Ho deplored that 
i espect of Berar (bo Council s wishes had not been respected. 

that ho could seo the difficulty of 
to Kir Sr c £ n8 , 1,utl0n which would satisfy thirty-five crores. He paid a tribute to 
overstaffed o r F ,,nn K. Governor. He urged that tho Beforms scheme, though 

Concress !,i 8 ~ C ®’r a !i 1 '„jl e ? cr « d a fa tr trial. Concluding, ho felt that the 

fi wa to blnmo-if the White Paper was unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

nnntrh- (£ erar . Commerce) complained that Commerce wns inade- 

quately represented in the Provincial Council. 

voters. 8- She nn«i.t fit Ta1 l tbe t ptended for a revision of the qualifications of women 
imno’ed ' in C fhn ut ’ de c fitan . (1 why higher educational qualifications should bo 
only liicr/irr m .Central Provinces when more advanced provinces hnd laid down 
insisted thnt y t!in 3 (i,r t l a »hfiea ion. She also deprecated comrannal electorates and 
insisted that the three seats allotted to women should be classed as general seats. 
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Mr. Kedar (Leader, People’s party) observed that, armed with a special secre- 
tariat, the Governor would be overruling Ministers in almost every case. They did 
not want anyone to step in between the Ministers and the Governor. He thought 
that with the transfer of real power to popular Ministers, safeguard would be 
meaningless and obsolete. Continuing, Mr. Kedar paid a tribute to the members of 
. the Indian Civil Service in 0. P. who, he observed, had given loyal and willing 
co-operation to the Ministers during the last eight or ten years. 'He also paid a 
tribute to Sir M. Butler, who had never overuled the Ministers. Given such offi- 
cials, safeguards were meaningless. He! did not see the seeds of Dominion Status 
in the White Paper. 

No Confidence in Ministers 

The President then announced that fifteen motions of ‘no-confidence’ had been 
tabled against the Ministry, consisting of Dr. Punjabrao Deskmukk and Rai Bahadur 
Qajadhar Prasad Jaiswal. The first motion was that of Mr. K. P. ; Panda (People’s 
Party) against both the Ministers. The President held the same to be in order 
and leave to admit the same was granted by the House, twenty-seven members 
having stood up in their seats. 

Nine similar motions against individual ministers were admitted. Four motions 
were withdrawn. 

A mild surprise was caused when the motion of Mr. Khaparde was rejected by 
the House, the requisite members not having stood up. 

After some discussion, the President fixed 31st. for. the motions being taken up. 

29th. JULY : — The Council devoted the whole of to-day to discussing non-official 
Bills. Question time was dull and occupied only about half an hour, 

C. P. State Aid to Industries Bill 

Seth Thalcurdas (C. P. Commerce) presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Central Provinces State Aid to Industries Bill, as reported by the Select 
Committee, and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

Mr. O. B. Para/ch (Nagpur) suggested that State aid to industries in the form 
of loans, be enhanced from 50 to 75 per cent, which the President ruled out, since 
such a change required the previous sanction of the Governor. 

As a protest against the ruling of the Chair, Mr. Parakh withdrew all the five 
amendments standing in his name. The Bill was then passed. 

University Act Amending Bill 

Mr. Mangalmurti’s Nagpur University Amendment Bill giving permission to 
. library clerks and librarians to appear for university examinations as private candi- 
dates, was passed into law in spite of opposition from the Treasury benches. 

Juvenile Smoking Amend. Bill 

Mr. Qokulchand Singhai's (Daraoh) Juvenile Smoking Amendment Bill evoked a 
lively debate, and was ultimately referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
Bill was to amend the Juvenile Smoking Act, 1929 which had remained almost a dead 
letter. The Bill proposed to penalise owners of factories where children were detect- 
ed smoking. 

Mr. Y. N. Sukthanker, Eevenue Secretary, opposed the Bill on behalf of the 
Government. Public opinion, he said, was opposed to the Bill. Further, ho contended 
that tho proposed amendment would involve the unemployment of a large number 
of children under sixteen now employed in a factories, since bidi factory owners 
had refused to shoulder responsibility in the matter. 

Mr. S. M. Rahaman (Afcola) supported the Bill, as he felt it would go a long 
, way to implement the recommendations of the International Labour Conference ana 
discourage child labour. 

Mr. inlay (Labour) supported the Bill nnd hoped the objectionable features of 
it would be eliminated in the Select Committee stage. 

Mr. Yusuf Shariff of Nagpur opposed the Bill. He could not understand why 
factory owners should be punished for the acts of their employees. 

Seth Sheolal also opposed the Bill as he felt that be impeded the growth of the 
industry. 

Tho motion that the Bill be referred to a select committee was carried by 34 

votes to 28, 
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Public Services Commission Bill 


Mr. Kolhc moved that the Public Services Commission Bill (introduced in Janu- 
ary last year) be referred to a select committee. _ , 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Rahaman (A kola) and Mr. E. Gordon,' I'lnanco 
Member. Both the speakers believed that the Bill was importune since the _ White 
Paper contained a similar proposal. Mr. Gordon added that there were, administra- 
tive and financial difficulties in the way of establishing a Public Services Commi- 


ssion at this juncture. . , ^ . . , . 

Mr. Kolhe pressed his motion, which was declared carried. On a division being 
claimed by the Government, the Bill was thrown out by 31 votes to 21. 


Govt. Servants and Local Board Elections 
Mr. Fulay (Labour) moved that his Bill, prohibiting Government servants from 
contesting elections to local bodies, be referred to a select committee. 

The Government accepted the motion, which was carried. 


Local Self-Government Act Amending Bill 

Mr. Kolhe next moved the Central Provinces Local iSelf-Govemment Amendment 
Bill, removing the disqualification of pleaders convicted and disqualified from prac- 
tising, from contesting the elections to local bodies. 

Mr. Sukthanker. Revenue Secretary, opposed the Bill. 

Messrs. Singai, Ruhamnn and Choubal supported the Bill, which was referred to 
a select committee, the Government not challenging a division. 

A Bill authorising IocaLbodics to make by-laws prohibiting the employment of 
women and children at night in public placeB wns, on the motion of Mr. Pul ay, 
referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Fulay s motion for the circulation of the Unregulated Factories Bill for 
eliciting public opinion, was defeated by 36 votes to 14- 

; Industrial Debtors Bill 

Shortly before adjourning, the House rejected Mr, Fulay's motion for refcrcnco 
of the protection of Industrial Debtors Bill to a select committee. Tho Nationalists 
voted against tho Bill, while tho Government refrained from voting. 

Six other Bills were introduced and circulated for eliciting public opinion. 


3 1st. JULY : — The. Council spent the whole day in discussing non-official 
resolutions. At one time, attendance was so thin thnt business had to no suspended 
for some time for want of a quorum. 

Mr. Yusuf Shareef (Nagpur! moved a resolution thnt in furtherance "of the aims 
and objects of the Mussalman Wahf Act of 1928, a central committee bo appointed 
to investigate and report whether the various wakf properties were being properly 
managed or not. 

The resolution was opposed by the Government, but tho House accepted tho same. 


Pension for Menials 

Mr. Fulay s resolution recommending the grant of pensions to Government 
menials in the same manner as to clerical and other Government employees, was 
carried by 3G votes to 12. 

Resolutions discussed by the Council, to-day, related to agricultural indebtedness 
and education of the Depressed and Backward Classes. 

Mr. Kanitkar, in a resolution, urged thnt tho Government should float a loan 
°f a ' r , or ® o{ rupees with a view to satisfying creditors compouding claimB beforo 
tho Debt Concilntion Board, ‘ 

Mr. Gordon, Revenue Member, opposing, pointed out that the financial stringency 
aid not permit the Government to make snen commitments. Tho Government had 
demonstrated their active sympathy with tho peasants in their present plight by 
granting enormous remissions and suspensions of land revenue. 

Pressed to p. division, the resolution wns rejected by 26 against 24 votes. 


iDepressbd Classes Education 

of In-' n^'r jf'c , IiaJ,aman wanted tho Government to allot Rs. 10 lakhs in tho course 
ward Claris. years ’ f ° r 010 rapid 0s P an8 >° n of education of Depressed and Back- 
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The resolution was, however, withdrawn when Mr. Jones, Director of Public Ins- 
truction, and Dr. Deshmukh , Education Minister, explained the Government attitude, 
saying that he stood firmly for the removal of the disabilities of these classes, and 
hence always insisted on education in common schools, but were reluctant to accept 
the resolution on the grounds of financial stringency. 

Berar and the Fdtdre Council 

Mr. Chaitbal urged that 40 scats out of 112 be allotted to Berar in the proposed 
Provincial Legislative Council under the next constitution, in view of its financial 
and political importance. 

Mr. Gordon, on behalf of the Government, stated that they were not prepared to 
express any opinion, as the matter was entirely one for the British Parliament to 
decide. 

The House rejected the resolution by 20 to 12, the officials not voting. The 
House then adjourned. 

No-Confidence on Ministers Withdrawn 

The curtain fell on the Ministerial tangle to-day, when the hon. Rai Bahadur 
G. P. Jaistcal, Minister for Industries, announced in the Council that he and his 
colleague Dr. Deshmukh, had resigned. 

‘With your permission, Sir, I propose to make a brief statement. I and my 
hon. colleague, Dr. P. S. Deshmukh, were appointed Ministers ns nominees of the 
Democratic Party in December 1930. The situation which has now been created in 
the Legislative Council by differences of opinion appears to make a reconstruction 
of the Ministry necessary. In the circumstances we have tendered the resignation 
of our respective offices to his Excellency the Governor.’ 

Loans for Agriculturists 

l*t. AUGUST Business in the Council was suspended to-day for some time 
for want of a quorum. 

Seth Thalcurdas’s resolution urging the reduction of the scale of process fee to 
its previous level was carried by 42 votes to 14. 

Mr. Rajurkar next moved that the Government should provide all agriculturists 
with takkavi loans to the extent of fifty per cent of the proportion of their land 
revenue in the months of July and August every year, to be recovered along with 
•the land revenue of the year. 

Mr. Sapkal supported the resolution. 

Opposing the resolution, Mr. Gordon said that the proposal would lead to 
bankruptcy as money would be had for the asking. The proposal would involve tho 
Go\ernment in a heavy financial liability to the estent of Rs. 162 lakhs, and 
would result in demoralisation of the agriculturists. 

Mr. Rajurkar pressed his resolution, that the credit of the agriculturists was at 
a low ebb and they looked for Government help in their plight. 

Tho resolution was put to vote and carried by 30 votes to 22. 

The Japanese Boycott 

Mr. Kolhe (Yeotmal) next moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to communicate to the Government of India the considered opinion of the Council, 
that they Bhould take steps immediately to protect the cotton-growers of this 
provinco from the evil effects of the boycott declared by Japan. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Kolhe said that the Indian agriculturist had been 
already suffering from low prices and bad harvests. The Japanese boycott meant a 
loss of Rs. 20 lakhs in respect of short staple cotton which Japan consumed every 
year. Berar which produced this cotton would be the worst shfferer on that account. 
It was expected that the Ottawa Agreement would increase the demand of the 
British mills for Indian cotton, but the hope had not materlised. It was fashion for 
Indian mill-owners to represent the Japanese threat as a mere bluff, but facts were 
otherwise. Already, the prices of Indian cotton compared very unfavourably with 
American cotton prices. The Japanese boycott was real, as could be seen from the 
present day market conditions in Berar. A protective tariff alone would not help 
to remedy the situation. Concluding, Mr. Kolhe urged that the Government 
should settle this matter amicably with the Japanese delegation visiting this country 
shortly. 
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Rao Bahadur Kothare (Berar Commerce) and Mr. Rahamart (Akola) supported 
the resolution. 

Mr. 0. D. Deshmuhk, Financial Secretary Baid that the Government were in 
sympathy with the object cf the resolution and would forward a copy of the 
proceedings to the Government of India. The Government were anxious to 
safeguard the interests of the cotton growers if they were threatened. On the 
other hand, Japan had declared a boycott only a couple of months ago, and it was 
yet premature to judge its effect. The Government were watching the situation and 
would take all the steps necessary to protect the agriculturists. 

Mr. Koike’s resolutions was then unanimously carried. 

This brought the business of the session to a close. The Council the adjourned 
tine die. ( From the ‘Hindu,’ Madras). 


THE U. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

WINTER SESSION— LUCKNOW, 6th. to 20tli. DECEMBER 1933 
Education of Backward Classes 

Gth^«rnb« 1933° with S,V Sft'aral , Resident Whe^chair^Th 0 ' 1 ° pencd °h th ° 

iL th Lsrr thM. 

perfect, they had definitely improved? k although tEo acoustics were not 

tho^pSt^LaTmMBhouM^ba reduced °to oue-Third 13 ' 112 ‘° the Qoverument that 

reemnmended 18 tlf^the „? tTaL °LW St 22 votes was obtained, 

educational needs of the backward classes 9 , racnBUre , 9 for meeting tho 

Education Department to consider the educator? l conf ® renc ,° bo convened by the 
including Moslems and Indian Christians nridinl ” Ce ' 9 °! the backward classes 
Government should set apart fund! T f^f ^vidin e fe^^a[ronTfLS%oT?hr ^ 

^ P- Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

Municipalftmf M Am R if ^jig 80 Xife °Bi if , vol '; 3 , the Bil1 amending tho TJ. P. 

P “f artels? Ser^T m^l 

gave his casting vote in favour of the Onnn?uL her0 M aS a . t!e and <bo President 

changed with the help of the casting voEf ’ tho cslBtin £ law could not bo 

. terAitss ™*V”" «• 

in tbo Uuiled Proriacee ’ns amended liy^lbe 'cvi 111 , 11 i° aapprcaa immoral trnffie 
adjourned. uuea D I tlJ e Select Committee, The Houso then 

8th. DECEMBER .^°f° De ^lopment of Province 
M r. C. Y. Chintamoni’s rcrohiUon’ 1?™*° foob . Place in tho Council to-day on 
committee for drawing up a five Tnrfi’ nlnn 11 “, cnd 1 n K ‘9 tbe Government to set up a 

ainir" *"» » & r £.ar.?v.Sra£e^ o !a"s;. S. s rh; 

PhcreTh" 0 ®^^' 505 " 0 ® 11 ^! India ni nnd f: ' lV '(- rt PIP 11 '? deBcriptinn of tbo gra- 
where the ranks of the hunrrrv “■ ^particularly in tho United Provinces 

leaps and bounds, -a state o^hings whfch forohnrf C d ded c,l ' sscs wero celling by 

£S which foreboded a grave menace to ordered 
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progress in the country. He concluded by suggesting to the Government that the 
acceptance of the recommendations of the committee proposed by him was best 
calculated to bring about peace and contentment in the country. 

The Minister of Industry and Agriculture speaking on the motion assured the 
mover that the Government were doing their best in these matters and incidentally 
informed the House that the Government had already undertaken an economic 
survey of the Province ns proposed in the resolution. He, however, did not propose 
to oppose the resolution. 

The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. The resolution was 
accepted by the Council on the next day, the 9th December. 

Oodh Rent Act Amend. Biel 

lltb. DECEMBER: — The Government suffered the first defeat of the sesBien in 
the Council to-day when the Bill to amend the Oudh Rent Act was rejected by 36 
to 28 votes. The object of the Bill was stated to be to bring the provisions of the 
Oudh Rent Act into line with those of the Agra Tenancy Act. 

The Council then voted supplementary ana excess demands for 1933-34 to the 
extent of Rs. 12,00,000. 


Opium Smoking Amend. Bile 

The Bill to amend the law relating to opium smoking in U. P. was introduced 
and referred to a select committee. The existing Act, which made smoking of 
opium in company penal was considered insufficient to implement India’s undertaking 
given at the Geneva Opium Conference in 1924-25 to suppress opium smoking as 
speedily as possible. The present Bill provided, for registration of smokers and 
fixation of a uuantitative limit for possession of prepared opium other than 
opium lawfully obtained. 

The Council further passed a bill to amend the U. P. Municipalities Act No. II 
of 1916. The House then adjourned. 

Agriculturists’ Relief Bill 

13th. DECEMBER Mr, E. A. H. Blunt. Finance Member, brought before the 
Council to-day for consideration the measures embodied in the U. P. Agriculturists 
Relief Bill which were expected to give definite relief to the agriculturists of the 
province. The Bill had been exhaustively dealt with in the Select Committee, and 
drastic changes had been proposed. 

After six days' keen and contentious debate, the Council passed the Bill 
on the 19th December. 

The Act was of immense importance to the agriculturisfs of the United Provinces, 
as it was intended to offer relief to those who were heavily indebted to money lenders 
by reducing their liabilities. It sought to give relief to the agriculturists by reducing 
the rates of interest both in regard to future and past loans by empowering the 
courts of law to fix instalments for payment by agriculturists of amounts decreed ; 
and made very liberal provisions for the redemption of mortgages of lands. Care 
however, was taken not to unduly restrict the credit open to the agriculturists. 

20tb. DECEMBER The Council to-day discussed the report of the Rent 
Revenue Committee on the scheme for a fluctuation of a rent and revenue with the 
major fluctuation in prices. Mr. A. G. Turni, Special Revenue Officer, explained 
the scheme of revenue remission. The introduction of his scheme generally was pro- 
posed by landlord members of the Council. 

The U. P. Waqf Bill 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain introduced the .Waqf Bill, with the 
object of supervising and controlling Waqfs in U. P. The Council referred the 
Bill for circulation and adjourned svie die. 
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AUTUMN SESSION— PESHAWAR, 6th. to 13th. NOVEMBER 1933 

Arms Act Amending Bill 

The N. W. Frontier Legislative Council commenced its Autumn Session on the 
6ih. November 1933 at the Victoria Memorial Hall, Peshawar. There was a largo non- 
official attendance. Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghafoor Khan, the President, presided. 

Mr. Cunningham moved for consideration of the Indian Arms N. W. F. P. 
Amendment Bill. 

. Air. Cunningham said that the effect of the Bill would be that a prosecution 
might be brought against persons possessing unlicensed weapons, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the District Magistrate, which was necessary under the present 
Inw. It was recently discovered that the practice followed in this province for the 
last thirty years was illegal. The District Magistrate’s sanction was never applied 
for, and the law had remained unnoticed. But the procedure had proved to be 
perfectly satisfactory. 

t ,B a .ksh, on behalf of the Independent Party, moved for circulation 

of the Bill for eliciting public opinion by the 15th Febrnary 1934. The Bill affected 
the liberty of the subject. The leaders outside the House should be consulted. Tho 
legislators in 1878, when the Arms Act was passed, were actuated by a spirit of 
statesmanship, in providing this provision requiring the previous sanction of the 
District Magistrate. Ho was opposed to'the immediate consideration of the Bill. 

bardar Raja Singh, supporting tho motion for immediate consideration of tho 
iiill, said that if tho matter was considered dispassionately, it would be seen that 
no right was being taken away from tho accused. No movement had been set 
ntoot for tho application of this provision in the province, which indicated that 
there had been no encronchmcnt on the liberty of the subject. 

Mr. Noor Bahsh (Progressive Party) also supported consideration of tho Bill, 
as “ lc amendment sought to bo made was only of a technical nature. There was 
no necessity for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion. 

,, Air . Ghulam Pabbani opposed consideration of the Bill holding that a check on 
the police act vitics was essential. He said that there wbb no reason to remove tho 
safeguard, when the Government were not prepared to reduce the licenso feo for 
arms, when the special condition for the Frontier mado it necessary for tho people 
to keep arms to defend themselves. 

v Liher,ll > strongly supported tho motion for circulation. Ho 
,Ki;„ l *i iS P r . evious sanction of tho District Magistrate was necessary, lest 
the police should misuse their powers. . 

r,J l L?r n \ ngh r> rc f,' yinR t0 ,ho debnf( ’. observed that the Bill did not involve 
InXenendent ' C conlrovers y- He d ’ d not agree with the Leader of tho 

A. crery measure affecting public liberty Bhould be circulated 
nnrl hr. P ubbo opinion. The issue before the House was simple and clear-cut, 
Pir ^i 10 . W n uld be 'ions'iltcd, besides the members of the House. 

in» prpBfo m ^ G pcndGn t Party) emd that the Government wanted to sacrifico 

tn itB subjects, for the sake of convenience. Ho requested tho Houso 

to agree to the motion of the circulation. 

tol2 vomf 0 * 1 f ° r circulati0Q Pressed, t° a division, and carried by 20 votes 

•Legal Practitioners Bill 

Practiiimfcr^nlff"^"’ l , hcn !? oved thnt thc North-west Frontier Provinco Legal 
Act 1879 with Li| t ?,o Cnf ° rCC i t 10 P r0v * 6I0a8 in the province of Legal Practitioners' 
rccommnirintlnnn Lr a P*T ada tt'tits. be taken into consideration, He referred to tho 
in i9 jr °„" s n ° - the Niamatuilah Committee, appointed by the Governor-General 
] m( l B.Vc M ,J S0 Z nc - tbe i aw . 8 - in f ? rc ,° in llie North-west Frontier Province, which 
province^ 5 The TUB !" ^ 0d ' U( i tl0 ? ? f thc Legal Practitioners Aet 1879 cn bloc in tho 
of British Iiiflin in vn" 8 ,,ltcnded to bring tho provinco into lino with the rest 

passed. The measure & wTot a Seal S2S^° uld b ° rande 1ThCn tb ° BiU 
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Malik Ehtida Bux, Leader of the Independents, again moved for circulation by 
February 1934, as many provisions of the Act Fad become redundant, and tho 
opinions of the Bar Association would be invaluable. 

The Home Member agreed to the motion, and the Bill was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. Tho House then adjourned. 

SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS 

6th. NOVEMBER The Council held a short Bitting to-day to vote supplemen- 
tary demands. 

Pir Baksh Khan (Independent Party) moved a token cut of five rupees in 
respect of Irrigation, and proceeded to criticise the general irrigation policy. 

On an objection being raised by the Legal Remembrancer, the President ruled that 
the general policy could not be discussed, at this stage, upon which the mover 
withdrew the cut. 

The supplementary demands were passed without discussion, except in the case 
of Agriculture. 

Rai Saheb Ruchiram moved for the total rejection of the sum of Rs. 2,460 under 
the head “Establishment— Director of Agriculture”. He Baid that the demand was 
an unnecessary burden on the present deficit budget. 

Rai Saheb Meher Chand Khanna and Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim supported 
the amendment which however, was rejected. 

The supplementary demand was passed after Sir Abdul Qaiyum, Minister, assured 
the Council that the appointment of the Director of Agriculture was only an 
experimental one for two years. 

Condition of Kohat Debtors 

9th. NOVEMBER ' The Council discussed non-official resolutions to-day. Re- 
plying to the debate on the resolution of Khan Bahadur Ghulam Haider Khan 
recommending to the Governor in Conncil to introduce the Punjnb Money-lenders’ 
Bill into this province, Mr. Cunningham, Home Member, said that the Government 
would introduce in the next session a bill on the lines of the Punjab Money- 
lenders’ Act. 

The only other resolution discussed was Fthat of Malik Khuda Baksh Khan's 
recommending to the Governor in Council to appoint an enquiry committee to 
study the condition of Kohat debtors, 1924-25, and to recommend in deserving 
cases for entire or partial remission. 

In the case of the rest the number of instalments by which the loan is payable 
be increased from 20 to 50 and the clause of default by which the totnl amount 
becomes payable on non-payment in three successive instalments be deleted from 
the conditions, imposed by Government in 1925 while remitting interest. 

The mover traced the history of the debts which amounted to Rs. 10 lakhs and 
wns granted by the Government of India to the sufferers of communal riots of 
1924-25, the loan being refundable in 30 instalments. Lnter due to trade depression 
the number of instalments was increased to 18 and the interest was remitted. The 
instalments^ were now being realised from the debtors and legal proceedings had 
been necessitated in a number of cases. Owing to the intensity of trade depression 
the economic condition of the people had gone from bad to worse and it was but 
desirable that an enquiry bo instituted. 

A number of members of all sections of the House participated in tho debate. 

Mr. Ohulamrabbani and M. Noorbaksh of the Progressive Party opposed the 
resolution. 

Mr. Cunningham, Home Member, said that the Government could not afford 
to forego the repayment of debts and enquiries were already being made by the 
deputy commissioner in deserving cases. The resolution was, however, pressed to a 
division and passed by 17 votes to 16. The House then adjourned. 

Non-Official Bills 

X3tb. NOVEMBER The Council passed two non-official Bills today, namely, (1) 
Pir Bakhsh’8 Punjab Municipal North West Frontier Province Amendment Bill 
empowering the municipal committees in the- Frontier to prohibit tho keeping of 
brothels and the re°idence of prostitutes and (2) Rai Saheb Meharchand Khanna’s 
Juvenile Smoking Bill as reported by the select committee. 

These two Bills were the first non-official measures by the Council since its 
constitution a year-and-a-half ago. The House’ then adjourned sine die. 



THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


SPECIAL SESSION -SIMLA, 26th. to Slst. JULY 1933 
The Governor’s Address 

A brief special session of the Punjab Legislative Council was opened by H. E. 
Sir Herbert Emerson, the Governor, at Simla on the 26th July 1933. In the coarse 
of his speech, His Excellency said : — 

“If our expectations are fulfilled, there remnins but a short time before tho 
Punjab ■will bo under a system of Government very different from that which now 
obtains, I can conceivo of no better way in which all who are interested in the 
success of the reforms can spend the intervening period, than by helping to secure 
greater concord between the various communities and sections of _ the popula- 
tion which, in the peculiar circumstances of this province, is an essential condition 
for administrative stability”. 

His Excellency was glad that, already, attention was being directed, in nn increa- 
sing degree, to the importance of obtaining a Government which would ensure 
stability by the only means possible, namely, through the general confidence which 
it would inspire in nil sections of the people (cheers). 

His Excellency devoted a greater part of his address to the economic situation. 
After adverting to the catastrophic fall in prices and the serious depletion of the 
reserves, built up during years of prosperity, Sir Herbert Emerson pointed out that 
there were happily redeeming features. Nowhere in tho province had there been 
anything in the nature of privation, and even in Hissnr District, the extent to 
which relief had been necessary was surprisingly small. The price of wheat had 
gradully risen in the recent months from Rs. 1-4 to nearly three rupees, and the 
value of the other grants had shown a similar tendency. There was ground for tho 
hope that worst of the storm was over, and with a return to confidence, it was 
reasonable to expect thnt machinery of credit would become less clogged. There had 
been no marked increase in the tiansfers of land, and tho cultivator was ablo to 
obtain ndequato supplies of seed. Their canal system was the finest of India and 
perhaps in the world. Tho prevalent system of grain rents, adjusted itself 
automatically to the rise or fall in prices bo thnt there was no clash of interests 
between the landlords nnd tenants ns it occurred elsewhere. 

• Excellency have expressed his admiration for the spirit of the people, who, 

in tho face of misfortunes, and real sacrifices had kept unimpaired the tradition that 
tho payment of Government dues was matter of honour. The Government would 
nrge, whenever necessary, tho clnims of the province on the Government of India in 
produce ^ rctcnl ' on import duty on wheat and railway freight on agricultural 

No Change in Land Revenue Policy 

i P a Governor assured the Council that there was no clinngo in tho generous 
land revenue policy, followed by tho Government. Sir Herbert further informed 
i m "dd't'on to suspensions and remissions granted under the ordinary 

rule, there had been remissions of over nine lakhs for the last rabi crop on account 
of the price factor nlone. 

On the question of water rates, the Government had appointed a committee 
to report whether, in view of the present economic conditions, any readjustment in 
the occupier’s rates was necessary, nnd if bo how this could best be effected with 
ns little loss as possible to the provincial revenues. Bis Excellency stated that tho 
government would give the most careful consideration to the recommendations of 
ttic Committee. Ho further stated thnt the resettlement of Lyallpur District would 
“ ,nken m band early in the cold weather. A scheme was under examination 
wncrcby practical co-operation would bo secured of the departments concerned, in 
Hie matter of supply of superior seed for wheat cultivation. 

1° , l “ e financial position of the province, H. E. tho Governor pointed 
a nl j- bndmit was Inrgely a gamble in prices. As long ns uncertainty conti- 
Tf K” rcltn g the upward movement of agricultural values, so long would their 
position bo one of an unstable equilibrium, His Excellency said : “Tho Council will 
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not forget that it shares with the Government a position of trust, the responsibilities 
of which are more exacting, because subject to the will of Parliament, both the 
Government and the Council will shortly hand over their trusteeship to others. It 
is particularly incumbent on us that we should not embarrass the Government of 
the future by ill-considered action.” 

As regards law and order, the Governor stated that the peace of the province was 
undisturbed by any subversive movement, and expressed the appreciation of the 
Government of the manner in which the people, as a body, had refused to associate 
themselves with the programme of those who would undermine the foundations of 
Government. He thanked the Legislative Council for their uniform support in 
granting the powers necessary to control the mischievous actions of the small and 
misguided minority. 

In particular both the Council and the people had shown in no uncertain man- 
ner that they held in hatred and contempt, those who would vainly try to terrorise 
the community and administration by methods of secret assassination. So far at 
least ns this province was concerned, the people and the Council had furnished a 
reply to those who doubted the wisdom of the present proposals relating to the 
transfer of law and order to responsible Ministers. 

Concluding, His Excellency observed : “When the time comes for the Council to 
give over charge to a body more widely representative and with far larger powers, 
it will have the satisfaction of knowing that it has itself contributed mainly to its 
own Bupersession by the sense of responsibility it has consistently shown, and by 
the political consciousness it has developed in the province.” 

Official Resolutions 

27th. JULY The Council sat to-day for four hours and discussed two 
resolutions. 

Mr. Haibat Khan Doha, the mover of the first resolution which related to water 
rates, was willing to withdraw it because a committee had been set up, but a number 
of m mbers objected to the withdrawal, and the President, following parliamentary 
pracece, ruled that even if one member objected to the withdrawal, the resolution 
shotild be discussed, 

Euventually the resolution, discussion on which had been adjourned from the pre- 
vious session, was passed by 31 against 26 votes. The resolution ran : “That the 
powers of the canal authorities regarding grant of kharaba be taken from them and 
transferred-to the revenue authorities on all canals in the Punjab.” 

The next resolution, which was moved by Mr. Mubarak Ali Shah, recommending 
to the Government to convey to the Government of India, that the schedule of 
railway freight was extremely detrimental to the interests of the province in general 
and to agriculturists in partitular received general support, but the debate on it 
had not concluded, when the House adjourned. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

28th. JULY Two non-official resolutions were discussed to-day in the Council, 
which held a four hours’ sitting. 

Lahore Municipal Secretaryship 

Question time was rendered lively because of a series of supplementary questions 
in connection with the appointment of Mr. Agha Mahomed Safdar as Secretary of 
the Lahore Municipality. 

Dr. Narang read extracts from the Lahore Commissioner’s letter refusing to 
sanction the appointment of Mr. Safdar as Municipal Secretary on the ground that 
Mr. Safdar had been Taxation Officer since 1926, and from a perusal of tho 
Dobson Committee report, he was satisfied that no official who held a post of 
. responsibility in the Taxation Department in recent years was fit for promotion 
as Secretary of the Municipality. 

Mr. A. Khan drew the Government’s attention to Sir Zafar Ali’s statement, 
absolving Mr. Safdar of tho charges levelled against him. 

Mr. Mahomed Din Malik pointed out that the previous Commissioner had sanc- 
tioned the appointment until_ 31st July, and the Municipality had asked the Commi- 
ssioner to reconsider his decision. He asked whether, in the circumstances, tho 
Government would give a chance to the Municipal Committee to come to a decision 
before tho end of July. 

Dr. Narang informed the House that action was being taken. 
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RESOLUTION ON RAILWAY FREIGHTS 

The House adopted the resolution of Mr. Mubarak Ali, conveying to the 
Government of Inaia tho Council’s opinion that the schedule of railway freights 
was extremely detrimental to the interests of tho Province, particularly to agricul- 
turists. 

During the debate. Sir Sikandar Hijat repelled the charges that the Railway 
Board had been altogether unresponsive to their representations, and pointed out 
how in 1931, the Railway Board had accepted the Punjab Government’s request 
and reduced the rate by a third, as a result of which there had beeu n remarkable 
increase in the export of wheat. Ho added that, owing to the deficit railway 
budget, the original rates were restored. He assured the Council of tho Govern- 
ment’s sympathy with the resolution, which he promised to forward to tho Govern- 
ment of India. 

Corruption in the Province 

The second resolution, though withdrawn by Khan Bahadur Habibullah after 
Sir Henry Kraik’s reply, roused considerable interest, ns the mover asserted that 
bribery and corruption had largely increased in the province. The resolution 
suggested the appointment of a senior officer on special duty to report upon tho 
best means of maintaining closer touch between the officials and the masses. 

Sir Henry Craik observed that there was closer touch between tho officers and 
people compared to what was the case ten years ago and referred to the extra burden 
placed on executive officers for supplying answers to questions raised in the Council 
with regard to the various branches of the administration. The Punjab Govern- 
ment had suggested to tho officers to go on horseback and spend Borne days on 
tour. 

As regards the charge of corruption add bribery, Sir Henry was glad that the 
assertion came from an elected member at a time when similar statements made by 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer before the Joint Select Committee had been challenged by .so 
many higher authorities including cx-Viceroys. 

_ Sir Henry Craik added : “I am told by visitors who see mo from all the’ dis- 
tricts of tho province that this statement is true. It is regrettable and is a very, 
grave reproach on the administration that, in these days of education and greater 
enlightenment, the system should get worse. I do not (think tho Government, are 
to blame. They have made every effort to eradicate tho evil, unless public opinion 
shuus both the giver and the taker of bribes”. 

Concluding, Sir Henry advised Khan Bahadur Habibullah to withdraw, tho 
resolution, and allow the Zemindars’ Deputation, which 'was shortly meeting tho 
Government, to discuss the question of closer contact between officers and people. 


31et. JULY: — Tho Council adjourned sine die to-day after meeting for threo 
‘■’ay 8 - .Tho much talked of Communal formula was evidently dropped 
considering the very little attention that was devoted to tho question. 
Apart from the resolution of Khan Bahadur Hdbibulla, who recommended 
that a senior officer of Government bo placed on special duty to investigate tho 
prevalence of corrupt practices in the provincial administration and the Government 
Bill to amend the Punjab Land Revenue Act, there was no business worth a 
special mention. There was however, some amount of liveliness in tho Council, tho 
members generally speaking in their own mother tongue. 

It was interesting to observe how very much everyone seemed to be interested 

H rC t n 5 < li an< * revenue and to observo how intensely rural-minded tho 
general outlook of tho members was. 



THE BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


AUTUMN SESSION -RANGOON, 8th. to 18th. AUGUST 1933 

The Goveenor’b Opening Speech 

At the opening of the Burma Legislative Council session at Rangoon on tho 
8th. Augu«t 1933, H. E. the Governor addressed the members as follows 

I have come to address you again to-day because the Memorandum relating to 
Burma presented to the Joint Select Committee by the Secretary of Stato on 3rd 
August, and referred to -by him in his statement to the Committee on 21st July, 
has this morning been issued for publication simultaneously in England, India and 
Burma, and I wish to emphasize to you and through you to the people of Burma 
certain of its salient features. You nave copies in your hands together with the 
covering note by the Secretary of State which explains the nnture of the memorand- 
dum. The first point which I wish to bring out is that no decision either for 
separation or for federation is involved by the issue of this memorandum. The 
situation as I understand it is tho Parliament has appointed a Joint Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses to report to it on tho proposals which His Majesty’s 
Government have put forward for tho future constitution of India. As Burma now 
forms part of India its future is inextricably involved in the consideration of the 
future constitution of India and must therefore be taken account of by the joint Select 
Committee in the recommendations that it makes to Parliament. For reasons which 
you all know, and which are set forth at length in the introduction to the scheme 
and referred to in tho covering memorandum, His Majesty’s {Government have been 
unable to put definite proposals for the future of Burma before the Joint Select 
Committee and in tho footnote to paragraph 45 of the Introduction to the Indian 
White Paper, which does contain His Majesty’s Government’s definite proposals 
for the Indian constitution, Burma is specifically excepted from consideration in 
regard to the proposals therein made. The “Scheme of constitutional reform in 
Burma if separated from India” which you have in your hnnds does not constitute 
recommendations which His Majesty’s Government specifically ndvise should be 
adopted. 1 am merely emphasizing because I do not wish you to overlook it, the 
statement in tho covering memorandum. The scheme is in effect a reduction to 
concrete details of the constitution outlined by the Prime Minister in his speech on 
12th January, 1932, and, in order to make them more intelligible, these details have 
been drawn up on the lines of the Indian White Paper. Though we have heard 
during the past year a very great deal of the Prime Minister’s constitution, I think 
that the ideas of a very many of us on the subject of what it actually mennB in 
practice have been very vague and there has been a tendency to take this sentence 
or that from the Prime Minister’s speech and to build on the basis of it an 
isolated castle in the air or an imaginary deep dungeon. We already have tho 
Indian White Paper and the statement in this covering memorandum that 
should the Joint Select Committee take the view that Burma should be included in 
the Indian Federation, the proposals of tho Indian White Paper, subject to some 
consequential adjustments'would apply to Burma in the same way ns to any other 
Province gives its the basis for a comparison. It is now possible not only for the 
members of tho Joint Select Committee but also for each one of us to study the 
picture ns a whole and see tho details in their proper proportions. This is what I 
asked you to do ; put aside the preconceived ideas aud political slogans and examine 
the scheme fairly and squarely on the basis that it is a general picture of the 
sort of Bill that would be required if it were decided to separate Burma from 
India. 

I repeat that this scheme does not constitute the specific recommendations of 
His Majesty ’8 Government. The termB of reference to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee charge it with consideration of the whole question of the future constitution 
of India which, of course, at present includes Burma. The question having been 
remitted to the Committee it would be inappropriate for His Majesty’s Government 
to pronounce a decision on the question of the separation of Burma from India 

25 
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pending the Committee’s report. But the Secretary of State will be prepared to 
state to the Committee when it reassembles his views on this question and he will 
also, I understand, suggest to the Committee that it should take into consultation 
a representative delegation from Burma, not exceeding ten in number, before 
examining in detail the constitutional memorandum which he has submitted and 
before it frames any recommendation to Parliament. As the Secretary of State has 
indicated in his covering memorandum, he will probably have additional proposalBor 
modifications of the constitutional memorandum to recommend to the Committee, when 
the time comes to examine it. This, I understand, is the procedure which the Secretary 
of State contemplates, but it is of course for the Joint Committee itself to decide 
whether and on what point it would wish to have the views of the delegates from 
Burma and the date at which such delegates should be invited to attend ; and aB the 
Secretary of States statement of July 2lst indicated the Committee will bo invited to 
consider these matters after its reassembly in the autumn. 


Court Fees Amendment Bile 

After the Governor’s speech, the Bill to amend the Court Fees Act. for revising 
court fees in Burma and other purposes, moved by tho Finance Member raised 
of , protest from non-officials including Europeans, who objected to 
increasing such fees, particularly at the present time, remarking that tho Bill would 
Beek ,‘. ng 3“ 8tlco - The Government benches pointed out that the Bill 
aditfimstration C ° Ver the h ° aTy defifllt between receipt and expenditure in the civil 

The motion was passed to a division and rejected by a maioritv of 35 votes the 
Government suffering a defeat. Tho Council then adjourned . ’ 

Plea for Economies in Administration 
lutions. A TwTmotfoi:?w\r?caVdU 0mmenCed t0 ‘ dfly discUB3ion ° f non-official rose 

■ I V iew of 'he Burma Government being in a debt of 
cted memberftn m n knrp Cl1 UrK “, l ,- e Q °* erna ?enjt to appoint a committee of 

ciea memners to make recommendations for effectimr econemmo j a the adminiB- 


over 


W pr^li n V ounci1 ur B es the Government to appoini 

members to make recommendations for effecting economies 

tf Tho F*l redU J / tl0n u ln tho “P e nditure of the Government.” *“ 
ton i ” anC ° ^ e . m p e J opposed tho motion on tho ground thnt a similar commit- 


Allowances to Members 

Commit 0 and r thc°trrantTn£- C ofVh ? p C ^o\ he | 8 f 0ppi i DK allowances to tho members of the 
ing to th” Go ver n m cn t” to °n mini n , third c1l ? s , 9 - wob amended, reeommen- 

datiOTB re^rdlng^lm 1 aHownnooa 1 c0 ? m,tte ? J t0 consider and make recommen- 
expenses. Tho amended motion was mrrtrl P n' d to merabor8 and their travelling 
Council then adjourned. carried, Government supporting tho same. Tho 


i" Si an S officiaTd U ay! d t0 ' day ' ^ th ° C ° UnCil 
Burma Memorandum' 'were gWe^notic'o ^"by^'he “a^'V 01 c .? Dsi . deralio . n . of . tho 

“ jsscw " "d r :s tt r $ « « viz 

uu Hues 01 tho resolution passed in the last December session. 

14th AnrrrcT , t ,^ DIT0R Apolj0GIBEa T0 President 

sact official bU8iness W the ftft n °M r !ii!h m0d r w B S m tinB this raorn ' n B to trnn- 
House said that it Was his dutv tn ” .Pf: T C ° u ^ as tho leadc r of tho 

statement which appeared on a l c n i0 , n °*. th * 8 Co . unc *l to a certain 

Saturday tho Itanr/oon finiln A 7 „,„o tu rdny nx }$r Sunday in a daily newspaper* On 
tjpn with tho "Some ft ‘4 Notts on Ne ^ B ’ column in conncc- 

dmapprovo of the Government 0 h b r Singh to discuss and 

wrote : ‘It is most unfortunito iLt fh« m r abol,sh the Circuit Court at Mandalay, 
netted for the d“sion an Z°th “™ 3 Redout. Hardly two houfa 
President could have used hTsTsUSn : ho5fi £ ft 
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this was not done because it was known that another defeat faced the Government.’ 
The Finance Member thought that it was a plain and straightforward accusation. 
It was an accusation that the President in the exercise of his discretion acted 
deliberately so as to be unfair to the Opposition and to favour the Government 
from undergoing another defeat. 

Continuing, the Finance Member said that on Sunday the same paper wrote: 
‘It has been brought to our notice that the paragraph dealing with the adjourn- 
ment motion has been taken exception to. We wish to state that a careful perusal 
of the paragraph will show that it was not meant as any reflection on the action 

of the President. What we meant was that in an important matter such as this 

if only the President had allowed the debate to continue for a few minutes longer 
the motion would not have suffered the fate of being talked out’. The leader of 
the House thought one would have accepted that when the matter was brought 
to the notice of the paper it would have tendered an apology. The second para- 
graph was not an apology but an evasion of an apology. It was an aggravation 
of the original offence. The accusation made by the paper was both fabnlous and 

false. He said all members were not immune from criticism but he Baid criticism 

by that paper was not fair, and the paper went beyond the bounds of fair and 
legitimate criticism. It was a reckless and unfounded aspersion which was resented 
by the Council. The Finance Member then explained what happened in the Legi- 
slative Council and asked the President to take action against the paper. 

Mr. H. C. Klwo, chief whip of the people’s party, endorsed what the leader of 
the House uttered and suggested that suitable action should bo taken against the 
offending paper. 

Mr. C. J. Wodchouse associated himself with the remarks made by the Finance 
Member and hoped the President would take action. Mr. Ganga Singh agreed with 
the remarks made by the previous speakers but said that before taking any action 
the President should ask the editor to make a suitable apology. They must give 
him a chance before taking any action and hoped the Finance Member would 
agree. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyahji said he fully endorsed the statement already made by other 
members and felt that everyone of them must do their duty in maintaining the 
dignity of the House and the chair. But as thiB was one of the first cases of its 
kind in Burma he would request that the President should give a chance to the 
paper to tender due apology. 

Saw Pe Tha, Deputy President, said it was an unjustifiable remark against the 
President and associated himself with the words uttered by the other speakers. 

The President, Sir Oscar de Glanvile, said, he did not like to take notice of 
such matters but an insult was as much an insult to the chair as it was to the 
House and members bad followed the constitutional practice in asking that action 
should be taken against the paper. The press gallery was in control of the Presi- 
dent and so he proposed to deal with the matter in such a manner as would have 
the approval of the House and the order he proposed to pass was that unless suit- 
able apology was forthcoming by to-day (Monday) the representatives of the paper 
concerned , would be excluded from the public gallery and the press gallery, 

Btjkma Local Govt. Amending Bill 

15th. AUGUST Voting by the Minister for Local Self-Government and the 
Secretary to the Department on opposite sides, as a result of free voting by the Go- 
vernment benches on a non-official amendment, was a noteworthy event in the Council 
proceedings to-day during the discussion of the Local Government Amending 
Bill, which was ultimately passed. 

u Ba Pe moved an amendment to substituto certain words in one of the clauses. 
This amendment was immediately afterwards accepted by the Minister in charge, 
bat was strongly opposed by several speakers. 

At this stage, the Local Self-Government Secretary, after explaining the clauses, 
informed the House that the official members would be free to vote on the amend- 
ment. The amendment was put to vote and rejected by a' majority of eight votes. 

The members of the Executive Council and the Minister for Forests remained 
neutral, and the Minister for Local Self-Government with three other officials voted 
.for the amendment, while the Departmental Secretary and the Financial Commis- 
sioner voted againBt the amendment, the remaining officials being absent at the time 
.of voting, 
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Debate on the Bdbma Memorandum* 

17tb. AUGUST:— The Finance Member moved to-day for the consideration of tho 
(Secretary of State’s Memorandum outlining the scheme of reforms for Burma u 
separated from India. He informed the House that officials would not participate in 
the discussion. . . , 

The President ruled out three Anti-Separntionst amendments, rejecting the scheme, 
pointing out that these were irrelevant motions, there being no proposal for accep- 
tance or rejection of the scheme. The President acceded to tho Anti-Separatiomst 
desire for an hour’s adjournment of the House, to consider the situation, 

Dr. Ba Mato and V. Chit Hlaing, leaders of the two Anti-Separatiomst parties 
made statements that no useful purpose would be served in participating _ in tho 
discussion, qb they adhered to tne Anti-separation policy. When the discussion 
started, both the Anti-Separation parties walked out of the Council. 

18th. AUGUST The motion for tho consideration of the Secretary of State’s 
memorandum was further discussed to-day. 

The speakers included both the Ministers and the members of the People’s and 
the Independent parties and, European, Indian, Karen and Anglo-Indian representa- 
tives. These criticised the details of the proposals laid down in the memorandum. 

The Burmese members, all Separationists, expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
proposals, as falling far short of the national aspirations. They strongly _ urged 
control of immigration, abolition of communal representation, and the inclusion of 
a provision for the automatic growth to full responsible government. They remarked 
that the Governor’s powers were too wide. 

U Ba Pe, Leader of tho People’s Party, observed that his party’s views had been 
already placed before the Burma Round Table Conference. So ho fonched a few 
points, and said that at the samo time, he would not bo giving a final opinion, nB 
the proposals wero not. final. 

Sir J. A. Maung Oyi, Forest Minister, giving his views aB an elected member 
and ns leader of the Independent Party, said that his party, consisting of Indians 
and Burmans, approved of the scheme and wished that this had been published 


*In December, 1932 the question of separation from India on the basis of the 
Constitutions outlined by His Majesty’s Government, or of inclusion, as a British 
Indian Province, in the Indian Federation, formed the subject of a protracted debate 
in the Burma Council. The Council, eventually, on 22nd December, adopted 
the following resolution : — It (1) opposed the separation of Burma from . India 
on the basis of the constitution outlined by the Prime Minister on 12th January 
1932 ; (2) emphatically opposed the unconditional and permanent federa- 

tion of Burma with India ; (3) promised continued opposition to the separation of 
Burma from India except on certain conditions ; and (4) proposed that, in the event 
of these conditions not being fulfilled. Burma should be included in tho Indian 
Federation on special conditions differentiating her from other Provinces and includ- 
ing the right to secede at will from the Federation. 

Such n Resolution indicated no clear choice between the alternatives that had 
bgen placed before the Council. But it was hoped that, in the light of tho Indian 
\Vhiic Paper published in March 1933 and in the light also of the statement made 
uy the becretary of Slate for India on 20th March in answer to questions in tho 
iiousc of Commons, ns to the nature of tho two alternatives still open for choice 
by Burma, the Council might yet give a Icsb equivocal indication of tho 

desire of the people of Burma in respect of tho two courses offered. Accor- 
ding!y, a spccin! session of the Council wob, at the request of the majority of* the 
party leaders, summoned for 25th April 1933 and was held between that date and Oib. 
•May. Hub special session proved entirely unfruitful. It was prorogued on Gth May 
without any resolution being adopted either for Burma’s inclusion in the Indian 
i'cderntion or for the separation of her Government from that of India. Ab a result, 
lucre was available no other authoritative indication of the considered view of tho 
representatives of the people of Burma as to the course which should be adopted 
inao * t co '} taincc ' ,n the negative and conditional Resolution of 22nd December 
„; n second paragraph of that Resolution the Council expressed 

•witi, t,? 5; cn jblinticnlly opposed to unconditional and permanent Federation 
tmm i«j?' -there was an almost unanimous opinion in fnvonr of ultimate separation 
m inaia and against federation on the samo terms as the other Provinces of India. 
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before the last general election, aB there would have been a different get of people 
in the Council. 

Europeans urged that there should be continuity of the existing rights and 
privileges for trade and protection of the personnel of the police from interference by the 
Minister. The protection of Indian minority rights was urged by Indian members, who 
asked for protection of Labour and the treatment of both immigrant and indigenous 
Indian labour on a footing of equality with Burmese labour. 

The representative of the Anglo-Indian community asked for two seats in the 
future Council and for the retention of communal representation as at present. 

The Karen representative pleaded for equal share in the administration of tho 
conntry'with Burmans, The Council was at this stag & prorogued. 




AUTUMN SESSION- SHILLONG, nth to 16th SEPTEMBER 1933 
The Governor’s Address 

His Excellency Sir Michael Keane, Governor of Assam, opened tho Autumn 
Session . of the Assam Council at Shillong on the 11th, September 1933. 
Addressing, the House His Excellency referred to the financial position 
of the province when he had addressed the House a year ago and said 
that it remained the same when he addressed tho Council again last March 
and at the present moment was still the same. If there was any difference 
it might be oaid that the clouds of financial anxiety were now darker 
and even lowering. At the end of the present financial year the province would 
bo in debt to tho extent of at least a crore and a quarter and the present prospect 
was that aB days went on the province was simply ’accumulating debts with no 
means of stemming the tide of losses. The Government had made all possible re- 
trenchment in expenditure and there was nothing really left to do, except pruning, 
but prunings could no longer cover either (the deficits or the debts. 

Some people had suggested drastic retrenchment in the departments of Educa- 
tion and Local Self-Government. In regard to this His Excellency said that edu- 
cation had perhaps suffered tho least, but he believed that thoso departments wore 
the last resources they had to turn to. Another suggestion that had been made 
was to carry on with one member and one Minister. He believed that a reduction 
like that would mean the breaking away from the principle of increasing association 
of representatives of the people with every branch of administration — a cardinal 
principle of the great constitutional changes that were made in 1921. .He believed 
it was simply a' counsel of despair. The question had been discussed in the past, 
but. discussed. only to be dropped. His Excellency added that such n step would 
be illegal. His Excellency said that the great three heads of revenue had failed 
to retrieve tho financial condition of the province and any proposal for extra taxation 
at the present juncture wns also out of the question. 

But there was one great source of revenue, namely, oil, last year’s return 
showing an outturn of 12 million gallons of petrol hnd 23 million gallons of kero- 
sene oil, totalling 35 million gallons yielding a crore and a quarter of rupees in 
duties. A province like Assam which had been a source of this revenue although 
harassed by poverty and too poor to have a university or a high court or train- 
ing college or even a single hospital for women throughout the length and breadth 
of the country was not allowed to touch a single pie of this one crore and-a 
quarter of the income, the whole amount going to the Central Government. It was 
naturally difficult for the province to acquiesce in the justice of that arrangement, 
The province had made every effort to get representation in the Third Round Table 
Conference to present their case, but failed, whereas Bengal could find representa- 
tion, though Dot in an official, in the person of Sir N. N. Sarkar and succeeded in 
establishing her claim to the jute excise duty. It was truo that there was a talk 
that Assam would get a subvention or subventions, but His Excellency maintained 
that ABsam’B claim was for justice and not for charity, Assam fully realised the 
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diffienltie3 of tho Central Government, but would respectfully urge that while 
sacrifice was required from all for the sake of the Central Government, it should 
not bo a poor province like Assam that should be asked to make the greatest sacrifice 
of nil. His Excellency then referred to a bright spot in Assam’s economic outlook, 
namely, the tea industry. He congratulated the industry on their prospects which 
were more promising at the present time than during the last three years and said 
that their success was due to their own efforts. That was a prospect, he thought, 
which would react favourably on the whole province. His Excellency concluded 
by referring to the political condition of the province which he was glad to note 
was one of profound quiet. The Government had won peace by firmness and ho 
snid that the breakers of law might rest assured that _ wjth equal firmncBB and 
without bitterness, anger or revenge they would maintain it. 

Adjournment Motion Lost 

12th. SEPTEMBER : — Non-official business was done in the Council to-day. The 
resolution of Mr. Brindaban Chandra Gosicami that provision should be made in 
the next year’s budget for improvements in Berry White Medical School, the only 
medical school in tho province, was carried without a division. 

Mr. Jogendranath Oohain’s motion regarding the formation of a committee to 
consider and solvo the problem of unemployment among indigenous middle class 
people of tho province was discussed but was not concluded duo to the adjournment 
motion of Babu Sanat Kumar Das regarding the flood havoc in August in Cachar 
and Sylhet. The adjournment motion was lost after fuil discussion by 30 votes 
against 7. - 

The Hon’blo President drew the Hon. Member’s attention to the responsibility 
involved in bringing adjournment motions which were tantamount to a 
censure on the Government in a light hearted Bpirit. The Council then adjourned. 

Non- Official Resolutions 

13th. SEPTEMBER : — The Council devoted tho whole of to-day to non-official busi- 
ness. Tho resolution of Mr. Jogendranath Gohain for appointment of a committeo to 
solve unemployment in tho province was carried by 22 votes against 11. 

Resolutions of Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury and Babu Bircndralal Das for 
appointing a member of the Indian Medical Servico as the Director of Public 
Health to be discontinued as a measure of economy were withdrawn. 

The resolution of Maulavi Munawar Ali to the effect that enforcement of the 
Assam Local Rates (Amendment) Act, 1932 should bo kept in abeyance till tho 
province was relieved of tho present economic distress wns-withdrawn. 

The resolution of Mr. Benin Ch. Ghose that the day of tho demise of Deb 
Damodar bo observed ob a public holiday was withdrawn. 

Tho resolution of Rai Bahadur Nilambar Dutta recommending that tho proposed 
enhancement in tho rntes of land revenue for ordinary and special cultivation ns a 
result of settlement operations, now going on in Lakhipur district, be postponed 
for next three years on consideration of tho present economic depression nnd the 
condition of raiyats was withdrawn on the assurance of tho Government. Tho 
Council then adjourned, 

Reduction of Land Revenue 

14th. SEPTEMBER : — The Council devoted the whole of to-day to non-official 
business. Tho only important resolution passed was that of Sj. Rohini Kumar 
Chaudhury recommending reduction of fifty per cent, land revenue payablo for 
tho year 1933-34. 

Maulavi Munawar Ali moved that Hub Council docs approve of the annexed 
memorandum and authorise its president to sign it on behalf of members of the 
Council and to submit to tho Chairman of the Joint Select Committee as early ns 
Possible by such agency as he thought fit. 

: The memorandum dealt with the financial problems of the province nnd prayed 
to tho Chairman of the Joint Select Committeo for the favour of laying it beforo 
the members of the joint Select Committee for consideration beforo they proceed 
to make their report on the White Paper proposals. The memorandum detailed 
among other things the want of a University in the province, a High Court and 
^,i K F tura ! tvant of funds for general education, want of hospitals 

ano utspensaries commensurate with the needs of the province, want of a central 
prison ana want of forest roads,, also the heavy fall in opium revenue duo !to the 
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present opium policy. The important remedy it suggested was the duty from oi 
produced in the province which should be handed over to the province. As regards 
the prospects for 1933-34, there was a heavy fall under Innd revenue, excise and 
stamps during the first quarter and the prospects for the remaining portion of the 
year were gloomy. 

The memorandum prayed in the name of fairness, justice and equity for safe- 
guarding the very existence of the province and enabling it to have the amenities 
of a civilised and autonomous Government to provide in the constitution act for 
allocation to Assam of the entire proceeds of the excise duty on petrol and keroseno 
manufactured within the province. 

Assam Money-lenders’ Bill 

15th. SEPTEMBER The Council to-day took up official business. The Hon’ble 
Sir Saadulla introduced the Assam Moneylenders’ Bill 1933 and the motion for 
circulation for eliciting public opinion was carried, the object of the Bill being to 
make better provision for control of money-lending and give additional powers to 
courts to deal with money-lenders in Assam. The Bill in the ranin followed recom- 
mendations of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee of 1931. The Bill 
contained no provision for licensing of money lenders. Following the recommenda- 
tions of the Central Banking Committee the Bill also contained no provision for fix- 
ing an absolute maximum rate of interest. 

Demands for supplementary grants and excess grants were allowed. 

The most important of the demands was a grant of Bs. 20,000 for a women’s 
hospital at Shillong. The non-recurring cost in building sanitary fittings etc. was 
estimated at one lakh, out of which the Red Cross Society, Assam branch, 
collected donations amounting to Rs. 40,000 and the Government proposed to meet 
the balance of Rs. 60,000. The recurring coBt was Rs, 18,000 annually and Govern- 
ment proposed to make an annual grant of Rs. 16,000 for running the situation. 
Out of the sum of Rs. 60,000 to be met from provincial funds, a Bum of Rs. 20,000 
would only be required for the expenditure during the current year and this amount 
was granted to-day. 

Maulvi Munaicar Alt’s resolution regarding keeping in abeyance the operation of 
the Assam Local Rates Amendment Act of 1932 was passed by the Council. 

16th. SEPTEMBER : — In the Council the discussion was continued on Sir 
Muhammad Saadula’s motion, moved yesterday, for grant of au additional sum of 
Rs. 667 under the head ‘ expenditure in England” so as to cover the overseas pay 
proposed to be paid by Government to Mr. Woodford Livestock, dairy expert for 
Jauuaty to March 1934. Mr. Woodford was taken in 1929 (1st January) on a five 
years’ contract and Government's present proposal was to keep Mr. Woodford on a 
permanent basis on the new scale of pay on completion of contract. 

Before the commencement of the discussion tne Eon’ble President pointed out 
certain irregularities in this demand in that Mr. Woodford’s pay for a whole year 
was budgeted for in the last March session, instead of for 9 months which would 
complete the period of contract and the matter was not brought to the pointed 
notice of the House. The consent of the Council to the demand would mean their 
consent to retention of Mr. Woodford permanently which matter had not yet been 
considered by the Council. Ab want of consent of the Council to grant the sum 
asked for, would not . embarrass the Government ns Mr, Woodford’s pay had 
already been provided for a whole year, the President suggested that tho matter 
might conveniently be brought before the Council in the next March session 
when members would bate an opportunity of expressing their views on 
the question. On this understanding the demand was withdrawn. The Council was 
then prorogued. 



THE B.&fl. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The monsoon session of tho Bihar Council opened at Ranchi on tho 29th August 
1931. After interpellations, the Council proceeded with the discussion of supplementary 
demands. A supplementary demand for Rs. 10,000 for reorganisation scheme of 
the excise department aroused opposition from non-official members, beverat me ' 
bers criticised tho scheme holding that increased expenditure on the scheme wouta 
not be justified in view of the decline of excise revenue and tho Government naa 
not established urgency of the demand which could be brought in time for the 

Sir %anesh Dutt Singh, Minister for Excise defended tho demand. It was 
pointed out that reorganisation was designed to increase supervision and give 
Excise Superintendents more time to get out in districts and suppress mal-prnctico 
and stimulate increased activities against smugglers, illicit distillers and thus safe- 
guard tho excise revenue. The scheme was an experimental one for two years and 
Government contemplated creation of an additional post of a Deputy Commissioner 
of Excise, abolition of five existing poBts of Superintendents, including one of the 
selection grade, and the creation of nine posts of Deputy Superintendents and 
increase tho number of Inspectors from forty to sixty-ono. The demand was 
passed 43 voting for and 26 against. 


30tb. AUGUST : — The Hon. Mr. J. A. Eubback introduced the Bihar & Orissa 
Cess ( Amendment ) Bill , 1933, and moved its reference to a Select Committee. The main 
change proposed in the Bill was to givo tho Collector the discretion to decide, whether 
revaluation should be made not in the existing provision of the law, making it obliga- 
tory on the Collector to make revaluation if an application for odo is filed and tho 
particular party, at whoso request and for whose benefit revaluation was made, was 
required by amending the Act to pay its cost. 

Tho landlord members opposed the Bill. A Non-official amendment.for tho circula- 
tion of the Bill wob passed by the Council, 43 voting for and 28 againBt it. 


31st. AUGUST Tho Council discussed non-official resolutions to-day. Mr. 
ifonindranath Mukhcrjee moved the first resolution, urging that the Jharia 
Water Board should be empowered to appoint tho engineer of tho Board end bo 
vested with other powers of control over him. 

Mr.. Abdul Oliani, Mr. Kalyan Singh and Mr. Srikrishna Prasad supported tho 
resolution. The Government, opposing the resolution, pointed out that they could not 
divest the responsibility of control over tho engineer bb the efficiency and safety of the 
water works supply which was one of the biggest in Indin, depended on the efficien- 
cy of eugineer. Considerations of tho health of tho workers and the mining popu- 
lation and the vast sum advanced by tho Government towards tho supply must 
weigh with the Government, and control could not, therefore, be transferred without 
incurring a risk. The resolution was carried by 36 votes to 35. 

Mr. Alahommed Shaft's resolution regarding the establishment of an institute in 
tho province for tho training of the workers in rural welfare and rural reconstruc- 
tion and Khan Bahadur Saghirul JIuq’s amendment for developing the existing 
instituto for tho purpose were under discussion when the House adjourned. 

, l^th. DECEMBER : — At the special session of tho Council convened for 
tho election of the President in place of Mr. Nirsii Narayan Sinha who was 
appointed a Member of tho Executive Council, Mr. ixajandhari Sinha was elected 
President securing 50 votes against 48 secured by tho rival candidate, Mr. Sachchi- 
aananda Sinha. Khan Bahadur Shah Mahomed Yehyn, tho Muslim candidate, was 
eliminated in the first ballot, securing only 23 votes. 

R . 0 approval of his Excellency the Governor to the election of Mr. Rajandhari 
„' n , *? 1 resident being communicated to the Houso, he was the recipient of con- 

gratulations from nil sections. 

B I ,ecia ! order for the continuanco of tho Bihar Tenancy Amend- 
ibn n? 1 ' the Rinar and Orissa Local Self-Government Act Amendment Bill and 
vrorm d ° n! 0nsia Municipalities Act Amendment Bill, the Council was 



OPENING DAY- AJMER, THE 14th. OCTOBER 1933 


The fifteenth session of the Hindu Maha Sabha met at Ajmer on the 14th. October 
1933 beforo a large gathering, including a large number of ladies and amidst scenes of 
great enthusiasm nnd shouts of “Hindu Dharma fci jai.” The proceedings commenced 
with the girls of the Kanya Gurukul, Baroda, and Master Mohan providing music 
exhorting Hindus to awake and arise. ... 

Among those present on the dais were: Raja Narcndrannth, Mr. Hariji 
( inventor of the Hindi linotype ) Rev. Pagadar f Chinn ), Dharanadity 
(Nepal), Mr. Asagnge ( Burma ), Mr. Rattapala ( Sind ). Mr. K. Srinivas (Ceylon), 
Baba Savarkar, Mr. Padamrnj Jain, Anandpriya (Gujarat), Mr. Damram Bagai 
(North-West Frontier), Mr. Nekiram Sharma. Mr. Narendranath Das (Bengal), Mr. 
Nnrayan Dutt (Delhi), Mr. Srinivas Chetty (Madras), Mr. Dharamvir (Lahoro), Mr. 
Jotishnaker Dixit, Mr. Jagatnarainlal and Mr: Gaurishanker, General Secretaries, 
and Mr. Ganpat Rai, Secretary of the Maha Sabha. 

After welcoming the delegates and visitors, the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, in the course of his address in Hindi, said that the Hindus were passiug 
through the. most critical time known in their history, and must unite if they 
wanted to exist as a community. This Conference, he said, had been convened to 
tackle the most important problem, affecting the existence of Hindus, nnd none 
could accordingly guide them better than Bhai Parmanand, whom he eulogised 
at length. 

Thereafter Dr. Radha Kumnd Muhherjca (Bengal) proposed Bhai Par am an and to 
the Chair. He criticised the Communal Award, nnd said that Hindus had fallen on 
evil days, simply because no leader called himself a Hindu in the way .in which the 
Agn Khan, Mr. Jinnah and Sir Akbar Hydari called themselves Moslem. He criti- 
cised the Hindu delegates to the Round Table Conference, saying that they had 
spoilt the Hindu case by quarrelling amongst themselves. He condemned communn- 
lism, explaining that it was against Hindu religion, but pointed out that they 
must oppose other communities when they demanded “unjust advantages.” 

Proceeding, the Chairman paid a high tribute to Bhai Parmanand snying that 
he had made tremendous sacrifices for Hinduism, and none could consequently be 
more fitted than him to lead the Hindus nt this critical juncture, when their very 
existence was threatened. 

. The Chairman attacked the Congress policy, and said that the present pitiable 
plight of Hindus was “due to the confusion of issues in the brains of Congress 
leaders”. adding that if Hindus persisted in following the Congress, “they would 
be dashing their heads against the rocks.” Concluding, he appealed to the Congress 
to reconsider the whole problem, and come to some decision. 

The proposal being duly seconded and supported by delegates from all over the 
country, including Sushila Devi on behalf of women, Bhai Parmanand took the 
chair, amidst shouts of “Bhai” Parmanandki Jai”. The President then began to deliver 
his address in Hindi at 2-30 and finished it at about 5 p. m. The following are 
extracts from his speech :— 

The Ppesidektial Speech 

I thank you very much for the honour you have done me by electing me to pre- 
side over this session of the Hindu Mahasabha, 

At this critical time of our history the attention of the country, as well as of the 
Hindus, is centred on one point, that is the constitution that is proposed and is 
being discussed iu London. Without distracting your attention to other points 
which have been already discussed and decided by the Mahasabha at its other 
gatherings, I immediately take up this subject which is of the greatest importance at 
this moment. 

The rising of the people accompanied by a mutiny of the army in 1857 is an 
event of far-reaching importance in the history of India. Then we find, for the first 
time, three distinct parties in India, the Hindus and the Mahomedaus with their 

26 
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separate consciousness provoked on account of the injury done to. their respective 
religious susceptibilities, having risen ngainst the third, their British rulers, -too 
lc 3 son of this revolt was not going to be lost on the British people. It is no longer 
a secret that it was the Government which took the initiative in founding the 
Indian National Congress in order to provide for the Indian people an outlet tor 
the ventilation of their grievances and thus to serve the purpose of the safety valve 
to let out the steam produced by the discontent against a foreign government. Tho 
Congress was started as a non-communal body, by non-communnl persons on non- 
commuoal lines, But within a period of three or four years after its being founded. 

Sir Syed Ahmed who had lived and taken part in the event of 1857 and at that 

time occupied the position of a lender of the Molsems, went out of tho Congress 

and succeeded in persuading the Mahomedans to keop out of it, thus making tho 

Congress a non-Mahomedan body. 

It appears that the Government followed a policy of non-interference till 190o 
when a new wave of patriotism swept over the country as a reaction against the 
internal policy inaugurated by Lord Curzon by the partition of Bengal and tho 
great external event the Russo-Japanese War, in which a rising Asiatic poster camo 
into conflict with a European people. In 1906 two important events took place 
which indicated a change in the policy of Government. One was the foundation of 
the Moslem League in Dacca with the object of counter-balancing the influence . of 
the Indian National Congress, and the other the waiting of a Moslem deputation 
headed by H. H. the Aghn Khan on the Viceroy to put forth tho claim of sepa- 
rate representation in tho Imperial Council for the Moslem community. Tho latter 
is generally described as a ''Command performance.” The policy of the Government 
henceforth began to be marked by tho grant of special favours to the Moslem com- 
munity in all departments and this change led to the theory of “n favourite wife”. 
It is to the credit of the Punjab Hindus that they not only saw through this game 
but tried to find out some way to meet it. In 1903, for tho first time . tho Hindu 
Snbha movement was started in the Punjab, and it is a noteworthy fact that all the 
leading Hindus, in spito of their different wayB of thinking, joined this movement- 
If wo Btudy tho reasons which were given for the inauguration of this movement, 
wo shall find that they were exactly the same which we bco repeated almost in iden- 
tical words even up to the present day. It seems that the Punjab continued to bo 
under the influence of this movement for some years until the repressive policy of 
tho Punjab Government duriug tho time of tho Great War placed n check on 
almost every movement in tho Punjab and until finally the Congress-League Pact 
of Lucknow in 1916 gave it a death blow. 

Non-Co-oferation and Khilafat 


In 1920, Bide by sido with the introduction, of reforms in the Government of 
Indin, we meet with two different movements. The first is tho Non-co-operation 
movement, started by Mahatma Gandhi nnd taken up by tho Indian National 
Congress and the second, that of the Khilafat aiming at bringing the Mahomcdan 
community round to make common cause with .the Congress, The underlying idea 
of the Khilafat movement was to preach to the Maliomedau community in India 
that tho destruction of tho Caliphate meant the destruction of Islam nnd that for 
this the British Government were responsible. The Non-co-operation nnd Khilafat 
movements held the field for a period of about two years. This period, however, was 
i “y, a sudden outbreak of Hindu-Moslem riots throughout tho country. 
The Mahomcdan Press and the Mullahs raised the old cry of “ Islam in danger 1 ” 
and proclaimed that the pinying of music before the mosques by tlie Hindus in 
their religious processions was destructive of Islam nnd tho Mahomedntis should 
resist it at any cost. This sudden aggressiveness on the part of the Muslims 
nttended by occasional murders of Hindu leaders again awakened in the Hindus 
n spontaneous feeling of the great need of seif-defenco nnd self-preservation. Tbo 
growth of .this feeling once more turned the mind away from the Congress nnd eavo 
rise to the Hindu Sangatlian movement. I believe most firmly that if tho Hindu 
icaaers hna gone on with this new movement, they would entirely have saved tho 
n '”V 0 . t ' many n pitfall nnd danger, nnd that if the Hindu Sabhn met with 

a 'her failure, it was undoubtedly due to the desertion of its own leaders. As 
oc^n* , £ii n w^’. Un ^ 0r t un , i } te I" f° r *hc Hindus, the nppcnrance of (be Simon Corami- 
member on it, agniti placed the Hindu Sabhn movement 
»!u. ?L t l ckKr ? u ” d and *lf e ^ eac *J r8 H'hdu Snbbn joined hands with those of 

tut) ixmgrcss to oppose tho working of tho Simon Commission. I do not think I 
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should omit to mention here that it was due to a strong Hindu feeling amongst 
the Punjab Hindus that made them act io opposition to the move of the Hindu 
leaders in other provinces and co-operate with the Simon Commission. 

Challenge to Produce a Unanimous Constitution 

I believe Lord Birkenhead, the then Secretary of Stato for India, played a very 
subtle and clever trick on the Indian leaders when he suggested, in the form of a 
challenge, that Indians could not produce a unanimous constitution for the country. 
This trick aimed at turning the attention of the Congress lenders to a riddle which 
was impossible of solution by them. That was a sort of trap for the Congress. Now 
commenced a series of Unity Conferences to settle the Hindu-Moslem problem. On the 
side of the MnhomednnB proposals were made one after another, demanding special 
communal rights which ultimately took the shape of fourteen distinct points. The 
Congress wns prevailed upon to appoint a committee with Pandit Motilal Nehru at 
its head, to draw up a scheme for a constitution and obtain the agreement of the 
Moslem leaders to it. This game continued until the Simon Commission had finish- 
ed their work and made their recommendations with regard to the future constitu- 
tion of India. The country and the whole of tho Press were so full of talk about 
the Hindu-Moslem Unity and such an unusual amount of importance was attached 
to it that a very strange and somewhat funny theory came to be believed in uni- 
versally that Hindu-Moslem Unity was the only and surest condition for the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. May I add that I always held this theory to be simply ridiculous 
and never pinned my faith on this so-called Uuity conferences. The Congress lea- 
ders very conveniently forgot one simple fact that Hindu-Moslem Unity could be of 
some use in our political struggle only if this feeling of unity ‘.was actuated by a 
common devotion to the Motherland, while a unity that was obtained by means of 
pacts and in a spirit of bargaining could not render the slightest service to the 
cause of the country. The Moslems who entered into these discussions about unity 
in a spirit of bargaining could not but make their pacts with that party who would 
offer them the greatest advantage. Tho Congress leaders could not understand that 
the terms they could offer to the Moslems could in no case be so advantageous as 
the terms offered by the Government. Anyhow the Nehru Report did offer an 
outline for a constitution which was signed by the Mahomedan members. But very 
soon the Moslem members withdrew their signatures and the much-desired unity 
never materialised. The Congress, however, in its Calcutta session gave an ultima- 
tum to tho Government and fixed one year for the sanction of the Nehru Scheme. 
The_ year passed away but the Government paid no heed to it. In the Lahoro 
session the Congress fixed complete independence as its goal and Mahatma Gandhi 
was entrusted to lead the movement to achieve that independence. 

Declaration of Independence by the Congress 

Mahatma Gandhi started his new movement with the manufacture of contraband 
salt. Although to a Btudent of history all this appears strange, Mahatma Gandhi 
and his numerous followers did believe that their movement of non-violent Civil 
Disobedience wns a newly-discovered and the best possible method to make India 
free. This open declaration on the part of the Congress was nothing short of an 
attempt to create a revolution in the country. It should be remembered that so far 
the Congress, in all the phases through which it bad passed, had remained a non- 
revolutionary movement and had followed the line ef evolution. The followers of 
the Mahatma were so blinded, by an implicit faith in his great virtues that they 
could not see the sudden change that had come over the Congress. Neither could 
they realise how difficult it was for the Civil Disobedience movement to shake the 
foundations of a solid organisation like the system of British Government nor could 
they see that Hindu-Moslem unity, on the magical power of which they had based 
all their hopes, was a thing which they could never attain. The Moslem community 
proved thenselves more shrewd and clcaverer than the Hindus had imagined them 
to be. While the Congress wns engaged in the task of overthrowing the Govern- 
ment by non-violent methods and in heaping condemnation on tho Simon Commi- 
ssion, the Commission were busy writing their report and making their recommen- 
dations. Whatever the worth of their recommendations, there can be not doubt that 
the Commission did make an honest attempt to solve the most complicated commu- 
nal problem of India. But it seems, the solution proposed by the Commission suited neither 
tho Mahomedan leaders nor the Government of India. The dissatisfaction of the Con- 
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grcss Press with the Simon Commission tind its work was so great that they did not 
care even to look at the Commission’s proposals. Thus it. became a very easy thing 
for the Government to set aside quietly the recommendations of the Commission, 
apparently to pacify the discontent in India but in reality to oppose a pro-Moslem 
constitution. With this object a conference consisting of a number of the nomi- 
nees of the Government was set up. 

Communal Problem Brought in the Forefront. 

In the course of the first Bound Table Conference, the communal problem wns 
once more presented in its most acute form as a bar to a further constitutional 
progress. This was again another trap. The Simon Commission had described 
the communal problem as a most important and highly controversial one. At tho 
6ame time, supposing it to be inenpable of solution by mutual agreement of tho 
two communities, they had laid down their solution for it. I think, in such a case, 
tho question should not have been raised at all, at the Bound Table Conference 
and even when it was raised and no agreement waB reached, the Commission’s 
unanimous recommendation on that point was already there which, considering 
the statutory position and the importance of the investigation of the Commission 
should have been the last thing to be ignored. Again, when after tho so-called 
truce between the Government and Mahatma Gandhi, Mahatma Gandhi went to 
London, instead of negotiating with the British Government he began to follow the 
willo'-the-wisp theory of Hindu-Moslem unity. Knowing full well that his failuro 
was a foregone conclusion, the new Conservative Government of England Bottled 
with the Moslem leaders and a friendly alliance wns established between them. This 
alliance wns the inevitable outcome of Mahatma Gandhi’s wrong altitudo and 
hnndjing. As a result of this, the Premier took it upon himself to find out a fresh 
solution of tho communal problem and impose it upon India. This solution was 
announced on August 17, 1932, under the name of the Communal Award. It was 
supplemented by another announcement some time later. 


The Co.mmunal Award : An Arbitrary Decision 
. The Communal Award proper aims at creating a number of strong Moslem pro- 
vinces in India and the supplementary announcement lias the definito object of 
creating a balance of power at the Centre among the two communities. To say 
that the Communal ' Award wns given by the Government after the communities 
had failed to come to any mutual settlement, is far from true. So far ns tho allo- 
cation of seats in the Assembly goes, this matter was never brought up for public 
discussion, nor was it ever dreamt of by the Hindus that by a simple stroke of 
the pen the Secretary of State would reduce the Hindus to the position of an insig- 
nificant minority at the Centre. The reason is clear. There is an open alliance 
between the British Government and the Moslems. What should bo the future 
line of action for the Hindus? The final question that every one of ub should 
Put to himself is : Under the circumstances when the power of gift is in tho hands 
t L? r crnment, can ? n y one ' a f tcr all that has happened, believe in the possibility 
of Hindu-Moslem unity ? We are, as if, at the parting of the Ways. Those among 
us who still believe in the possibility of that unity have to find out and adopt 
some new course of action for themselves. In my view, we have reached a stage 
where the Congress with its theory of Swaraj through Hindu-Moslem unity and 
Civil Disobedience goes entirely out of tho field. 

ii in real nature of . Moslem mentality could be understood only in the Punjab, 
the Maharashtra and Rajpulnna where the people had carried on a struggle against 
, c Moslem domination and where the Hindu mind had been nourished upon such 
traditions. Our great misfortune, however, lay in this, that file two great provinces, 
lit C '\ir . rnS al i ,ngal, which have led the country in the matter of the adoption 
fought and methods, remained practically devoid of Hindu feeling, 
i lie chmculty still stands in the way of tho future progress of the Hindus. The 
Inrinnr . and t "T- l( ? rs , who come from the south cannot correctly estimate the 
Political situation in India and, there being very little of Hindu 
(nr i ?. 15 ". fes In “ cn ?' th cy, cannot sec that the proposed communal constitution 
[l,?'" 13 " vcr >! clever device to divide the Hindus from the Mnhomcdaiis and 
abu L\nrT frJi 1 ! evcr , in - a mutun * struggle. The Moslems who have so far 

If tVi„ E vtl.?!?! ,n .K part in any political agitation, are given the lion’s share, 
double fihvrrr 8 ln d U, 7 J .i, 61lbmit . , to these proposals, they nrc doomed to undergo 
lavery and if they resist and continue their struggle for self-government, 
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a Government of the people as a whole by the people themselves for tho good of 
the people, they will meet with resistance not from the Government but from a 
community living side by side with them in every town and village. _ There can be 
no doubt that the resistance which is supported by a people living in the country 
is apt to be much more formidable and the issue much more doubtful. 

The Cases of Bengal and the Centre 

For illustration, let us take the case of Bengal. Who docs not know that, it 
was the Bengal Hindus who were the life and soul of a political _ strugglo in this 
country and it was they who took the most prominent part in the work of the 
Congress for tho last fifty years, while the Mahomedans in Bengal neither aspired 
nor moved a finger to help the struggle. But what reward do the Bengal Hindus 
get in the proposed constitution ? Out of 250 seats proposed for the Bengal Coun- 
cil, 119 seats arc assigned to the Moslems {55 p. c.). The Hindus 145 p. c.) Bhould 
have got 97.5 seats according to the proportion, but they are allotted only eighty, 
out of which thirty will go to the Depressed Classes. Tims the Hindus, who have 
been so anxious for Swaraj and who nave made so great sacrifices to obtain self- 
government, will occupy in a house of 250 only Bixty seats. The balance of power 
then, if it slips from the hands of the Mahomedans, would be with the Europeans. 
It is argued that the Mahomedans form a majority of the population in Bengal, 
and the rule of the majority must be accepted. In order to test the truth of this 
argument let us turn to the proposals with regard to the centre. We find that the 
Hindus who form 75 per cent of the population of India are assigned only 105 
scats in a house of 250, i. e. 42 per cent, of the total seats ; and the Moslems who 
form 25 per cent, would get 82, i. e. 33 per cent. The European community which 
has got practically no percentage in the population would get 26 and act as a 
buffer between the Hindu and the Moslem members in the proposed Federal 
Assembly. The injustice of this allocation becomes fully manifest when we place 
proposals in contrast with those made by the Simon Commission. While retaining 
separate electorates on the insistence of the Mahomcdan community and retaining 
nil the weightage wh ch tho Mahomedans had got in various provinces according to 
the Lucknow Pact they could not think of acceding to the Moslem demand of 
establishing a statutory Moslem majority in the Punjab and in Bengal. At the 
Centre, the Commission assigned to MahomedanB 75 seats in a house of 250, i. c. 
30 per cent, and to the Hindus 150. i. e, 60 per cent, and 25, i, c. 10 per cent, 
seats were assigned to Europeans, Sikhs and special constituencies. It is beyond 
human understanding why such a flagrant departure has been made in the solution 
unanimously recommended by the Simon Commission. 

The New Situation and the Hindus 

Looking at the circumstances that lie before us, I can say that wc have not 
como to the end of our journey, but consequent upon the proposed constitution we 
have entered upon a new struggle which, I am afraid, would be much more formi- 
dable than the one we have been carrying on up till now. Looking at the condition 
of the Hindus in the various provinces, each having its eyes turned in a different 
direction I cannot but add that the future is very gloomy and dark for the Hindus. 
I do not use these words by way of any discouragement but with the clear object 
of pointing out that if the Hindus have a will to live in this country aB a living 
raco they shall have to make gigantic efforts, much more gigantic than they have 
hitherto made. At the same time, I take this opportunity of giving expression to 
my feelings ns well as those of the Hindus on the communal aspect of the proposed 
constitution. 

I have to warn the British statesmen of tho great perils involved in the continu- 
ance of the present anti-Hindu policy. It will certainty fail to disrupt and disorga- 
nise the Hindus ; thus the main objects of this Machiavellian policy will only be 
defeated. On the contrary it will serve to unite all Hindus of all caBtes and sects, 
throughout India in bitter and implacable opposition to tho British connection and 
the Britishers will discover that they have succeeded only in alienating and offend- 
ing the numerous and highly intellectual Hindu race beyond the possibility of re- 
conciliation. The Hindus have been patient and resigned under British supremacy ; 
they have acquiesced in the British rule but I do not think they would provo so 
cowardly as to acquiesce in or tolerate the attempted resuscitation of Moslem 
supremacy in any form whatsoever, which is to be imposed upon them by British 
bayonets. I do not object in the least to the recognition of the proper and legitimate 
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status of the Moslem community in India ; but I cannot warn British statesmen 
that they are bolstering up the Indian Moslems by artificial respiration through the 
Legislatures at the risk of forfeiting the good-will and confidence of the Hindus for 
ever. I am perfectly sure that as the real effectB of the communal and anti-Hindu 
policy of the Government become more widely known, profound and intense 
indignation would be roused among the Hindu masses. If a few denationalised 
Hindu politicians have quietly acquiesced in the Communal Award for the sake of 
temporary peace or concord, they do not represent the feelings, thoughts. and 
aspirations of the millions of unsophisticated Hindus who cherish in their minds 
tho glorious traditions of their ancient culture and history. I feel an impulse in 
me that the Hindus would' witlingly co-operate with Great Britain if their status 
and responsible position as the premier community in India is recognised in the 
political institufions of new India. But they would never consent to play second 
fiddle to the Moslems under the British flag in Provincial and Central Legislatures. 
I utter this note of warning here and now that if the Hindus are exposed to 
dishonour, humiliation and injustice under the British rule, it would be no uso 
blaming them if in despair they return to such wild agitation as might even aim at 
the disruption of the Empire. 

Proposed constitution Worse than Foreign Rule 
Once again, turning to tho communal constitution, I would like to say that a 
communal constitution is not only a negation of democracy and the greatest obstacle 
in the growth of common nationality, but it is believed to be the worst form of 
government. In spite of the evils that befall a people in subjection to others, there 
remains an undeniable fact that tho British rule in Indin has led to a process of 
unification of a people divided by religious, territorial and other differences. The 
proposed communal constitution is going to reverse that policy and upset that 
process. It is sure to let in again the forces of disruption in this country. _ In that 
sense, I think, instead of advancing the country along the path of progress it would 
make it go back to tho old conditions. But the worst fenture of thiB constitution 
from the Hindu point of view is that under the pretext of protecting the minorities 
and safeguarding their interests, it places tho Moslem community in a position of 
great advantage in this country. This constitution is going to create a state within 
a state where the outer state would remain permanently in a weak ’ condition, while 
the inner state, being more solid and united on tho basis of religious bond, would 
tend to grow stronger and stronger every day. The strangest thing of all, however, 
with us is that the Congress, supposed to be the most important political organiza- 
tion in the country, has been committed to a policy that makes it altogether unfit 
to oppose the proposed constitution on communal grounds. The Congress leaders 
having proclaimed themselves non-communn! do feel shy of opposing this constitution 
for fear of being censured ns communnlists by their Moslem friends. The most 
important political organization in the country is tbuB quite helpless to oppose this 
constitution although it is no less certain that it involves a question of life and 
death for the Hindus in India. 

Remedy— Hindu Sangatiian 

What is the remedy ? My answer is rather bold but I give it with all the 
emphasis that is at my command. The communal constitution has made such a 
change in our politics (hat for the Hindus no alternative course left but to seek the 
shelter of the Hindu Mahasabhn and work out their salvation through Hindu 
Snugnthan. I confess the Hindu Mnhnsabba is not yet a fully developed organisation, 
but tbe fntilt does not lie in the nature of the organization. The Mahasabha is so 
beennse the Hindus ns a community lack that national consciousness which must 
bo there to make it a living and strong organization. Our first tnsk, therefore, is to 
create thnt consciousness mid, more particularly, to direct our energy to tho tnsk of 
creating that consciousness in provinces where it is wholly lacking. I think tho 
most important weapon which could be of service to us in this work, is tbe captu- 
ring of the Legislative Assembly and Councils. The Hindu Babhas at various 
headquarters in provinces should see that ouly those candidates are returned to 
represent the Hindus who arc pledged to fight the communal constitution. This 
°m »**° 0 ^I 81 ‘ tcm our programme and it should receive our immediate 

attention; There is, however, one thing to be done before this. As long as this 
communal constitution is before the Joint Select Committee or even before it is laid 
nctore lnrliament in the form of a Bill, the Hindus should leave no 6tono unturned 
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to ngitate against it and to communicate regularly their resolutions to the Joint 
Select Committee or to Parliament as the need may be. I do anticipate that certain 
other minor sectarian organizations and even newly-started Liberal and non-eoramunal 
organisations would come out and stand forth in competition with the.Hindu Maha 
Sabha, but being backed by no high ideal or principle their opposition need not 
frighten the Hindu Mahasabha. The Mahasabha stands for a juBt noble cause. I 
have no doubt that all such opposing elements would fritter away before it. There 
may be some malicious-minded people who would criticise the Hindu Sabha ns a. body 
that awakens from its slumbers only at the time of elections. These short-sighted 
critics have no eyes to see what lies behind that line of. action. I placed this 
programme before the Hindu Mahasabha session at Delhi in 1926 and Syt. Pandit 
Malaviya gave mo his entire support. The policy of seeking compromises, however, 
frustrated my plain. Had that programme been successfully carried out. then the 
Hindus surely would have had entirely different problems to consider at this 
moment. My experience in the legislature for the last three years has convinced 
me that I was perfectly right in placing that programme before the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

In order to carry out that programme successfully, the Hindus as a community 
shall have to decide which journals they should support. The time of old 
platitudes is now over. Now we have to faco hard facts. Surely, the Hindus 
cannot expect to change their future if they do not possess even the simple ability 
to test and judge which of the journals are prepared to advocate their causo ana 
which of them only know how to live upon their subscription and at the same 
time cut the very tree which supports them. I would go further and appeal to 
Hindu young men who really feel for the causo to start journals wherever they 
find that the Hindu cause is being utterly neglected. I would not take much timo 
over the other items of our programme. These include the establishment of Akharas, 
for physical culture and Seva Samiti volunteer corps in connection with the Hindu 
Sabha in every town and village. 

Habijan Movement 

One point, however, requires special mention, I remember perfectly well, when 
at dead of night I was awakened in Simla by a special messenger of tho 
Legislative Assembly who gave me an envelope marked ‘Most Urgent and imme- 
diate.’ This envelope contained the correspondence which had passed between 
Mahatma Gandhi and the Secretary of State. I could not sleep without reading 
‘ and even re-reading it. For me, that correspondence was of the most peculiar and 
greatest importance. In this I could read clearly the innermost mind of tho 
Mahatma. He charged tho Secretary of State with the intention to disrupt tho 
Hindu Society by separating the Depressed Classes from the h'gh-caste Hindus. 
Mahatma Gandhi added that he would resist the attempt with his life. Before any- 
body else knew, we got the information that Mahatma Gandhi was determined to 
fast unto death if this part of the Communal Award was not modified. It was jnst 
at this moment that for the first time the thought came to my mind that Mahatma 
Gandhi was the greatest living Hindu. 

I did not quite agree with all that followed. I therefore omit the remaining 
portion of it, but I. think I am duty bound to explain what the position of the 
Hindu Mahasabha is or ought to be with regard to the Harijan Movement of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Personally, I have the greatest sympathy for it and 1 think 
every member of the Hindu Mahasabha individually has got full right to co-operate 
with it or work for it. But collectively the position of the Hindu Mahasabha is 
slightly different from what the Mahatma has taken up. In the first place, I think 
this work can properly be done by the Hindu Mahasabha alone as representing tho 
true interests of the Hindus and as being the only advocate of Hindu solidarity 
Taking that view, I believe that the work of uplift does not lie with Depressed 
Classes, but with the Caste Hindus who should develop tho right national sense 
and offer the status of equality and brotherhood to every one who bears that name. 
. The Hindu Mahasabha having all along followed tho policy of remaining nentral on, 
religious questions, cannot bring any pressure to bear on tho followers of a particu- 
lar sect to open their temples to any other class for which the temples were not 
supposed to be meant. But apart from the religious matter, the Hindu Mahasabha 
platforms and meetings are open to the Harijans just as much as to any high 
caste Hindus and the privileges attached to the membership of the Hindu Sabha 
can be shared equally by every Hindu, no matter what his caste or creed may be, 
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Abovo all, wo have to remember one simplo truth. It is life that creates life. 
When a man gets short of blood doctorR sometime take fresh blood from another 
man and pour it into the arteries of the dying man. In cases, where the skin 
becomes dead, live mein is taken from another person and patched in its place. 
Similarly when a nation, in tho process of natural decay, loses its vitality, it be- 
comes the duty of those who have some life left in them to givo it for the good 
of the nation and infuse a new life into it. This ib the only efficacious treatment 
for old and decaying races. Love of life nnd comfort which is a significant symp- 
tom of the decay of a race, produces cowardice nnd cowardice is death. It is 
sacrifice of life and devotion to the cause of a nation which produces courage and 
courage is new life. 


Proceedings and Resolutions — 2nd. Day — 15th. October 

Tho Maha Sabha resumed its sittings on tho nest day, the 15th. October. The 

e rocecdings opened with a condolence resolution from the Chair on the death of 
ir. Besant, Dhnrarapnln, founder of the Mnhabodhi Society, and Rai Bahadur 
Thakur Dutt, a prominent leader of the North Western Province. 

One of the delegates proposed the inclusion of Mr. Sen Gupta’s name, but the 
President disallowed it on the ground that the name was not proposed in the 
Subjects Committee. 


Minorities Problem— Appeal to the League 

Dr. Dadhahumud Mulch erjee (Bengal), in moving the moBt important resolution 
of tho session touching the minority problem, said that they were meeting in hia- 
tovic Ajmer under the shadow of the great constitutional calamity threatening , the 
political future of the Hindus. Tho Communal Award had been thrust upon the 
Hindus in direct opposition to the wishes of eighty per cent of the Indians. He 
explained that peace workers after tho War at the conference at Paris look the 
first step towards the_ establishment of world peace through tho Minorities’ Treaties. 

l o° "! ltlatlve r °J. no lesa n statesman than Sir Austen Chamberlain, the 
innJJ r ° r ®'K n ) Becrctnr y- Bidia was an original signatory to these treaties like Eng- 
,*• >°- W i. cr r.’ nnd having failed to get redress of their grievances 

"Sr* 0 i' ldaI n " c, B ritlB{l Governments, the speaker suggested, ns the last consti- 
tutional resort, that they should appeal to the League of Nations, to apply to tho 

lcm m, r^nV n |?^;n,r Pr °fi b n Cm thc , sa , m , e Principle ns was applied to tho feuropean prob- 
tho'rffhrt tn rnnr’in™ Hindus to unite, and leave no stone unturned in 

Th^ resolution ?an ^follows \® 0VerDracnt that ,hc Communal Award must go. 
‘‘Ihe Hindu Maha Sabha, in its momentous annual Catherine at tho historic citv 

fjrro °i ‘ff 0 tfi. Samb S 

application to hw of S those prhic plcs’ and mrthods^nf 8 ° ri - 6!nftl m . em > r ’ for ,^ . 
have -been endor^d ® 


are sncciallv hound hv ft* kimL ha l he Pities to these, stipulations 


adopted at the third assembly of 


any 

their 


„r - ,, , puilfto OUC 

are specially bound by the following resolution 
League of Nations 

legai r obligatfon b ^ Bta i es "Mch «« not bound by 

minority o”' iuBtico 

The policy of tho BriUsh cfnvrrL^°\ m T ,U ^ Rnd , tho c1msc3 in the country, 
principle of the minorities 'S™ 61 T ld ’ had 1)1:611 °PP 03ai t0 the 

namely identification of the min(ir;i !’ ^c n E u o respected nnd enforced, 

the idea of n pute w °tb in , i ff,th «t 0 majorities and discouragement of 

10 wu “ m “ btatc ■ resolution was carried unanimously. 


„ Clois War Deprecated 

the conditroVof 0 ^bou^^ud C oTthc ( \ t eunn 1 trJ T ' t | 1 th °, n< ^ for (hc melioration of 
aU0Ur nua ot tb0 tenantry, strongly disapproved of any movement 
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advocating extinction o£ capitalists and landlords as a class, as such a movement 
would farther accentuate the existing divisions and sub-divisions, bring about 
class-war and ultimately retard all progress and make the redemption of Hindustan 
impossible. Tho resolution was unanimously passed. 

Unemployment Among Hindu Youths 

The fourth resolution regretted the growing unemployment among Hindu youths, 
and called upon the Provincial Hindu Sabhas and other Hindu organisations to es- 
tablish industrial ashrams for training youths for various handicrafts, to enable 
them to earn a living. Professor Ditcanchand Skarma, (Lahore), the mover, made 
a stirring appeal to the youths to leave running after clerical jobs. Pandit Qanga- 
prosad seconded the resolution and it was unanimously carried. 

Sind Separation Opposed 

The fifth resolution strongly condemned tho proposed separation of Sind from 
Bombay. Dr. Hingorani (Karachi) moved’, the resolution, and Dr. Dharamdas 
seconded it. Tho resolution was unanimously carried, 

. Physical Training for Hindu Youths 

The sixth resolution called upon Hindu youths to organiso Hindu Associations 
for receiving training in drill, physical exercise and other arts of self-defence for 
helping Hindus wherever and whenever necessary. The resolution waB unanimously 
carried. 

Proposal to Cnpture Legislatures 

Tho seventh resolution called upon Hindus all over the country, particularly 
Hindu Sabha organisations, to make the necessary preparations for capturing 
legislatures, ns the time had come when Hindus, as a community, could no longer 
afford to ignore the various ways and means open in and out of the constitution 
to protect and promote their interests. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Jagabhan Singh. M. I. C. (United Provinces) 
and waB supported by Mr. Padamraj Jain. It was opposed by Mr. Jiamkumar 
(United Provinces) and Mr. Beharilal (depressed class member of the Municipal 
Council, Dehra Dun) on tho ground that Mr. Gandhi did not permit council-entry. 

Mr. Padamraj Jain, replying to tho debate, attacked the Congress. He observed 
that Mr. Gandhi sent Messrs. Rajagopnlchariar, Devadas Gandhi and Birla for 
canvassing members of the Assembly in Delhi when the Temple-entry Bill was under 
consideration, with a view to getting it passed. The resolution was declared carried, 
54 voting for it and 7 against it. 

Minorities in Frontier Province 

The eighth resolution condemned the attitudo of the Frontier Government and 
the MuBlim Minister there in the matter of Hindus and riikhB in the services and 
urged the inclusion of a statutory provision in the constitution or a provision in 
the instrument of instructions, directing the Governor to tconetitute the Provincial 
Cabinet, in such a manner that it contained one -member from the minority commu- 
nity ; and the appointment of a commission of enquiry after fivo years for ascer- 
taining the condition of the minority communities ana the transfer of tho adminis- 
tration of the province to the Central Government for amalgamation with tho 
Punjab, if the results of the enquiry were not satisfactory. 

Other Resolutions — 3rd. Day — the 16th, October 

The Hindu Mahasabha to-day passed a number of resolutions, including one 
according equal rights to “untouchables” and recommending facilities for them to 
worship in all public temples, etc,, and another advocating use of home-made cloth, 
and the production of khadi and urging mill-owners to abstain from exploiting 
the feeling of Swadeshism in the people. 

By another resolution the Mahasabha entered its strong protest against the 
creation of new deficit provinces on the basis of subventions from the Central 
Government. 

A fourth resolution, while appreciating and supporting the move3 for unity, urged 
Hindus not to sacrifice nationalism for any kind of communal agreement. 

27 
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The Mahasabha, by a fifth resolution, strongly condemned the Meo agitation in 
Alwar, and requested the State authorities and the Hindu Sabhas to ameliorate tho 
condition of the Hindus in distress, 

Tho Mahasabha also extended its sympathy nnd support to tho Kapurthnla 
Hindus, and those of Bahawalpur, Kashmir, Rampur and other Indian States, and 
requested the authorities concerned to redress the grievances of tho Hindus in their 
respective areas. 

Resolutions were also passed reiterating tho Sabha’s views on Sangathnn and 
Sudhi, nnd resolving to take steps to prevent tho conversion of Hindus to Christi- 
mty in Assam and other places. 

The Mahasabha recognised the fundamental unity of the ancient Aryan 
of India and of countries liko China and Japan, and appreciated tho action 
German Government in promoting Sanskrit learning and culture. 

J’u rc J? n L meu< ? c ^ adoption °f Devanagri as a common script. 

Iho Mahasabha also resolved to start an All-India Hindu Seva Saugha at Delhi 
to propagate the objects of the Mahasabha. 

Bhai Parmatmnd donated Its. 35,000, Seth .Tugbalkishorc Birla Its. 10.000, Dr. 
JNarnng Its. 1.000, and Raja Narcndranath Rs. 1,500, towards the fund for the 
jhi rp 0 j?.^oq 11 n y ofum contributions were also announced, totalling in all about 

The Mahaoabha’s Appeal to the League 

Len'guo o^Nations, ^stated':— C ^ ram t0 ^°' n£ Parliamentary Committee nnd tho 

tt ; a i"i d Hindus assembled from all Indian provinces at Ajmer for the 
annual session under Bhai Parmanand’s presidentship. Hindu 
rnorvnn!uuo Il ^.i ) ? POSCtl . fo c ? ramUn “' doctorates and reservations, ns a negation of 
KfifrrrnniriL 0 R° v ® rn , l ? ent > and unanimously demand tho recognition of minorities nnd 
inelmlfn^Tnfuo 01 ^ 1 } 16 /° j bc Ml n0 L it,es treaties signed by the principal nations 
commnnnl 1 ninlli th ? European States, as a world solution of tho 

mmm v nrn nMil ,J Inh a?abhn reminds you of tho statements regarding 

leaders^ Tho °l VV 5 ftT'P 1 ® 8 formulated at Geneva by world political 

h « Mahasabha holds thnt you aro bound in lnw, morality nnd justice to 

tks c ssonUal m B0 J Ut,0n - The , Mahasabha, holding tho consent of tho communi- 
gf® ® T mUn n l settlement, wants the status quo according to tho 
fiable w n T2t findings. The Communal Award is uncalled for nnd unjusti- 
ment fowe^hPawnU^n of , lhG raa Jority of Indians. If tho British Govern- 
the Mahasabha wnrnR £or B rot , co . t,D K and_ favouring Muslim minorities, 

in respect of leLdslntures nmf unprecedented complications, leading to separation 
MbtamSmSta un«w ^ Ar,M n d vr V !l trat r ve serviccs and of the purse. The Maha- 
India of thc nrhminVR 9 tb .° Lc ^ ,1 °. Covenant, for the application to 

text of the resolutions follows byTmailT 00110 "’ cnforccd by world opinion. Full 

Resolutions Passed 

( -The Hindu Maha Sabha passed the following among other resolutions 

jab, Sind and’ The 11 N W F^ arc •*", tho P rov , inccs lik « Bengal, I’un- 

and reservations of any form at Lv sin™ r£' P ° 0pp0Scd t0 communal electorate 
as a complete negation Tresnonsfbla ’IS fo . r any community m any province, 
such recognition of minoritinjfnnU iS government and declare, with one voice, for 
consent of the principal nation , 8 , afe 6 u ard as is Inid down with tho common 
England in the Treaties** callrvl tb ,® world, including Hindustan (India) and 

on So many sovieign States C of ^Fnrnnn °' lll T S i? ren £l C3 ', signer! by them and enforced 
the communal a world solution of 

the World’ was tto , tbo Public Law of Europe nnd of 

Disarmament Conference. V ° WOrd8 o£ ^ r - Arthur Henderson, President of tho 

communities concerned 1 of ° Urn™ fni reminds tho Government nnd tho 

Protection made at Geneva bv o£ j bc Principles of Minority 

"Tho object of thT Ml f ;L ? Cn ,- CTamWni " nnd ot bcr lenders : 
measure of protection and iuslice was ito secure for tho minorities that 

tn the national community \o which^tbo^a 'i d eradunlly prepare them to be merged 
i y t0 ™ich they belonged.”— Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
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_ "It seems to me obvious that those who conceived the system of protection of 
minorities did not dream of creating within certain States a group of inhabitants 
who would regard themselves as permanently foreign to the general organisation 
of the country.” — M. Da Hello (France). 

“Tho Hindu Mahnsabha holds both the Government of India and H. M.’s 
Government to this international solution of tho communal problem to which they 
aro bound in both law and morality and justice, as contributories and signatories 
and parties thereto, ns a step towards world pence. 

“The Hindu Mahnsabha endorses the official view that the consent of the com- 
munities concerned is necessary for a communal settlement, and in that view stands 
up for tho maintenance of the status quo ns regards the communal position and 
arrangements in the existing constitution, pending any new settlement among tho 
communities. 

"It takes its stand upon the findings on the subject of the Simon Commission 
who have ruled out the necessity for any fresh communal award. 

‘‘It therefore holds the present Government’s Communal Award as entirely 
uncalled for nnd unjustifiable on tho above considerations, and also as being ngninst 
the wishes of about eighty per cent of tho Indian peoples, comprising Hindus, Sikhs 
Indinn-Christians, Parsis and Indian Jews, irrespective of caste or creed. 

“If in spite of these weighty considerations nnd in defiance of all parallels and 
precedents in history the British Government force upon Hindusthan (India) this 
discredited device of a communal electorate and reservations for tho protection 
only of the Muslim majorities and minorities, the Hindu Maha Snbba warns them 
that it will lead to unprecedented complications, to communal separation not merely 
in tho legislatures, but also in the administration and the services, and ultimately 
even to separation of the purso. each community claiming that the amount of its 
separate representation should depend upon that of its contribution to revenue and in 
taxes. 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha, in this momentous annual gathering at the historic 
city of Ajmer, appeals under Article XI of the League Covenant in the name of 
India to the League of Nations, of which she is an original member, for the appli- 
cation to her of those principles and methods of minority protection which aro 
endorsed and made operative by world opinion on tho subject nnd on the initiative 
of the principal Allied and associaticd Powers, including India and England, and 
emphatically points out that the parties to these stipulations are especially bound 
by the following resolution adopted at third Assembly of the League of Nations.” 

“The Assembly expresses the hope that the States which aro not bound by any 
legal obligations to the League with respect to Minorities will, nevertheless, observe 
in the treatment of their own racial, religious and linguistic minorities at least as 
high a standard of justice and toleration ns is required by any of the (minority) 
treaties and by tho regular action of the council”. 


THE MUSLIM CONFERENCES 
The All-India Muslim League 

The Howrah Town Hall looked gay with flags and festoons when the All-India 
Muslim League held tho Twenty-third Annual Session on tho 21st. October 1933, Mr. 
Abdul Aziz presiding. To prevent possible disturbance, Police arrangements had been 
made. Attendance of tbe delegates was mainly confined to Bengal Mussulmans. 
Bengal Presidency Muslims as a body boycotted the session on tho ground that 
(t) though it, ns a provincial branch, was entailed to bo consulted before holding 
the actual session in the province, it was ignored and therefore under tho League 
constitution the present session was not in order and that (2) of tho two rival 
Leagues, it was difficult to say which was the original and which “the rebel body”. 

“The Star of India ”, Mr. Guznavi’s organ, however, repudiated tho suggestion 
holding that the promoters were entitled constitutionally to hold the conference. 
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In tho absence of Mr. Abul Kasem, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Khan Sahib Ohulam Rabbatii, Vice-Chairman, read the speech and 
appealed to tho Moslems to sink all differences aud sacrifice personal interests 
for tho common weal. 

Moulvi Abul Kasam, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the courso of the 
welcome address, said they ventured to take the responsibility for arranging tho ses- 
sion because he was confident that all woreaetuated by a sense of public duty. Indian 
Mussulmans, especially Bengal Mussalmans, were passing through crit : cal times. Their 
position in tho country as respectable citizens was now at stake. Every possiblo 
attempt was being made gradually to wipe MusBalmans out, said the Chairman, 
and added that unless Mussalmans exerted themselves and took precautions, their 
futuro would be deplorable, unenviable and miserable. 

Pleading a united front in defence of tho Communal Awnrd, Mr. Abul Kasem 
paid n tribute to Mr. Guznavi’s work in England. He thought that, unlike tho 
Hindus, they wero a divided house. Ho deplored “the systematic attempt on the 
part of Government and our Hindu countrymen to suppress Mussalmans” and 
emphasised the need to assert Muslim rights. The Chairman claimed that Bengal . 
Muslims, excepting a few of Congress leanings, were all of one mind. 


The Presidential Address 

An impassioned appeal for the protection of tho Muslim Lengue not against tho 
macmnations of an external foe, but against internal dissensions and for acceptance 
ot the Communal Award, a demnnd for adequate representation of Muslims in tho 
federal Legislatures and in the public services and the introduction of suitablo 
r ? 1 .°, n ' is Baluchistan, formed the main feature of tho Presidential address of Mr. 
Barrister of Peshawar. 

i "JO 110 Awa rd, Mr. Aziz said : “We, Muslims, must accept tho settlement 
outlined by the Award as an accomplished fact, oven though somo of its provisions 
*1°, c ,? lr ifr, u P t0 .°. u r expectations, bnsed on definite promises, made by the Prime 
no rejoicing at the prospect of the PrinceB joining Federation, Mr. Aziz 
opined ; We desire to see representation of Muslims in the Federal Legislature 
“S’ °25' thir . d . o£ tho total strength of the whole population including 
, States . Mr. Aziz warned that “unless there iB unity between the two 

major communities or a modus vivendi found which would ultimately lead to 
.u pitiv. & ° ommon interest, mo matter what chnngcs are introduced by 

at ..a™ 8 ' . y . Wl , , n . ot Prodace the results one reasonably expects.” 

adormnte hl ? unc l uallf i cd support to measures being adopted to securo 
adequate representation of women in the future legislatures. 

P nrtB of . Bengal, Mr. Abdul Aziz said that misguided 
government ^aiul f( ? P^Jiotism, were not only the enemies of orderly 

mra SL Mn °/. orderly , csiBtcnco and the country, but were their 

creed Mr Azb ronrlnlbvi 'T ou d P toa .Per by accepting organised murder ns its political 
who ^ffJred from him d fn d t b5, 0 . ste . ndl ”K a cordial invitation to those within the Lengue 
to b o an (fa nnrnl i n cr In , hRnd V n making the League what it was meant. 

M by no 

as possible ns its'cstalfiishmenVh 0 ®cservo Bank would come into exi .tenco ns early 
for the bucccbs of the Inri^TAnonL 9 n cond, . ll ° n Precedent to Federation. He prayed 
in swndeshi dissented frnm ^hnoo'h°r n< 58 otl ? tlons i as ho, though an nrdent believer 

The League 'then ndjo°urn^l, tllG nCCd f ° f unity botb communal and intcr-communal. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— 22nd. October 

to-day whichf ^ife* w^orainE X 'thnXtn r >-a nnd cx '? 0 - und Tablcr, moved a resolution 
. («) One-third of the 8cat B B i„? h „' T "l d ’, r ^ ordcu dissatisfaction that, 

,n *0 Upper and Lower ffial fesTaiurcs1° U?C ™ 8 DOt Bnanu,tcc4 to Mos,ems 
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(b) Bengal Moslems were not given the number of seats to which they were 
entitled by virtue of their strength in population ; 

(c) Injustice was done to Bihar Moslems by the reduction of the Btrength of 
their representation in the Legislature after the separation of Orissa. 

(d) No specific provision was made in the White Paper so as to vest residuary 
powers in the Provinces in the proposed Federal constitution ; 

(e) Special constituencies which were opposed to democratic principles had been 
retained, and no arrangements had been made for the representation of Moslems 
through these constituencies ; 

(f) No provision had been made for introduction of reformB in Baluchistan and 
for raising it to the status of Governor’s Province. 

Mr. Mastcood Ahmed seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

A resolution was passed condemning unequivocally terrorist activities in Bengal 
and assuring the Government of the whole-hearted support of Moslems for uprooting 
the evil. 

Another resolution condemned the attitude of the Hindu Maha Sabha in favour 
of re-opening the communal decision for decreasing Moslem representation in the 
different legislatures. 

The Muslim League considered the proposal in the White Paper for the establish- 
ment of a Second Chamber in Bengal as unnecessary and expensive as also 
retrograde. 


Speechen on the Resolutions 

Mr. Fazlul Eaq, moving the [resolution on the White Paper, declared that 
Mussulmans were prepared to accept nnd work the new constitution notwithstanding 
the unsatisfactory nature of the Communal Award. Mr. Hnq regretted the Hindu 
attitude in the matter. 

Mr. A. F. Nunil Nabi, moving a resolution protesting against the creation of 
Second Chambers in Bengal and Bihar, pointed out that before the publication of 
White Paper, the Bengal Council had rejected a motion for a second chamber. Ho 
asserted that Bengal Muslims were unanimously against a second chamber, which in 
the very nature of things would be predominantly and necessarily Hindu in 
constitution and bound to revise every Act of the Lower House. The speaker 
thought that even Hindus wero against the creation of a second chnmber. 
“Europeans”, he observed, “had been induced by clever Hindu propaganda” into 
accepting a second chamber, ns necessary and inevitable. He appealed to Europeans 
to reconsider the matter. 

Mr. Mohiuddin, moving the resolution condemning “tho Hindu Mahasabha’s 
attempts to reopen the Communal Avra r d”, warned British Government that if 
Muslims were deprived of their due rights and privileges despite the pledges and 
promises, both of the British Government and tho Hindus, it might drive the 
Mussalranns to desperation. 

The resolutions passed included one condemning tho Midnapore outrage and 
opining that terrorism is a negation of democracy and should therefore bo put down. 

Mian Abdul Axiz observed that terrorism wns calculated to demoralise public 
life nnd lower itB tone. In bringing the proceedings to n close, tho 
President observed that. India was as much the India of the Mussulmans ns of tho 
Hindus. He warned his fellow-Muslims against indulging in suspicion and distrust 
against Hindus, who after all wero their fellow-countrymen. 

Minn Abdul Aziz reminded the League of Sir Syed Ahmad’s memorable words. 
Hindus nnd Mussnlmnns were like two eyes of a person and that injury to one eye 
would necessarily injure the other. He hoped that Hindu-Moslem unity would not 
be tho mere dream of professional politicians. Concluding, the President appealed 
for Muslim solidarity and co-operation in carrying out the resolutions. 



The All India Muslim League 


Opening Day — New Delhi — 25th. November 

The- 23rdnnnunl session of the Muslim League started in the Arabic College, New Delhi 
on the 25th. November X933. Many distinguished persons were present. The proceedings 
opened with a recitation from the Quran, Thereafter, a man, addressing the gathering, 
said that.the league was unrepresentative and that the Delhi MuBlimB should have 
nothing to do with it. The intruder was pushed out of the hall and the proceedings 
continued smoothly. Haji Rashid Ahmad and Hafiz Hidayat Eosain, chairman 
of the reception committee and president of the league, respectively, delivered their 
addresses. 

Presidential Address 

“Safeguards must be made definite and beyond doubt and _ the sphere of 
interference of the Governor-General and the Governors bo very strictly defined so , 
that the legislature and the country might know in circumstances of a given ccso 
as to who was rightand who was wrong”, said, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Eidayt Hoscun, 
in the course of his presidential address. Pleading for the rallying together of 
Muslims of all shades of opinion under tho banner of tho League, he emphasised 
the imperative necessity of spreading its ramifications throughout the country to 
ensure the safety of the community. He repudiated the charges levelled against tho 
Muslims that they were pursuing a policy of segregation in internal politics and 
exhibiting pan-Islamic tendencies and deplored tho attempts which wero being made 
by a certain section of the people to seek the reversal of tho Communal Award, and 
refer the question of adjustment of communal difference to tho League of Nations. 
The League, ho held, wns incompetent to tacklo the problem which was of a nntional 
and not an international one and hence did not come within the Bphere of us 
activities and also bccauso the League had not the executive authority to enforeo Us 
decisions. Moreover, tho League had so far failed to solve the minority problems in 
other countries to the satisfaction of all the parties concerned. 

He reiterated the mnin Muslim demnnds and urged tho Government to accept 
them cn lloc. Proceeding, lie expressed hiB profound dissatisfaction with some of 
the provisions of constitutional schemes ns embodied in tho White Paper though, 
ho conceded, it was a great step forward towards the achievement of responsible 
Government. He particularly criticised tho sweeping nature of the safeguards 
provided in the sebemo and excessive powers vested in tho Governor-General and 
tho provincial Governors. As regards services, he opined tbnt all of them be 
provincialized but at the same time classified under two categories, certain exclusive 
privileges attaching to one of them. Ho asked the Government to increase the 
percentage of Muslims in tho army and tho police. 

Referring to the present political situation in Palestine ho maintained that British 
imperial interests themselves demanded the Balfour Declaration to bo immediately 
scrapped. He also condemned tho diabolical crime committed recently in 
Afghanistan. 


Resolutions — 2nd. Day — 26th. November 

The All-India Muslim League session continued this morning in the Arabic Hall 
under Hie presidency of Kbnn Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hosain in the presence of 
over 100 persons. Mr. Shaft Daudi moved tho first resolution : — “Whereas, owing to 
the failure of the two majority communities inhabiting India to como to an agree- 
ment. his Majesty’s Government was forced to givo a decision relating to somo 
matters between the parties and though tho decision falls far short of Muslim 
demands, the Muslims accepted it in the best interests of tho country reserving in 
themselves the right to press for acceptance of all their demnnds, this meeting of tho 
Muslim League condemns the activities of thoso who nro trying to alter the decision 
in such a mnnncr ns to deprive the Muslims of thoso rights which were already 
concerned to them and considers that tho best courso for all communities is to 
wort together for tho salvation of the country in a spirit of givo and take- with' a 
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view to securing mutual confidence and goodwill and strongly urges tho Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to uphold the communal decisiou”. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi said that the Muslims’ sincere effort to come to a settlement 
was thwarted by Pandit Malaviya who spurned Maulana Shaukat Ali’s proposals to 
Mahatma Gandhi prior to their joining hands with the Government to see justice done. 
Though the Award fell short of their demands the Hindu Mahasabha was aiming 
at annulling it. There was a ray of hope in Pandit Jawaharial’s recent condemna- 
tion of the Sabha’s activities nnd if tho Hindus were prepared to take a lesson 
from what ho said there was still chance of tho two communities coming nearer 
each other. • Finally, he warned the Joint Parliamentary committee against any 
amendments of tho award with a view to curtail the Muslim position. 

Dr. Mufti Mohammad Sadia showed how the majority communities in other 
Asiatic countries had by conceding Muslim minorities more than their rights won 
their full confidence nnd how their Government were being run smoothly. He 
asked tho Hindus to follow thoir example. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

A number of resolutions were then passed unanimously. The second resolu- 
tion urged the Government that in the matter of appointment of ministers the 
principle religious minorities b6 given adequate representation and ministers must 
have tho largest following of the membors of their own community. 

Tho third resolution advised the Muslims not to be affected by tho militant resolu- 
tion of the Mahasabha but co-operate with those who sincorely believed in tho 
progress of India as a whole for tho achievement of full responsible Government 
by peaceful and legitimate means. 

The fourth resolution criticised Gol. Wedgwood’s Bpeech in the House of 
Commons against the aspirations of Muslims. 

The fifth resolution protested against the British policy in Palestine and urged 
withdrawal of tho Balfour declaration. 

The sixth resolution reiterated the Muslim demands for introduction in tho new 
constitutionj namely, (a) allotment for Moslems of one-third of tho seats in the 
ccntrnl legislature ; (b) provision of adequate representation for Moslems from 
special constituencies : (c) election to tho Federal Upper House by the direct 
methods and from separate electorate; (d) declaration of fundamental rights rela- 
ting to Muslim personal laws and establishment of Qazi courts involving Moslem 
religious rites and usages ; (e) adequate representation to Moslems in Orissa after 
its separation from Bihar : (f) provision redistributing legislation if three quarters 
of the membors of any particular community opposed the passage of a bill ; and 
(g) reforms in Baluchistan. 

Tho seventh resolution expressed full concurrence with the letter of certain 
Muslims proposing tho holding of a convention for bringing unity in tho ranks 
of tho Muslim League and authorised the council to take such steps in this direc- 
tion as were desirable, in consultation with H. H. the Aghn Khan and Mr. Jinnah. 

The eighth resolution, while supporting extension of franchise to women, opined 
that tho vote to them would be accorded in thoir own personal qualification. 

- The ninth resolution laid stress upon the employment of Muslims in all bran- 
ches of Imperial and provincial services and urged reservation of one-third of jobs 
for Muslims. 

The next resolution opposed weightago in Indian States in the federation as it 
was likely to upset the communal balance. 

Tho other resolutions demanded Muslim representation in tho Upper Houso 
from Delhi and Ajmer and more jobs for Muslims in railway services and the 
Imperial Bank, authorised the council to co-operate with tho All-India Muslim 
Conference for pressing their demands on the Government and protested against 
aerial bombardment of the trans-frontier tribes nnd urged that in the new consti- 
tution residuary powers bo vestod in tho components or units of tho Federation. 



THE ALL PARTIES MUSLIM CONFERENCE 


The door to rnpproachment between the two major communities being stilt open 
tbo necessity for trie establishment of cordial relations among the warring sections 
of Muslims was stressed at tho All-Parlies Muslim Conference which commenced 
its open session under the Presidentship of tho Raja of Salempur in tho Gnnga- 
prasad Momorial Hall, Lucknow, on the 17th. December 1933. 

Tho Conferenco was supported by seven Muslim organisations including ono 
section of tho All-India Muslim League led by Mian Abdul Aziz, All-India 
Khilafat Nationalist Muslims and Jaraiat-ul-Uleran, Among those present were Mian 
Abdul Aziz, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Moulana Shaubat Ali, Mr. Chnudhuri Khaliquza- 
mnn, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. Maswood Ahmed, Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani and 
Mr. Mohd. Husain. 

Raja of Sademptjr’s Address 

“By creating a body composed of representatives of nil important Muslim 
organisations wo aro on tho way to bridge the gulf existing rather than trying to 
dig it deeper”, said tho Raja of Salempur in tho course of his Presidential 
Address. “Wild suggestions are being' made in interested quarters”, continued tho Rajs, 
“ns to our objective. It is openly hinted that we are going to form an organisation 
with tho sole objeet of fighting the elections in tho next constitution. Our aim is 
much higher than these suggestions seem to make out. It may bo that, in soma 
future dato, we might take up this question and fight for seats in tho legislatures 
as one of tho side-issues of our programme”. 

Continuning the Raja thought that it was a travesty of facts to say that tho 
schemes adumbrated in tho Whito Paper were flawless or that any Muslim in India 
was willing to accept them. Referring to the Communal Award he admitted that 
the Comraunnl Award was something forced on them from outside but since they 
failed to agree among themselves that was a punishment they must submit to, 
howsoever unpalatable tho situation might seem to them. The Raja reiterated the 
Muslim demands as formulated in tho last All-Parties Muslim Conference under 
tho Presidency of tho Aga Khan. 

Proceeding, tho Raja snid that tho present Conferenco was a necessary corollary 
of the Conferenco of Muslim leaders of All-Parties held In Lucknow somo time ago. 
Ho felt that In the welter of confusion with Muslim politics to-day, which made 
tho prospect of common action moro remoto, there was need for an organisation and 
unifying force. _ Tho present state of division and conflict nmong tho various 
Muslim organisations was the greatest handicap in the way of any programme for 
the social and political uplift of tho country or, for tho matter of that, oven of tho 
Mussulmans themselves. He was quito nwnro of tho fact thnt efforts to bringabout 
unity on tho bnsis of the Muslim demands as formulated by tho All-Parties 
Conferenco in 1922 had failed before thiB and during tho Unity Conference in 
Allahabad and Bengal, but he saw no reason why tho efforts so honestly and 
sincerely made should bo ignored and the door should not bo kopt opou for an 
agreed settlement by tho various communities of this country. 

Lest thcro should bo any misunderstanding on tho subject the President pointed 
out that it was not their intention to go about begging for settlement. All bo 
could say (and he thought' he was voicing the sentiments of tho Muslims in India ) 
was that Mussalmans would. always bo ready to help efforts at unity between tho 
various communities of India and thought that Hindus would realise the mistake 
they committed in smashing up tho prospects of unity. He repudiated tbo allega- 
tions that the inauguration of an organisation for the purpose of bringing better 
understanding among tho various sections of Muslims would widen tho cleavage 
between them and strenghthen tho hands of tho Hindu Maha Sabha. Ho thought 
that conditions precedent to success of working any scheme was tbo necessity of 
creating harmony and unity nmong MuBljmB. 

Finally the Raja disclosed that tho aims and objects of this Organisation wero : 

iMrstly, to formulate programme of work for Mussalmans in India with a viow 
to ndvanco their eocial and political interests and secure tbo best results in tho 
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coming constitutional changes, if necessary by effecting a settlement with other 
Indian communities ; Secondly, to secure and safeguard the interests of Mussalmans, 
Thirdly, to promote goodwill and unity among the different classes and communi- 
ties and work for the amelioration of their economic, social and political conditions 
by education and propaganda among the masses and, lastly, to attempt to bring all 
the Muslim parties into one line on matters of their common interests. 


Resolutions 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : — 

1. While reiterating its faith in communal unity as the only meanB of attain- 
ing real strength and freedom for the country and expressing a sincere desire to 
co-operate with any movement for the solution of the communal question, this 
Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the only alternative to, the Commu- 
nal Award iB an amicable settlement between the communities themselves and 
appeals to all well-wishers of the country to oppose all separatist activities, individual 
or organised, of every community which are calculated to widen the gulf of differ- 
ences between the communities. 

2. All Parties represented in this Conference while keeping their political and 
economic ideals intact are agreed on the following programme of work in Muslim 
communities : — (a) to develop the political instinct and love of service 9f 
Islam in the community : (b) to organise and educate Muslim masses to take their 
full share in tbo political struggle for freedom : (c)to work for the unity of tho 
different groups of Mussulmans and foster better relations with other communities : 
(d)ito create better relations between classes and masses on tho basiB of Islamic 
equality and among agriculturists, zemindars and tenants and (e) to establish 
centres and branches all over India in order to work the programme. 

By a third resolution the Conference resolved to establish a Board consisting 
of fifteen members from . the seven organisations participating in tho Conference 
and fifteen members from among those who do not belong to any v organisation 
to give effect to tho resolutions, with Nawab Ismail Khan as President. 


Bengal Presidency Muslim League 

The Annual General Meeting of the Bengal Presidency Muslim Lengue was held 
at Calcutta on tho 26th. November 1933 under the presidency of Maulvi Abdul 
Karim. There was a large and distinguished gathering. Prominent amongst tho 
members present were Moravia Ashrnffuddin Ahmed, Shamsuddin Ahmed, S. Zaroan, 
Jalaluddin Hashemy, K. Nooruddin, Nazir Ahmed Choudhury, Hnji Abdur Rashid, 
M. A. H. Ispahani, Ali Ahmed Wall Islamabadi, Mohsin Ali, Abu Hossain, Nurul 
Huq Choudhury and Ghiasuddin Ahmed. 

The Secretary, Dr. R. Ahmed read the annual report of tho League. In tho 
course of the report he stated : “If the Bengal Presidency Muslim League has not 
done anything else it has kept before the eyes of the public a point of view held by 
a very large section of the Mussalmans of Bengal which has been tried to be belit- 
tled by Government nominated Muslim leaders. It is an honour for me to record 
that many of our members suffered for the cause of the country and tho community, 
according to their own lights and one died while undergoing imprisonment. It 
may not bo said in the future that Muslims of Bengal lagged behind when the 
country needed them. 

Resolutions 

After the President had delivered his Bpeech tbo following resolutions among 
others were adopted 

1. That the Bengal Presidency Muslim League is of opinion that in the interests 
of democracy there should bo no special constituencies and no second chamber in the 
local legislature in the Presidency of Bengal. 

28 
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2 That the future electorates for the Bengal Legislative Council should be based 

on adult franchise and joint electorates, nnd in case adult franchise is not established, 
the qualification of votes should be so reduced, as to reflect tho proportion of Mus- 
lim population in the province on the electoral roll. _ . . 

3 Tho Bengal Presidency Muslim League recordB its deliberate opinion that the 

Constitution proposed in the White Paper is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it is not 
calculated to satisfy any section of Political India and particularly ns it is detri- 
mental to the vital interests of the Muslims of Bengal as their population proportion 
is not reflected on the local legislature. . 

4. The Bengal Presidency Muslim League is of opinion that in spite of the Pre- 

mier’s assuranco in the Round Table Conference not to reduce tho_ majority 
community of any province into a minority or even to equality, the reduction of tho 
Muslim community of Bengal to the position of a minority by assigning them a 
number of seats much below the population proportion, is wholly unacceptable to 
the Mussulmans of Bengal, and this League records its strong protest against tho 
non-fulfilment of the Premier’s pledge. _ . 

5. The Bengal Presidency Muslim League deplores the attitude of the Hindu 
community generally, regarding the allocation of Beats to tho Muslims of Bengal ins- 
tead of concentrating their attention on the Communal Award as, such an attitude 
like this, is wholly anti-national and is calculated to accentuate intense bitterness of 
feeling between the two major communities of the Province. 

6. That the rent payable by the tenants be reduced by legislation to a limit 
commensurate with the present price of their staple produce in tho Province, so- that 
the tenants may he in a position to pay their rents, debts etc., and meet the cost of 
necessaries of life. 

7. That the Free Primary Education Act bo amended immediately and,, given 
effect to in such a manner as to provide for compulsory education and to avoid the 
incidence of taxation upon tho overtaxed people of the Presidency. 

8. (a) That tho individual mahajani system loan offices of U9ury type bo abolish- 
ed by legislation and in its place a network of agricultural co-opcrativc banks and 
industrial banks bo established fixing the rate of interest not more than 6 per cent 
for the peasants and not more than 12 per cent for people other than agriculturists 
under the guidance and supervision of Government, (b) That the Agricultural Co- 
operative Banks bo established by raising shares largely from the tenants nnd Go- 
vernment. (c) That the interests payable by the cultivators to the Mnhajnns nnd banks 
for loans taken before the passing of tho proposed Act bo written off by legisla- 
tion and provision be made (in the bill) for payments of the principal by long term 
instalments, (d) That no cultivator bo ejected from his residential holding for 
non-payment of dobts. (e) That provision be made in the Law for prosecuting 
Zemindars nnd tenureholdcrs and their officials for exacting and realising extra and 
additional fees like abwnbs etc. and mako such offences cognizable. 

9. That tho Bengal Tenancy Act be re-modelled and re-enacted in such a 
manner as to. protect tho best interests of the cultivators of the soil, 

10. That in any contemplated trade agreement between Great Britain, Japan 
nnd India, tho economic, commercial and industrial interests of tho people of tho 
country bo adequately safeguarded. 

T) 1L ( n ) That in caBo tho Reserve Bank Bill is passed into Law ns a shareholders’ 
Bank, the qualification foe the right of voting be tho holding of one sharo and that 
any holder of one such share be eligible for election ns director. 

(b) That the Rupee be delinked from tho sterling and allowed to find its own 
level before tho cxcbnnge ratio is fixed. 

..J 2 -, That the Government bo called upon to draw np n schcmo in co-oporalion 
with the Indian Jute experts and prominent public men and producers of juto in 
itengnj with a view to securing a fair price for the juto growers and thus save tho 
XScnpjfll peasants from tho impending economic ruin# 

„ That immediate and effective stcp3 be taken to combat tho problem of 
unemployment in Bengal by the Government, providing extensive opening for tho 
}V 1 „ crn J” 0 £ ( l?. by introducing and establishing suitable cottage industries according to 
the possibilities in different districts throughout Bengal. 

nirSa t ! ie Qorcnimwt of Bengal bo requested to raise a loan of ono croro of 
t0 In T. e3t *1*® > a the revival and establishing of indigenous 

industries on a small scale nnd thus ;help the unemployed in Bengal. .. 1 



Opening Day— Madras — 26th. December 1933 

The fifteenth annual session of the National Liberal Federation of India commen- 
ced on the 26th, December 1933 at the Gokhalo Hall, Madras, Mr. Jatindra- 
noth Basu of Calcutta presiding. Owing to the unavoidable absence, due to 
illness, of tho Rt Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Sir P. S. Sivastaami Aiyar welcomed the delegates and the visitors. 
About 50 delegates from all parts of India nnd about 100 delegates from the city 
were present. 

Prominent among the delegates present were Messrs. G. K. Devadhar, N. Subba 
Rao Pantulu, M. Ramachandra Rao. Raja of Rollengode and N. Pattabhiraroa Rao. 

Among the visitors present were Dr. P. and Mrs. Subbaroyan, Messrs. V. 
Bashyam Iyengar, 8. Satyamurti, N V. Raghavan, S Muthiah Mudaliar, M. Bala- 
sundaram Naidu, O. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, V. Baranathan, C. A. HaylesB and 
Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu. 

Welcome Address 

Sir P. S. Sivastoami Aiyar next welcomed the delegates in a short speech. 
He said : — 

“On behalf of the Reception Committee, I welcome you all most heartily to the 
15th Session of the National Liberal Federation. This duty of welcoming you was 
to have been performed by the Rt. Hon. V. S, Srinivasa Sastri who is the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee. You will now learn with the greatest regret, as 
I have just now learnt, that he has suddenly taken ill and that he is unable to 
attend to-day’s proceedings. He was relying on his own ability to deliver hiB 
speech extempore on this occasion and had not thought it worth his while to pre- 
pare a written address. Had he prepared one, it would have been possible for me 
to read the address which he should have delivered. But unfortunately he mis- 
calculated his physical powers and it is a matter of the greatest regret to me and 
to all of you that he haB been prevented by his sudden illness from performing a 
duty which no one could perform with the same success and distinction. 

“This is one of the most momentous sessions of the National Liberal Federation. 
Tho deliberations of the Round Table Conference and the Joint Select Committee 
have all concluded and the Reform Bill is about to be prepared and introduced 
next year. All our friends who have recently returned from England tell us that 
though there is not very much chance of improving upon the White Paper, Btill 
representations by all parties in India may possibly induce the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Britain and Parliament to modify and, if possible, liberalise tho provisions 
of tho Bill. It is therefore necessary that we should concentrate our attention 
upon the White Paper scheme and upon those other proposals which have been 
put forward during the course of the deliberations in the Round Table Conferences 
and in the Joint Select Committee. It is essential that we should put forward 
our views upon the various proposals made and express clearly what exactly tho 
country wants at the present moment and what we all expect. Whether our repre- 
sentations will be successful or not, it is impossible to say. But it is clearly our 
duty to put forward our views upon tho scheme which has already been outlined 
in the White Paper and upon the other proposals put forward during the course 
of the evidence of Sir Samuel Hoare. Those proceedings have not been altogether 
of a reassuring character. You will remember that Sir S. Hoare stated sometime back 
that the new reforms will not introduce Dominion Status and that they were not 
the next step even to Dominion Status. These expressions of opinion by the Secre- 
tary of State for India have been of a most disconcerting character. We were no 
doubt prepared for a certain minimum interval of transition, but wo were not pre- 
pared for a series of instalments at the end of which alone Dominion Status could 
be expected. The proposals have all been a most discouraging character. But we 
have to discharge our duty. Let us hope that the united expression of the views 
of the people of India on the various reforms may have the effect of modifying the 
proposals which have been so far put forward in a liberal manner. 
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“I do not wish to say anything more because I have been called upon at a 
moment’s notice to offer these words of welcome to the delegates.” 

Election of President 

Proceeding, Sir Sivasicami Aiyar said : “I now request you to elect the Presi- 
dent for the session and I beg to move that Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu be elected 
President of the 15th session of tho National Liberal Federation. He is a gentleman 
of large political and legislative experience. He has also been a member of tho 
Legislative Council in Bengal for the laBt 13 years continuously and one of the 
staunchest members of the Liberal Party. He is the President of the Indinn 
Association in Calcuttn, which corresponds to our Liberal Party here. Ho has been 
connected with various institutions in Bengal, educational and social. He has taken 
a great interest in educational matters of social service. It is a matter of great 
pleasure to me to proposo tho name of Mr. J. N. Basu for election ub the President 
of this session.” 

The Presidential Address 

< 1 . ^T' ■?? su then installed in tho presidential chair and ho next delivered 

the Presidential address. The following is the text:- 

i ne , c 1 d n0 ? dwell as to how and why in the mind of largo sections of our popu- 
lation, there is no longer the feeling of trust and goodwill on which alone a stable 
and lasting union between Great Britain and India may bo established.' It cannot 
jn n i . 1 distrust of Britain had steadily spread. Political leaders, who have 

adhered to the poliey of trust, have had their ranks thinned. 

Abe reforms that came from time to time sinee 1890 failed to remove the root cause 
of discontent in this country. 

Reforms were promulgated with the ostensible intention of nllow- 
ri& of 1IB - °? untr y to control their internal nflairs. But tho renl nutho- 

' T td a lg™sively centralised leading to the breakdown of the system in 
frnnofpi-rnr) in Provinces. Apart from the dilute nature of the authority that wns 
£ n , anC1 3 l m aa]U ? tme, 3‘ betTOen the Centre nud the Provinces and 
chnrnetpr v5 TCd r nd Fnvnsferred Department in tho Provinces was of such a 

co-operation. d d n0t rendCr mUch he!p t0 tho cauBe of Belf ’ rale or of friendly 

to ttff % e Jl 0at T l yBtem had op , c y atcd for BOm ° time, the defects of it came 
appointed to feI nc r C0SSB ry. The Muddiman Committee was 

Reports of fhat K Cqmmittee ° 8I>e0tB ° f th ° ByBtCm - But nothin E cam0 of tho 

alienation 0 oF'feehmr that ^, OV F rr ! m | C - nt * n , England appreciated to some extent tho 
was 0 appointed Thrra P , ace Jndi »- The Statutory Commission 

SftiS^MllMOTca the dV 8 °tiinf m ?h 0 t n the ^mission to discuss with their 
country. ^ questions that more vitally affected India than any other 

sathffy X Indmn ^opinion* 00 But {{"p'? nB . ' ffero . n PP°i" te d later probably with a view to 

"°“ 1 “ clB " tom 

Lord Irwia in cmlsultatfonV'ith^hc PrV^V 1 ' 0 Stntli tory Commission wns felt, 
was necessary in tho nmoorlnr^ ? r, / I u I Government declared that n revision 
cation of Sound Table Ho announced tho convo- 
tion made to the PrimcMinister for ^? hnd owcd that pursuant to a sugges- 

in which the rcnrSentaHvcs 2r ,^,, S ' r f i obn . , S " n T °n, a conference should bo called, 
meet the British ° f B F Itl ! h India and the Indian States should 

to be submitted to the Pafliament ° VICW t0 frftme . lIie final proposals which were 

disc^ssionf abmrt U^’^tilut^n^^ 19 T 3 °V At ' h , c conference, there were 
Indian States and the British Prnv°inrv>= f Indmn Federation including both the 

» xt 1 gjr ra.‘ & 

iSS'" MW*** «"* ^13Sf' ,toue “ ou ‘ ,nd 

follows ’ “ Jlls pronouncement of the 31st October 1929, had stated ns 

in India 'regarding* the" interpretation 1 £ a I C bc i cn oppressed both in Great Britain and 
b me interpretation to be placed on the intentions of tho British 
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Government in enacting the Statute of 1919, I_am authorised on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the 
Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of Indian constitutional progress as 
therein contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status,’’ 

Certain eminent leaders, viz., Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. Annie Besant, Dr. M. A, 
Ansari, Dr. B. C. Roy, Mr. Y. J. Patel and others met at new Delhi shortly nfter 
Lord Irwin’s pronouncement and issued a manifesto in which it was stated as 
follows : — 

“Some doubt has been expressed about the interpretation of the paragraphs in 
the statement made by the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Government regard- 
ing Dominion Status. We understand however that the conference is to meet not 
to discuss when the Dominion Status is to be established, but to frame a scheme of 
Dominion constitution for India. We hope that we are not mistaken in thus inter- 
preting the import and implications of the weighty pronouncement of His Excellency 
the Viceroy.” 

There was the disinclination on the part of a large section of British political 
opinion to concede responsibility at the Centre. On the other hand, political opinion 
of all parties and communities in British India other than non-Indian clearly indi- 
cated that the constitution they wanted was that of a self-governing Dominion. On 
most of the representatives of the Indian States expressing their desire to join the 
Federation, if responsibility at the Centre was conceded, British opinion underwent 
a change and it was stated that if the Indian States came into the Federation a 
responsible centre with certain safeguards and reservations might bo agreed upon. 

It is needless to recapitulate the happenings at the three Round Table Conference 
There were no doubt public discussions on many topies. But extraordinary impor- 
tance was sometimes attached to things done behind the scenes and without tho 
knowledge or assent of the general body of delegates. The Minorities’ Pact may be 
mentioned as an example. 


The White Paper 

After the Third Conference, tho British Government frnmed their final 
scheme for tho constitution of India. The White Paper contains what tho 
British Government is prepared to concede in the matter of the political advnnce_ of 
India. The result is a strange combination of centralised authority and of responsibi- 
lity, weighted with brakes of various descriptions. The system is without a precedent 
and without the experience of the past to guide it. It is certainly not anywhere near 
Dominion Status. 

It will be no exaggeration to say that the White Paper does not lay down the 
lines for a real constitutional Government, but more attempts to tone down some of 
the aggressive features of an autocratic State. While admittedly the bounds of the 
constitution are narrow, no provision is made for gradual or automatic expansion 
through the legislatures in India. 

The decision about any progress must continue to be made outside the country. 
This feature of the White Paper Scheme accentuates a serious grievance. There is 
widespread discontent already that the present Bystem does not respond to the needs 
of the people. The steady decline in the value of Indian Agricultural produce, tho 
failure to organise suitable industries, the very slow progress of education and of 
general, moral and material progress have been causing distress to the people and 
have been embittering their feelings. The State has failed to give due weight to 
these important factors in the life of this country and has neglected the economic 
problems which the large growth of onr population has made prominent. Attempts 
that have been made to explain away things by a reference to general economic de- 
pression have not convinced the people. The depression and want here are not of 
recent growth. The long continued general level of living conditions compared with 
what prevails elsewhero will show the failure of our administrative system in the 
past. But the causes of failure have not been taken due note of. It is now propo- 
sed to set up for the future a machinery no less cumbrous and more expensive. 
Financial strength, which is of vital importance in any administrative system, will 
not havo normal and free play. Apart from reserved powers in financial matters, 
the State will be overburdened from the very commencement by the creation of new 
Province requiring heavy subventions for a great many years. 

Some of the general features of the White Paper scheme have been referred to. 
It covers almost the entire field of the political activities of the State. The details 
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requirc careful consideration. I shall refer to Bomo of the more important aspects of 
the Scheme. . , . T 

Tho position of Finance at the Centre has been left vague and indefinite. It 
should be ensured that questions of finance, including thoBe of currency and ex- 
change, should be dealt with entirely in the interests of India and with due regard 
to her economic resources and requirements, and her industrial and commercial 
operations. Financial measures snould meet the needs of tho country whether they 
are of a temporary or lasting character. There should be no other consideration 
influencing the exercise of financial authority nt the Centre. Thero has never been 
any serious opposition to suitable safeguards for outstanding debts for other com- 
mitments of India in Great Britain and for the conduct of the Reserved Departments 
during the transitional period. Tho resources required for the country’s liabilities 
abroad and for the Reserved subjects, may bo arranged for by mutual consultations. 
Tho demands for non-transferred subjects should not be altogctherin the nature of 
edicts. There should be due opportunities for a mutual consideration of tho needs 
appertaining to reserve subjects and to subjects not reserved. 

I do not deal with the controversies regarding the constitution of the Reserve 
Bank and the fixing of tho exchange ratio between the Sterling and the Bupeo. 
They are matters vitally affecting the economic prosperity of this country and tho 
smooth regulation of her finance and trade conditions in tho future. But if 
financial authority is transferred with such safeguards, as I have mentioned, mea- 
sures mny be taken to remedy any defect that experience may reveal in the conduct 
of India’s financial affairs. 

The Defence 

Coming to Defence, one is struck by the absence of a definite policy of active 
and progressive Indianization and for entrusting the country with the duty of her 
own defence. The danger and insecurity felt by the people of a country, who _ nre 
kept out of the organization and working of their own defence can well be imagined. 
The Defence policy has been one of the grenteBt blotB of^ the .present system. 
Indianization will not only increase the power of facing nggreBBioD, it will lighten 
tho cost of dcfenco to a very considerable extent. It iB also necessary to remedy tho 
grave defect of depriving entire provinces of India of any training or participation 
m self-defence. 

Thero is another acute grievance regarding the present system of Defence. It is 
widely felt that, the present defence organisation iB meant, not only for tho security 
of India, but also for the purposes of other pnrts of the Empire. It will continue 
to cause great soreness until this heavy financial burden is taken off tho shoulders 
of the proverty-stricken population of this country. India should not be made to 
bear the burden of others. 

Apart from tho question of Indianization and the transference of Defence nftcr a 
temporary period to bo fixed by Statute, tho adjustment of tho cost of military 
forces between Great Britain and India should be immediately taken up irrespective 
of the question of constitutional advance. Thcjustice of India’s claim in that respect 
cannot be denied. Why should justice in that respect be further delayed? 

With her ever-increasing burdens, it will be difficult for India to conduct her 
affutrs on up-to-date lines, if she continues to be crippled financially by tho burden, 
of a considerable portion of the military expenditure required for the Empiro being 
thrown on her shoulders and by her being forced to maintain an army far beyond 
her means. 

Regarding the question of Commercial discrimination, there nro certain features 
which Iudians cannot ignore. Our economic life has not arrived at such develop- 
ment (hat it can compete on equal terms with commercial forces from countries 
equipped with the most modern systems of manufacture, transport, trade organiza- 
tion and marketing. The doctrine of reciprocity can have no application in our 
internal trade and commerce. In order to feed our growing population and to raise 
the present level of living, it is necessary that there should be special treatment of 
onr indigenous enterprises, so that in the fnee of stubborn competition, they may 
stand on their own legs rind a large section of onr people mny be pulled out of the 
ra,r t c ?\ poverty in which they arc now sunk. We have to face tho opposition of 
vested interests, but there is no reason why in our own country wc should not 
^ c W .i5 £o , cx tcnd a helping hand to our own nationals when tho economic 
Wn ™ n . o£ JP n jomy of our pcoplo urgently calls for such favoured treatment. 
endeavou f ’° ° D £or ver y Mfe of our people until success crowns onr 
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While on the question of Commercial discrimination, I may refer to the controversy 
that has arisen over certain statements made by the Secretary of State . for India 
regarding discrimination against such Dominions as ^discriminate against India. 
From very early times, India seldom closed her doors in the. face of friendly fore- 
igners, and allowed facilities to outsiders in the matter of residence aud trade. She 
has suffered bitterly for her generous attitude. What she now demands is that she 
should not be deprived of the power to discriminate against nationals of other 
countries, who treat Indians as pariahs. Our claim is that we should not bo debar- 
red from taking such measures in the interests of our nationals as may be necessary 
to impress upon countries who discriminate against Indians, that they can only do 
so at the risk of India retaliating in the cause of her own nationals. 

Exteenal Relations 

It is proposed to reserve External Relations entirely to the. Governor-General. 
But a groat part of the External Relations may relate to economic movements bet- 
ween India and other countries. The countries that adjoin India and other countries 
in Asia and Africa are natural fields for the expansion of Indian trade and com- 
merce. The Indian Legislature should be free to establish and fo3ter friendly trade 
relations with countries beyond the boundaries of India. The reserved powers of the 
Governor-General as regards External Relations should be so modified as not to in- 
terfere with action taken by the Indian Legislature as regards the establishment of 
economic contracts with foreign countries. It is a right that has been recognised in 
the case of other Dominions, and should not be denied to India which having regard 
to her extent, her population and her resources is economically a backward country 
in spite of her affairs being under the sole control of an economically advanced 
country like Great Britain for nearly a century and a half. 

We do not yet know as to how many of the Indian States are coming into the 
Indian Federation. But the manner in which the Federal Legislatures are proposed 
to bo continued is such as fails to give due consideration to the vital features which 
build up the life of a people. The respective importance of the component parts not 
merely in population, but also in other important respects, has not been taken due 
note of, and seats in the legislature have been allocated with due regard to such 
importance. 

The scheme in the White Paper may be said to be oyer-weighted with a tendency 
to keep back the progressive elements in the State by giving power and prominence 
to elements that lag behind in experience of work for general welfare and progress 
in various spheres of life. 

The artificial divisions set up by the White Paper tend to create for the time 
being an antagonism between classes and communities. The division of the people 
intp separate, water-tight compartments, for representation on and election to the 
legislatures according to creeds, and not on the basis of political views and pro- 
grammes amounts to the introduction by Great Britain of another element of un- 
touchability in India, namely, untouchability in politics. The party to which wo 
belong has strenuously opposed the throwing into our midst of such apples of dis- 
cord. We see the evils that are inherent in it and we know tho mischief that has 
resulted from it. The accentuation of non-political differences and the importation 
of them in tho constitution of the State is a reversal of the normal process of build- 
ing up a people. Why such reversal has been effected has not been explained, but 
will probably bo explained in future at the bar of History. 

The provisions as to the services are of a peculiar character. The Provincial 
Governments and a part of the Central Government will ostensibly be responsible 
to the Legislatures, but the responsibility will have to be discharged through ser- 
vices, manned in the higher posts by men about whose appointment tho future 
Governments will have no voice, and who will continue to be under the control of 
tho Secretary of State. Such a system vitiates tho principle of responsibility and 
continues in practice the autocratic authority exercised through local officials by the 
Secretary of State. Unless a Government which has to work the Departments of 
Stato has the power to decide upon the machinery to be employed for carrying 
out its policy, to choose the personnel of its staff and to regulate the pay and pros- 
pects of those through whom the work is to be carried out with due regard to 
responsibility to the legislatures, the transference of authority that is going to be 
made will bo of an exceedingly dilate character. It may be that the expensive and 
over-manned system with which the administration now operates may be found to 
obstruct the path of progress. It may bo necessary to so lay down the conditions 
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pay and prospects of the services that the future administrative machinery may not 
be a cumbersome burden on the shoulders of the people. Let tie hope that the 
proposals in the White Paper regarding the recruitment by the Secretary of State 
whether in India or outside of some of the important higher services, the laying 
down by him of the conditions attached to those services, the control to be exer- 
cised by him and the reservation by him of posts for men of his services will bo so 
modified as not to stifle the life of the Constitution. 

The Transport Requirements of a country are its own concern. It is extra- 
ordinary that it should be considered necessary to control the Railways under a 
Statute framed by the British Parliament and not by the Indian Legislature. Tho 
grounds stated in the White Paper as to the necessity of having in the Constitution 
Act provisions for the establishment of a Statutory Railway Board are not convinc- 
ing. The taking away from the Central Legislature of the control . over the Rail- 
ways may hamper it in future as regards transport policies that may bo required 
by the ever-changing circumstances of the country. There is no objection to duo 
provision being made to safeguard the interests of such companies as still own 
railways in India. The Government of India, after an experience (of three-quarters 
of a century of possession and management of railways by the State, i6 attempting 
to go back upon its policy and practice of nationalisation of the railway systems, 
which made them organically connected with |the State organisation. For some 
reason not yet explained, a peculiar device is being adopted which will close tho 
doors of railway administration to the future Government of India. 


Powers of the Governor-General 

I shall now refer to some of the powers proposed to be vested in the Governor- 
General and tho Governors. Amongst the powers that tho Head of a State ordi- 
narily possesses is the power of veto. But the initiative aB regards policy and 
legislation has always been in the hands of the ministry responsible to the legisla- 
ture. The White Pnper invests the Governor-General with direct legislative powers 
so that he may promulgate Acts which will have the force of enactments passed by 
tho Legislature. Such a power will convert the Ministers from being responsible 
representatives operating tho Government with the willing assent of tho people to 
persons carrying out behests which sometimes may bo against the declared policy 
of the Ministry. It will be n position of difficulty and of humiliation. .Ukases 
should only be issued and that very reluctantly .when the State has broken down 
or is faced with a grave emergency. But tho White Paper treats the Governor- 
General’s legislative powers as an ordinary part of the constitution. 

Amongst other powers intended to bo reserved to tho Governor-General and tho 
Governors are the control of the services and the prevention of the commercial 
discrimination. I have already pointed out that tho reservation of theso subjects 
will in a great measure take away autonomy from tho Governments of tho futuro 
and will Btand in the way of their responsibility to tho legislatures. 

Regarding the Fundamental Rights, hesitation is expressed in the White Paper 
as to giving them statutory sanction. The rightB of free citizens ns understood all 
over the world should be accorded to the people of India. Tho rights which tho 
White Paper is prepared somewhat tardily to concede are no new rights but have 
been enjoyed by the people for nearly a century and are not in the nature of a 
new emancipation. 

The Judicial authorities referred to in the White Pnper consist of the present. 
High Courts in the Provinces, a Supremo Court of Appeal that may hereafter bo 
constituted, and a Federal Court. The delay and expense incident upon appeals 
from India prosecuted in England render it necessary that a Supremo Court of - 
Appeal should be established in this country. The High Courts in the Provinces 
control RS50cla ^ with the Central Government ob regards appointment and 

, What was necessary in dealing with the problems of India was the laying down 
of broad lines boldly drawn- in a Bpirit of trust in the people and with a genuino 
desire of progress. But the manner in which the question of constitutional ndvance 
has been discussed for tho last few years, served to keep in the background the 
real issues prominent, in the minds of oar countrymen, namely whether tho politi- 
'I 39 K°mg t° remain where it was, or whether there was to bo 
. n . CC ' r • rc S ret that differences were accentuated and magnified and 
Faa'i-oo, at to frighten us and the world while common interests, and the amicable 
contracts and daily co-operation in vital matters in various spheres of life, were 
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ignored as of no importance. The question of status has been ignored. The Secre- 
tary of State either directly, or through the Governor-General, the Governors and 
the services controlled by them still looms large in the picture overshadowing the 
new system, which was expected to consist of fully responsible Governments. The 
power to make such readjustments in her system of government as _ may be ren- 
dered necessary either in India’s interests or in the light of experience, and the 
power of normal expansion finds no place in the constitution. If we require here- 
after a change in these matters, which concern us alone, we shall have .to convince 
not only the 300 millions of our people but we must undertake to convince the 45 
millions of the people of Great Britain, who, if their interest can at all be roused, 
have in many cases a different outlook and different interests. The resources of our 
past have left nearly 90 per cent of our people illiterate, have not succeeded in 
stopping the death of hundreds from preventible diseases in the rural areas and 
have not succeeded in helping the poor and indebted agriculturists who is the 
mainstay of our country. The White Paper now proposes to seriously cripple 
our attenuated {resources by the creation of new Provinces and by imposing heavy 
subventions which are likely to keep us down for a great many years. The finan- 
cial resources of a people are its life-blood in the matter of living and development. 
But the allocation of the resources as indicated in the White Paper takes no note 
of the realities in this respect. The Secretary of State must also have his men in 
the framework on emoluments and conditions fixed by him, and the British units 
of the Defence Forces must be there whether the future Government has or has not 
enough money for necessary medical relief, for removing the widespread illiteracy 
of our people, or for economic development. 

A generous attempt animated by a spirit of trust and goodwill might have laid the 
foundations for the growth of a lasting and satisfactory union. But the happenings 
of the last six years, and the White Paper, which has resulted from the delibera- 
tions that took place during that period, can hardly bo said to be such a gesture. 
It was for Great Britain with the position she occupies to take the first step in the 
establishment of mutual good-will. But the halting and hesitating manner, in 
which the deliberations were carried on, and the decisions of the British Govern- 
ment as embodied in tho White Paper, display more of doubt and distrust than of 
confidence and assurance. 

In order to claim trust and goodwill one has to be generous and trustful. Is 
India to repose all the trust she can, while Great Britain proceeds on the basis of 
distrusting India ? 

It may be said that the transfer of all the departments in the Provinces to 
Ministers responsible to the Legislatures is a surrender of authority, which should 
be regarded ns an important gesture of trust. We recognise that the establishment 
of responsibility in all tho departments in the Provinces is ostensibly an advance 
on the present system of diarchy. But the safeguards and the power vested in the 
Governors and the Governor-General, the manner in which the services are to be 
constituted and worked and the financial provisions including the burden of Defence 
and the subventions to Provinces to be newly created inspite of the urgent needs 
of the existing Provinces who have been crying for the organization of their 
economic lile and for advancement of health and education, will neutralise the 
authority that is going to be transferred and placg the new Governments in no 
better position than that of the present Transferred Departments. 

The White Paper cannot be described as a document intended to bring about 
peace and contentment. It is aggressively reactionary in the matter of communal 
representation. It goes very much further tbnn either the Minto-Morley Scheme or 
the Montagu Scheme in accentuating and elaborating separate communal electorates 
in the legislatures. It subdivides the Hindus. There is no recognized 

E rinciplo behind the Scheme. What has been to one community in one Province 
as not been given to another community occupying the same position in another 
Province. Instead of framing a constitution suitable for modern Government facing 
the future, the White Paper seeks to drag us backward to earlier centuries. 

Tho proposals of the British Government are now befog considered by the Joint 
Committee of both Houses . of Parliament. The Committees has considered for a 
great length of time the various problems covered by the White Paper. The 
Secretary of State for India has stood up in defence of the Government schemo 
with great energy and earnestness against tho attacks that were made on it. We 
.may differ from tho Secretary of State, but we cannot but commend the stubborn 
29 
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fight that he puis up in urging the views that according to him should be the basis 
of our nest constitutional advance. 

Terrorism 

Apart from the White Paper which has not satisfied the aspirations and met the 
requirements of the country in the future, the steps that have recently been taken 
to placate the country can hardly be said to be such as might lead to success. 
Repressive measures have been heaped one upon another. The Liberal party nbhore 
terrorism and all methods subversive of law and constituted authority. If there is 
not more trouble it is due in a great measure to the immense steadying influence 
that the stable factors in the country continuously exercise in the population in 
general. The Government has taken in its hands powers of great absolutism, and 
has chosen to impose restrictions on certain parts of the country, restrictions 
indistinguishable from martial law. Particular communities have been insulted and 
oppressed by the (imposition of collective fines by Executive Orders, while it iB to a 
large extent with the help of those communities that the present difficulties are 
being weathered through. British historians in the past have condemned the Jeziah. 

J. do not know how the historians of the future will characterise the pre3ent-day 
impositions on particular communities. 

Those in power forget that persons who desire to commit political crimes nnd 
or a violent character do not declare their intentions from the housetops. It is 
evident from the trials of such offenders that they constitute small groups working 
in the dark and that it is not possible for the ordinary citizen with his meagre 
leisure and his exacting occupations to achieve marvels of detection where the 
elaborate police staff of Government maintained at a high cost has failed. Tho 
policy. ot mass punishment of those who are either entirely or with solitary excep- 
tions innocent is not likely to achieve the object in view. On the other hand, if 
Dature jn,. India is not different from what it is elsewhere, , such a policy is 
[rf ?. ®P rCfl d discontent. So long as crimes of terrorism happen, every citizen 
l!.. ™,?.i, 3 . In b , 13 P?' Ter t0 P. ut down such crimes. This cannot be done by 
ti,o 8 ^J?J 1 ” IS ° mei j 8 u 0r by tbc marching of troops through tho villages, which for 

m °F c e fieet than amusing tho village children. Such and 

nf™ irL?: etIlods ba ! e fal ,n - t10 P'! 81 nr| d are bound to fail in the future. InBtcad 

, lfr „ an atmosphere in which goodwill may prevail, they have a contrary 

‘° the - d,fficnlties of situation. If no attempt is made by discon- 
ii>n Hi re P rcssive measures to create a favourable atmosphere, the chances are 
nr from W rrL not command general acceptance whether from majorities 

which foil nB * c attendant upon the withdrawal of harsh measures 

th ° quc3t! ? n ,? f growth of politital conspiracies is 
women fall a nrev Tn ^iw Rr . ow . at ?'l, aad v, 'by do some'" young men nnd 
method to nu^nnVnrf (n . h h f • cach h . a, . r ? d and violence. Tho most effective 
youth ofth^counfr^ fcctH'i 6 f°*i? rioas activities of such teachers is to make tho 
ndministration of thc ? \£ hey ar ? frCG C1,,!:ens - and that, in regulating . tho 

tho miin ficinr„ v h ° ^mrements and progress of the people will bo 

than the Be of ^rcat Brhni„ PC °^ % a bet ,‘ Cr realise tbe truth of that doctrine 
detention of ?nrm mirriimr! p^ ,e . ? re ? 9 I. aw s that have been promulgated, the 

widely resorted To V’itf tho .i n,ernn, ent and externment that is 

ings ^these and similar ° *u f residences of officials and of public build- 

Bucceedcd It h not L h ?^ thc P° ,ic y f that bad been pursued has not 

or subdued While rnwmm C methods that people have in the past been placated 
the disaffected we shnuhTS t : 3h ? uId ( no do anything to increase thc number of 
methods ihat the nrnnl 0 e . ar *? tbose who lapse into criminal and violent 

worthy *of the cou n t r v t o° w h i ch T Dtr h y , ,n G e " eral 1( ?° k "P°" th eir acts as un- 
that lean towards terrnriKm T ->c belong. I would earnestly urge upon those 

system they evidentiv desire rn b ' n * c . carefl ! i, y before they commit themselves. Tbe 
Great Britain “ Deo y ,‘ Zh ° %% 0V! - ,S ‘l Ry3tera , framcd b y ,ha People ° { 
who cannot forget their histnr^nf 1 ^- 0 ™ 18 tb . e Tcry breath of their lives, a people 
freedom. Those that tnl-o tn Bt I lvm ff a ” d struggle mid success in tbe cause of 
probably do so bcMnsc th.l WcTcl n,Ct '^ ds fo F lh ? ««*ievement of their object, 

I would urge upon them f °J? St con fidcnce in tbe use of any other methods, 
of events in India during t h r I p ,i C c f r< T> °-. 1 t um ' t0 COIlpid er carefully the trend . 

a autlDE the P etIod of British connection and not to take to ft 
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policy of despair. The advance of the people has been slow, and there have been 
good causes for feeling aggrieved. But I ask those concerned not to overlook that 
the general tendency has so far been one of progress. 

Occasionally there is stagnation or even a 6et-back. The remarks I have addres- 
sed you to-day show in which respects according to us the contemplated changes in 
the constitution either lead to no advance or are reactionary. But if a Byptem is 
sought to be imposed on us which we do not consider to be in the best interests of 
our people, we must press our views with all the emphasis at our command, and if 
our voice is not listened to, we do not take the system as a settled fact, but go on 
agitating and organising public opinion. We have had examples in the past of 
settled facts being unsettled by persistent political agitation. But the agitation must 
be conducted in an open and straightforward manner. 

In carrying on the struggle for self-rule we must not forget the spirit and 
traditions of our own country and tho growth of world ideas regarding 

the relationship betweeu different nationalities. We, in India, whether Hindu 
or Moslem, have a distinctive culture which we have 'developed through 
the centuries, sometimes dark and sometimes bright. The policy of scratching, 
biting and hitting is looked down upon by us. In our country the men 
that are remembered and are held in reverence are those that preached love 
and goodwill. Rulers and generals are either forgotten or are placed in a much 
Ipwer plane. Those that taught us lessons of love and goodwill and 

lived and preached what they taught occupy a predominant position 

in our hearts. Gautama Buddha, Nauak, Ramanuja, Chaitanyu, Moinuddin Chisti, 
Nizamuddin Aulla, Haji Noor Kutub Alam of Gaur and others have been revered 
by millions of our countrymen for generations. Tho League of Nations is an 
International Institution of recent growth to establish amity and understanding 
amongst different nations. The spirit behind the League is the spirit that has 
always animated India. Why should an Indian do any act which might cloud the 
brightness of our ancient heritage, and lead to a reversion back to methods of 
barbarism, and keep us away from establishing unions and understandings by me- 
thods that arc not sub-human ? We have lost much that we possessed. The attri- 
bute of spreading love and goodwill is an ideal which we cannot afford to lose. It 
is one of the precious possession left to ub. I appeal to all who try to imitate 
other nations elsewhere by resort to violent political crimes not to besmear the good 
name of their country by such imitations but to uphold the traditions, the value of 
which is now being gradually recognised by World opinion. We must show, as we 
can show, that political controversies can be pulled out of the dirt and roiro of 
hatred and physical strife, and that lasting understandings can be arrived at between 
those that do not agree by pressing on claims based on justice nud equity. I do 
not ask that ideals and aimB should be abandoned. All that I ask is that the 
methods of work should respond to the spirit of India. 

Need foe Unity 

Before I conclude I cannot but draw your attention to the fact that there are 
forces of disruption at work tending to divide our house against itself. 1 would 
remind all my countrymen that they have common ties, ideals and interests which 
are indissoluble. Whether wo belong to the Hindu community or the Moslem com- 
munity, whether we are Sikhs or Christians, Brahmins or non-Brahmins, we stand or 
fall with our common motherland, Her glory Is ours, and her humiliations bears us 
down. Take for instance the question of economic advance in our own country. The 
neglect of it vitally affects all of us. Tho treatment meted out to our nationals in 
somo of the Dominions and other countries hurts all of us “equally. But while our 
common interests are matters of every day and vital importance, going to the root 
of the existence and status of our people, there are persons and forces who try to 
pull us apart by magnifying the differences that must exist in the best ordered 
society. We have to counter these movements by fostering and strengthening those 
organisations which aljow of common consultations and common action. There are 
divisions amongst us as amongst other peoples, not only of classes and creeds but 
also in political methods and policy. But, in spite of all these, we should always 
remember that we are Indians and that there is a vast field for joint work on the 
basis of common interests. Political caste systems may be sought to be thurst on 
us. But all of us, from whichever section of the people we come, must join hands 
and render united service to our common motherland. It will be for you gentlemen 
to suggest joint organisations of different sections and bodies both for temporary 
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purpose3 nnd for a permanent course of work, The. forces working for disruption 
must be brought under control, nnd the ties that bind us must be strengthened. 
Standing united before the country and beforo the world we shall heave together 
with all the will that is in us bringing glory, contentment and prosperity to the 
land we all love. 


Resolutions — 2nd, Day — 27th. December 

The Federation met on the nest day, the 27th. December, to consider resolutions. 
The first resolution put from the chair wns ono of condolence at the deaths of 
prominent Indian leaders. It ran as follows : The National Liberal Federation of 
India reco ds its profound sense of the great loss Buffered by the country in tho 
death of Mrs. Besant who devoted her wonderful gifts and energies to the service 
of India and humanity and fought her popular rights, and liberties with unsur- 
passed courage and tenacity of purpose. The National Liberal Federation of India 
expresses its sense of the loss the country has sustained in the deaths of Sir Bepin 
Krishna Bose and Rao Bahadur D. V. Bhagavat who were staunch members of 
the Liberal Party nnd Mr. Syed Hasan Imam, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Mr. V. J. 
Patel and Sir Mnncharjee Bhownnggrce who in their various spheres rendered dis- 
tinguished services to tho country. 

The resolution was passed, the whole gathering standing in silence. Tho following 
were the other resolutions put from the chair ana carried unanimously : 

Support for Swadeshi 

(a) Tho Federation again emphasises the supreme importance of tho Swadeshi 
movement, and exhorts the people to support national enterprises in the field of 
Banking, Insurance and Shipping, and to prefer, even at a sacrifice, tho products of 
home industry to imported goods. 

(b) The Federation strongly urges .the Government actively to encourage and 

support the Swadeshi movement in overy possible manner. ' 

(c) The Federation urges the Government of India not to allow Indian interests 
to be subordidated to those of Lancashire or Japan in the negotiations now going 
on between them nnd the representatives of those countries. 

Terrorism Condemned 

(a). The National Liberal Federation of India views with nbhorence terrorist 
activitivcs wherever they exist and earnestly appeals to all classes to do everything 
in their power to check and prevent them as they are repuguant to all notions of 
humanity as well as injurious to the best interests of the country. 

. (b) The Federation expresses its sympathy with tho bereaved relations of vic- 
tims of terrorist outrages. 

Protest against Repression 

(a) The National Liberal Federation of India records its 'strong protest against 
the repressive polity which by its excessive and often uncalled for harshness has 
been adding to discontent in the country. The Federation impresses on tho Govern- 
• ment the urgent need for the repeal of repressive measures and for the easing of 
tne tense political situation by the adoption of a conciliatory policy. 

• tu o- e .federation at the same time appeals to all who advocate or take, part 
in tne Civil Disobedience movement to abandon the movement and help in tho 
creation of a peaceful atmosphere in tho best interests of the country. 

Separation of Judicial nnd Executive Functions 

■^*8 Federation once more strongly condemns tho combination of judicial nnd 
cutive functions and urges the Government to separate the same and placo tho 
under the control of the High Courts in the different provinces. In 
shove policy is not adopted by the Government, the Federation, requests 
nni w UnC j 0 ta * c , tiUC “ steps as may be necessary to secure the acceptance of tho 
I j ana report tho same to the next session of tho Federation. 

Temperance 

Federation of India urges on tho Central and Provincial 
covernmeots in India the necessity of adopting a clear and definite policy of tem- 
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perance reform and calls upon the people to carry on a vigorous and flystematic 
propaganda in favour of total abstinence. 

Indians Overseas 

Mr. P. Kodanada Rao nest moved the following resolution : 

“(a) This Federation strongly condemns the demands which the European 
settlers of Kenya, encouraged by the discussions between the Secretary of State 
for Colonies and their representatives, have put forward for accquiring control over 
the Government of Kenya. It urges that the doctrine of paramountcy of native 
interests laid down by the Conservative and Labour Governments should not be 
departed from and that no further constitutional power be transferred to the 
European settlers either by the institution of a Finance Committee with an unofficial 
European majority as proposed by them, or in any other way. 

(b) The Federation presses the Government of India to watch over the interest 
of Indians in Kenya with special care in present circumstances. It further draws 
their attention to the complaint of the East African Indians that with the 
ostensible object of improving African agriculture, monopolies are being granted to 
Europeans, especially in Uganda and Tanganyika, for the purchase of special 
agricultural products from the Africans and that Indians are consequently being 
driven out of a business in which they were pioneers and have been engaged for 
generations past. The Federation urges the Government of India to take immediate 
Bteps to investigate and obtain redress for-this grievance. 

(c) The Federation extends its whole-hearted support to the Indians of South 
Africa in their just fight for their elementary rights and assures tthem that India 
will always be behind them in their struggle to uphold the honour of the Mother- 
land and protect the interests of Indian nationals.” 

Mr. Kodanada Rao, dealing with the first part of the resolution, said that the 
claim of the European settlers in Kenya which they had been making for over a 
decade now was simple. Their demand was not merely for a transfer of power 
from London to Nairobi but for concentration of that power in the handB of the 
handful of European settlers. That was a thing that they could not support in 
the circumstances which obtained in Kenya to-day, where racial antipathies were 
perhaps most outstanding and time seemed to have made hardly any change in the 
relations of the different races. The Hilton Young Commission had completely 
smashed to pieces the claims of the European settlers and now to transfer the 
trusteeship of the natives to the Europeans would be like entrusting the fate of the 
rat to a cat,— a most dangerous thing to do. The European Colonials had now 
modified their demand ana they wanted a modification of the financial control. 
Their demand, if conceded, would place the European settlers in the most powerful 
position. Finance would give the whip hand to the European settlers and if they 
should get control of it, they would practically control the whole country. For 
that reason, they must stoutly oppose any grant of that demand, innocent as it 

may Beera te the European settlers. 

Continuing, Mr. Rao said that though there could be no legislative discrimina- 
tion against any race, there was, as a matter of fact, discrimination going op 

against Indians. Compinints had been received from Indians that such discrimi- 
nation had taken place. It was extremely difficult to prove it except after the event. 
It was necessary that the Government and the people of India must keep ever 
vigilant and keep constantly protesting even against the possibility of such 
discrimination. 

In South Africa, unfortunately, there seemed to bo a division in the ranks of 
the Congress and the Indians. On principle, the Indians have agitated against 

the Asiatic Land Tenures Act and the Preliminary Committee to enquire if any 

country would take the Indians that might be assisted in emigrating from South 
Africa and India. Tho Congress as a whole had strong objections to the en- 
quiry and now refused to co-operate with or tender evidence before that Committee. 
The Agent to the Government of India was placed in a difficult position but a 
perusal of tho evidence he had given before tho Committee would show that not 
even the most stalwart Congressman could have given a more self-respecting 
evidence. The Indian Community was divided and the Agent was “being reviled 
at as a traitor.” That people did when they Iwere in a temper, but he should 
think that this Federation might as well send a word of sympathy and encourage- 
ment, to the Agent and support him in the line he had takeD. 
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Untouehability 

Dtioan Bahadur V. Bhashyam Iyengar nest moved the following resolution : — 

“The National Liberal Federation of India accords its fullest support to tho 
movement for the removal of untouehability and for the uplift of the classes 
concerned and earnestly appeals to all classes of the community to do everything 
in their power for its success.” 

Mr. Bnshyam Iyengar said that there could be no .doubt that the customs or 
practice of untouehability was tho darkest blot on the Hindu Society. Untouchabi- 
lity or rather unapproachability ns practised by the Hindus had no parallel in any 
other country or nation of the world. It was only in India that they found a por- 
tion, indeed a large portion, of the Hindu community regarded ns being unfit for 
being seen, for being spoken to and for being associated with. It was unnecessary 
now to go into the question of how this monster of untouehability crept jinto their 
society. It seemed to him an irony of fate that this monster should have established 
itself so firmly in a community, according to whose religion and belief, human body 
was the greatest gift of God. One got a human body according to their. Sastras ns 
opposed to animal body or plant body only as a result of accumulated virtue. How 
then could a human being be an unapproachable or an unseeable to another human 
being by reason of mere birth ? , 

He submitted that according to the highest and best in their religion, 'untouch- 
ability as now practised was a gross and cruel sin against humanity. But there 
were learned men who were saying seriously that, there was no cruelty nt all in 
the practice of untouehability and that it was indeed based on tho utmost mercy 
and compassion. It was impossible to beat such arguments. According to them 
it appeared that all the people who were now regarded and treated as untouchables 
had in their previous birth or births committed enormous sins and it was tho 
height of mercy and compassion to beep them as tinapproachablcs, unseeables etc,, 
so that they might undistractedly wash off their sin in this birth and if one 
birth was not sufficient for it, in the least possible number of births. He would 
ask them to stand in the shoes of the unfortunate unnppronehables and consider 
then how far they would then feel satisfaction or pleased if the argument waB ad- 
vanced against them. Gandhiji was striving every nerve of his to exorcise the evil 
P* untouehability from Hinduism and had called this movement a religious revival. 
This movement for the purification of Hinduism by the removal of untouchnbility 
and the uplift of the so-called untouchables was by no means a novel or revolu- 
tionary venture. A study of the history of Hinduism would reveal that thcro 
had been every now and then, whenever necessary, such purifying movements in 
the past by acknowledged leaders of their faith. T1 ib speaker next dwelt on the 
religious revival brought about by Sri Ramanuja and bow his disciples carried 
the torch of knowledge, love and spirituality among the depressed cla°ses until by 
the efflux of time and the gathering— in of prejudices and superstitions it becamo 
dim and ceased to shine. From the points of social justice, equity and good 
conscience, they wero bound to see to the removal of untouehability. In conclu- 
sion, the speaker said that the uplift of the untouchables who were the poorest, 
T? 51 . ignorant and the most down-trodden, should be regarded as their duty 
and ideal of life and they must contribute their mite towards it. The question of 
legislation had been purposely left out, because this movement might succeed 
with the bill or without it. The resolution was non-controversial mntter and ho 
appealed to all to support it. 


An Amendment 

Da can Bahadur L. A. Gotindaraghava Aiyar proposed an amendment changing 
tho wording of the resolution as follows 

"‘The National Liberal Federation of India affords its fullest support to tho 
movement for the uplift of tho classes Bpoken of ns untouchables and earnestly 
eii'cc's 11 a classes of the community to do everything in their power for its 

*1 P° '^at the speech of the mover of the original resolution at least showed 

nnt advantage might be taken of this resolution by those who were in favour 
i legislation being initiated. He did not want such an impression to be creat- 
, e question of Depressed Classes had to be considered in its economic, 
of ^Vi n an ia r jq'K l0us aspects. The Liberal Federation, he believed, ns the successor 
° n " 0Icl GongrcsB, stood purely for political aims and objectives. By way of 
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furthering political aspirations, they had adopted resolutions bearing on the 
economic condition of the people. But if they wanted to proceed further and 
call into question the prosperity of cerinin religious usages, he felt they were 
not the body that could consider it. The Federation was supposed to comprehend 
in its fold all classes of political workers irrespective of caste or community. 
If these questions were taken up by this Federation the result would be that 
pgencies not professing Hinduism would also be pronouncing judgment on a 
matter which concerned Hindus alone. They would not be well advised in inter- 
fering with the religious usages and sentiments or even prejudices of the people. 
Secondly, he was decidedly opposed to legislation being called in for purposes of 
redressing any social abuses. The resolution as it 6tood, though it did not, in so 
many words, suggest the possibility of these things being done, went very much 
near that. He, therefore, wanted the Federation to note it and make its position 
clear. 

Mr. K. Balasubrahmania Aiyar seconded the amendment and urged the Federa- 
tion to steer clear of religious matters. Even Mahatmaji had himself stated it 
was a purely religious revival and he saw no reason why the Federation should 
pass the resolution originally proposed. 

Mr. P. Narayana Kurup raised a poiDt of order. He said that the amendment 
in effect negatived the original resolution. Such a motion could not form an 
• amendment. 

The President over-ruled the objection. 

Mr. T. It. Venkatarama Sastriar supported the original resolution and appealed 
to the sponsors of the amendment not to press it. He said that the constitution 
of the Federation gave room for their considering this and similar subjects. Remo- 
val of untouchability was, no doubt, a social question but he believed it was, now, 
also, a political question. Its political importance would become clear to them] 
when they came to discuss the resolution on the White Paper. He was free to 
confess that at other times it was arguable that this question did not touch on the 
political sphere. But, in his view, it was impossible thereafter to speak of this 
question ns having no connection with politics. If social questions or religious 
questions impinged on the political sphere and in doing political work they had to 
turn their attentions to questions which had a bearing on social and religious 
spheres, he considered that the problem could be considered by them even as a 
political body. It might be that they might not consider it further than was 
necessary for the purpose of solving their political questions but in so far as a 
solution of the political question depended on their pronouncing an opinion on a 
matter having a social or religious side to it, they ought not to shirk the respon- 
sibility. From that point of view it seemed to him that this problem was one 
which was properly before the Federation. 

He would however make clear what he had already stated in the Subjects Com- 
mittee, that it _ was their desire only to express their view through the resolution 
that untouchability should go and they should work for it. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, in opposing the amendment said that it was stated by 
Mr. Govindaragbava Aiyar that the discussion of social questions was outsido the 
purview of the Liberal Federation which was stated ito be rather the off-spring of 
the Congress. He did not think it was necessary to refer to the constitution or tho 
principles of the National Congress. They had to bo guided by the constitution of 
the Federation alone. Among the aims and objects of the Federation there were 
questions like wide spread of education, improvement of public health, economic 
development, promotion of inter-communal amity and the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the backward classes in the population. These were not questions purely 
of a political character. 

It was very difficult, the speaker went on to say, to draw a clear line of demar- 
cation between political and social matters. There were many social matters which 
impinged on political matters like education, economic improvement etc. At the last 
session of the Fed, ration at Calcutta, a resolution was passed according approval to 
the principle underlying the legislative measures for the removal of untouchability 
now before tho Indian Legislative Assembly. He asked whether the resolutions they 
had passed on questions relating to swadeshi, ^temperance etc., were of a political 
character or not. Nobody objected to _ those resolutions. He could under- 
stand the expediency of keeping out certain matters which might produce any 
large cleavage of opinion among the members. But he believed that a large 
number among, them were convinced, that untouchability should be removed. 
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There might be differences of opinion ns to the means by which it should be 
removed; whether it should bo by legislation or education or by persuasion. They 
did not want to commit the Federation to any opinion upon that question. They 
confined themselves to expression of opinion as to the desirability of removing 
untouchability. They were trying to steer clear of expressing any opinion a3 to 
tho necessity or desirability of legislation. They did not want to commit the 
Federation to any opinion on that question. Would tho expression “uplift of 
the backward classes”, in the amendment, involve or not the removal of untouch- 
nbility ? He did not want to go into all those details. He thought there was no 
necessity for the amendment. He thought it was undesirable to introduce that 
amendment ; it might suggest that the Federation was of opinion that untouchabi- 
lity should remain as a permanent feature of their soeity. 

Tho amendment was then put and declared lost only 9 voting for it. 

The main resolution was next put and carried by a large majority. Tho session 
at this stage adjourned for lunch. ' ’ " 


Princes’ Protection Bill 

When the Federation reassembled after lunch, Dewan Bahadur if. Eamachandra 
Bao moved the following resolution : 

“The National Liberal Federation of India records its emphatic disapproval of 
tho Princes Protection Bill now before the Legislature ns it makes further inroads 
on the freedom of tho Press.'’ 

He said that the provisions of the Bill were unjust, unnecessary and dangerously 
restricted tho liberties of the press. In most of tho Indian States there was no 
rule of law. lhe right of Hebeas Corpus for the subjects did not exist. Thero wa3 
no sense of personal liberty or security of property in most of the Indian States. 
The newspapers in the Indian States could be counted on tone’s fingers’ ends. They 
had no right of association. _ Therefore, it could not be said that the subjects . of 
Indian States had no grievances to ventilate. It was on account of this state of 
things that tho subjects of Indian States hed come to British India to hold con- 
ferences for the ventilation of their grievances. It is a notorious fact that many 
Indian States had refused permission to hold conferences within the borders of 
“ e . ,r . States. It was also a well-known fact that British Indian newspapers 

jyntch had been in the habit of criticising the administration of Indian States had 
been refused ndmission into those States. Under these circumstances one would 
have to consider the provisions of this Bill very carefully. The ostensible object of 
S-M t0 £ lve securl fy and protection to tho rulerB and administration of the 
States from movements and activities in India which excited disaffection or feuded 
to interfere with their administration. Sir Harry Haig in introducinc this Bill 
stated that it was better to replace nil the units of the Federation on R tho same 
footing m regard to protection from disaffection and I activities tcndincto sub- 
vert tho Government of those States. But nobody knew when the Federation was 
going to materialise. Statements had been made by tbe Rulers of States that some 

V ffi* “bT tU 


1 : Resolutions — 3rd. Day— 28th. December 

Tlifi. following resolutions were moved by tho President to-day and carried : 

. Port? Organisation 

Fcderntion^of ° Inchn Sf >1 nf Ca ),n ! ^ 0 ?K e . nt l in . thc count ry the National Liberal 
Country-wide Liberal onimniqotu^ 11 18 urgent need for the formation of 

ywwo amoral oagamsations and the development of parties on national ai 
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opposed to communal lines ; and the Federation emphasises that it is the duty of 
the Liberal Party to so extend its organisation as to ensure tho progress of the 
country on sound and healthy national lines and calls upon all members and 
associations belonging to the Party to work for the collection of adequate funds and 
the constitution of suitable agencies for achieving all-round progress on tho lines 
mentioned above. 

Economic Distress 

The Federation desires to impress upon tho Government of India and all provin- 
cial Governments the imperative necessity of the adoption of measures for the relief 
of the acuto economic distress among the people, including an appreciable reduction 
of the burden of taxation, and for planned economic development. 

Reserve Bank Bill 

(a) The Federation, while welcoming the prospect of early establishment of a 
Reserve Bank, does not approve of the control by the Governor-General at his dis- 
cretion of the Bank’s policy and working, as thereby the domination of Whitehall 
and the city of London over India’s monetary policy will be perpetuated. 

(b) Tho Federation further deems it necessary that tho Indian Legislature 
should at all times be free to so amend the Reserve Bank Act as may bo found 
necessary. 

Reciprocity Between India and Dominions 

The Federation expresses its surprise that the Secretary of State for India should 
have declared himself against India being allowed the right of retaliation against 
Dominions which may discriminate against her and which may deny to Indian nation- 
als’ the elementary rights of citizenship. In the opinion of the Federation the pos- 
session of such right by the Government and the Legislature of India iB indispen- 
sable and a Constitution Act which withholds the right can never bo acceptable to 
the people of this country. 

Co-operation With Other Organisations 

The Federation authorises its council to take necessary and feasible steps 
from time to time in co-oncration with other organisations and parties to devise 
plans for joint work after the presentation to Parliament of the Report of tho 
Joint Select Committee and the publication of the Indian Constitution Bill in its 
final form. 

Before putting the resolution on “co-operation with other organisations”, tho 
President said that the time bad come, having regard to the movements that were 
taking placo for the creation of barriers ns between parties and communities, for all 
of them to break those artificial barriers so thnt they might stretch the hand of 
fellowship that ought to be joined in by all the parties. The time had come for all 
the parties to stand together and work for their common progress. The differences 
among them were comparatively of a minor nature when compared with the 
unanimity of opinion cf the different parties on vital matter which concerned all 
of them. 

The White Paper Proposal* 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar then moved the resolution relating to the White 
Pnpcr. It ran as follows : 

The National Liberal Federation of India, reiterating its sense of profound dis- 
appointment at the White Paper proposals on Indian Constitutional Reform, records 
its emphatic opinion thnt the elucidation of tho White Paper by the Secretary of 
State before tho Joint Select Committee and the supplementary proposals made in tho 
course of his evidence beforo that Committee have strengthened among the people of 
India the conviction thnt tho proposals are not calculated to establish nny real 
responsible Government in India either in the Provinces or in tho Centre ana thnt 
the Secretary of State’s declaration in the House of Commons that Dominion 
Status is neither the next 6lnge nor the next but one violets the spirit of solemn 
pledges given with the sanction of tho British Cabinet and has shaken their faith 
in the intentions of the British Parliament and people. 

The Federation desires to make it clear once again that no scheme of reforms 
can meet India’s requirements or Batisfy Indian National aspirations or allay poli- 

30 
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tical discontent which does not confer tho fall power 1 and status of a dominion on 
India within a short period fixed by statute. 

Control from England 

(a) The Federation takes strong exception to the continued maintenance of the 
India Office, of the India Council under a different name and of tho separate office 
of Secretary of State for India, and to the continued control of the Governments in 
India by His Majesty’s Government in England as proposed in the White Paper, 

(b) In the opinion of the Federation such control should be strictly limited to sub- 
jects not transeferred to the control of Indian legislatures during the period of transi- 
tion and Bhould bo exercised by the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. 

(c) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to tho continuance of tho 
fndia Council in whatever form and for whatever purpose. 


Amendment of the Constitution 

Tho Constitution Act should vest in the federal legislature of India tho right to 
amend its provisions, subject to reasonable nnd necessary safeguards. 

All-India Federation 

, The Federation is strongly in favour of All-India Federation on termB equi- 
ty® to both British India and Indian States nnd on lines consistent with respon- 
sible Government, but notes with regret that proposals made in the White Paper 
and elaborated recently by the Secretary of State, as conditions precedent to tlio 
inauguration of the .Federation not only make for undue delay but nre neither 
necessary nor justified ; (b) In tho opinion of the Federation it is unnecessary nnd 
inexpedient to create a separate statutory authority called the ‘Viceroy’ ; and in 
any case the rights of paramountcy of the Crown, whatever they may be, should bo 
Whnl to ,y £b ? Government of India and not by tho Viceroy, as proposed in the 
^deration is emphatically of opinion that none of its consti- 
tuent units should have the right of subsequent secession. 

Fundamental Right* 

of ^t1zcn»hfn at i 0 nniv 8 Ki Btr ? Ely .. o£ opinion that n declaration Of fundamental rights 

”“ l “ »< *■» AiM«n* retain. 


Responsible Governments for British India 

ssixia ,o ,te 

Defence 

transitional 'ncrind 'nf^fhn^mlh** 9 to accept the reservation for only a fixed 

it cannot annrn™ of ih^ Cl ° £ tef 5 nc0 , } n the hnnds of the Governor-General, 
ns they 1 con temnlnfc the J P °\ ah w b,s beha,f embodied in tho White Paper, 
of State. Tt views wUh tho i f c ? m P¥ e control in the hnnds of tho Secretary 
of a clear noliev rcn-'iniinir 0 ^^^ r Q ’ e Kj vln PT, nnd apprehension the non-nccoptanco 
the end of a limitedVrCS th ?u? 01 SS! ct ? °. f the Army to Indian control at 

urges th£t recruitmcnt tn ^o ( rL- Th °A Indmn - Nnt iona! Libera! Federation strongly 
to the “oS marKal nl fl «S an £ rn S’ 1 , nst ?? d of beiD R confined as at present 
provinces (c) Thr» F^Wniinn rl* J^roron Q Pe n to all communities and 

Stately frame • h 'l- ^Majesty's Government, should imme- 
within a period of twenty » ndmnisatmn ° f the commissioned ranks of the army 
the Viceroy’s v.nmmUs'mnnl^rr' 18 /“rther of opinion that tfao replacement of 
bo postponed till the nrescnt° Rrifikh^ m ndmn - K 'u R t commissioned officers should 
by Indian King’s comSiJ n »^ offio ^ tbo Indian army hayo been replaced 
should bo fixeef every five vmm ?® cer8, nmount of expenditure on defence 

experts appointed bv tho fJiwernn? « committee consisting of an equal number of 
turc. And it shonl/ho B ( ?h^ t u- 0r ‘ Ge ? er ? .L nd ^ )£ m embers elected by the legisla- 
te legislature, which however 5!®R°l a of „ tbc Governor-General without a vote of 
that amount will have to be^fte^ h a 7h tb r r '.8 bt . ot discussion. Any excess over 
win nave to be voted by tho Legislative Assembly. But in the event 
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of hostilities on the frontier the Governor-General should be empowered to de- 
clare a state of emergency and of appropriating supply to meet it without prior 
reference to the legislature. But he should report his action to it and it should 
have the right of discussing it. (c) During the period of transition the defence 
Councillor should he a non-official Indian preferably an elected member of the 
Federal Legislature, or one of the representatives of the Indian States in the Fede- 
ral legislature. 

Aportionment of Military Charges 

The Federation is of opinion that the relief given to Indian revenues by the 
British Government in. pursuance of the principles enunciated by the Indian Defence 
Expenditure Tribunal is utterly inadequate to the needs of the case. The Federa- 
tion would however place on record that whatever the amount of the financial 
relief may be. it will not be allowed to weaken the demand for the progressive 
elimination of British troops in India. 

. [This part of the Resolution was dropped by common consent of the House. It 
will be moved as a separate resolution later.] 

_ Financial Safeguards 

(a) The Federation, concurring with the Secretary of State that there can be 
no real. transfer of responsibility without the transfer of financial responsibility 
to Ministers, regrets that this sound canon has been utterly disregarded in the White 
Paper proposals which while imposing upon them the duty of raising revenue, 
reserve excessive power in the hands of the Governor-General and virtually reduce 
Ministers to a position of impotence in the disposal of the bulk of it. (b) The 
Federation records its deliberate conviction that the proposed financial safeguards 
are both necessary and objectionable and that the Government and the Legislature 
should have the same power in the sphere of finance outside the region of reserved 
subjects as Dominion Governments and Legislatures. 

Commercial Discrimination 

(a) The Federation, while not at all in favour of any needless and vexatious 
restriction on the freedom of British Nationals doing or seeking to do business in 
or with India, cannot support the proposals against “Commercial discrimination” 
as they will deceive the futute government and legislature, in a large part, of the 
power that must reside in every such authority to take from time to time such 
steps, legislative and administrative, as may. in their judgment, bo required in the 
interests of Indian trade and industrial development, (b) In this point of view 
tho Federation ^must object to the powers proposed to 'be given to the Governor. 

Statutory ..Railway Authority 

The Federation objects to the creation of a Statutory Railway Authority to re- 
place the present Railway Board as it is calculated to deprive future government 
and legislature of powers which they should possess in the interests of the tax-payer. 
In any event it should be left to them to decide the question and any provision in 
that behalf Bhould not be included in the Constitution Act. 

The Services 

(a) Tho Federation considers the proposals of the White Paper regarding the 
Services as wholly reactionary and objectionable and regards the Secretary of State’s 
further commentary thereon, in tho course of his evidence as placing the future 
Provincial and Central Governments in an even worse position than the present 
dyarchic Ministerics and rendering them practically impotent to maintain control and 
regulation of Services in a manner that would enable them to discharge their res- 
ponsibilities to the Legislature for the carrying out of their policies and tho efficiency 
of the departments under administration in any satisfactory manner. The Federation 
while quite willing to protect the rights of the present members of the Services, is 
wholly against any proposals which would give them inducements by way of 
enlarging the scope ana character of the compensation for “existing and accruing 
rights” and also of making such rights available for those recruited subsequent to 
the passing of Constitution Act. (b) As recommended by the Services Sub- Com- 
mittee of the First Round Table Conference, the recruitment, control, aDd the 
determination of the emoluments of the Indian Civil Service and tho Indian Police 
Service must in future bo vested in the Government of India, subject to the 
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Bafeguarding of the legitimate rights of present incumbents ; and recruitment of 
the indian Civil Service should not be made for judicial offices and no 6uch offices 
should anywhere be reserved for officers of that service, (c) No member of any 
permanent service shall be appointed as Governor of an Indian Province. 

• Powers of Governor-General and Governor 

The Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the heads of Governments, 
central and provincial, special powers under various names — powers financial, legisla- 
tive and administrative — ns being the negation of constitutional government. Whilo 
agreeing that tho minorities should receive all legitimate protection lin the new 
constitution, the Federation is of opinion that these proposals, if carried into effect, 
Will make tho Governor-General and Governors even greater autocrats than at 
present. 

Federal Legislature 

While tho Federation approves of a bi-cameral federal legislature, it is strongly 
of opinion that : — (i) The strength of the Assembly should be 450 as recommended 
by the Lothian Committee and not 375 as proposed in the White Paper ; (ii) there 
should not be in tho Council of State any member nominated by the Governor- 
General : (iii) all the members of the Assembly should be directly elected representa- 
tives from the federating units, some form of indirect election being allowed in the 
case of the States as a transitory measure for a fixed period ; (iv) The responsibi- 
lity of the Government should be to the Assembly and not .to both Houses assem- 
bled in joint session ; (v) A two-thirds majority should not be required for tho 
BUccesB of motions of no-confidenco; (vi) The representatives of tho States should 
have no right of participation by speech or vote in tho discussion nnd decision. of 
subjects affecting British India nlone, including motions of no-confidcnco arising out 
of British Indian subjects : (vii) Tho Council of State should havo no right of 
considering demands for grants or money bills, nnd its power in respect of legisla- 
i'um 8 / ••• ^0 limited like that of the House of Lords under tho Parliament Act of 

li-ii ll ) Governor-General should not have power of recommending that 
any bill or part thereof should bo passed in a particular form or should not be 
proceeded with or of certifying any bill so ns to make it a law without the consent 
ot both Houses of legislature : and (ix) The Governor-General should not have the 
power of certifying the whole or part of a grant refused hy the Assembly ; W 
inis federation ,s of opinion that the appointment of a Financial Adviser if any 
should vest in the Federal Government. 


Communal Electorates 

Federation reiterates the resolutions passed at its previous sessions against 
cfSfn^i ® om . m “ nnl electorates and ' deeply regrets the continued maintenance and 
P roteB ^ ngn'.nst the proposed extension of such electorates. The Federa- 
hn opinion that equitable representation of important minorities will 

j„ j 0 ; nt e ] ec t orates* 29 er v a 1 ton o£ Bc ats— with reasonable weightage wherever necessary' 

Vfomcn a Franchise and Communal Electorates 

Ma{estv’? he Cn'vcr C rmin , J i^ otc . B £ 8 a P ai , Dat modification for the worse made by His 
womems Committee’s recommendations regarding 

Indian women’s B Aj il 11 oordmlly supports the almost unanimous objection of 

_ Judicature 

should teco^connl 'f nr 5 °! ( a ) That tho jurisdiction of the Federal Court 

that provtsfm, n nB, IV n ^ cs ' )e ? t o£ a11 unitis of the federation and (b) 

should bn made ^. our ? fo function ns Court of Appeal of British India 

High Com, 

_ Central Government Transitory Powers 

6titution of ^hc* 0 Ccntra^C Ar'r.rn £,r ° £, ? Ba * o£tlle White Paper relating to the Con- 
: “provincial nutonomv” -ni l i ! 5 mtcrvnl between the introduction of 

nuionomy and of a responsible federal government to be wholly reac- 
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tionnry and unacceptable as the position created thereby will be worse even than at 
present, highly unsatisfactory as is the latter. 

Provincial Autonomy 

(a) The Liberal Federation objects strongly to the extensive special powers pro- 
posed to be conferred upon Governors in all the' spheres of the Finance, legislation 
and administration, as they are calculated to render “provincial autonomy” n sha- 
dow of the renlity. 

(b) This Federation urges that there should be no departure from the policy 
of tranference to the Provincial Governments of all departments of the adminis- 
tration. 

, New Provinces 

The Federation is strongly opposed to the constitution of new Provinces except 
where they can support themselves. In conclusion, the National Liberal Federation 
of India deems it its duty to record its strong conviction that the White Paper 
proposals as they stand cannot possibly satisfy even the most moderate section of 
progressive opinion and will far from appeasing unrest and allaying discontent, 
further aggravate the present unhappy conditions, alienate Indian opinion and 
greatly intensify the present acute and widespread discontent. A generous and far- 
reaching measure of real reform on the lines of the Dominion Constitutions which 
will make India an equal member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, _ will 
alone meet India’s requirements and will satisfy the national self-respect of India. 

The White Paper scheme which was put forward in the beginning of this year, 
Sir Sivastcami Iyer said, had evoked a storm of criticism from all quarters. It 
satisfied no one in the country. It did not fulfil the expectations of the people. It 
was thrashed out at considerable length at the session of the Liberal Federation held 
in Calcutta last April. Tho resolution now placed before them, he Bnid continuing, 
was the same as was considered in that session of the Federation, except for some 
slight changes made necessary in the light of subsequent developments and enun- 
ciations of policy by Sir Samuel Hoare. 

The chief criticism levelled against the White Paper Bcbcme, ho said, was that it 
did not take them anywhere near Dominion Status. Some persons had tried to 
make out that Dominion Status had not been promised at all, but to that contention 
be did not think it necessary to refer. It had been effectively set at rest by the 
Secretary of Stato himself. The Indians bad a right to expect that the new. re- 
forms which were to be inaugurated would carry them on the path to Dominion 
status and would lay down a dominion constitution subject to eertain _ safeguards 
and reservations for the unavoidable period of transition. These were their expectar- 
tions ; but they have not been fulfilled by the scheme embodied in the White Paper 
nor had any attempt been made to remove any of the defects or meet nny of the 
criticisms which had been brought forward in the Press or on the platform. ‘‘Are 
we’” hs asked, “in sight of Dominion status at all ?” They had been told by Sir S. 
Honro that the new Bill was not going to establish Dominion Status, that Dominion 
would not be the next step from these reforms or even the next but one. How 
long were they to wait then for Dominion status ? How many stages should they 
pass through ? All these had not been made clear. They had been prepared to 
agree to a minimum period of transition but not to an indefinite postponement of 
the attainment, of Dominion status. Though there were various provisions in the 
White Paper for safeguards and reservations and restrictions on the powers of the 
legislature, during the period of transition, there was absolutely no indication ns to 
when these safeguards and restrictions would he removed or when the period of 
transition would terminate. Nor again was there any definite indication as to tho 
date when the Federation would be inaugurated. Various conditions were imposed 
for the inauguration of the Federation such as that a number of Indian States 
should agree to join the Federation and a certain proportion of States and State 
population should agree to join the Federation. How long it would take for them 
to join the Federation or what was to happen in case they did not so join had not 
been made clear, nor had any further light been thrown by . the discussions which 
had taken place in the Joint Select Committee. 

Then it was again a matter of complaint tbnt there were far too many safeguards 
and restrictions imposed that there was no real responsibility at all conferred by 
the provisions of the Bill. They had no indications of any dispositions to remove 
• or diminish these safeguards and restrictions. On the other hand, the disposition 
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snfcguards^anl Restrictions* *Thp R ?' e1d readiIy f ° »ll suggestions for further 
therffore noflikely !? be imuroved In P" b, '\ hcd White Paper, was, 

counts ‘atf&ks lt £ s 'r “H !£b te 

eCreeponsibilify P mifhfb e V coZRed ^“SalSls? What 

cally until IndTa aUains fuh DomS S «° U ] d b ® prea,ly extended automnti- 
White Paper scheme for gradual extension nRinRr' The 5 e , wn3 no Provision in the 
automatic process, If n nv further recnnno-t°r# en * ar S et£ >ent of responsibility by any 
be by the procedure' of "Lin pL'iL wa S to b i c t on fe«ed it could only 
and perhaps by means of further pnnmriaa Par,ia mcnt and the British Government 
of the scheme to wWch sionR ohieeti^ “nR"',, Bla S®V There '"a 8 a feature 
objection taken was that no power^ns^conferred^ndf^th^’^^ 6 ^ 13616, . Another 
constituent power’ in the legislatures under the scheme for vesting any 

Anv imn,,,! 1 ', !t L legislatures to amend the const tntmn in nnn 


tuubinuent power in the eeislatnrea „ -"'j ior vesting : 

Any amendment of the constitution Cl 1:e . constitution in any res peer, 
effected only on appeal to the Pnrlinm^i a? VC S r ? ,nc . ,r 5t might be, could be 

certain safeguards for the purpose of nrevmitiW r-iahR 51 • 'l be necessary to enact 
which m<«iii t ft k» — r°, ,r r Preventing rash legislation nr ininrv tn tnfrrnnt.n 


certain safe/uardsTr the - ? JP^fbene'ce^ry’ to enact 
■which ought to be protected but th#>RP f a8 r ^ e ?l 6 ] atl0n or injury to interests 

with by a responsible legislature and net C £ anrf ?n 0tt bc BUcb as could be complied 
«°n to the Imperial Parliament There ?, on!d ba .implied with only by applica- 
(he control of the India Office over the Pore? 0 pr0 f VIBI0 u for Blackening or removing 
the India office had alwafs acted in „ L f° # W rnmcnt ? f . India, It had been felt that 
n f helping it- In all these rejects' rho™ 1 “ ary spirit and impeded progess instead 
WhitePaper. re- pects (here was no change whatever made by the 

rmy intention to transfer " hjR ub j R t R F dTf e nee * thero WilB B0 indication of 
lature within any conceivable time Thnra DCe to tbe contr ol of the Indian legis- 
Indianisation of thoCornmissioned rnrJt-o^n'*?. 8 no P ro P° 8al and no plan for the 
tionalieation of the array units It had" her, the 0 nd no proposal for the na- 

nny time-table and that it might not be rfonltn 81 * tbat }} waB objectionable to frame 
resu/ts of the experiment which they said was L™ V- k up 0n ,° irrespective of the . 
was an experiment or not, it oucht to he 3,e!-ki 0W r be "JS mQ de. But whether it 

of time however long within which the nrm^l'hl 6 m 1 u tb f m , t0 W down some limit 
b.® Possible to transfer the control of the sbo “’d bo lndianised, and it should 
mb, l„.y of (he tranBfcr of the resnonsibilitv fn r! t0 ,' bc egislnture.' The very pos- 
ba3a entered the thoughts of theReonle lh n ™ Bpeet of defence did not seem to 
(bis scheme. For ought they ifnew It'michlT’i rcr ’ ,,on8lb, c for the preparation 
Unless and until this century was able to IftR ,l 5j £e a century more or longer too. 
could not possibly attain Dominion Status ° f t} ,’9 Bl >bject of defenco it 

!XR, 0 S J ndla 8 inability to defend herself n’r fnF DK l an “ '!°'dd always continue to 
fW Und for refusing to grant her full DominiR 0 oJ^hc subject of defenco nB n 

p' 0 .® 08 , 1 Vl( al defects of the scheme of roforrliRRm^u P? at ’ n bis vicw waB one oI 
Sa t y o n w. ? ll lu !’ 0 ?,- Si . r P- S. Sivoswnmf Ahar h .& , £ e “ 0l,lli . ned >" lbe A X‘! ilC 


S npe ^. In condusion, Sir P. S.sFvaBwamf Ah. r Da ? D - een ollUined >n the Whito 
ba L HlB P'^bncsB the Aga Khan and 11 Vi aid \ ’ £t , 18 n ® 08t gratifying thing 
memorandum to tho Secretary of State nnd^p ^egates have been able to submit a 
o (he scheme contained in tho White Pnner P “<nl? ,ncnt embodying their objections 
a jV be Points which the public bave^aidRs' on ? blB mem °rondum 1ms cmphasiBed 
J of reforms. I do hope that Lon R M or C ,'? US e ? p8 «tutioual defects ‘in tho 
m£sw n ! a<IQnB tbftt have been put forward Wv^n! 0 weight will be attached to tho 
that thpv l CS ° £ tbo TarioUB classes and^ereed/ in^Rndi 12 T delegates, comprising re- 
rn.nl ,n y havc put forward are the minimum J , dln : H,' 8 clear that tbe demands 

1 7 T m “ oie ,h ' y “ i, “‘ b > thb i “- 

lnE(le"ln’ 10 .r.'Pcc So 6ai ^ tllot Iho p.opo- 

^rL l \ mQd,fy tbo3 ° proposals. Thl snllnnni ry ‘ ,. StrenlI0UB efforts must be 
S t h„ ho x°,? ade tho constitution more rhid d %if Sardln ^ ,aw , and °rder and the 
veara *l„' Tbe ber 09 a result of an elabontn^rmniX^ 080 ? a feguards really raised the 
one ’nR y W? .u c S° in g to have a constitu't on lldlt? tvhich continued for nearly G 

that this 1 "“bput going into the vexed ouestinn °n n W0U i i bc boUcr than the present 
inac ttub constitution did not be would say that it was -certain 

IS -°ZT l fe tt r iba ', CB of e democr y atic ny eonsti,n, t > t! Be E?l that 5t did ™ contain 
g wth. Kot only these proposals did no^htJi'^n wb, ch was capable of automa- 
ta oposais am not take them anywhero near the goal of - 
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Dominion status, it was a very rigid constitution and did not give them any promise 
that they would achieve their object within a reasonable period. 

Belonging to the younger section of the Liberal party the speaker concluded by 
saying, he had to say one thing. Under the guidance of their stalwart leaders they 
fully believed in the efficacy of constitutional methods. But was it not also the 
duty of the Government to confirm the 'faith in them by action. Would it be wise 
and expedient to show that the Government would not yield to the pressure of 
constitutional methods ? It was the hope of the Liberal party that even at this 
stage the British Government would think twice before proceeding further with 
the White Paper proposals and try to give effect to the modifications that were 
being demanded by the Liberal party. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, in supporting the reolution, in an eloquent speech 
declared that he would sooner go with the present constitution for a few years 
more and go on with their agitation for a real genuine sjf-government until a 
propitious day arrived when they would have the genuine article rather than put 
up with this mongrel constitution which was now proposed, “a scheme of consti- 
tution to which 1 ' the speaker said, “I would honestly apply the description given 
by Disraeli to something else, viz., “organised hypocrisy.” 1 would feel we are 
nearer the day of Swaraj if the White Paper scheme is dead than if it is proceeded 
with without material improvements. That is my individual opinion. I would 
conclude my speech, by quoting Burke. “Argument has been exhausted. Reason 
has fatigued. Experience has given judgment ; but obstinacy has not been con- 
quered.” I will have to add to this not only obstinacy, but British arrogance and 
British selfishness too have not been conquered. 

Mr. Chintamani began by saying that the liberal party had made it known 
what exactly would satisfy them as meeting the requirments of the country and 
what wouid not. What exactly did the White Paper Scheme proposo to give them 
and what did it seek to withhold from them ? It promised the establishment of 
an all-India Federation, but it made it clear that it might not materialise. 
The All-India Federation, if and when it became a fact, would be of such a nature 
that it would deserve the name of Federation by courtesy and not becauso it cora- 

E lied with the requirments of the Federation. The arrangements proposed as 
etween British India and the Indian States were not nccepted by the representa- 
tives of British as being equitable to them. The powers that the executive would 
enjoy would bo unduly restricted by the conferment of ordinary powers upon _ the 
head of the Government who would in no sense of the term be the constitutional 
head. The present Viceroy had more than once dared to state in public that it 
was - his ambition to be the first constitutional Governor-General of India. ETo 
recalled his happy days in Canada where he had no less respposibility and his 
duties began and ended with the discharge of social functions. But the proposals 
that had been made and the tendency of policy both in Whitehall and in Simla 
indicated clearly that the Viceroy’s wish was more a pious hope than anything 
elBe. After referring to the various defects in the White Paper proposals regarding 
defence, finance ana provincial autonomy, the speaker said that the future Financo 
Minister would be a big cypher. His would be the duty to raiso nil the revenue 
that might bo required, but his would not be the right of proposing how to dispose 
of the bulk of that revenue. The powers regarding law and order had been redu- 
ced to nullity. In a word that on which Indian nationalists of every school of 
thought with regard to political method had been agitating for a generation, that 
for which many an Indian patriot had borne and braved much, viz., n responsible 
Central Government would after the introduction of the proposed constitution bo 
as much in the realm of adorable dreams as it was to-day. What was advertised 
by the high-sounding phrase of provincial autonomy, was really, in the words of 
Sir Sapru, a bogus provincial autonomy. The future ministers would be ablo to 
exercise very little control over the officers in the police or medical service or in 
the Indian Civil Service. 

Continuing, the speaker said that there was no meaning in saying that they 
should either accept or reject the constitution. They could say they could reject 
the constitution if they were in the position of strength in which the Irish were in 
190G when they refused the Irish Council’s Bill. The question they had to decide 
was whether they wero satisfied or dissatisfied with the White Paper proposals. The 
country had answered the question. Tho Liberal Party had answered the question 
and the resolution before them had answered the question. They were utterly 
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dissatisfied with it nnd they would sooner have the present reforms than have n. 
mongrenl constitution like the one proposed in the White Paper. 

Mr. B. B. Roy (Bengal) supporting the resolution said Jthat the White Paper 
proposals as explained by Sir Samuel Hoare in his evidence mado the prospect 
even of real provincial autonomy recede further and further. 

Mr. C. M. Gandhi (Gujarat) further supported the speech. 

Mr. T. B. Vmkatarama Sastriar then supported the resolution nnd addressed 
himself specially to the proposals in the White Paper regarding ‘commercial discri- 
mination’. The arrangements made under this head were calculated to reserve in 
England’s hands the commerce of this country, and made it impossible for the 
Government of this country to advance the interests of this country’s commerce ana 
industry. Under the Simon Report proposals commercial discrimination was consi- 
dered to be a topic which was made the subject of some arrangement between the 
two countries and not of legislation ; but in the White Paper'there were three para-, 
graphs whose object was to legislate in such a manner that any statute passed in 
this country having tho effect of commercial discrimination should bo capable of 
being dealt with by tho courts as invalid. The proposals compendiously had tho 
effect of transporting Britain and making it part of India enjoying all tho advan- 
tages of such association without losing any advantages at present enjoyed in 
Britain. On the other hand, India did not derive any advantage from tho associa- 
tion of tho benefit of Britain fighting India’s fights. The scheme ns developed m 
the White Paper and tho evidence of Sir S. Hoare in regard to commercial discri- 
mination forced one to the conclusion that India’s condition under the now reforms 
would bo worse than what it was at "present. 

Moulvi Abdus Samad further supporting the resolution strongly opposed tho 
proposals contained in the White Paper in regard to communal electorates. The 
White Paper, he said, wns a 'palace of words’ and gave them only the shadow of 
Self-Government. Separate electorates, he said, were a negation of democracy. It 
was stated that the Prime Minister hnd to make an award because the communities 
concerned had not come to an agreement among themselves. But bo would, state 
without any fear of contradiction that the communities did come to ninety per cent 
understanding in spite of all the obstacles thrown in their way. Complete agreement 
was made impossible, he said, by the publication of'' the Indian . Government’s 
Memorandum. The nomination of Muslim delegates was itself one of the obstacle. 
The refusal to nominate Dr. Ansari in spito of Gandhiji’s appeal to tho authorities 
wns significant. The Muslim delegates were all pledged to Separato electorates and 
they were being inspired by "higher authorities.” It was an unholy allianco bet- 
ween Muslim Comunalists nnd the British statesmen. 

Concluding, ho Bnid that separate electorates could never bo a safeguard to any 
minority. What protection ho asked had it given to them during the last fourteen 
years ? It had only increased misunder-stnnding nnd widened the gulf between the 
communites. Tho best safeguard for a minority was to be in a joint electorate with 
the majority community. They should therefore reject any reforms, however 
substantial, if they should involve the sacrifice of communal amity and if they 
should bo based on separate electorates. 

it. C ' Warayaria Sastri (Yizagapatam) supporfed the resolution nnd said 
that the proposals embodied in the White Paper demonstrated tho very powerful nnd 
formidable struggle that Indian public opinion had had to wago against the work- 
ings of the British bureaucracy. 


Executive Agencies 

Friday Nath Kunzm next spoke in support of the resolution. They 
i 1 “ r v,°. r ‘.V c 1 8 m s l he whole of the forenoon sittings levelled against the White 
it would bo true to Bay that not nil the evil features of the White 
^ ex knustively described. Perhaps it would be too much to claim 

tv,™ A,™ tt leCD ?Y cn exhaustively enumerated in the long resolution placed be- 
rpininH trt* eonfiuC’ himself to the consideration of tho provisions that 

depends 10 cxccutlve agencies on which the preservation of all governments 

WhUc^plnL m, . that there wero no constitutional safeguards in the 

nation ? f£ eir demands had been conceded in full by a generous 
would carrv • .7 would still have to see which was the ngency that 

They mic^t m»J D , P°wcr to frame which Iliad been given to them, 

y ght pass the best laws and framo tho best lawB ; but if those in whoso 
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hands lies the executive power were not in sympathy with their views, their laws 
and their policies would come to naught. Those who had knowledge of the political 
history of this land during the last fifty or sixty years 'would see that the earliest 
fighters for Indian freedom had taken up the question of appointments of: Indians 
to the higher services. For about three-quarters of a century, India had demanded 
that the Imperial services in general and those connected with tho' maintenance of 
law and order in particular should be manned entirely by Indians and brought 
under Indian control. To-day the British Government had declared their adhe- 
sion to a policy of constitutional reform leading ultimately to Dominion status. 
If this Dominion status was to be made a reality it was obvious that the services 
and the agents of Government ought to be brought under Indian control. But 
under the White Paper scheme, the services instead of being placed under tho con- 
trol of the Federal authority would continue to be under the control of the Secre- 
tary of State of India. The British Government said that law and order would bo 
transferred to the provincial legislatures ; what argument could there bo then for 
retaining control over the recruitment of the member of tho Indian Police and 
Civil Services in British hnnds ? If the Services Sub-Committee of the Round 
Table Conference composed of persons of different persuations who agreed porhaps 
scarcely on two or threo subjects throughout the deliberations of the R. T. C. had 
agreed on this that services connected with law and order should in future be con- 
trolled by the Government of India, it would be hard to convince anybody that 
there was any valid argument for retaining the present Btate of things. They 
always invoked India’s interests to check the pack of progress ; but the real • truth 
seemed to bo that in their view the interests of England in India were too vital 
to bo controlled by a purely Indian Ministry responsible to a • wholly Indian elec- 
torate. In the matter of control over services, ho would say,- that thoy had actually 
gono back from the existing position. Hithorto progress with regard to Indianisa-- 
tion was possible by means of executive orders. Indeed in 1919 Mr. Montagu took 
such a step in regard to tho recruitment of the Indian Civil Service. But now a 
brake, had been put on the British Cabinet itself by requiring that it should get tho 
npprovnl not merely of tho House of Commons but also of the House of Lords 
for making any change in regard to tho recruitment of the services. Looking at 
the procedure laid down for future changes in regard to this important subject, it 
would be true to say thnt something liko legislation would be needed to advance 
tho position of Indians in the most important services of their own country. 

Proceeding, Pandit Kunzru snid that with regard to the recruitment of services, 
the angle of vision of the British statesmen had not been changed since Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s proposals iu 1919. They wero not asking for a few more posts in tho secu- 
rity services. They wanted the power in their hands to recruit men for the ser- 
vices so that they could work out their own destiny. If they carefully examined 
tho evidence of the Secretary of State before the Round Table Conference, they 
would notice that there was every possibility that the Lee Commission percentage 
might be maintained not merely with regard to the security services, but also to 
what ho would call the economic services viz., the irrigation and forest services. 
From whatever angle of vision thoy might look at the question of recruitment of 
services, whether they carried It from the constitutional aspects, or from the aspect 
of tho proportion of Indians in the higher services or from the point of view of 
efficiency of the transferred subjects or from the point of view of promoting har-. 
mony between ministers and the agents responsible for the execution of tho policy, 
they would have nothing but condemnation, strong condemnation for the reaction- 
my policy that had inspired provision relating to the services contained in tho 
White Paper. The speaker in conclusion referred at length to the army dorvico 
question and pointed out that tho proposals regarding the same were most reac- 
tionary. He then pleaded for widening the area of recruitment for martial forces, 
to the army and snid that they should not confine recruitment to a few races or 
to one or two provinces as such policy would tend to disaster. The material for 
tho Indian Army should be supplied by all the provinces. The British Government 
bad dono them a grievous injustice in confining recruitments to tho few classes 
and provinces. The army question was the corner stone for tho future advanco of 
tho -whole scheme contained in the White Paper. Tho sincerity of the British Go- 
vernment would bo judged by tho extent to which they were prepared to nationalise 
the army in India and transfer the control of the military to the hands of ministers 
responsible to tho legislature, 

31 
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Mr. Q. Venkataramana (Coimbatore), in further supporting the resolucion, said 
that the problem of the defence of India by Indians was the acid test of the sin- 
cerity of the British Government to grant Dominion status to India. Unless they 
had a completo voice in determining the military policy of India, the attainrpent of 
Dominion status would be a mirage. 

Afr. Mahboobul Haq (Bengal) said that never before had the spectacle been wit- 
nessed of the destinies of a nation of 352 millions being shaped by n Parliament 
several thousands of miles away without its having in tho determination of the 
policy. British statesmanship was like rubber : yielding to a strong pull, but re- 
tracting when the pull was relaxed. If tho Indian nation had presented a united 
demand, tho situation would have been different from what it was to-day. They 
must first get power transferred from Whitehall to India before fighting like kilkenny 
cats over its division. Now -was the opportunity for the Liberal Party to stop in 
and tell the people, ‘‘Sink your differences s what is offered is the shadow : let ua 
unite and get the substance.’’ 

Mr. M. D. Sahane (U. P.) said that even the patienco and optimism of the Libe- 
ral Party had been sorely tied by the White Paper proposals. Jt was the last straw 
on the camel’s back and the resolution before them showed that even Liberals could 
at times become emotional. (Laughter). The White Paper introduced various Bystom 
of communal electorates among the womanhood of India. It was sowing the seed of 
an evil which they were now trying to get rid of in a new soil. The evil conse- 
quences were bound to be great ana ho appealed to them to codernn this. “Wo have 
been theorists too long,” he said in conclusion. “We have been in an invidious posi- 
tion, spurned by tho people, distrusted by the Government and suspected by tho 
foreigner. Sir, let us now join together and ask other parties to join ub in fighting 
Sir Samuel Hoaro’s proposals regarding the White Paper and future Indian consti- 
tution.” 

Mr. Itamasrcami. Sivan said that the offer contained in tho White Paper was liko 
the offer of “something not eatable” to a person who naked for bread. He urged 
the House to adopt the resolution. “With duo respect to our leaders,” he said, I 
would say that, unless they adopt a militant aggressive policy and unless they wor- 
ked actively from day to day, they could not achieve much.” ' 

i ,r ‘t Ft' ^ ara V ana _ Kurup said that, if the pronouncement of Mr. Chintamani was 
to bo followed by action by the Liberal Party, he saw no reason for a new party, 
in the land. 


Exchange and Currency Policy 

Mr. H. D. Shroff (Bombay) moved tho next resolution which related to tho ex- 
change and currency policy of the Government. It ran as follows;— 

The Federation condemns the present currency nnd exchange policy of Govern- 
ment which, in its opinion, has largely accentuated tho economic distress in tho 
nn r <'i cor ™ 9 1<B ^Mcst support to the country-wide demand for nn iramedi- 
■, e ,. pee sterl ling rntio and the adoption of prompt measures to meet 
the present situation entirely in the interests of India.” 

Ba „ t ‘ ,at the acute economic distress in the country had been accentuated by 
felt s e iT?n nf f P °pl Cy /?! lov ^ c ! . by thQ British Government in India. Ho 
tended lbc benefit of the British Government to India had been coun- 

nprntinnq eco,1 . om,c exploitation of this country carried on for ge- 

S Thfr ‘ th f° cxc,la ? K °. a, \ d . currency policy followed ,by the Govern- 

npr Thn mnQf 1 «r«Yi t ^ erC f? rc - ma $S in , fc .^ is resolution was nothing but just nnd pro- 
and rillmr ;r°tn < \ nC * tbln £ lo do now ‘was to leave the rupee alono 

nnd this tvns If 8 eTC ' There must be nn immediate devaluation of the rupeo 

been told ° n . aoeo , u 5 t °£ tbo huge fall in prices of commodities. They had 

other countripn^n^Tr.S' 11 °i yC ^ b?ca , autonomy. The keen competition of Japan and 
cniov fiscal bore ample testimony to the fact that no country could 

policy Uilcss lmbn 7 t la i c ? un,ry .having full control • over its currency 

that poimpianVnmi^vr- 50 !*? 6 ,. secondcd ' % proposition. He said ho was. gift'd 
mic ouestions mnln f ,a it ' c . al bodies were beginning to give this arid similar, ccono- 
that^irriciiltiiris( ) q r0 irhc Cntl0n ii 1 ''? ioriI ) or,y used to. The main problem wero. 
were in very Ind hSi WC ti the backbone of the economic system of the country- 
to the ratio 5 - w ' ^ cou ' d . not bo ®md that all tho countrv’s ills were duo 
ratio , hut there was no gainsaying the fact that they had certainly, been 
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Aggravated by the monetary policy of the Government. In India, he felt the suffer- 
ing was due not to over production but to under-consumption duo to the fall in 
purchasing power of the masses. That was' why while there was plenty on the one 
hand, there was side by side stravation also. The agriculturist, the mainstay of the. 
country, had run into heavy debts. His reserves of gold, — the accumulation of 
generations, were running out ; and the drain of gold from the country was the 
indication of the great economic distress. The export trade was suffering greatly. 
India had to keep up a favourable balatice of trnde, and irrespective of -her exports 
faring well or ill, changes year by year. But for the export of gold in recent 
years, the Indian Government would have been very badly off. Now there was only 
one way by which they could raise internal rupee values and at the same timo 
keep the outlets for export intact : that was to devalue the rupee. They Bnid 
the American attempt nt devaluation was a failure. America was no 
analogy to India : the analogy was vitiated by several complexities peculiar to the 
American case. Why not cite the cases of Britain or Japan where depreciation had 
benefited the country. In all the world India was the only country with an 
appreciated currency now. Japan with its vastly depreciated yen had become a 
serious menace to Indian industries. America with its depreciated dollar would, 
he was sure, soon become a danger to their agriculture. The matter had become 
very urgent and he appealed to the House to pass the resolution unanimously. 

In conclusion, he feared that the Viceroy or the Government of India had no 
discretion or real voice in this matter. But he would state that *if Government 
continued their present policy they would be committing a blunder of the first 
magnitude. For no question had shaken the confidence of the people in the bona-fides 
of the Government as that particular question. t 

Mr. M. D. Altekar , in supporting the resolution, said that there could be no doubt 
that the currency and exchange policy of the Government had always been run 
in a manner in which the interests of India were not consulted. That policy had 
wrought havoc in the country. At the same time they should also noto the fact that 
the world-wide depression indicated definitely that certain notions of economists had 
collapsed. One such notion was that there should be continuous rise in prices if a 
country was to be prosperous. Now this depression had demonstrated thnt the fact 
that the prosperity of a country could not bo measured by the rod of continuous 
rise in prices, for the simple reason that there must he n limit, beyond which 
consumers could not pay higher prices. Another point he desired to refer to was 
that the interests of the masses of the country should not bo sacrificed at the alter 
of the notion regarding continuous riso in prices. They should not confuse 
agriculturist interests with the ratio question. The raising of such a question was 
most misleading. He would also ask those interested on this question to consider 
the suggestion of abolishing the ratio altogether between England and India. Why 
should they not take away the rupee altogether ? 

Reduction of British Troops in India 

Deiean Bahadur AI. Jtamaehandra Rao next moved a resolution regarding tho 
question of reduction of British troops and the Report of the Indian Defence 
Expenditure TribunnI. Tho resolution ran as follows : 

(a) The Liberal Federation enters its emphatic protest, against the decision of 
tho British Government not to reduce the number of British troops in India, and 
strongly urges that immediate steps should be taken to nationalise tho army in India 
'within a fixed period of time. 

(b) The Federation, while recognising that the recommendations of the Dofonco 
' Expenditure Tribunal will lead to some reduction in the capitation charges, regards 

these charges ns utterly unjust and objects on principle to their continuance. 

(c) The Federation is strongly of opinion that relief should be given to Indian 
revenues not by means of Imperial subventions but in the following ways : 

1. The size of tho Indian nrray should be strictly determined by Indian needs : 

' 2. The number of British soldiers should be progressively reduced with a view to 
their speedy elimination ; . , . , . 

3. .Capitation charges, which India should never have been required to pay, 
should be abolished. . 

Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao., moving the resolution, said (bat this question of tho. 
nationalisation of the Army in India was important not only from the point of 
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view of India’s national self-respect but also from the point of view of Indian 
finance. This resolution focussed their attention on the financial aspect of Iadiani- 
sation and recorded their protest against the findings of the Committee that enquir- 
ed into theso questions. Two points had been urged at the Round Table Con- 
ference viz., that the British troopB should be reduced so as to eliminate the British 
element in the Indian army and secondly, that training institutions Bhould bo 
established in this country ns early as possible so that Indians might bo trained 
to shoulder their responsibility for the defence of the country without any further 
delay. One followed the other. It was now gathered that the Committee had recom- 
mended to the effect that there could be no reduction of the British ' troops in this 
country, at any rate for an indefinite period. Since the administration of India had 
been taken over by Queen Victoria from the East Indin Company, tho . army had 
increased gradually. The British section had not shown any ‘corresponding increaso, 
bnt on the other hand, had decreased. The figures were 28,000 British troops to 
160,000 Indians in 1858, to-day there were 58,000 British troops to 158,000 Indians. 
Suspicion, mistrust and various other factors contributed to this. The fact thnt Great 
Britain wanted to keep a section of her army for imperial purposes in the East was 
also another reason. India had been complaining that a largo part of her revenues 
was being consumed by the army. The question of reduction of British troops , 
was thus of vital importance to Indian finance as well as to India’s national 
self-respect. The resolution therefore urged that the British army should bo reduced 
as early ns possible and immediate steps should be taken to nationalise tho army 
within a fixed period. The present question was whether the steps taken in 
consequence of the recommendations of tho sub-committee Wero adequate. On that 
question, Iio could only say that the masterly minute of Sir P. S. sivaswami Iyer 
contained all that wits possible to show tho inadequacy of the step that Great 
W™' 0 had tnken to train Indians to shoulder the defence of this country. 1 ■ 
Ino British army 1 in India, the speaker said continuing, was part. of the Imperial 
system. The British troops were required and kept here for certain Imperial 
purposes. They wero not trained specially for Indian Service blit were' trained 
along with and were part of tho British nrmy. India had been protesting that 
tnc levy of theso capitation charges was not legitimate- but the protest bad been 
i nliecued for years, nnd it was a matter for the greatest regret that they could 
{L° f „ ,r: rive tu, y comfort from the recommendations of the committee thnt went 
into thiB question. . ...... 

no 5° understood that the Government of India had accepted tho reasonable- 
• L c “ a rgc Igjicd. But nevertheless it wnB their, duty to make n strong 
protest against this. The coramittco appeared to have recommended that in -view 
nnri. 1 0 tv 1 , P? e arm y in India had also to discharge certain im- 

noionB, t ?'i ltba chould be compensated by tho payment of a com- 
or subsidy of a million and a half pounds. .But they had a feeling 
min-iit hn a,?™ n .w ptc <l Qny 6 i’ 8t ? ra a grante-in-nid, subsidy or subvention, they 
would nr.rn/v, rC i bat , (l R, cont rol of the British authorities on the Indian nrmy 
Klief should hn rr e rsu* cd i , Tbe y .. nn,8t object to this method. Tho only way in which 
gradual reduction Sf the Britis^lroops. ’ " 0t by ' BubvCDtions or BubB ' ldic9 < hnt , b ? 
of theclLr? ', n HCC ° ndi!, e tbo resolution, said thnt though' -the depart 

recent common iZ ' h ,?, d "° < l bcOT y et . published, the Government .pf India’s 
appeared b ? Mmy services question was very unsatisfactory. -It. 

vonld hn °ihn tb ° coramu uiqne that the proportion of British soldiers in tho army 
must be f,. 11 ™ 8 75 - vcars , a K°- It appeared that (he British army 

for the mVmfinnn Cd aB f tb o , P? t [ u me ‘i l . of imperial policy.. It was the true reason 
main tabled wtc nc ft. °f , Bnt ' sb , garrisons, in India. The British soldiers were 
of India heinv „r ! le buh ™ rk British rule. It. indicated thnt tho Government 
was no'srciirif^fcT u"^ unless -thcro was n British garrison in this country, there 
present sitnniinn°? t 'ri' r rU ^ ,- ISow l c be question was what were' they to do iu the 
was ncccscnrv 0t fnl creation of on Indian army wholly manned by Indians 

be snid ilint y iWn L ndm ^ she were to attain full Dominion status. It could not . 
tory nf Indians fm - 6 intr mar(, al spirit or capacity among the Indians.- The his- 
'ngainst a!K i nntwifhpVmd' 0 ’ not, . WI tbstnnding tbs obstacles that they had to contend 
the last ithstanding tho means adopted -to curb tlieir mnrtial zeal for 

be° r ‘-° KdHCli0n ° f th ° ra,i ° ° £ BrU ' i9h 


an increase of -Indians in the King’s 
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The speaker next. referred to the question of enpitation charges. The main- 
tenance of ' the British army in India aid not merely hurt their self-respect and 
was a glaring symbol of the subjugation of India, but it also imposed a crushing 
financial burden upon the people of this country. They should tell the Government 
that this burden should be reduced. If the British army was maintained here for 
imperial purposes, at least decency required that the cost of training the British 
soldiers should bo met by Britain. 

. The resolution was then put to the House and carried unanimously. The session 
then adjourned. 


The 0. P. Liberal Conference 

Opehir.g Day— Allahabad, 21st. October 1933. 

The eighth session of the U. P. Liberal Conference commenced at Allahabad on 
the 21st. October 1933 under the presidency of Mr. A. P. Sen. In the course of 
his welcome address, Mr. ilchta Krishna Ram, as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said : — 

"If the Government had heeded the warnings and listened to the advice of- the 
experienced leaders of the Liberal Parly and other men of goodwill, the powerful 
party which stands for complete independence and severance of the British connec- 
tion and which has adopted the method of direct action for achieving this goal 
would not have come into existence. The very popularity of this party, which grew 
in numbers nod influence in proportion to tho efforts of the Government to repress 
and suppress, should have conveyed lesson and a warning to those who control In- 
dian policy. But political wisdom has not dawned on them. Evidenco of this lies 
in the scheme of constitutional changes adumbrated in the White Paper, which seeks 
to maintain and reinforce vested interests, alien as well ob indigenous, which is cal- 
culated to set the classes against the masses and to perpetuate the communal factor 
in political and which, above all, through its plethora of safeguards and reservations, 
is designed to retain in British hands the essentials of power. 

“It is in some respects even more reactionary than the existing constitution. The 
special powers of the Governor-General and the Governors will make them even 
greater autocrats, than they are at present. In addition, the proposed constitution 
will .be much more costly than the present one. 

“Whether one looks at the provisions relating lo recruitment and control of the 
superior Services, or to those relating to Finance and Commerce or Indianizatioh of 
the army or the quite extraordinary powers of the Governor-General and the Gover- 
nors or, the, constitution of the Legislatures, central ns well as provincial, the con- 
clusion is Irresistible that 'what is offered is not responsible self-government., but a 
negation of it. It is not even stated that the promised constitution of such a mon- 
grel and patently reactionary character is to be for a brief transitory period. The 
safeguards which India waB solemnly assuredly Lord Irwin, with the authority of 
His Majesty’s Government would be demonstrably in India’s interest do not answer 
this description. No scheme of reforms can satisfy any Indian patriot which does 
not. give to the people the power to reduce public expenditure, civil as well as mili- 
tary, without of course repudiating any. just liabilities and contractual obligations 
and to. take all measures necessary, without let or hindrance, from any outsido 
authority, for tho moral and material development of the country. The proposed 
constitution does not give this power and hence the White Paper proposals have 
aroused almost universal disstisfaction and opposition. 

“Tho Indian national problem is largely economic and if under the new dispen- 
sation, the old restrictions continue, tho conditions, instead of improving, will become 
worse. Not only will it not be possible to reduce the salaries and cadre of tho 
highly paid Services, the highest paid in the world, but the trappings and para- 
phernalia of a democratic form of Government, without the substanco of power, 
•will cost tho tax-payer immensely more. Tho- unpleasant duty-and responsibility of 
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collecting faxes will rest on tbo shoulders of the popular representatives, whilo tho 
purse-strings will be effectively controlled by irresponsible authorities. Such a cons- 
titution cannot arouse enthusinsm. It can only cause dismay and alarm”. 

Proceeding, the Chairman observed that incalculable loss and suffering had been 
caused to the teeming millions of India by the Government’s currency policy and 
unless it was revised as urged by tho Indian economists and by the representatives 
of Indian business, the problem of agricultural indebtedness and poverty would re- 
main unsolved. 

Tfle Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential Address. Mr. A.P. Sen said : — 

“The constitution proposed in the White Paper is certainly not Dominion Status 
nor ar.y real self-Governmcnt. It is a catalogue of safeguards rather than proposal 
for real autonomy.” 

“There has been a dramatic change for the worse” continued Mr. Sen "since (he 
advent, of the Conservative Party and tho expression "Dominion Status” has carefully 
been avoided. He then criticised the various aspects of the White Paper and said : 
“I deplore separate electorates more than the British domination has to be maintained, 
no better means could bo devised than separate electorates. The scheme makes 
no provision for self development. We are not the architects of our own destiny, 
hut suppliants before another nation for favour. No self-respecting Indian can 
help feeling humiliation for such an abject, position.” 

Proceeding, Air. Sen pleaded for communal unity and reconstruction of Hindu 
society whose numbers were gradually dwindling Unless tho Hindu Society looked 
sharp, remarked Mr. Sen, its majority would before long be reduced to a minority, 

Mr. Sen praised Mahatma Gandhi for his Harijan movement and wished him 
success. Revolutionary violence, according to Mr. Sen, .was morally sinful and poli- 
tically indefensible. ‘Tt should be our endeavour to reclaim raw and impressionable 
youths from the pnth of peril.” 

Concluding Mr. Sen appealed to the Congressmen to withdraw the Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement and urged for a union of the progressive parties. He waB not 
one of those, said he, who held that no good had come out of the British connec- 
tion with Iudin.” 


Resolutions — 2nd. Day — 22nd. October 1933. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference : — 


Recent Losses 

The United Provinces Liberal Conference records its sense of profound sorrow at 
the death of Dr. Annie Besant. She served India nnd humanity with raro. devo- 
tion and will always live in the hearts of the people of this country ns a valiant 
fighter nnd champion of popular liberties. 

The conference places on record its sense of loss the country has sustained in the 
t a ^' r ®' p ' n Krishna Bose, Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Hussan Imam nnd of Mr. 
J. M. Ben Gupta, nnd it offers its sympathy and condolcdco to the members of the 
bereaved families. 


Statutory Railway Authority 

This conference expresses its dissatisfaction with tbo proposals for the future 
administration of railways which will prevent Indians from cxercisiug cficclivc 
control over railway policy nnd expenditure. The new railway authority should be 
established by an Act of the Indian legislature as was agreed to by tho Consultntiv.o 
Committee in Delhi. All its members be appointed by the Governor-General on the 
advice of the Federal Government and it should be presided over by tho Minister in 
charge of Railways. . , 


Transfer of Aden 

_,i Ji? 1 ? , M. P. Liberal Conference protests againts the proposed transfer of the civil 
admisiBtratiou of Aden to the control of tho Colonial office. 

-■Swadeshi 


This Conference emphasizes the 
.ment, exhorts the people to support, 


supremo importance 
even at a sacrifice, 


of the. Swadeshi move- 
tho products of home 
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industry in preference to imported goods and urges the Government to encourage 
and support the movement in every possible manner. 

(b) The conference urges the Government of India not to allow Indian interests 
to bo subordinated to those of Lancashire or Japan in the negotiations now going 
on between them and the representatives of those countries. 

Princes’ Protection Bile 

The resolution on the Princes’ Protection Bill, moved Mr. Chintamani ran in the 
following terms : — 

The U. P. Liberal Conference protests against the Princes’ Protection Bill now 
before the Legislature as it unjustifiably restricts the freedom of the press still more. 

The Political Situation 

Dr. Narayan Prasad Asthana next moved 

(a) This Conference deeply regrets the Government's repressive policy which by 
its unjustifiable harshness has added to the discontent of the country. The Con- 
ference considers it unwise on the part of the Viceroy to have refused an interview 
to Mahatma Gandhi and disapproves of the Government policy of ‘no-compromise’ 
with the Congress. The Conference is convinced that only a policy which frankly 
recognizes India’s right to full responsible government cpialified during n brief ana 
fixed period of transition only by safeguards demonstrably in the interests of India 
will improve the relations between Britain and India and bring about full content- 
ment in this land. It earncsly urges as a first step towards a policy of concilia- 
tion the release of nil political prisoners not convicted of violence and the repeal of 
the repressive laws. 

(b) The conference disapproves of the continuance of the policy of civil disobedi- 
ence which stands in the way of a united political action by all-progressive parties. 

(c) The conference protests against the action of the Government in transferring 
political prisoners to the Andaman Islands whose abandonment as a penal settlement 
had, for very good reasons, been decided upon by the Government as long ago no 
1921, and demands that the political prisoners who have already been sent there 
should be repatriated to India without further delay and that an impartial enquiry 
bo made into the circumstances which led to the death of three of the prisoners who 
went on hunger-strike. 

Indians Abroad 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunxru next moved the following resolution : — 

(a) This conference strongly condemns the demands which the European settlers 
of Kenya, encouraged by the discussions between the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies aud their representative, have put forward for acquiring control over the 
Government of Kenya. It urges that the doctrine of pnramonntcy of native 
interests laid dowu by the' Conservative and Labour Governments should not be 
departed from and that no further constitutional power be transferred to the Euro- 
pean settlers either by the institution of a Finance Committee with an unofficial 
Europcnn majority ns proposed by them, or in any other way. 

(b) _ This conference presses the Government of India to watch over the interests 
of Indians in Kenya with special care in the present circumstances. It further 
draws their attention to the complaint of the East African Indians that with the 
ostensible object of improving African agriculture, monopolies are being granted to 
Europeans, specially in Uganda and Tanganyika, for the purchnso of special 
agricultural products from the Africans and that Indians arc consequently being 
driven out of n business in which they were pioneers and have been engaged for 
decades pnst. The conference urges the Government of India to take early steps 
to investigate and obtain redress for this grievance. 

(c) This conference extends its whole-hearted support to the Iudians of South 
Africa in their just fight for their elementary rights and assures them (bat India 
will always be behind them in their struggle to uphold the honour of the Mother- 
land and protect the interests of Indian nationals. 

The White Paper 

Mr. C. V. Chintamoni next moved : — 

(a) The United Provinces Liberal Conference places on record its senso of pro- 
found dissatisfaction with the proposals of constitutional advance embodied lu the 
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White Paper and with the efforts that are being made in the Joint Select Committee 
to make them even more illiberal. The White Paper proposals make no real or 
substantial transfer of power to responsible Indian governments and provide no 
method whereby India might be prepared to take over the control . of the • reserved 
subjects. Tho scheme is permeated with distrust of Indians and Indian capacity 
nnd is overloaded with safeguards both at the centre and in tho provinces which 
are much more in the interests of England than of India. The proposals in their 
present form wilj neither satisfy Indian opinion nor bring about any .improvement 
in tho political situation, 

(b) In the opinion of this Conference no scheme which, while meeting. tho 

immediate demands and requirements of Indin, doe3 . also provide for automatic 
development to full responsibility nnd equality of status with the Dominions within 
a short period fixed in the statute itself will satisfy Indian national aspirations or 
allay political discontent. . 

(c) This Conference adheres to tho following resolution of th'o.lhst session of 
tho National Liberal Federation : 

Introductory 

(A) The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of profound dis- 
appointment at the ‘Proposals of Indian Constitutional Reform’ embodied ih tho 
White Paper of March, 1933. Tho proposals, do not ndvnnco India to the. status 
of a Dominion and nowhere is there even a mention of this aB the objective. They 
are overweighted by safeguards which aro informed by distrust of Indians and 
which aro not only ‘demonstrably in tho interests of India during a transitional 
period,’ but are much more in the interests of tho United Kingdom. Th'cso prop’o-; 
sals make no roal nnd substantial transference of power to responsible Indian 
Government, 

Dominion Status 

(B) Tho Federation desire to make it clear once ngain that ho scheme of re- 
forms can meet India’s requirements or satisfy Indian national nspirationS or allay 
political discontent which does not confer tho full statiiB and powor of a domi- 
nion on India within a short poriod fixed by statute. 

All-India Federation 

(C) (i) The Federation is strongly in favour of AU-lndia Federation on terms, 
equitable to both British India aua the Indian States and on lines consistent with 
responsible government, and appeals to the Ruling Princes nnd tho British .Govern- 
ment to take all steps necessary to bring this about without avoidable delay ‘ and 
almost synchronously with the reform of provincial government. 

(ii) The Federation cannot approve of the conditions laid down ns precedent 
to the inauguration of tho Federation ns they make for undue delay, and aro 
neither necessary nor reasonable. It does not accept the prior establishment nnd 
successful functioning of a reserve bank aB an essential condition of federation 
nnd responsiblo government. And it disapproves still more of tho further stipula- 
tion lhnt general, financial, economic nnd political conditions” must' be favourable; 
.tJ l , h °- Federatl °." ur Ee9 that tho All-India Federal constitution 

rnmtlr'ic?l°mUnm<, t Urn k. ln ^ 8000 aB > ndl8 PenBable preliminary arrangements nro 
by fie BriS* ^Paffint must n not b P e r Ssary! :0nBtitUti0nB ' n " d ‘ ^ 

whntclc/t l hcv 0 mnv ni ?,n ^t F od er atl 0 n the rights of pnrnmountcy of tboCrown, 
bc ’ should continue to be exercised by the Governor-General 
and not by the Viceroy, ns proposed in the White Paper. 

Fundamental Rights 

federal citiccnshf^S^tu ' tr , 0n6 \? ° f Opinion that n b ° d y of fundamental rights of 
Bhmild bo 1 n t part P of aP {io C ^onst?tution 0 AcL nCDt membor9 of All-India Federation 

Responsible Govt, for British India 

the inauguration of All-India Federation should not 


mat«lnliM orb?und r nfv 0 ll« 1 ^ VJ. aUg "l at5< £2 All-India Federation should n 
British India concurrently ° wPh’ d ba responBiblo central government fi 

effectuation of All-India kderSion prcjU ' diC ° ‘° ° 
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Control from England 

(F) (i) The Federation takes strong exception to the continued maintenance of 
the India Office, of the India Council under a different name and of the separate 
office of Secretary of State for India, and to tho continued control of the Govern- 
ments in India by his Majesty’s Government in England as proposed in the White 
Paper. 

(ii) In the opinion of the Federation such control should be strictly limited 
to the subjects not transferred to the control of Indian legislatures for the period of 
transition and should bo exercised by the Secretary of State for Dominion affairs. 

(iii) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to the continuance of the 
India Council in whatever form aud for whatever purposes. 

Powers of Governors and Governor-General 

(G) The Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the heads of govern- 
ment, central and provincial, special powers under various names — powers financial, 
legislative and administrative— as being the negation of constitutional government. 
While agreeing that the minorities should receive all legitimate protection in the 
new constitution, the Federation is of the opinion that these proposals if carried into 
effect will make the Governor-General and Governors even greater autocrats than at 
present. 

Defence ~ 

(H) (i) While the Federation consents to the reservation for only a fixed 
transitional period of the subject of Defence in the hands of the Governor-General, 
it cannot approve of the proposals in this behalf embodied in tho White Paper as 
they will retain complete control in the hands of the Secretary of State. It strongly 
disapproves of the non-acceptance of a clear policy regarding the complete transfer 
of the army to Indian control at the end of the period of the transition. 

(ii) The Federation further urges that his Mnjesty’s Government should immedi- 
ately frame schemes for the nationalization of the army within a period of twenty 
years and for the progressive reduction of British troops in India with a view to 
their elimination as early as possible. It is further of opinion thnt the replacement 
of tho Viceroy’s commissioned officers by Indinn King’s commissioned officers should 
be postponed till the present British officers in tho Indian army have been replaced 
by Indian King’s commissioned officers. 

(iii) The Federation strongly urges that recruitment to tho Indinn Army instead 
of being confined as at present to the so-called martial classes, should be thrown 
open to all communities and provinces, 

(iv) The amount of expenditure on defence should be fixed every five years 
by a committeo of an equal number of experts appointed by the Governor-General 
and of members elected by the Legislature. And it should be at the disposal of 
the Governor-General without a vote of the legislature, which however shall have 
the right of discussion. Any excess over that amount will have to be voted by 
the Legislative Assembly. But in tho event of hostilities on the Frontier the- Governor- 
Genernl should be empowered to declare a state of emergency and of appropriating 
supply to meet it without prior reference to tho Legislatures. But ho should report 
his action to it and it Bhould have the right of discussing it. 

Federal Legislature 

(1) While the Federation approves of a bi-cameral federal legislature, it is stro gly 
of opinion that 

(i) The strength of tho Assembly should be 450 as recommended by the Lothian 
Committee and not 375 as proposed in the White Paper. 

(ii) There should not be in the Council of State any member nominated by the 
Governor-General ; 

(ill) All the members of the Assembly Bhould be directly elected representatives 
from the federating units, some form of indirect election being allowed in the case 
of the States ns a transitory measure for a fixed period ; 

(iv) The responsibility of the Government should be to the Assembly and not 
to both houses assembled in joint session : 

(v) A two-thirds majority should not be required for the success of the motion 
of no-confidence. 

32 
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(vi) Tho representatives of the States should have no right of participation 
by speech or vote in the discussion and the decision of subjects affecting British 
India alone, including motions of no-confidence arising out of British Indian 
subjects ; 

fvii) The Council of State should have a right of considering demands for 
grants or money bills, and its power in respect of legislation should be limited 
as that of tho House of Lords under tho Parliament Aet of 1911 : 

(viii) The Governor-General should have the power of recommending that any 
bill or part thereof should be passed in a particular form or should not be proceed- 
ed with or of certifying any bill so ns to make it a law without the consent of 


both houses of the Legislature, and 

(ix) The Governor-General should not have the power of certifying a demand 
or any part of a demand for grant when it haB been refused in whole or in part 
by the Assembly, 

Financial 

(.T) (i) Tho Federation, fully concurring with the Secretary of State that there 
t JV? ! ea transfer of responsibility without the transfer of financial rcspor.sibi- 
My Jo Minister, regrets that this sound canon has been utterly disregarded in tho 
White Paper proposals which while imposing upon them the duty of raising 
revenue, rcservo large and excessive power in the hands of the Governor-General 
bulkof it ^ rc ° uco Ministers to a position of powerlessness in tho disposal of tho 

Safeguards 

(ii) The Federation records its deliberate conviction that tho proposed financial 
iS-tI • ? t nre , h unnecessary nnd objectionable and that tho Government and 
urn .Legislature should havo tho same power in tho sphere of finance outside tho 
region of reserved subjects as Dominion governments and. legislatures. 

Commercial Discrimination 

reotSimi • Fe ^ era y ion ’ ^bilo not at all in favour of any needless nnd vexatious 
with Tndin frccdom . 9 ? nationals doing, or seeking to do business 

minniinn )i,°„ antl0 - t ii ® u Plj°rt tho White Paper proposals against commercial discri- 
of the nnwJfe fu(uro government and legislature, in largo part, 

finch stcn^lpirktif fU U8t r j CS1 j° , In . ® ver 7 such authorify to take from time to time 
tho interests nf administrative. ns may in their judgment bo required in 

Indian trade nnd industrial development. 

bo (riien tn iii ^*o Federation. must object to the power proposed to 

in E tho snhere V wbet ^ cr in lh ?, discharge of his responsibilities 

Government. °* cxtcrnn ' relations, to over-nde the will of the legislatures of tho 

Statutory Railway Authority 

replace the* ^ e - cr ^ fll ’, on of statutory railway authority to 

provision 1. ihotU.K .h™W notte'&M'” & oSrtlSta’St” " 

r\t\ tu i . . ^ EDEKAL AND Supreme Courts 

(M ) Tho F ede ration . is of opinion, 

tenBi7e fin Tl SP f Ct ol nVl 6 « n f° f tLc C fcd eratTon °nn d Bh ° Uld b ° flnd C °' W ‘ 

British Imiia should be° made* 1 In ^E^ContfStutlo^AcHtsoif. ° 3 * C °" rt ° f ApPCa ’ ^ 

(N) The evw *• CEKTRAT ,' GovnRNMENT Transitory Powers 

constitution of t!io central"^ vern men i )r ° P °(i, n ' - of ’heWhitc Paper relating to tho 
provincial autonomy’ nnd of anS.-w tl i e . ,n terval between tho introduction of 
nry nnd unacceptable ns the m JfSSP DB,b l c government to bo wholly reaction- 

the present, highly unsatisfactory 'as i? tho^nttcL.^ W " b ° dccidcdl? ™ 80 thsn 
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Provincial Autonomy 

(0) The Liberal Federation is constrained to remark on the unreal nature of the 
so-called ‘provincial autonomy’ as outlined in the White Paper in view of the exten- 
sive special powers proposed to be conferred upon Governors in all the spheres of 
finance, legislation and administration and it objects to them without the least hesi- 
tation. 


Communal Electorates 

(P) The Federation reiterates the resolution passed at its previous session against 
separate communal electorates, aud deeply regrets the further perpetuation for the 
time being of such electorates not only as between Hindus and Mahomedans but 
also between different classes of the Hindus themselves under arrangements proposed 
for the new Constitution. This Federation reaffirms the opinion that equitable re- 
presentation of important minorities will best be secured by reservation of seats with 
reasonable wcightage wherever necessary in joint electorates. 


Women’s Franchise 

(Q) (i) The Federation protests against the modifications for the worse made by 
his Majesty’s Government in tho Lothian Committee’s recommendations regarding 
women’s franchise. 


Women and Communal Electorates 

(ii) And it cordially supports the almost unanimous - objection of Indian 
women’s organizations to the forcing of women into communal electorates ngainBt 
their clearly expressed wishes. 


The Services 

(R) (i) The Federation has read with amazement the most reactionary and objec- 

tionable proposals of his Majesty’s Government regarding tho Services, proposals 
contrary in the main to the recommendations of the Services Sub-Committee of the 
First Round Table Conference and never placed before any of the three conferences 
for consideration. These proposals would in tho opinion of the Federation reduce 
provincial autonomy and responsible government to a mockery, and should be aban- 
doned if the coming Constitution is to have of chance of success. 

(ii) Ab recommended by the Services Sub-Committee of tho First Round Table 
Conference, the recruitment and control and determining the emoluments of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service must in future be vested in the 
Government of India, subject to the safeguarding of the legitimate rights of present 
incumbents ; and recruitments of the Indian Civil (Service should not be made for 
judicial offices, and no such offices should anywhere be reserved for officers of 
that sorvice. 

Amendment of the Constitution 

(S) The Constitution Act should vest in the future legislature of India the right 
to amend its provisions subject to reasonable and necessary safeguards. 

Conclusion 

(T) In conclusion, the National Liberal Federation of India deems it its duty 
to record its strong conviction that the White Paper proposals as they stand can- 
not possibly satisfy even the most moderate section of progressive opinion and will 
far from appeasing unrest and allaying discontent, aggravate the present unhappy 
condition, further alienate opinion from the Government and greatly intensify the 
present acute and wide-spread discontent. A generous and far-reaching measures of 
real reform on tho line of Dominion Constitutions which will make India an equal 
member of the British Commonwealth of Nations will t alone, meet India’s require- 
ments and satisfy the national self-respect of the people of India. 
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Reserve Bank Bill 

Dr. D. L. Dubeu, professor in Meerut College, next moved the following 
resolution 

(a) The U. P. Liberal Conference urges the members of the Centra! Legislature 

to strive by every means in their power to bring about such changes in the provi- 
sions of the Reserve Bank Biit as will ensure a real aDd effective Indian control 
over the Indian Reserve Bank. . 

(b) This Conference specially urges the following points for the consideration 01 
the select committee on the Reserve Bank Bill : — 

(i) Reduction in value of the shares from Rs. 5C0 to Rs. 100 so that there 
may bo a wider distribution of shares ; 

(ii) A substantial increase in the number of members of the Local Board which 
will elect the members of the Board of Directors ; 

(iii) Appointment of nominated Directors and the Governor— to bo made by the 

Governor-General on the advice of the Federal Government which will take into 
consideration the recommendations of the Board of Directors with regard to the 
appointment of the Governor. * 

(c) This Conference disapproves of the liberal terms which hnvo been proposed 
to be granted to the Imperial Bank for a further period of 25 years and thinks 
that the concessions will jeopardize the growth of indigenous Joint Bank in Indio. 

The rcsoultion was seconded by Mr. P. L. Jaitly (Allahabad) and adopted. 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

Kao Raja Rai Bahadur Paudil Sham Behari ilisra (Lucknow) moved : — 

(a) While welcoming the effect which are being made for the relief of agricultural 
indebtedness in the United Provinces, this Conference is of opinion that the bills 
now before the Legislative Council will not achieve the object aimed at but may 
make the position of landholder and tenants even worse than it is unless further 
measures are introduced with the least possible delay to enable them to obtain . 
credit on reasonable terms. 

(b) Further this conference strongly urges the introduction without delay of a 
scheme for tho settlement of the debts of agriculturists on lines set forth by Mr. 
Gokbalo in the Indian Legislative Council in 100G and also an adequate reduction 
of rent and revenue rendered the more necessary by the changed economic condi- 
t ons which have affected landlords and tenants with special severity. 

The resolution was seconded by Mtinshi Qaiadhar Prasad, (Allahabad). Before 
putting tho resolution to the Conference the president said that Rai Rajeswnr Bali who 
was to hnvc proposed this resolution bad unfortunately to leave on account of 
unavoidable causes, but Rai Rajcshwar Bali had authorized him to mention to them 
on his behalf that the resolution had his heartiest support. Tho resolution was then 
adopted. 


UntOUCB ABILITY 

Rai Bahadur Tliakur Hanuman Singh, (Rae Bareli), next moved : — 

(a) This Conference accords its whole-hearted support to the movement for the 
uplift of the Harijans nnd removal of untouchability inaugurated by Mahatma 
Gandhi and calls upon the people to do everything in their power for tho complete 
success of this nation-wide effort. 

(b) This Conference protests against the failure of the Government of tho United 
Provinces to help the U. P. Board of tho Servants of Untouchables Society and 
against their attempts to weaken for political reasons, the movement for bringing 
about concord betwe'en the Harijans aud the higher caste Hindus. 

(cj ThiB Conference accords its approval to the principles underlying tho legis- 
lative measures on behalf of the depressed classes which are now before the Indian 
Legislature. 

The resolution was seconded by Pandit Parmcshtcnr Nath Saprn (Fyzttbnd) end 
adopted. The ScsaiOD then adjourned. 



The Maharashtra Democratic Swaraj Party 

The following statement was issued by Jamnadas M. Metha, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the All Maharashtra Political Conference : — 

A meeting of representative lenders and .workers from Bombay City, Suburbs 
and the districts of Thana and Kolnba was held on Wednesday the 30th. Augu«t 
to consider the present political situation in the country and to devise ways 
and means for finding a way out of the deadlock. Some leaders from Poona wero 
present at the meeting, and letters of sympathy and support were also received 
from public men from several districts of Maharashtra. The meeting was continued 
on the 9th and 16th September. At the last meeting the Berars were also represented. 

After a full, careful and prolonged discussion, it was decided that, a political 
party to be called the Democratic Swaraj Party should be established in the first 
instance for the eleven districts of Maharnstra, the Central Provinces and the 
Berars ; and that the goal of the party should be the attainment by the people of 
India of complete independence (purna swarnjya) by all legitimate and peaceful 
means. The party will advocate for the people oE the Indian States the same form 
of political constitution and the same rights and privileges within the States terri- 
tories ns might obtain with British Indian provinces. A provisional programme of 
work has been drafted. The party iB to be a thorougly nationalist, non-communal 
and radical group working for the attainment of India’s freedom and although at 
present it is to be confined to Greater Maharashtra, it is intended that it should 
later on be developed into an All-India Party having similar policy and programme. 

The economic programme of the party defines the place that the peasantry and 
the working classes are to occupy in the party’s programme. There is little doubt t 
that the programme will do the fullest justice to the masses. Although the creed 
of the party iR to be identical with that of the Indian National Congress, the 
membership of the party will be open to non-Congress-men also who may be 
prepared to accept the party’s policy and programme. 

The central objective of the proposed party is to secure political. power for the 
people in a free India; and the party will adopt all legitimate political methods to 
achieve that end. The preliminary meetings that were-, held, have left no room for 
doubt that many leading workers in Maharashtra are thinking more or less on these 
lines ; nnd that the forthcoming Conference will receive the support of a large body 
of public opinion in Bombay and Greater Maharashtra. 

The formal inauguration of the party will be made during the session of this 
Conference on. the 28th nnd 29th of October next. 

The party is not to be called upon to repudiate ithe principle of direct action ; 
at the same time the organisers of the conference are quite clear that in the. exist- 
ing circumstances of the country, any resort to civil disobedience, mass or indivi- 
dual, is out of the question. 

Draft Economic Programme 

The following is the draft economic programme of the proposed party : 

1. The party will advocate the vesting of complete control of the Currency and 
Exchange policy of the country in the Legislature. This will include the formation 
of n Reserve Bank, which will be owned by the State and which will co-ordinate 
the Currency and Credit mechanisms for the stabilization of prices, fixity of exchange, 
extension of banking and the support of trade nnd industry. 

2. The party believes that free trade is the best system for the exchange of 
commodities and services between nations and nations, but as India has not been 
under a National Government for about two hundred years, and as her economic 
interests have seriously suffered by being subordinated to those of Britain, a policy 
of discriminating protection for our industries is inevitable for several years to 

- come, to make up for lost ground. Even thereafter it will not be possible to revert 
to free trade absolutely on account of the aggressive economic nationalism which 
is now the accepted policy of Governments almost all over the world ; but such 
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protection ns might still be found necessary will bo given with due i regard 1 to the 
welfare of the workers and the interests of the consumers aB also the wider interests 

of the State do fll , that ljcg in its power t0 relievo the crushing burden of 

indebtedness which has ruind the agriculturists, and which is a result 
land taxes and drive the peasantry into the arms of the usurious mcmny ieTidor . 
Land mortgage banks, Co-operative financing and other measures calculated o 
relieve the ryots and to improve their standard of life will rcceivo the most symp - 
thetic attention of the patty. . . , , . , , . 

4. The party will stand for a living wage for the industrial workers and for 
reduction in working hours to ensure adequate leasure for them, A system ot ** 
employment, sickness and maternity benefits together with old-age pensions 
advocated by the party. The party will also be prepared to examine the ques ion 
of nationalisation of such industries as may be ripe for immediate natiojiausatmn. 

5. The parly believes that with adult franchise and equal opportunities for at 
in the matter of education, the so-called untouchnbles will receive the full status 
of citizenship ; and every other measure that will place them on a footing ot per- 
fect. equality with other citizens will receive the support of this party. 

G. The party will investigate the system of taxation now m force and Will bcck . 
so to alter it that the incidence of taxation may become just and equitable and tno 
liability to pay taxation may bo made proportionate to the ability to bear it. 


The Maharashtra Political Conference 

Opening Day— Bombay, 28th October 1933 / 

A eevero indictment of the present Congress policy was mndo by all spates 
in Bombay, on the 2 8 lb October, at the opening of the All Maharashtra Political 
Conference called by the Democratic Swaraj party when an appeal was mado to revi 
the Congress, and make it function fully. ... .. 

Mr. Jamnadas itahta, chairman of the reception coramittco. described m 
present Congress policy as a conspiracy of silence and inaction and dcciarea 
that the first and foremost duty of the country before its energy can bo rclcasea 
into fruitful channels wns to break the spell of Mahatma Gandhi. Ho saio, « 
necessary, they were willing to form a separate party from the Congress. 

Urging a change in the present Congress programme, Mr. N. 0. Kelkar, in 
the opening address, said there would be no necessity of starting new political 
parties if Congress reconsiders tho situation openly nod adopts Council entry as nn 
item of its programme. The solution of the present problems depended entirely 
upon effective manipulation of the legislative machine. _ , . , 

A young man who obtained admission ns a delcgato tried to interrupt Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta while the latter was delivering the welcome address, but the youtn 
was summarily silenced by the audience. About 200 delegates attended the Con- 
ference. . 

Dr. Rarnraa Dcshmukh, president, made a forceful appeal for working mo 
Councils. He said the Councils form and provide a training ground for tho art 
of democratic government. 


Mr. Kelkar’e Opening Address 

The following is the text of Mr. N. C. Kelkar' s opening address : — _ 

Gentlemen. — Before proceeding to make my opening speech for this Conference, 
it becomes my mournful duty to refer to the death of Mr. Vithalbhai 1 fltei, tue 
well-known nationalist and the first elected President of tho supremo Legislative 
Assembly of India. Mr. Patel, ns you all know, exchanged legal practice for puuuo 
life, m an early stage of his life, and achieved great success. Ho first brougnv 
himself to public notice in tho Bombay Legislative Council, and kept np the lean 
he got there throughout his life as well as tho legislatures. Ho was a member oi 
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both the pre-reform Legislative Council, at Delhi, nnd again entered it in 1924 as a 
member of the Congress Swarajya Party, along with Pandit Motilal "Nehru and 
some of ua from the Maharashtra. In 1925 he was first elected President of tho 
Assembly and again in 1927. In that office he proved a great bulwark to the people’s 
cause, Subtle, skilful, audacious and astute, he was regarded on both sides of the 
Houso as a power for good or evil : and all the good that he did, was unquestion- 
ably to his own country. He did good work ns Secretary of the Congress Deputa- 
tion in England in 1919, and since then ofi and on he did quite an amount of use- 
ful foreign propaganda for India. In Bombay City, as you all know, he proved a 
very competent president of the Corporation. His last words were those of a pray- 
er for early attainment by India of her political freedom ; and I am quite sure that 
he would have enthusiastically approved of our move for this new political party, 
because he always thoroughly appreciated the use that can be made of all consti- 
tuted legal bodies, as well as illegal bodies, for tho advancement of the people’s 
cause against foreign rulers. I would request you to get up in your places to show 
your respect for this great son of India, before I further proceed with my speech. 

I feel grateful to you for according to me the privilege of opening this Con- 
ference. I must tell you at the outset that I do not open this Conference as a 
mere ‘distinguised visitor.’ An English friend recently defined a “Distinguished 
visitor at a Political Conference” as “an extinguished politician.” But I feel f do 
not fall under any of those two categories. Neither meteoric blaze nor extinction 
is in my line. I am an humble worker in the field of politics. And I hone to 
remain such a worker to the last day of my life. Of course, the toll demanded by 
age must be paid. A man of 62, who was continually drudged for over 37 years, 
may be allowed a little rest, a little relaxation from energetic pursuits, and a little 
diversion from the regular routine of public affairs. And for that reason I have 
joined in the Reception Committee’s request to my young nnd energetic friend, 
Mr. Ramarao Deshmukh, to take upon himself the onerous duties of presiding over 
this Conference. Evee in the event of the Conference fructifying in the formation 
of a new Political Party. I have decided not to take up nny office in the Party, 
though I shall certainly remain a member of it. For whether I can or cannot 
hereafter take an active and energetic part in tho affairs of any political organisa- 
tion, I hold definite views upon the present political situation in the country ; 
and I never consider skin-Baving silence as the better part of political valour. In 
fact I feel oppressed by the conspiracy of silence, among our public men, that has 
suffused the political atmosphere and made it unbearable. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 

The Poona Conference has come and gono (without any tangible results. The 
mass civil disobedience has been suspended under high authority ; and w'e all seo 
how even individual civil disobedience has faired. Desperate eudeavours are being 
made in private to keep up the trial of the Civil Disobedience Movement blazing up 
however dimly. And one must appreciate the handful of men, who conscientiously 
and cheerfully vindicate their personal loyalty to leaders, by going to jail in tho 
name of the civil disobedience movement for the simple reason that they — tho 
leaders— still keep on giving empty blessings to it, and wishing it a vicarious suc- 
cess. But the curtain wns practically rung down on the movements by the hands 
of the Dictators of the Congress, ns tho mass of the people in the country were 
terrorised by the repressive measures of Government which were runnifig a para- 
llel course with civil disobedience movement. It was certainly the best part of 
wisdom, therefore, on their part, to call off the mass movement. And ns for stray 
individuals, going in for the movement, they naturally do not count, when the big 
question is considered as to what political activity may be taken np in hand by 
the people at large in the place of the civil disobedience movement. 

Nature does not favour a vaccum in politics as much as in the special element. 
I can appreciate the spirit of non-co-operation which can be made really effective. 
But the only way to make it effective now is through the elector himself. A new 
potential entity is being created in Indian political life in the form and shape of an 
eelctor. And ns you cannot annihilate him for practical purposes, the next best way 
is to use him for carrying out all your wise and patriotic designs. The elector is, 
the Government seemed to think, a new sword that is being forged by Parliament 
to slaughter the present leaders of political thought in India. But if Government 
find the steel for the sword, let us find the chemical solution which will give it the 
proper ago and temper we want. With an extensively widened franchise, the future 
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elector is going to closely approximate to the elemental or fundamental man in the 
country, on whom you have got to rely on all your political activity, whether of 
the constructive or destructive kind. Was not this the fellow-countryman on whom 
you depended when you plumped for Non-co-peratjon and civil disobedience l 
And if at the end of twenty months’ battle you have discovered that the masses 
have been terrorised, and it for that reason you have deliberately called off Mass 
Civil Disobedience, what new work are you now going to give them in the political 

Indeed, we have taught ourselves to create new political values in “Khaddnr”, and 
removal of untouchability etc. But it would not be wise to exaggerate their import- 
ance towards a work-a-day political life. 

Need foe Work in Legislatures 

With the Civil Disobedience Movement, left open only for very select individuals, 
who may bo sufficiently advanced in the Yogic way of stern discipline, selflessness, 
and mental obliviousness of the objective world, what work are you going to get 
out of the masses whom you have released from that onerouB obligation ? The 
work of producing Khaddar and the removal of Untouchability are surely enough to 
take u{) either the whole of their time or the whole of their energy. Also they have 
other political problems on hand. They want land credit banks in order to be freed 
from indebtedness. They want practical industrial and free and compulsory educa- 
tion. They want amelioration of the lot and economic condition of the peasant 
and worker. They want things to be made helpful to the indigenous producer by 
an equitable fixation of the ratio of their rupee to gold which alone counts in inter- 
national economic transactions. They want taxation to be reinvestigated and its 
incidence to be equitably adjusted ns between the richer and the poorer classes. 
They want military education. But sparing you a tedious repetition of the nume- 
rous common places of the present political problem, I would. simply ask you 
whether you can seriously tell me, that a solution of these problems, which depends 
entirely upon an effective manipulation of the legislative machine, can be obtained 
only by a more intensive education of tho people, in Non-co-operation, which 
means oh at present only a sullen static aloofness from the political machine ? Tho 
machine will work yon, encompass you, and crush you, if you do not make a move 
rather to grasp it and at least obstruct its injurious working, even if you could 
not effectively control it. It iB unwise to leave a Motor unattended in the 
road, with its Engine in operation, though the brakes may .seem to be put 
on. The brakes often fail. And if tho Motor starts the best way is to jump into 
it nnd taka the wheel in your hnnds for all it may be worth. I know it will be 
said, on the other side, that tho new reforms will not allow you to freely use the 
wheel. But the representatives of the electors, Invited to come nnd sit by tho side 
of the official driver, could obstruct, if so .determined, nnd interfere so as to prevent 
injury being done to their interests, if they could not positively control the entiro 
working of the wheel. Definite lend has been given under very high authority for 
constructive work being token up as a substitute for Civil disobedience. Tliero is 
absolutely no difference of opinion as to some of the well-recognised iteroB of the 
constructive programme. Tho only debated question seems to be whether Council- 
entry may be legitimately or validly regarded as also part of tho same programme. 
This matter alone seems to* cause trouble. And there would be no nccescity of 
starting new political parties if our friends of the Congress reconsider the situation 
onco more, and openly adopt Council entry as an item of their own programme, 
Inat would bo the surest way to rally all old Congress-men under the banner of 
the Congress onco more, as' of old. . But unfortunately the revealed world with a 
capital W. of one Dictator in the high chancellory of the Congress, quite unnecessarily 
mentioned, in statement, of his, Council entry alone for specific condemnation I 
if that was a mortal enemy of the country. Swan-songs should not bo animated 
by finch preferential hatred. They should end in L prayer for “Peace on earth and 
goodwill to all mankind. This special dispensation of condemnation of Councibenlry 
could not, by any means, put any premium upon tho continuation of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. Nor was it remembered that tho Temple Entry Bill, now 
sent tor circulation for electing public opinion, is coming back into tbo Central 
liCgiBi attire, as boomc-rang upon the bend of those very peoplo who enthusiastically 
Legislative Councils to perdition. It is a fine irony certaintly to try to 
obtain a rempie-EntryBill for the Untouchables through Legislatures which arc 
themselves to remain Untouchables I One wonders which is tho really lucid interval, 
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whether the one in which use is so sought to be made of Councils, or the one in 
which they are declared anathema 1 

How anxiously I long for the day when our friends on the other side will giro 
up this specially cultivated but most irrational hatred of the Councils I In the 
race for the call for Democracy, the Congress has gone_ headlong even for. adult 
suffrage 1 That full dose of Democracy will be long in coming. But the first instal- 
ment is near at hand. The new elector is already being formed and fashioned. He 
will be at least 14 p. c. of the population. And the Congress must make up. its 
mind, onco for all, that whatever it wants the country to do, by way of political 
work and movement nnd agitation, must be obtained through and at the hands of 
the new electorate. You may aspire to set yourself up ns their . guide, friend nnd 
philosopher. But the actual dispensation will be a matter for ‘his 1 seal nnd signa- 
ture. You might train him to effectively use his ivote for all that may conduce to 
his national welfare. Even if you want the reforms to be scrapped, it is the elector 
alone who may do it. But one touch of common vital interest makes the whole 
world kin. Some of you have disclosed the vulnerable heel of the Congress Achilles, 
in failing to resist the temptation to take the untouchability propaganda right up to 
and into tho Legislatures. iTou would, therefore, be well advised to. think twice be- 
fore you repeat this mistake of declaring Council-boycott a second time. The pea- 
sant, worker, agriculturist and the youth leaguer will simply laugh at you nnd call 
you a hypocrite for your pains. 

Work Before the Conference 

Now I shall turn to tho work before this Conference. 

It is as well for any body to openly declare one’s views when there iB orienta- 
tion of new work, and a new programme. I would, therefore, state as follows, for 
myself and in my individual capacity. 

(1) The ideal stated in the first article of tho creed, which I have signed along 
with the other members of this Conference, is of courso the ultimate ideal. It does 
not mean an immediate ideal or goal. For, the word immediate nnd tho word goal 
or ideal are self-contradictory terms. Nothing can conceivably be more ultimate, from 
one aspect, than Independence for a people considered ns n political State. But tho 
‘ultimate’ will never be reached in respect of good government, ns we see in the 
case of Nations who have already achieved absolute Independence. Universal history 
tells us how certain stages are necessary in the realisation of ultimate ideal in 
politics. 

All political parties, including the Congress, I venture to think, are for the pre- 
sent unanimous in holding the view that it is through . a Parliamentary Statute .in 
the first instance, at any rate, that they expect to obtain whatever they regard ns 
an adequate measure of tho political reforms to start with. The idea of getting tho 
needed advance in political status nnd liberty, through a Parliamentary statute, 
necessarily means that what you will get by that Parliamentary statute will not be 
the absolute independence that you aspire after. A high Congress authority has 
mode himself responsible for accepting substance of independence to start with, if 
it can be obtained as a matter of a treaty from the Parliament. This means that 
tho ideal will have to paBS through certain progressive stages of which, however, 
India legitimately claims herself to be the judge nnd not British Government. 
The Dominion Stntus, as contained in the Westminister Statute, may, therefore, bo 
openly Btated as something which we immediately claim, but which is not techni- 
cally complete independence. Countries like Ireland or Egypt are already practically 
on the eve of independence and are struggling for the severance Of the ties which 
bind them to England. England, on the other hand, has made it clear to her colo- 
nies that they can claim to be independent at any moment, provided that they re- 
main as friends and co-workers ; and India on her part can certainly assure Eng- 
land that she too would, as Mahatma Gandhi says, like to remain a good friend 
of England and co-operate with her in realising the world-welfare, provided England 
make no trouble about India ultimately getting independence like the colonies. 

(2) As regards the constructive programme I have all along co-operated, and 
will all along co-oporate, with other Congressmen in the same. And I behove 
thnt if a new Party is to be formed it will certainly include well recognised 'items 
of the work in its programme though it will of course reserve to itself the right to 
use those methods alone of carrying out the work as the Party may decide upon. 
Specifically I may mention that though I stand whole-heartedly for tho removal 
of untouchability iu all its aspects, I am against coercing the orthodox classes by 

33 
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Legislation for this purpose. I am a nationalist by instinct and temperament, and I 
Iiopo that oven tho orthodox community can bo won over by persuasion to do what 
is necessary. 

Conflict of Class Interests 

(3) With regard to the conflict of class-interests, I would 1 ike to state in general 
terms that 1 have no fads in hand, and do not hold any exclusively class-conscious 
views. All classes, now built upon an economic or political haBis, are the results of 
natural evolution of factors and processes in operation during tho last so mnny 
centuries. But, of course, they cannot resist the commanding call of the country for 
change, either m their status or in the grip of their interests over other classes. But, 
„ a- 7-°’ . 0 P ri uciple of an equitable reconciliation of what may appear to bo 

'uterests in any problem. The loss of ecomomic interests, if forced or 

Rnt;nn ed nmi r nn C *f 0 t 0 ? °- lbo 80cl ? t y, , Rt 'arge, can bo made up by economic compen- 
ation, and on that basis an equitable adjustment between different class interests 
may legitimately become a subject for legislation. 

nnrtiion tbe 4 0ngre l 9 , wili P ofc ?? 80on bs called upon to become a proclaimed 

exnSnl ^r f ; 0 ?V nt F' 1 b ?P e , lt will not start the process of disintegration : by 
npna«n^, g f? nK. a * ty c f0 ^ P artl< r u ! ar interests, economic and political. I think, it is 
hand h7fnre ™ b 0 ttt, n l c S. rt , al , n . definite workable measure of political power in 
in the mcanwhL ° f t ? blng e ?, l . reme measures of socinl legislation, though 

taken m ^ rcconcllin B conflict of interests should be seriously 

operatioi? should a hn <i Re b nrei Il f CoD 8 rHBS > aud the maximum amount of help and co- 

ticat 1 )hilZnbv 1 ?« r ) L ( pe "f i S i8t I,Q r nn opt , ir ?l B t nnll,rc - My principle of poll, 
to actual ex^erineeMi 0 , Pr , ag ? ,atlS , m an d Meliorism. I attach greater importance 
to actual experienee, and ideals based on them, rather than any a priori principles. , 

people Perhaps thev W dn lk u>w ln V n !} tl0t | bo dnzzlinK or even attractive for somo 
powers nndenermpsof 1 “ ot nf! ? rd , adequate Bcope or suitable setting for tho 
political leaders re . (lu,red t h° ir presentation or propaganda by 

Fs after all tho ’hMt noliL» i^^ -° ° bs l ??. 9,0 I n b y 8 °mo particular idea. But ^‘Honesty- 
matter whether with^von? pobtlcal opinion. It is' absolutely a secondary 

The heroic view Ixnrdssed hv Mr r&S 0 " gCt only u n ]il ? ited thcntre for action, 
viz., that he is nrenurorl tn L? r a ?din on a llUm ber of occasions is _ well-known 
minority of one P Bnt b ° necessary to stand by his principles, in tho 

having quite a 'larao nnmW nf n n ° 6 i ln my in - e ,’ and 1 nave tho satisfaction of 
views/ q 6 U bGr 0f people on sido Who hold and appreciate my 

The Democratic Swarajya Party 

National ? Co u gr™” ^au d k °t he ° nrosncptTvn^ n nbout tbe relations between tho Indian 
into existence. You may of coSFKkn ^ e mv Dc ! l,ocrat,c Swarajya Party, if it comes 
views. I have been a member nf n my vle . we as strictly my own personal 
the Congress For some vears T °° ngr % 3 B1 P, CQ J 895 -, 1 »« Btfll a member of 
Congress Committee and a member of the A^Tnri^n 0 thc Maharashtra Provincial 
till 1930. I was a member nf The wLi • A lH n<,1 . ft Congress Committee from 1917 
years. In 1930 I w“s cafled unon Commiltc , c itself for some three or four 

well as the All-India Committco bv thn^Pnnn-T*' ra $ > rabar , sbi P of (ho Provincial a* 
reason that I was ft 1 membra* of the leg^aff 3 PrC8ident ’ Uri J ‘ Ntkru ' for th ° 

Rincc 1919. Two^'/'these were ra mrdes y w^iJ aB (i. mo ^ ber o£ tbrc0 poetical parlies 
called itself the Congress dISoc?«Uc Pnrf? ,n Ti th ° C ( 0ngr / S ,n‘ Tho P nrt y of 1919 
Swurfljya Party. The partv nf I9?r, ml ?' Fu C P nr , ( y , of 1024 was tho Congress 
Party lor tho reason that fheconditinnnf ?°- be callcd a “Congrcs” ResponsivUt 
not insisted upon persons ioinintr fcrL 1 ?” 15 n .i. me ^ b T o{ , tbe Congress' wntf 
dition, however was inRisieri urSn ■ Fu if r ? ra the Bombay city area. Tho con- 
in that party °n’ sprinkling of XonF ouFaid^Fh ° f l C8t °\ Jnd ' a = nnd wo had , 
thus see that the word Omon-Fi!. 8 i?? 0 tbo , Bombay Presidency. You will 
Party, only ns a matter a S? n ; dr ? Fpcd r f ro P tho title of tho Itcsponsivist 
prove is that 95 p. c . of members of evnn”!? 0 1 nnd , ,0 B lca! consideration. And I can 
' But now other considerations hav^ nr?a n tbat r?? r n& were members of the Congress, 
rally dissuade certain persons from avowfoe that Ordlnruic0 , Bajyn will . natu- 

vowmg that they are members of tho Congress 
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bodies which are declared illegal. (2) During the last seven years many young 
men have entered into public life. They were never before members of the Con- 
gress ; nor can you reasonably expect to ask these friends to become formal mem- 
bers of the Congress under the present conditions, simply for joining the party. 
Are we to reject these new recruits to political life? (3) It is all very well to say 
that one may wait and work within the Congress and obtain a majority for Council 
entry, but should not raise the standard of revolt against the Congress by forming 
a party of which a non-Congressman may not be a member I But in the first 
placb most of the Congress bodies are extinct, and the question whether the Con- 
gress itself exists or not for practical purposes is a moot question worthy of the 
Indian Naiyayikas or the School men who seriously debated the number of angels 
that could dance upon the point of a needle. And lastly, to speak frankly, 1 have 
wholly despaired of the high Pontiff of non-co-operation chauging his views about 
Council-entry. A leopard may sooner change his spots than the Mahatma his 
views in this respect. As for his followers there are two classes. One class agrees 
with him in sincerely believing in tho futility of the Council work. But tho other 
class, though agreeing with us on the other side on the Council question, will not 
themselves make a move in the Congress or even make a declaration of their sin- 
cere views on the Council question merely out of sentimental regard for their 
loyalty to Mr. Gandhi. As for myself, Mr. Gandhi chafes me, whenever I meet 
him, as being his enemy. I reply that a lesser role satisfies .me. I am nothing 
more than his political opponent. I never owned or professed any personal loyalty 
to him at any time, though of course I have a certain measure of regard for his 
non-political qualities, which however do not make him commit somo of his 
famous irrational acts. Then the only question remains about any specific loyalty 
to my principles about Council-entry and my general loyalty to the Congress, 
which I still consider as the premier political body in the country. But if driven 
uncharitably to make a last choice between tho two loyalties, I would chose tho 
one to my principles. This catchword or idea about loyalty to the Congress can 
be easily run to death. Then, again, it looks likely that., if the Congress is not 
already dead it may soon meet with that lamentable fate, if certain clouds of 
economic programmes that are now being formed in the U. P. are pushed on in 
the name of the Congress, to the point of an open class-war. 

Conclusion 

I have dwelt at length on the point of my relations with the Congress, simply 
because a clear statement of my views is, in my own opinion, necessary at this 
time. But I shall conclude with this nssurance that when the ordinances are With- 
drawn and tho Congress Committees aro legally rehabilitated, 1 shall be the first 
to suggest- to the new party that it may then revise the conditions of its member- 
ship and make the membership of the Congress a condition of tho membership 
of tho party itself, which need not be insisted upon at the present moment for 
obviouB reasons. With these words I decinro that the conference is opened, 
nod request the chairman, of the Reception Committee to proceed to the election 
of the President of the Conference. 

- The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the Conference, Mr. Bralivrinwadi Ramarao Bcshmukh, Minister, 
Central Provinces, entered at tho outset a vigorous defence of starting a new party. 
To contemplate a new party, it was not to deny tho services of those who 
bad mado unparalleled sacrifices, in the motherland’s cause nor was it denying 
Mahatma Gandhi tho position ho bad carved for himself in Indian politics. 

Tho speaker next dwelt with council-pntry. Tho boycott of councils left a very 
important strategic position on the fighting front in the bands of the enemy to bo 
exploited against us in the recent fight and that policy was a serious blunder. Let 
us, however, hope thnt now at least nil Biich talk about councils wa3 really tbe 
history of the past. Though Ireland was hardly dny parallel to India’s case, yet 
Bo Valera’s efforts should open their eyes if our constitution was going to fall 
far short of the Irish constitution in the future. For those who intended to work 
it, it did not promise to be all a path of roses. Tho Governor’s'power in tho 
provinces would give rise to constant friction, necessitating perhaps obstruction, or 
some kind of direct action with a view to. rendering them harmless. Unless you 
have tho necessary type of men as Ministers to enable you to take such action, 
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Governor’s powers must continue to bo real and effective. Whatever the defect in 
the new constitution, tho resistance of objectionable features of it from T5 OVCO tt at 
without mieht conceivably be found to be a necessity at any 8 f? • y * . 
such a Src would ^nly leave . the field open for exploitation by powerful 
Governors which the new constitution intends to set up. th Q tvno 

Referring to Federation, the speaker said he did, not like Federation of tho typo 
contemplated in tho constitution which, in his opinion, tvas ,a form, of ^ C^, 
extremely dangerous to the development of India as a nation. Its ba 1 P 

tion was opposed to the idea of Indian unity. He favoured the idea of • y 

form of Government. He next criticised the Communal Award 1 and asked mo 
House enrefully to consider the Programme which the Reception Committee a wo 
place before them and make it suitable for tho development of this nucleus int 
All-India Party with an All-India programme. 


The Central Sikh League k Khalsa Durbar 


A joint session of the Khal6a Durbar and the Central Sikh Lc El R 1 ’° v ' at 
Lahore on the I4th. October 1933 under the presidency of Master Lara zmgn. 

Welcoming the delegates, Sardar Mangal Singh, referring to the White, n P^ 
scheme, said that it might be anything else but it was neither v (i CC ept 

responsible government. He declared that the Sikhs would .never willing y P_ 
any system of government which was not based on truly nationalist a 
communal principles. That did not, however, mean that they were not, prep 
any reasonable compromise. . , 

Sardar Mangal Singh suggested n national pact (between the different CO 
tics under which nil local bodies, legislatures, Cabinets and the. Services WO 
manned purely on a national and non-comainnal basis. There should be a 
tion of fundamental rights. Constitutional and cultural safeguards should uo l 
vided in the constitution. For the protection of all minorities, there sno 
uniform formula throughout the country, such as reservation of scats in ino v 
slaturcs on the basis of population of voting strength, whichever was prei ,i,„ 
the community, with the right to contest additional seats for all Under 

formed less than twenty-five per cent of the population. This should be 
joint electorates and for a limited period only. The franchise question snoui 
considered on its merits, and should not be linked with any other consideration. 

Sardar Mangal Singh suggested improvements of the educational and ccon 
conditions of tho masses, the strengthening of their organisation to carry on * 
effective agitation to get the White Pnpcr constitution, including the Comm ■ 
Award, materially improved, tho securing of signatures to strengthen tneir c . 
tho initiation of widespread anti-untouchability campaign and the carrying on 
effective propaganda in favour of Swadeshi and Kbaddar and against liquor. 

Sardar Mangal Singh asked tho release of political prisoners convicted in 
Lahore Conspiracy Case of 1914-15. 


The Presidential Address 

In his Presidential address Master Tara Singh criticising the White Taper 
proposals, said that they wanted liberty nnd no mere 'advance’ would do. lie . . 
even prepared to agree to some of the safeguards in a modified form, but it sne . 
he left entirely to them to assume powers which might be at present reserved 
the hands of the Governor-General. ... , 

Master Tara Singh added that while the last Reforms gave recognition to comm 
nnlism, the new reforms scheme proposed to given statutory majority to commnnmiB • 
The only solution possible, Master Tarn Singh continued, was tho abolition ox 
communal seatB in legislative bodies altogether throughout India. , . 

Criticising the proposed communal settlement, Master Tara Singh said Uiai 
gave Mnslims a statutory majority in the Punjab Legislative CoiidciI and also i 

the register of voters, and was thus doubly harmful. He requested the Congrc » 
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to make a bid for tho abolition of communal reservation of seats in the legislative 
bodies. The Sikhs would solidly stand behind tho Congress. 

Master Tara Singh observed that collection of funds, enlistment of volunteers 
and removal of untouchability, were the right sort of preparation for their work. 

Finally, Master Tara Singh referred to the proposed Act to safeguard the Indian 
Princes and asked what steps the Indian Government had taken to defend its sub- 
ject from the ‘intrigues’ of the Indian Princes. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day, 15th. October 1933 , 

That tho only way to democratic swaraj is through tho abolition of communal 
representation in the various legislatures of the country, was the unanimous opinion 
expressed by the joint session ot the Khalsa Durbar and the Central Sikh League this 
afternoon. 

The resolution, which was moved by Sardar Barnaul Singh, further stated that 
ns a mutual communal settlemen t had at present become difficult on nceouut of the 
unjust and iniquitous decision of the British Government, the conference, reserving 
the right to put forward the Sikh demands advocated by the Central Sikh League 
when and if it becomes necessary, recommends to Pauths the abolition of communal 
representation, as the most appropriate and effective means of fighting the Com- 
munal Award and of establishing democratic Swaraj in the country. 

The Conference further declared that the Sikhs will not submit to any constitution 
based on the Communal Award. 

Other Resolutions 

By another resolution, the Conference declared that no constitution-making could 
bo achieved under the "regime of ordinances and repression” and urged the Govern- 
ment to call a halt to the experiment and to explore avenues of reconciliation with 
the Congress and thereby rise to the height of true statesmanship. 

Another resolution recommended to the Khalsa Durbar to arrange for a referen- 
dum to focus tho attention of the Khalsa on the mischievous character of the Com- 
munal Award. 

A resolution expressing condolence on the deaths of Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. 3. M. 
Sen Gupta and Baba Cbonar Singh was also passed. 

The Sikhs were called upon to eradicate the evil of untouchability and tho Go- 
vernment were urged to release prisoners sentenced in the 1914-15 Punjab ‘Conspi- 
racy’ cases. 


Opening Day — Calcutta, 13th. August 1933 


The need for the establishment of better relations between landlords and tenants 
in the interest of the future prosperity of the province, was urged by the Maharaja - 
dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, presiding over the All-Bengal Landholders’ Confer- 
ence held at the British Indian Association Hall, Calcutta on. the 1 3th. Augmt 
1933. In the course of his speech, the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur said: — 

"Let me tell you without hesitation that you must follow up the demands which 
yon asked me to put forward before the Joint Select Committee with regard to the 
infallibility of the permanent settlement and its finding a place in the new statute, 
ns well ns, with regard to your proper and adequate representation in both the pro- 
posed Upper and Lower Chambers of your own presidency, not to speak of the 
other rights and privileges which we have enjoyed since the advent of British rule. 
Whilst I make no Eecret of the fact that the deputation of land-holders from all 
parts of India that appeared as witnesses before the Joint Select Committee, and of 
which I was by common consent and courtesy appointed the spokesman left a good 
impression on its hearers, unless you follow up what little we were able to achieve 
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when representing your case. Unless you stand up for your rights at this most 
critical juncture in the history of India, you will, I am sure, bo left behind. What 
is more, living as I have done and will nave to do for some time yet. to come, in 
a democratic country like England, one cannot be blind to. tho fact that inspito of 
the position of landlords and tenants being very different in the British isles to 
what prevails in this country, there is much more cohesion and good fellowship 
between the farmers and their feudal lords, or in other words between landholders 
nnd tenants in that country, than has been the case in India. 

It is true that in spite of the many efforts of the Congress party nnd those who 
have advocated the no-rent campaign that we have up to now been. able to maintain 
a fairly good relationship between landholders and tenants. But times aro coming 
when it will be most difficult to maintain this position unless the landlords in this 
country, especially, in an agricultural province like Bengal, realise that the tenants 
cause is their causo and that their cause is that of the tenants ; in other words, 
unless, you are able to build up a landlord nnd tenant party in Bengal, a party 
which Btands for agriculture, which stands for the rights and privileges of nil kinds 
of holdings, beginning from that of an under-raiyat to that of a great landholder, 
wo shall all be in tho stew. 

It is no good denying the fact that we are no favourites with a number of Bri- 
tish officials in this country who lay at our doors many charges of which we havo 
not been guilty of. On tho other hand, it is true that some of us at any rate havo 
not always been wise iu the management of our estates nnd have not always been 
as dutiful to our tenants as wo ought to have been. In consequence, not only have 
we in future got to cut our coats according to the cloth available but, what is so 
very important, realise that with the growing political awakening in the country, tho 
increased desire to assert for one’s rights nnd privileges the tenants as a ' class are 
bound to become more and more powerful nnd vocal in their demands. That is 
why, I want yon all to seriously consider not only the desirability of having at 
every district headquarters well organised associations which will bo in close touch 
with bodies like the British Indian Association nnd tbe Bengal Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation, but to organize at every centre an agricultural party in which there will be 
landlords and tenants with equal powers of voting, so that, in the future legislatures, 
tenancy legislation may come up through tho combined efforts of landlords and te- 
nants, and not from a bureaucratic Government appearing as the champion of the 
tenants, as against so-called rapaciousness of landlords but in practico creating more 
ill-feeling between landlords and tenants than is to be desired in modern times and 
indirectly encouraging sub-infudation, fractionization, free transfer ,etc., which lead 
to usury and penury, not to spenk of the increase in volume and cost of liti- 
gation. 

I think I have said enough on tho subject to try and convince you how essential 
it is in the future for better relationship between landlords and tenants nnd to make 
secure the permanent settlement, a very mixed blessing for me personally, to give 
permanent interest to your tenants in tho land, so that they may look upon it ns 
a boon and not a course. 


Poona Pact 

As the president of the reception committee has already dealt at length with 
regard to the disadvantage that tho caste Hindu has been placed in by what is now 
known ns the Poona Pact, I shall not go iuto that question at any . length. But 
uhilst however so-much wc may feel upon the arbitrariness of the communal award, 
we must put on our shoulders to the wheel and get to that stage when the Maho- 
metans in this ptovincc must come to the one and only conclusion that to build up 
.India ns n nation, they must sooner or later pool their fortunes with the Hindus 
and let us hope that before another quarter of a century passes we may sec joint 
electorates based on good faith and good fellowship by which the two great com- 
munities can go ahead trusting in each other and making the cause of India a com- 
mon nnd undivided one. 

Meanwhile wc are disturbed and very seriously disturbed over the Poona Fact. 
Jiaving as I do n very genuine sympathy for many of tho religious nnd social dis- 
advantages that the depressed class Hindu in India suffers from, I bopo that whilst 
lcm ple-entry nnd so forth will never arise in this province, where in 
n.,,i R , r ,9 “ ns always been more liberality and Catholicism, than in western 

a a southern India, we shall bo able to como to some better arrangement with this 
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class of Hindus in Bengal which whilst replacing the arbitrary Poona Pact will givo 
general satisfaction all round. 

The Welcome Speech 

In his welcome address to the Conference, Mr. P. N, Tagore deplored the 
fact that even such proposals in the White Paper as in themselves did 
not in any way presage a distinct advance in the governmental system of the 
country, were being whittled down. Mr. Tagore declared that India would not be in 
a mood to cheerfully accept the disappointing outlook held out. ' 

Mr. Tagore pleaded for strengthening the hands of Sir John Anderson and his 
Government in their gallant efforts to recover the entire jute export duty for Bengal: 

The Bon’ble Sir Provash Chandra Mitter , who was invited by the President to 
address the Conference, urged upon the landholders the necessity of interesting them- 
selves in subjects which affected them and their tenants alike, and pointed out that 
tho most important of these were Bengal’s irrefutable claim for the wholo of the 
jute export duty, a portion of tho income-tax and a capital grant of about seven 
crorcs due to the province in respect of the unjust financial settlement of 1921. Sir 
Provash added that if they succeeded in getting these claims accepted, the future of 
the province would bo very bright, as occasions tfor communal or class warfare 
would be few and far between. Sir Provash emphasised the need for the Jaddlords 
interesting themselves in the matter of increasing the purchasing power of thoir 
tenants, , 


Resolutions 

Moving tho first resolution, the Maharajadhiraja of Darblianga observed thnt no 
constitution could guarantee their well-being, unless they were able to harmonise 
their relations with their tenants. 

Moving his resolution urging tho revision of the Poona Pact, Mr. T. C. Goswami 
expressed the determination of Bengal Hindus to remedy tho wrong and to bring 
about a peaceful atmosphere under tho Reforms which were being inflicted on India. 

Speaking on the resolution demanding the abolition of the rice export duty, 
several delegates emphasised that the existing duty made it impossible either to 
raise the low price of the commodity or to alleviate the economic distress of the 
agricultural population. For similar reasons, the Conference urged tho immediate 
abandonment of the proposed resurvey of revenue holdings. 

Resolutions were also adopted urging the incorporation of sufficient safe- 
guards against any attempt to interfere with the rights and interests of landholders 
in. respect of all permanently settled estates, and for the proper and adequate repre- 
sentation of the landholding community in the provincial and federal legislatures ; 
requesting the landlord to make every attempt to maintain good relations with 
the tenants whose prosperity should be their primary concern : deploring ‘the unsym- 
pathethic attitude taken by His Majesty’s government towards the Hindus of Ben- 
gal inspite. of tho incontrovertible facts ana figures put forward by them in support, 
of their just claims to redress the great wrong done to them according to the 
unilateral agreement, namely, the Poona Pact thrust upon them lunder duress and 
ratified by the Homo government contrary to the clear conditions laid down by 
the Premier in the declaration of 16th August 1932, on the Communal Award” ; 
reiterating Bengal’s legitimate claim in respect of the export duty levied on jute, 
mainly a Bengal, produce ; suggesting the establishment of a land mortgage bank 
for landlords and tenants ; tho abolition of the export duty on rice ; and lastly 
requesting the Government to abandan the idea of holding surrey settlement opera- 
tions in those districts of Bengal where they have not yet commenced, until tho 
economic condition of the peoplo improves. 



All India Library Conference 


Opening Day— Calcutta— the 12th. September 1933 


Mr. J. Lcitch Wilson, M. A., I. E. S., Educational Commissioner with Iho 
Government of India, opening the All India Library Conference, which commenced 
its session in Calcutta, on tho I2th. September 1933 under the presidentship 
of Dr. Af. 0. Thomas Chief Librarian, Annamalai University, Baid : — 

It gives me great _ pleasure to join you in your deliberations, and I nm very 
grateful to your Chairman and Committee for the undeserved honour they have 
done me in asking me to open this All-India Library Conference. My claim to 
such an honour is it. deed of the slightest, for I can neither boast of the technical 
and intimate knowledge of libraries now demanded for librarians, nor can I lay 
claim, as so many of you gentlemen can, to have taken a personal and active part- 
in the development of the liabrarv movement. Indeed, I can only justify my pre- 
sence here to-day among you on the ground that, ns a student and as a teacher, I 
acknowledge tho important part that the library has played in the past and tho 
much more important part that it will be called upon to play in tho future in tho 
development of educational and cultural interests amongst the people of Indin. 

That the library is a feature of increasing importance in any system of education 
is now generally admitted, but its place in that system has not always been under- 
stood. It has been said that “while the importance of this library as an educational 
institution is best expressed in the formula ‘self-development in an atmosphere of 
freedom', the aim of tho school is ‘training in an 'atmosphere of restraint or. discip- 
line. In the Bchool tho teacher is dominant, but in the library tho pupil strikes 
out his own line. ' 

While this distinction may be said still to hold good, it is not of general . 
application. For with the development of new systems of teaching, with the 
introduction of the Dalton Plan and similar methods, the importance of the library 
is stressed, tho dominance of the teacher is reduced nnd the freedom of the pupil is 
increased. 


... 1 personally prefer to describe the importance of the school, college nnd public 
library in another way so>as to bring out their close relationship one to tho othor. 
In the words of an American colleague : 

‘A school library means for the child a new world of spiritual and cultural ad- 
venture , it means for the teacher untold increase in resources ,aud power. It means 
for the school n new atmosphere of learning, a new vision of things intellectual. It- 
means for the homo new elements of common interest nndthe development of the habit 
et » ,c va J ne a,0ne - It means for the public library a growing 
J,”. ' , C 0 i‘ n ', cl! ;p nt I ) aV r ? D V. f or Ulllcs3 , tho habit of reading is inculcated in the 
wlufuura ™ ’ ^5 5 1 • bo ty tIc p 1 no demand on the part of the adults for a 
iliiV nnri 'in’f^rncfi'i 0 ^'’ 10 ^ Indore that those of us who are chiefly connected 
wirnnhSt : QtC , r , ted , "} tbo development of public libraries Bhould also be vitally 
iiw e, - 0pmcnt on proper lines of the library in the school. At 

infrequently collections' of rubbish y ^ a mcr ° collcctioa ° £ book£ flnd DOt 
i.s“^?,fc* C9 K 0f d ,“ each with its own function to fulfil nnd 
of the li^rn^ .v, VC A but ^ ho world haB been b]o ' 7 to recognise the value 

I m irfSTViSf Q bo bbrar 7 18 n ° recent development, 
of Hnrshn l hc c * iatc , nco of libraries can be traced back to tho time 

Asso?Sn'hMM^5.v th - Bt T n,a y be - evc ? . in 1017 wo find the British Library 
to its labours in thofinSP l e ^‘ oncl 9 n complaining of the scant recognition accorded 
been snvffin thi« cduc ? t,on - As one speaker put it .“all that wo have 
of nn 'efiK-ient ° D ’, ?. lnc ° .bceqmo articulate, about tho importance 

nation we have - o£ J lub ,i c hbraries in the social and educational life of the 

nolncbofrccnaniLn th ° "V 08 * P art lo deaf cars." But I am sure that 

or allow vour enVnifMm"^ 0 P art ° f tbc otbera will deter you from your purpose 
persons hero your c . an8e . l ° Trane. Indeed, tho presence of so many 

of the fact that vnii^rn^ 0 / 11 ' 0 cminGnt ln the edncational world, is sufficient proof 

arc now receivinc < that r pncnnl° nBcr n / ew , oncly pioneers ! but that your labourers 
ow rcceiTln B that encouragement nnd recognition wiiich they deserve. 
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A perusal of your agenda shows that many important questions await discussion 
and many knotty problems clamour for solution. By no means the least of these 
is the proposal to form a permanent All-India Library Association. The advantage 
of such an Association are, I believe, obvious and unquestioned. There is the need 
for co-ordination of the labours of the various Library Associations throughout 
India — co-ordination which can be achieved only through the medium of an _ asso- 
ciation. of an All-India character which shall be representative of all the associations 
m India. Again, such an association would do much to stimulate interest in the 
development of the library movement in those parts of the country where no local 
association, exists. I have already referred to the fact that there are. libraries of 
different kinds, each with its own difficulties 'and problems. An All-India Associa- 
tion, such as is proposed, would bo in a position to collect and distribute informa- 
tion on developments in the library movement and thus help to solve the problems 
of its members. Lastly, but not least, such an Association would, I presume, by means 
of its activities help to remove the all too prevalent idea that a library is merely a 
collection of books. Books by themselves are little or nothing; they may be merely a 
heap of rubbish. But when books have been made productive by tho work of the 
librarian, when they have been selected, classified, catalogued and intelligently dis- 
played, then and only then do they form a library. It will be seen therefore that 
only when the people have come to realise the meaning and value of the library, 
will the trained librarian take his proper place and receive the recognition that is 
his due in the educational system of the country and he will become the guide and 
friend of the student. 

I do not propose here to discuss the purely technical activities involved in tho 
classification and cataloguing of books, but I see from your agenda that you pro- 
pose to consider the systems in various countries, with a view to recommending 
and supporting tho general adoption of the mo3t suitable throughout India. 

It is almost Impossible to over-rate the value of the co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion which will emerge from the adoption of the 6ame system throughout this 
great country, but 1 venture to emphasise to this Congress their weighty respon- 
sibility, should they record definite conclusions in this matter. The adoption of an 
imperfect or purely local system must inevitably circumscribe the usefulness of the 
library system, whereas the use of a general or universal system will throw open 
the knowledge and experience of the world to the librarian in India and through 
him to the community he serves. 

Such, I imagine, aro some of the duties that await you. It remains only for mo 
to wish you all every success in your endeavours, and to assure yon that those of 
us who nre your fellow-workers in tho educational sphere will do what. lies in our 
power to assist you in developing and fostering the library movement in India. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. V. IT. Brahmaohari, in the course of bis welcome address, said : — 

It iB now accepted that a taste for literature is not so much n natural gift as an 
acquired habit, and that the years spent in an elementary school is the time when 
a love of reading is implanted by a sympathetic and understanding teacher. It is 
tragic to think of them any boys and girls through the critical mishandling of tea- 
chers leave school with a deep-rooted aversion to books I And if in our schools wo 
need trained and illumined teachers, no less do we need in our libraries trained and 
cultured librarians— men of scholarship, men deeply read, men widely acquainted 
with books. They must bo first-class judges of books, and of books for definite use. 
They must bo wise guides ; counsellors of readers and inspirers of them. They must 
bo experts in indexing, classification, organisation, methods of study and research 
and other technicalities.. This recital of tho qualifications which go to make a com- 
petent librarian is sufficient to indicate the leeway we have to make up before we 
can take our place in Western standards of library efficiency. At present wo have 
not a£6upply of professional librarians for tho simple reason tbatjwe have notjereated 
a demand for them. I have no doubt this defect will receive attention in the deli- 
berations of your Conference. 

Again, every artisan needs his implements and his workshop. Books are tho 
student’s tools, and the library his laboratory. But books are more than tools. 
As Milton reminds us they arc the life-blood of their authors conserved to give 
intellectual life to others. . They are our companions in solitude ; objects of affec- 
tion ; wise counsellors ; givers of solace in times of adversity ; co-sharers in times 

34 
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of prosperity. Something personal seems to grow up around them. As Bacon puts 
it, libraries are ns the shrine where all the relic3 of ancient Bainls full of true virtue 
and that without delusions or imposture are preserved and reposed. “Seated in my 
library.” says the author of “Dreamthorpe”, “and looking on the Bilont faces of 
my books I am occasionally visited by a strange sense of the spiritual and super- 
natural. They are not collections of printed pages. They are ghosts, I take own 
down, and it speaks with me in a tongue not now heard on earth, and of men and 

things of which it alone possesses knowledge No man sees more company than 

I do. I travel with mightier cohorts round me than ever did Timour or Genghis 
Khan on their fiery marches. I am a sovereign in my library ; but it is the dead 
not the living, that attend my levees.” 

Obviously this rhapsody does not allude to all books incidental to libraries. It 
does not, for instance, apply to books of reference and books of that class, which 
though of great utility for tho time being, are not meat and drink to the human 
mind. For this reason they should be replaced as soon as they are out of dato or 
superseded by newer editions. Nor should a library give bias to ono department of 
study or to one class of readers. And, therefore, in your deliberations you will 
naturally take_ into consideration the affiliation of libraries, an inventory of the 
contents of their shelves, and what may be done for their co-ordination. You will 
likewise bestow thought on leading and circulating libraries, especially such as will 
come to the aid of our small mofussil towns and larger villages. It is quite truo 
that the practices and amenities of cities have a tendency to bo reproduced in 
country places, but libraries need money, and of that commodity thero is not over 
much in our outlying districts. It seems to me that a Tgreat national work may bo 
done through lending and circulating libraries that will carry to the door of our 
ill-intormed_ peasants suitable literature on agricultural matters, on cattle rearing 
and improving on dairy, farming, on hygiene and other allied Bubjocfs. 


Presidential Address 

Dr. 21. O. Thomas, Chief Librarian, Annamalai University, in tho course of hiB 
presidential address said 

. ^ho se °f na "ho have seen or have known something about the library movement 
in Western countries, and tho benefit of such movements to their people nlmost 
daily long for tho birth of an All-Iudia Library movement which would give simi- 
lar advantages to our people. But such a Movement can never come into existence • 
merely through individual longing, enthnsiasm or effort. The ideal of strong 
.Library Movement m this country, which is or should be dear to the heart of 
every librarian and library^ worker, can be realized only if we unito ourselves into 
a powerful body. The mainspring of an Indian Library Movement cannot be any- 
thing but an Indian Library Association. 

' endeavour to start an association of this kind, however, is beset with difli- 

,r J',u rt ,u natc Y:- th , eso a F.° . Tlot insurmountable especially since wo have nothing 
Bfnmhiw Mo v P 0 ltlca ' rel| gtous und sectarian problems which ’form the real 

o- common endeavours in India. What we really 
AnqnainHOn in C9 *? b h8buient °/ a stron & vigorous and progressive Indian Library 
" LX- -J 1 t0 unit « in n worthy cause with an unselfish purpose, sacri- 
BpfcTlfL °nnr SSi Ji ncI - c ? crl , our Provincial interests for tho common good and 
take sniri? wvf PP ln ' on , b y, 1 ? frank and honest discussion in a givc-and 
iml /w ’ bill h bo T nb ‘ 0 . f P d ° t5 P s only if we keep our ideal clearly in view 
of nor men I point out, is not so much the safeguarding or advancing 

,i " ,h ' oi « 

tion^for' nrir !nnni!^ ll i _M°vement imply ? It implies a new programme of educa- 
Government has not yet won recognition or support cither of our 

people wh rlhpr^thrl P ubbc ’ implies a new system of education for all our 

establishment 0 ^ p^iB?i m i C -iu 0r .'' T0 . raen ) adultB or children,. rich or poor, through tbo 
implies a lb I an , CB - ln . por cities, towns, villages, and rnral areas. It 

technically trn inert °A, administration of our libraries by n well-educated and 
by insistmtr tbe , securing for tho library profession a better status 

proper provision t0 , tb .° .Profession only well-qualified persons, making 

nnd P co-ordination 01 ato . train .> n B- bringing ’about a greater co-operation 

a regular ^fibranes in various parts of the country, undertaking 

Indian literature^ a blbIl O£raphicaI research and compiling bibliographies of 
literature It implies a recognition for our profession as a real educational 
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factor and force not only nmong the masses but also among the highly cultured 
and well-educated people. Above all, it implies the making of libraries in this 
country a truly national concern, 

A movement of this kind would undoubtedly require all the inspiration it 
can possibly receive whether it ,be from outside or from our own country. But, 
unfortunately, we cannot expect any inspiration to come from the latter source. 
There is very little for us to glory in ‘'The Splendour that was Ind” so far as our 
libraries are concerned. That is not, however, denying the fact that we had libra- 
ries in ancient India ; at various stages of our history, we find our scholars and 
patrons of learning giving as much support and encouragement for tho establish- 
ment and 'maintenance of libraries aB they gave for schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. In that respect, we were by no means behind other ancient civilized coun- 
tries, _ although we cannot boast of libraries like that of Ring Assur-bani-pal of 
Assyria or those of the Ptolomies of Alexandria which were a real wonder of the 
ancient world. But even the best of ancient libraries or library systems has nothing 
in it to supply us with the inspiration we need for our Movement. They were not 
libraries in the sense we know libraries to-day. They were merely treasure houses 
of literature sacredly guarded, vigilantly kept from the eye of the vulgar and 
meant only for the chosen few. Even for tho educated, tho wealthy and the 
leisured classes they were a luxury. While we may take pride in them as tho 
achievements of our ancients, wo may not look to them for our inspiration and 
example. Neither are the present conditions of our libraries a great improvement 
on those of the past. 

The wonderful achievement of Great Britain in this direction and our political 
connections with her are perhaps good enough reasons for us |to look to her for 
onr inspiration and example rather than any other country. We shall take her 
ns our model and shall expect from our Government what the British Government 
has done for the British people. Yet we should not be under the impression that 
the boon will bo granted without hard work and importunity on our part. It has 
not been the experience of any country which has a flourishing Library Movement 
to-day, and much less was it in the case of Great Britain. 

What havo we got by way of a National Library to compare with the British 
Museum or the national libraries of other nations like the Bibliotheque Nationale 
or the Library of Congress ? I am in no way belittling the importance of our 
Imperial Library. But is that the best we can expect in tho matter of a Nntional 
Library of a great nation : with an ancient civilisation and culture ? Can we find 
our literary treasures in it or are they to be looked for in libraries of other 
nations ? Where is our copy right privilege which hardly costs anything to any- 
body ? What is tho kind of edifice we have for the housing of our_National_ Library ? 
While the; number of volumes of other national libraries runs, into millions, what 
is tho strength of the collection of our books and periodicals ? What is the amount 
spent annually for their purchase ? These are rather unpleasant} questions, but we 
hope that within a few years our Imperial Librarian will be able to return satisfac- 
tory answers. 

When we turn from our National Library to our Provincial and State Libraries 
we find matters worse. Many of our Provincial libraries have, no doubt, a fairly 
good collection of books ; but the condition of some of them is deplorable. To be 
convinced of the truth of my statement you need ODly step into one of the biggest 
of them, viz., the Punjab Public Library. After your visit you will hardly come 
out without a feeling of sympathy for its librarian aDd his staff who have to work 
under such conditions as prevail in that library. No library of its size and impor- 
tance in Great Britain would have been so badiy neglected by the authorities oven 
in the early part of the last century. 

Much need not bo said about other library facilities in the country. Except 
for our university and college libraries which are intended only for the use of 
teachers and students some special academic libraries which are also exclusive in 
their use and a few private and public libraries in big cities, the library provision 
in this country is almost negligible. The large majority of onr ordinary educated 
masses is without any library facilities whatever. In fact, there are thousands and 
thousands of fairly literate people in this country who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the inside of a library. The statement may sound rather exaggera- 
ted ; nevertheless, it is true. And there is no regular nation-wide programme for 
extending library facilities for these masses who have had only the opportunity of 
acquiring an education in primary schools. Our educationists who advocate tho 
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cause of compulsory primary education do not seem to! be conccruod abo' ut , 

or the possibility of a largo number of them lapsing into I'hteracyduo o«o 
provision for educating themselves further. Making such provisions for them and 


maintaining them in a state of literacy seem to 


such provisions : . 

be our took. Wo should undcitako 
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it. But what recognition, support or encouragement do we have, or can wo expect 
for such a task either from our Government or from our pcople? We have no 
Library Acts aud very little financial aid. There is not even a half-penny rate tor 

the purposo of libraries. . . „ „ in 

We are several decades behind most Western countries. Can we do anything to 
improve the existing conditions? Undoubtedly, we can if we follow tU® Western e - 
pie and begin our work where they began in. the laBt quarter of the 19th century. 
We should get ourselves united and do something more than individual, preacn g 
of the gospel of libraries. As individual preachers, we aro sure to bo voices crying 
in the wilderness. We must also go beyond the range of our provincial cflortB ana 
do something on a national scale. We aro indeed thankful to our five active provi i 
Associations, c. g., Punjab, Madras, Bengal, Baroda and Andhradesha for the im- 
petus they have given to the Library Movement in this country. As a matter 
fact, if it were not for their initiative and nctivo efforts, particularly of the xunjoi , 
wo should not have had the chance of meeting here to-day. May we °puot 0 
these Assoeiatione to serve as the main pillars for tne support of the new structure 
of which wo are here to-day to lay the foundation, . . . ... • 

If Indian librarianship is really keen on improving its position and making HDra- 
ries an educational force in the country, every librarian and library worker win 
welcome the idea of an Indian Library Association and will cnliBt himseit as an 
active member. That done, should make our membership representatho in character 
and give us men to work for the promotion of our cause in every part or tne 
country. We have also a number of sympathisers in the country, some of them quuo 
influential in legislatures and with the Government, who arc. willing to cast in 
their lot with us. Besides these, if we can count on the institutional memboren p 
of all our libraries, Library Associations and other allied institutions, we snail navo 
a membership which will be adequate for carrying on onr work successfully. 

Our membership, however, is not so important as our Executive, If wQ.havo an 
active Executive, the membership will take cate of itself. The Council or our 
Association will constitute its real strength : it will bo its life and blood, ana tne 
work of our Association will depend upon tbo energy and enthusiasm of tho mem- 
bers of our Council. Its progress will be in proportion to the work they 00 , too 
service they render. Ours will be a fortunate Association if we enn Bucceed in get- 
ting right persons on our . council whether they be from the ranks of onr profession 
or from outside it. May wc hope that our Council will be composed of the elite oi 
Indian librarianship anti other unselfish and public-spirited men who will put tneir 
heart mid soul into the work for the promotion of the ideals of the Association ana 
the achievement of its objects. 

Wc have every reason to believe that our Government would be quite sympathctic- 
lowards a movement like ours, but we cannot expect it to tnke the initiative whicn 
should come from the people. The attitude of our Government would, I presume, 
be the samo as that of the Brtish Government towards British Library Movement. 
It will not be taken up till it is foifnd going, Government is naturally cautions 
especially where there is likely to bo a financial outlay or need of a fresh taxation- 
Fear of an additional burden of taxation was the "stumbling block to tho orgmai 
British Library Act. Tho British Government did not want to undertake responsibi- 
lity for a movement which it had to finance cither from existing funds oi by 
means of fresh tnxation. The problem, however, wns easily solved by an optional local 
rate. Wo shall not ask our Government to spend any money on our Movement except 
perhaps for directing and controlling it either from the Federal Centro or from tbo 
lrovincial Centres, What we shall ask for tho authority of the Government hchinu 
us, a Library Act which would empower local governments to levy a rate if they 
decide to establish a local library. The adoption of the Act and the amount of tbo 
rate may entirely bo left to tho option of local governments. That will solve tho 
problem of finances and give us an opportunity to show to our Government bow 
anxious our people are for the establishment of libraries, 

ihere aro already several hopeful signs of sympathy on tho part of tho Govern- 
ment. lhc Central Government, I understand, "is seriously considering tho matter ot 
n copy -right library. HiB Excellency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras have given their consent for tho introduction of a Library Bill in the 
•Madras Legislature, The Punjab Government is evincing a great deal of interest in 
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tho Library Movement and what Baroda has done and is doing is well-known to all 
of us. We can certainly expect greater sympathy and help from tho Government 
ns our Movement grows ana gathers strength. 

Next in importance to the attitude of the Government comes the attitude of tho 
wealthy. The help which liberal-minded rich pcoplo of this country can render to 
our Movement will indeed be invaluable. So far philanthropic benefactions in India 
havo been mainly confined to religious institutions and indiscriminate charities. 
Bomo havo been given to educational institutions, but only a few have gone to 
libraries. Among them the Dyai Singh gift needs Bpecial mention. Dyal Singh 
Public Library in Lahore is tho most outstanding monument of gifts to public 
libraries in this country. Wo pay our homage to tho 'memory of such generous 
donors and congratulate tho Trustees for the wise administration of their funds. 

For a uniquo example of a generous gift to libraries, however, we shall have to 
go outside our own country. There is no parallel in the world to the gift which 
Andrew Carnegie made to libraries. This wise and most generous giver gavo away 
a good portion of his wealth for the establishment and improvement of libraries 
with no thought of a reward except the satisfaction of having given to the public 
tho benefits of that institution which ho himself enjoyed during the early years of 
his life. Tho whole country of Great Britain, and to a great extent tho United 
States, Canada and some of the British colonies own their library systems to tho 
munificent gift of Andrew Carnegie. 

Wc need a number of Carnegics in India to-day not only to give us their gifts, 
but also to create an enlightened public conscience. Wc have perhaps many poten- 
tial ones in the country. But they need to bo convinced that public library is one 
of tho most essential factors in tho education of our nation, that ours is a causo 
worthy of their consideration and deserving of their support, a cause which gives 
opportunity for a new and excellent outlet for their charity. They should be pre- 
suaded to think that the ereation and maintenance of libraries is ns good an 
object of philanthropy as the establishment of other educational institutions. Libra- 
ries created by them will ever he standing monuments of their good work and tthey 
will always live in tho memory of posterity. An Andrew Carnegie, ’or la PaBsmoro 
Edwards or a Dyal Singh or a Khuda Bux will never bo forgotten. 

Now, I havo to be very brief in dealing with the other two fnctors for our suc- 
cess. Fortunately or unfortunately, tho destiny of our land lies neither in the hands 
of librarians nor of the rich people, although they both have a part in shaping it. 
Next to tho Government, it lies directly in the hands of our educationists, legisla- 
tors and others who hold high and responsible offices in the country. Much of tho 
progress of our work will depend upon their co-operation and support. If they take 
an unsympathetic attitude, our task becomes exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 
On the other hand, their sympathy and support would not only give us encourage- 
ment, but also would secure for us the means for the achievement of our objects 
and ideals. What we can do is to represent our causo to them, but we cannot go 
beyond the lobby. It is for them to secure for the country Ihe much needed 
library legislation. If they refuse, in all probability their successors will do it and 
theirB will bo tho honour for having done the country a great service. A right 
cause cannot bo held back for ever. The British Library Legislation which would 
have been absolutely impossible in 1850 had tho unanimous consent of tho Parlia- 
ment . in 1919. Ws hope however that wo will not havo to wait for seventy years 
to see tho passage of an Indian Library Bill, and we firmly believe that tho honour 
for such a Bill will go to the legislators of this decade. 

Lastly, wc come to consider the attitudo of the masses. It goes without saying 
that the illiterate masses will have no interest whatever in our movement except 
perhaps as a possible beneficial (.institution for their children who may bo educated. 
But unfortunately even our educated masses seem to be rather indifferent towards 
libraries. Whether such an attitude is duo to lack of opportunities for knowing' tho 
advantages of libraries or due to their disinclination for reading we cannot bo quito 
sure. But I am inclined to think that when once they begin to enjoy the benefits 
of library facilities, they will be anxious to maintain them even at their own cost. 
That has been conclusively proved by tho experience of other countries. Even 6uch 
advanced people as£those of Great Britain and America wero rather indifferent to ‘ 
tho Library Movement till their public conscience was roused by tho Carnegie gifts 
and Government grants, and once they began to know what public libraries meant 
for tho country, they never cared to seek for external financial aid. They were 
quite willing to bear tho burden themselves. 



Opening Day — Bombay — 26tb. December 1933 

t 11 d ’ a Medical Conference opened its tenth annual session at Bombay on 
£ 1 D f, ccmI ? er 1933 , tu 'der the Presidentship of Dr. M. A.Ansari. Over 150 
delegates gathered to participate in tho deliberations. 

r ^? r ." ^ e ?j } Chuirmrin of the Reception Committee, in hie welcomo address, 
nn \' il, t ?i ho - rndmi ' Medical Council Bill, said that it was passed in n hurry by 
Dp / n®rJ y H , B n0 t rant ,°f medical matters. As regards the Indian Medical service, 
iriili n !, 5, , observed : It is a very old service ; but there is nnother institution 

ni Tn.i?,, 10 twf. °°kj ’"Inch refuses to acknowledge the birthright of modern medi- 
‘ R though started as a military service, it must grab and keep hold of 

competent m^cafproSon.’’ 118 11 ^ th ’’ B C0Untry ’ in B P ite o£ tho 6 rowth of n - 

standard of the present medical education in the country, he 
he nhcnic'P 19 C i?if e y due *?, fj? e independent medical profession. In conclusion, 
with no nr : £ae responsibility for improving the condition of our people rests 

in the cause ofZVmotheriand.”^ gr ° W ’ and th ° BtrCngth ° f ourunily bo uti,iBed 

The Preiidential Address 

The following is the text of Dr. M. A. Ansari's presidential address 

donn^mn u!', d ® e , nt ' omC11 ~I thank you heartily for the high honour that you have 
ferencc Tf : ask iP E T- 1° P r , csldo O v « the session of the All-India Medical Con- 
Jj t JS the highest honour that the profession could confer on a medical 
I am not rt^mv ^?. U - t0 >0,CV0 mo that, when I express my gratitude to you for it, 

J. am not doing so in any conventional spirit. 

had S h°cen rZZuZ 1 n tk t n ? am P r ?blcms, I feel I must dispose of a matter that 
Medical Cminp°u C nni K tw°i feelings of the medical profession for a long time, llio 
mate infhVnniflin J; ba£ ba ,t arouscd a S°°d deal of controversy nnd very Icgiti- 
pasBed tho leMRtntZpa DK p ’ ke . mcra bcra of the Indian medical profession has now 
it waB thnnlS tn U . r ,n 3 -' Co P ce,v ? d , ,n a s P lnt of subscrvienco to outside interests, 
But it iR a? hnaf 1 „ ersal P rotes & t materially modified in tho Select Committee. 

‘4 ate others That ST&S Zrt^ ^ 

that must guide m t ed°cal^ohcy e in°' i„dS 8UbjeCt ’ bUt 1 mUSt 8tnt ° thrC ° P r °P osUionB 

thC r9? U ^- in terferenie n fr“m Bt ou^efdc er h, e tcre8f8. emC1 ° nCy “ d th ° °‘ 

outsido on' condiHnZ 8t (i, m P' n rcci 'P roc ‘ l y • . We do not caro much for recognition 
nied recoraition d nh?nnri , h . at ma -T compromiBe our self-respect and if wo can bo do- 
nition also. tQad| we mu8t bare, and exercise, tho power to withhold rccog- 

thc^iackbom^'n^iLZm r T °i not , a b° dy . of medical men to bo despised. They are 
has to do It tw cdlca L profcssi ? Q ' 1 in rclntion the work that the profession 
sufTerincs of tWr, ™w Cy as a body, come into contact with, nnd relieve, tho 

of what is mPpr? V1, uu?f! y C0 . nB t l tute India. They may not enjoy tho ndvnntago 
service is con rrrnnA m' education, but they aro a privileged lot where actual 
respects that mntfZ Wh l n , wo » hink ° { them let us not forget that, in certain 
among t 1R . at cr mucb to the people, they arc superior even to the greatest 

peremptorily 'national* 11 tu° y 1 nc J- a °f to-day, if they arc professional, aro also more 
they must v,\\: Q nronmiP^w" 1C | o£ tbn “edical man are so vast and urgent that 
It is, therefore our dmv C ?TiI > f rC f e £ CD< ; e . ovct professional rights nnd privileges, 
to*dny. ’ u y ***at I want to emphasise in wliat I have to Bay to you 
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India is a large country, and while she is rich in resources, the tragic paradox 
of the situation is that her people are utterly poor and destitute. They are back- 
ward in education and without those amenities of life and surroundings that are 
guarantee of health, ignorance, destitution, disease and terribly high death-rafo are tho 
prominent facts, so prominent that they must constitute the main and relevant 
criteria for judging what is being done and determining what ought to be done. 

Judged by the above criteria what is being done is not a magnificent record of 
success but a monument of failure on the part of the State, whose primary duty, 
more important than any other, is tho health of the people in its charge. What 
has it done except plead, in season and out, financial stringency ? There is no 
money for. any activity that may likely prove of real and extensive benefit to tho 
people at large. And yet curiously, there is never a dearth of money for spending 
on salaries the highest and most scandalous in the (world and for squandering on 
other cognate items to show of splendour in the midst of penury — which instead of 
helping only harm because they rob the peaple of what might otherwise have been 
usefully expended on them. 

The State is not without its departments of Public Health. But they are mere- 
ly part of a miscellany. The imperative importance of such a department cannot 
be minimised in any circumstances and in any country in the world. And when 
we consider it with special reference to a country like India where disease and 
death are the rule moro than the exception, public health, in its broadest sense, 
must easily occupy the first place in the administrative scheme, if tho State is to 
justify itself. But the position is otherwise. Let any impartial man read that 
illuminating publication tho Census Report of India nnd let him also read the 
official reports issued periodically by Medical land Health Departments. He cannot 
escape the impression that the whole business is, as it were, regarded an unavoid- 
able nuisance to tho State. Medical Departments do not represent n desire for 
achievement so much as a mild and apologetic protest against the inconvenience of 
difficulties. 

I sometimes wonder if the duties and responsibilities of tho Powers-that-be 
towards tho life and health of our people have been conceived in a spirit of service 
nt all. For, tho practical expression of service is missing from the discharge of 
those duties and responsibilities. Service to tho people is merely n pretext for 
surrounding tho so-cnlled servants with luxuries. The peoplo’e needs are recognised 
to the extent that thov serve os a contributory incident to tho main purpose of 
satisfying the exalted needs of others. Look where you will, tho dominating factor 
of policy is the same. 

This Association has, ever since its foundation, been dealing with medical prob- 
lems in India. The main spring of the difficulties we have been deploring and 
pleading against is the indifference of Government, as if tho welfare of the country 
and its children were of secondary importance, a mere corollary to the main ques- 
tions of “perstige” “efficiency” and other such necessities of our bureaucracy. 

Take tho problem of sanitation nnd prevention of diseases. Look at them in 
tho perspective of tho present plight of tho people. They demand more earnest and 
practical attention than any so-called emergency. A widespread nnd thorough 
campaign for tho prevention of diseases does not require any argument to prove 
its sharp agency. Diseases are subversive of life itself and are, therefore, entitled 
to keener consideration than anything else affecting less material conditions of life. 
Prcventible diseases are a challenge to the first raison d’etre of a State. Here, how- 
ever, tho position is curiously anomalous. There is little organised effort in pro- 

E ortion to the country-wide needB. There is no national policy in regard to tho 
ealth of the people. What little there is of it is rendered ineffective because tho 
bulk of tho money goes towards the upkeep of a notoriously top-heavy administra- 
tion run by outsiders. If finances aro mainly absorbed in salaries and allowances 
of the few at tho head, no wonder that the people’s sufferings should remain 
unameliorated, 

Tho same is the cobo with Medical Education and Medical Research in the 
country. Hundreds of thousands of medical men are required to I relievo suffering. 
But the problem of providing the country with such men is being rackled with 
nonchalant leisureliness, as if it did not exist at all. I do not suggest the possibility 
of a miraculous production overnight to satisfy all needs. 

Repeated protests havo been made time and again, not from this platform alone 
against tho manner of running medical institutions. The system stands condemned 
becausd as has been thoroughly demonstrated, the teacher occupies the bulk of 
attention and teaching appointments are made without regard to those conditions 
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E fficiency is not regarded as the guiding principle in appoint- 


that alone matter. ~ ~ - --o ---- ^ .... *-.- 

mmf And the fact of being an Indian serves as a dtsquatifieation. 

The spirit of underlying the conduct of Medical Education is not informed by 
a sense of needs either of students or of the country. Yet, our protests have so 

nr Thi-. need for medical research in India is equally obvious. But the attention 
mid to it and the way it is encouraged leave everything to be desired. Universi- 
ties are not given the opportunities for research that in their very nature they nro 

entitled to. They aro practically ignored. No sermus attempt is made to attract 
brilliance and talent which, after all, are the foundations of success. On tho other 
hand they are more or less ignored. The one mam source should be. the indepen- 
dent medical profession. It remains almost untapped. Indeed, it is discouraged 

^The administration of the Research Fund and the constitution of its controlling 
hndv are guided by official and racial considerations rather than by those of medical 
science and the people of this country. No wonder that the grants do not bring 
material results in any degree or reasonable proportions. 

Racial discriminations and reservations involving terrible waste of a poor coun 
try’s money on top-heavy administration are tho fundamental features of meaicai 
policy in India. I do not say that Indians aro not entirely excluded. They are 
beinc given a chance here and thero and the way they have discharged their duties 
not only justifies their inclusion among the “select”, but is also n clear proof ot 
tho remarkable efficiency of Indians. The number, however, of these Indiana serves 
the more glaringly to show the dominance of non-Indians. . , 

Criticising the topfheavy administration of Research, Sir Nilratan Sartcar saia 
in his presidential address to this Conference in 1931 : . 

“If the solution of difficult problems be the object of medical research, wny 
should wo not have a first class worker from France with one.third the salary or 
from Germany with half of what is paid hero ? The scale of salaries sanctioned 
for departmental heads at tho All- India Institute of Hygiene is double tho salary 
of a Nobel-prize man or a Fellow of the Royal Society in some of the Indian 
universities. The top-heavy organisation where the salaries 'of the departmental 
heads alone swallow up 70 per cent of the total expenditure of the . research insti- 
tutes cannot be called a sound organisation.!’ I need not add anything to the above 
save that Sir Nilratan Sarkar’s criticism applies generally to every aspect of medical 

' 10 Tills brings me inevitably to tho question of the I. M. S. The Civil sido of it 
is admittedly indefensible. It has bean recognised as such even by the apologists 
of the I. M. S. : yet it is one of the unique characteristics of tho administration in 
this country that what is indefensible endures, But since it endures it still linas 
a few pertinacious champions. .• 

It has been claimed that the I. M. S. in its Civil side constitutes a Muhtary 
Reservo”. Actual wars havo proved that “Military Reserves” do not (satisfy even 
a fraction of medical requirements and that tho civil medical practitioner^ docs tnc 
job, after the briefest and simplest of training ns successfully as tho Military doc- 
tor. This is the lesson of tho Great War. This is also my own personal experience 
during the Balkan War. The Civil side of the I. M. U. as a Military Reserve is 
thus unduly costly, quite insufficient for war purposes and together superfluous as 
a Military Reserve. , , . . 

Another reason ndvanced is racial prejudice, Indian doctors, it is said, do nm 
command tho confidence of Englishmen and women residing in civil stations. Am- 
iB neither true nor fair. There arc to-day about 500 Indian Medical practitioners 
in Eugland. All of them enjoy successful and cstcnBivo practice which would nor 
bo possible, if they did not command tho confidence of innumerable Englishmen 
and women, . , 

Here in India almost every ono of us knows from personal experience that racim 
considerations do not necessarily enter into the mind of tho averago European 
patient. But if there aro some Europeans in civil stations of India who have no con- 
fidence in- Indians, I do not see why this poor country should pay so that they 
may indulge inj-thc luxury of their racial superiority. Ana why is it that tho P rc l“" 
dices of a few Europeans should take precedence over the circumstances and peveiiy 
of the millions ? Do Indiana and tneir poverty— if not their prejudices count tor 
nothing at all ? 

Agitation against perpetuating the I. M. S. as a “closo preserve” has been 
universal and persisteat. what is tho result 1 InBpito of tho superiority of Indians, , 
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ns revealed in open competitions, the service remains European and its position 
and prospects have been further strengthened as if in defiant response to the 
demands of India. 

I count among the members of the I. M. S. many friends and I recognise that 
some of them are in talent and sense of responsibility, an honour to the medical 
profession. I say this because I want to Btress the fact that the Indian Medical 
Service, as at present constituted, has no justification from the point of Indian 
requirements. The service is European and the requirement is not based on quali- 
fications relating to the special needs and problems of the people. Yet I. M. S. 
officers are the monopolists of all the high and responsible posts with salaries that 
are a-contract td the usual apology of lack of funds. Imagioo a country where 
medical problems are in charge of luxuriously paid outsiders, while tborc is no 
dearth of indigenous talents to do the job much more effectively and at a definitely 
less cost. A few weeks ago, three retired officers of the Indian Medical Service gave 
evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Commitiee. I quote the following two extracts 
from the press reports of their evidence : 

“Col. Baird expressed the opinion .that medical relief in India was undergoing a 
decided deterioration which he ascribed to four factors, namely, the tendency of Minis- 
ters to interfere in details of medical administration, decrease in British personnel, 
incompetence and mismanagement by local authorities and waste of public money 
in fostering the Ayurvedic and Unani system which was like asking the army 
commander to raise and equip a corps of archers when machine-gunB were urgently 
wanted”. 

“Lieut-Col. Broome, dealing with medical education, expressed the opinion that 
Indianisation in medical collcgo3 was too rapid and urged that as long as Western 
medicine was taught In India tho majority of professional appointments should bo 
filled by Europeans”. 

These extracts are illuminating. They reveal the I. M. 8. in its true light. They 
prove how utterly unsympathetic and anti-Indian tho service iB in every respect. 
This is tho spirit animating tho I. M. S. and yet India is invited gratefully to 
pay for it 1 

Nor has tho State recognised our needs, in the matter of the provision of drugB 
and instruments. Bad health renders the demand for drugs and instruments 
proportionately greater. National poverty means that they Bhould bo cheap and 
available easily, yet the one thing that is lacking is encouragement to tho manufacture 
of indigenous drugs, instruments and accessories. In every country in the world 
“swadeshi” is regarded as an obligation of the State. So far little has been done in 
India to show that the obligation is recognised. Not that we are without potential 
resources. This is evident from the efforts being made in Bengal, Bombay, and 
elsewhere. These efforts could supply much of our wnnts at far less expenditure of 
money but tho patronage of the medical departments of the Government is not 
there. This is unfortunato and a very difficult obstacle in the way, but the independent 
Medical Profession can help materially in popularising Swadeshi drugs, instruments 
and accessories. 

I must refer here to tho Drugs Enquiry Committee. It was appointed by Govern- 
ment in 1930 to inquire into the conditions of the Drug trade and profession. Lt. 
Colonel Chopra, tho Chairman of the Committee ana his colleagues went, with 
commendable zeal and earnestness, into the whole question. In 1931 they submitted 
to the Government of India their report containing comprehensive and valuable 
recommendations relating to the control of traffic in inferior, inert and even 
adulterated medical products, the passing of a Drugs Act and other allied questions. 
Two years have passed without any action having been taken on those recommenda- 
tions. The report, I believe, has met with its inevitable destiny — it has been shelved 
for want of sufficient funds. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was impatient about a Medical - 
Council Bill because he was jealous of “India’s honour abroad” and desperately 
anxious about ‘‘efficiency . at home”. He evidently does not realise that India’s 
health depends on tho efficiency of drugs. 

But wo cannot wait until Government discover the truth that control over the 
quality of drugs is more vitally important than control over qualifications of doctors 
and take up the questions in right earnest in their own time. Thanks, again, to Lt. 
Col. Chopra, n strong organisation under his presidentship has been formed under 
' the name of the “Indian Pharmaceutical Association”. It proposes to work in tho 
spirit of Colonel Chopra’s recommendations to fight, as far as possible, the evils by 
the Drugs Enquiry Committee. It is also possible that the organisation and aetivi- 

35 
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hearty support. , ,, ^hioh should bo noted here. 

There is another more or less allied P r ° mc ™ _ t0 fi E ht diseases. . 

The country requires a few hundred thousand mescal Bl fppiy even -a 

Present educational institutions will take nD lnd ^ rll T e y s K n nd its spokesmen,, who 
fraction of the number. With duo deference to the I. M. b. ma ^ P number of 
would wait long and patiently for the Wepurationof “j® in aq havoc with our 
“machine-guns” to fight the monsters that are resources. That has not 

people, the very obvious thing to do was to tap tndige o . ;t t . teaching- the 
been done. There are in the country a few “ nn d they in- 

Ayurvedic and Unam system _ 0 ^. r m ® dl ^ ne 0 Government, if conscious of 

elude in their curricula modern scientific subjects. The Go thQ laclj 0 f 

their responsibility for the relief of distress and Bufferi k, institutions, 

allopathic resources, should have done their best .tn encourngi g ^the^ institution8 
But little has so far been done m that direction. There are J Tibbi College 
in Madras, Benares and Calcutta. There is the Ayurvedic a" d Unam iibbi^ ^ 
in Dolhi with which I am personally connected and about At. Hakim Ajmal 

knowledge. It was my privilege to bo associated with its f^ lder ' £ re markable 
Khan, in his great work. The Institution is a magnifiemt tribute o the 
genius of that great Indian. He combined m himself th ° r ,, ( J“ ! ?' ltIC ? T „ alB0 Ba w tho 
gifted with a sense of realisation of the vnluc of modern me • c baractersitic 
problem facing India, and with realism and far-sightedness th ; • nn( j qjnani 

of him ho saw tho solution too. He, therefore, started the Ay rv 

"^Conditions being what they arc, I am not quite sure that we en Ca “nd 1 5 women 
misery of our people on a countrywide scale except g t0 fight tho 

trained by such indigenous institutions. They will be efficient eno g , e ° tim0 
general diseases that arc the ban of Indian life. They ean ba population, 

and at less cost and they will be valuable to the general, body of tbe pop t con . 
Indeed, it is these medical men who can constitute the answer, I n P . g ta t Q 

ditions to the crying needs of rural India. But I have yet to know 
recognises in any adequate manner the significance ofindigenoiiRin o , { d g3 
There is another cognate matter : about drugs. Thanks to the far sign^ fot 
of Hakim Ajmal Khan, we have got, attached to the T!bbi Colleg , pharmacopoea 

conducting research on the drugs of the Ayurvedic Unani Tib P , b j a wo rk 

on modern scientific Hues. Thoy have already succeeded in doing R< ? BUC h 

in connection with a number of drugs, The potential value of an inatit too 
kind need not be emphasised. Yet, like the parent institutions and 
institutions elsewhere, the research institute lacks finances and recognition. , q£ 
I havo dealt above with problems that face us in connection with lu . 

tho people as nlso the main difiiculties in the way. For a full and c 9^P' e „ t0 - rclim . 
tion wo havo to wait for more auspicious times, rather more auspicious __ 
stnnces. Meanwhile, something, has to be done. As medical men and, .jj, 

owe a duty to our people which is as great as the profession is noble. mcn . 

bad sanitation and high mortality arc a challenge to our sense of duty. « . u 

tal indifference haB mado that challenge doubly compelling. Yv c have to tna 

Major Naidu in his presidential address at the Lucknow session of .°. l J r t 

tion has offered a scheme of National Medical Service with the spirit ot 
am in entire agreement. We can certainly organise a corps of medical me ._ 
will bo soldiers, missionaries and propagandists of health. There aro medic p 
tioners, brillinnt, efficient, energetic and enthuBinstic young men, who aro j 

their tirao and talent in larger towns. I have always tried to impress upon t . . 
such men wiih whom I have come in contact, the valuo to. them as also t 0 
people, of turning their attention to smaller towns and district heauquarierB.. 
they bot only command a good practice but will also get tho opportunity . or 
a larger service to their people. If each district has one such man no , 

coed' substantially in organising medical help to the wholo district. lie fe 
a-sisftrhce for the Teshils and Ayurvedic and TTnani Hakims for groups or t. 

With ‘ influence that service to sick and suffering humanity inevitably com . > 

he' can not only organise medical relief effectively out he can also do niucn 
able work in propaganda about sanitation nnd other matters connected wi 
prevention of diseases. And, if he is enthusiastic, earnest, and selfless i enu h , 
• tesponso— even financial response — will not be very slow in coming. 1 must i 
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here a remarkable instance of selfless service of which I have personal knowledge. 
Not far from Delhi there is a town which was chosen by a missionary lady as the 
field of her work. She arrived with literally nothing. She received the hospitality 
of one of the inhabitants who gave her a couple of rooms in his house. The lady 
started her hospital work with bagged and borrowed and otherwise improvised 
medicines and mat to serve as a patient’s bed. Within 10 years, the lady has 
succeeded to the extent of having a hospital, well-equipped not only for the needs 
of out-door but also for those of a large number of indoor patients of the town. 
Her spirit of service was her only original asset. But it brought her, in fulness 
of time, everything else. It is this missionary spirit that I appeal for and I want 
to see in our young men and women. Given this spirit, we can at least bring 
under control the sufferings of the people. The scheme that I have in mind con- 
templates the man at the district headquarters aB the central unit. He will have 
his assistants and colleagues in the towns and villages. The district units can be 
co-ordinated into a provincial organisation and the provincial organisations will 
work under the central authority of the Indian Medical Association. This can servo 
as the nucleus of an All-India scheme. It can be developed on all sides. And, if 
this Association accepts the principle, a sub-committee can thrash out the details. 
The whole point is that wo must mobilise all the existing resources, indigenous 
and otherwise, to get the maximum results. Once we start the thing, it is, in my 
opinion, so certain of success that financial and other help will speedily bo forth- 
coming to make our non-official campaign against disease and ignorance growingly 
extensive as well as intensive. 

We must feel, feel actively and continuously, our duties to our people, who are 
extraordinarily poor and helpless. And we must approach our collective duty in 
the spirit of co-operation and selfless service. I deeply regret to have to say it, but 
I have noticed the prevalence of evils that are unworthy of our profession. Profes- 
sional life has been increasingly yielding to the desire for material gain as its 
motive force. It makes inevitably for the spirit of rivalry. 

I do not mean thereby that the profession is in a state of rotten deterioration. 
Qualitatively, the Indian medical man or woman still compares, I am proud to 
claim, favourably with his or her contemporaries in many of the advanced 
countries of the world. But the evil poiBons have entered the body and they must 
be checked before they assume grave proportions. 


Resolutions — Second Day — 27th. December 1933 

Several resolutions touching the medical profession were adopted by the 
Conference to-day. 

The Conference resolved that a schemo of National Health Insurance on lines 
similar to that in the West be drawn up. 

The Conference urged the authorities controlling hospitals in India to alter the 
existing system, with a view to securing free treatment only for the poor and the 
levy of charges on those who are able to pay. 

The Conference condemned the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, as it does not 
satisfy the demands of the profession, and stressed that unless the Act is radically 
altered, it would remain unacceptable to the profession. 

By another resolution an increase in the number of elected members, both 
graduates and licentiates, on the Provincial Medical Councils, was demanded. 

The next resolution demanded ,that no members of the Indian Medical Service, a 
purely military service, should be’ employed on the Civil side. 

The views expresssed in the memorandum of British Medical Association and in 
the evidence before the Joint Parliamentary Committee by members of the Indian 
Medical Service were condemned by the Conference as “misleading", unwarranted by 
facts, dictated by self-interest and prompted by a narrow racial bias”. 

The sixth resolution recommended that open competitive examinations for recruit- 
ment to the Indian Medical Service, should be immediately resumed, and held only 
in India. 

The next resolution approved of the main recommendations of the Drugs Enquiry 
Committee in regard to the establishment of schools of pharmacy in every province 
in India. 

The last resolution approved of birth-control, and the education of the public in 
the interest of the health of the women of India. 



Opening Day — Calcutta— 27th. December 1933. 


About 200 delegates from all parts of rndin attended the eighth session of the Alb 
India Women’s Conference held on the 27th. December at the Town Hall, Calcutta 
under the presidency of Lady Abdul Qttadir of Lahore. Her Highness Maharani 
Such aru Devi, of Mayurbhanj, was the chairman of the reception committee. Ttajkumari 
Amrit Kitar read_ messages from among others, the Countess of Willingdon, who 
regretted her inability to attend the session, and Mahatma Gandhi, who wrote “I 
have always felt that service of the poor is the special prerogative of women. 1 
hope, therefore, that this conference will take special note of Hnrijnn service. With- 
out _ the active co-operation of women the removal of the curse of untouchability, is 
an impossibility.’ Besides others, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sir Hassan Suhrawardy and 
Prof. Radhakrishnan addressed the gathering. The following is the text of the 
Presidential Address delivered by Lady Abdul Quadir : — 


The Presidential Address 

My acquaintance with the English language iB not extensive and the only Indian 
language with which I am familiar is Urdu. I would have been happier if I could 
have addressed you in Urdu, but my friend Rani Rajioadi, the nblo and devoted 
organising secretary of this Conference, advised me to read the address in English, 
aB it would be more easily understood in Calcutta. I wish I knew the sweet 
language of your Province and of Your great poet, Knbindra Hath Tagore, and 
could address the ladies of Bengal in their mother tongue, but ns unfortunately I 
do not know it, I have to read to you an English translation of ray nddress in Urdu. 
I may be permitted to say a word here about the need of n common language, 
if we want to make real progress toward the goal before us. I think the Hindus- 
tani language has a greater claim on our attention in our meetings, than English, 
and it is _ a pity that stress has not been laid in our Conference on the necessity 
of using it more freely as the medium of discussion nnd exchange of ideas. I 
think this question, which I am touching incidentally, raises a problem of tho 
highest importance for the good of our country. Our "leaders havo long felt the 
need_ of adopting a common Indian language for the whole of India, which every 

province may learn, _ in addition to its own. It is generally recognised that the 
unity of language is one of the most essential features of a common nationality, 
it has also been indicated on more occasions than one, that Hindustani alone has a 
chnnco of being utilised for this purpose with success. I remember that about this 
tune in 1917, there was a great gathering of Indian leaders in this very town, when. 

n u m" Erc .i s ’- th .° . Muslim League and the Muslim Educational Conference were 
?ii TF- mttm P a bcre - At the end of their sittings a combined meeting of 

In?, „ 1 al1 v ^ s of these public bodies was held nt which Mahatma Gandhi 
• n S®o of a common Indian tongue and was supported by other leaders, 

“* rB ’ Sarojini Haidu. Sixteen years have elapsed since resolutions to this 
paBB £ d > but ""fortunately our thoughts have been so absorbed by other 
W.IT.? 0 , c not .advanced one step towards the goal of a common language. 

tbcreforo > ns Bincere well-wishers of our mother-land try to achieve this 
rnnrprn TiPA 68 - on now to a consideration of tho questions which are our main 
concern, that is, education nnd social reform, 

vervtritn b een said on these subjects from time to time that they had coma 

dn? whichnro pond -?F E ™ ous 'y over them, they present fresh problems every 

of 'i'hn best braids 'omong^iis^ ddbcU UeE ’ tbe solution of which requires the services 

'womc D n °T , »h1nV°.u irn P orta , nt questions is what should be the type of education for 
existing scheme ef r ° n f a Il- bc * D0 ,u' T0 °R inions now ns to the unsuitability of the 
boys and is nmr r. B - udtcs J° i b ? needs of girl students, It was meant really for 
J amt is now becoming out of date even for them. It is more so for girls. It 
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may be all right for some girls, who want to seek employment as teachers in schools, 
but for the majority of them a line adapted to their particular needs must be 
chalked out, so that they may be able to complete their studies in a shorter period 
and may acquire knowledge which may Ibe of ubc to them in their domestic life and 
in the bringing up of their children. In addition to this they should poBEeBS some 
general knowledge which may enable them to be wide awake and useful citizens of 
their motherland. 

Among the educational achievements of our Conference lis the starting of the 
Lady Irwin College at Delhi, where girls from various partB of India receive train- 
ing as teachers. Its scheme of studies is different to that of the ordinary arts 
colleges and the institutions elsewhere. I understand that the number of pupils 
under training in the Lady Irwin College, which began with twelve girls, has al- 
ready risen to about forty, which is quite a good start. In fact, I am told that 
demand for admission to the college is growing and several applications have been 
refused for want of accommodation in the present building, which is a rented house 
and has not got room for more. There is also the difficulty of want of sufficient 
funds. I think it would be a great help to the College, if we could secure some 
Government building in Old Delhi for its use. 

Having referred to the institution which has been established to help the type 
of higher education suited to the needs of women, I wish to, say a word about 
another type of institution needed for the majority of girls, whose circumstances 
require that they should aim at nothing more than elementary education coupled 
with a training in some useful handicrafts. I believe the time has come for an 
organised effort for tho spread of such education and we require a large number of 
schools, teaching not only reading and writing, but also imparting vocational 
training of a practical kind, on economic lines. 

Hitherto training in handicrafts was given to girls with tho idea of adding to 
their accomplishments, but the increasing struggle of life clearly BhowB that the 
time is not far distant, when a growing number of women will be called upon to 
be their own bread-winners, and when marriage will no longer bo considered as 
the only career for girls. We should equip them for tho coming period, when many 
of them will have to live a life more or less independent of men. 

Ladies and gentlemen, theso schemes require money before they can be tran- 
slated into realities, and the question is, where is it to come from. One source 
which must be tapped and which has not been sufficiently tnpped in any part of 
Iudia. is tho securing of our proper share of tbe money set apart for education by 
the Central and tho Provincial Governments. While gratefully acknowledging what 
-Government has done to help female education in all parts of the country, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the help has been far from commensurate with the 
requirements of the situation. 

So far the great difficulty in the way of social reform has been the appalling igno- 
rance that prevails among tho masses in our country, and nothing but wide-spread 
education can dispel it. A campaign for tho enlightenment of the masses is needed 
and it requires an army of workers. Though a great deal of work has been done 
in the past and is being accomplished now by honorary workers, to whom we are 
extremely grateful, a devoted band of paid and duly trained workers will be needed 
if a vast campaign aiming at speedy results in all parts of the county is undertaken. 

One of the means of spreading knowledge, which has already been tried with 
• success, is the education of adults, but it will have to be carried on much 
more extensively ns well as intensively in order to prove effective. 

Another direction in which work is needed is propaganda by means of the 
press. At present the press in India is practically in the hands of men. 
In drawing attention to this I do not wish to be ungrateful to our brothers 
who control the press. I acknowledge with thanks that their attitudo 
towards our aspirations has been full of sympathy and they have 
tried to help us in the great task we have set before us. What I wish to empha- 
sise is tho need of making n greater use of the agency of the press by women, by 
ranking literary contributions in the existing newspapers and magazines, in support 
of our claims and by starting newspapers and journals conducted by women to 
promote oar interests. We have some magazines edited by women iu Urdu and 
Hindi and other vernaculars. I should like to see them strengthened and improved, 
so that we may have a powerful voice ia shaping public opinion. 
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Public Opinion 

The importance _ of a healthy public opinion is not often adequately realised. 
All measures of social reform depend on it for their success. Take, for instance, a' 
oa .which our Conference has been so keen ; thnt is, the discontinuance of 
cnild-marriage. Not long ago the Legislature passed the Sarda Act, penalising 
marriages between persons below a certain ago. The organisations of women in 
India supported the_ introduction of this measure in the Legislative Assembly and 
nave_ since its adoption felt a legitimate pride in their achievement, but it hnB been 
ieit m some quarter that its practical effect so far has been comparatively small. In 
my opinion this is due to the fact that sufficient efforts have not beon made 
to supplement this legislation by educating public opinion. I believe that in matters 
oi social reform, methods of persuasion lead slowly but surely to success. 

Use of the Cinema 

pin^,I all T a ^L e - , n - cnc y- which can bo used for the purpose of propaganda is the 
tn I. think wc cau utilise it with advantage. If educational films aro shown 

lin-io ”' Ct LT- to . wn8 nnd villages, and special films are prepared for them throwing 
in’ n V* connected with social reform, I beliove wo can do much more 
slinnM iu5„ P en °d than _ through a long course of teaching by mcanB of bookB.' I 
rw t0 6eo n distinct branch of activity started under the auspices of this 
sboiiW ■*! permanent sub-committee placed in charge of it. Thnt committee 

eviln nf lts husmess to have interesting stories or drnmaB written, showing the 

— j customs we like to discourage or condemn. Similarly, if popular songs 

bad customs and commending reforms, and 
prevailing in our country, I think very good 


and poems are composed condemning 
are translated in different vernaculars 
results can be achieved. 

Refoem of Customs 

is rcforraB ,’ ^at are urgently needed in all parts of the country, 

crninsfiMi c {b 8t ° m8 plating to the celebration of marriages and to ceremonies 

noor the nftnJ. ll t n ^ blrtl i 8 .i, and 4 catba - With very rare exceptions, the rich and the 
ruin’ n / lcl tbo uneducated, ail follow customs which aro extravagant and 

should im bavG - been advocating that simplicity 'and economy 

but in ° n tbes< v occasions, and in theory every ono agrees with them, 

of thn surrounding pressure proves too much for all of us, and somo 

broth^s dn^Trl! 01 ^?® exactly what their less enlightened sisters and 

half of tb'n f n u l )h a t will be an exaggeration to say that at least 

areas is r nnt,f. e h 0 , burden o£ indebtedness in our country, particularly in rural 
aro either relics if ar ? c ? p en®esincurrcd in keeping up customs, which 

un we arc nHnfnnfn ° f barbariBm - or have outlived their uses. By keeping them 
remembered that K the l P T rty and raiser y of country, ft must.be 
is concerned of „ UB women, so far as the reform of customs 

folk is often’ nlpnfM U |F 9 £ rca£er than that of men. The influence of their women 
they can no lnnwr aS an cscu , s ® for the observance of customs, which 

unfounded 0 i fnLff a8 - rc ?. sonable > a "d I must say that this plea is not 
“ ralil T n Cn 1 organisations make a real and earnest effort to get rid 

p C .“«r.i;";u“orS» l r5! I “ o ”“' ^ »* 

Right of Inheritance 

Bhould°be C allowed r fo n f n W"? rra nd ! 00at .$ us in this Conference is that womon 
women’s °riEhts of inherh!! proper j 7, - have tried to get a measure recognising 
met with success T^havn ° n°n pa ? , , ln , tbo Assembly, but our efforts have not yet 
opinion behind nlir ^ILiS 0 doubt. however, that there is a growing volume of 
to press it This 8 dema , n .n, a, ’ d wo aro bound to get it, if we continuo 

arc equally affect!? 1 . n Y b,ch th ® interests of Hindu and Muslim women 

their WTP.rmnl w™’i!^ ou ?? • "VJ theory _ Muslim women have already got, under 
you nil know under W ?he i tbc ' r t Hindu siBterB are asking for, through legislation. As 
share of inheritance and In ^ *L malc3 . entitled,’ along with males, to a 
but in many parts of Tnd n n fan ?al C8 t £ nt Btl11 c| ing to their law, they do get it, 
chares. It^is nccessarv fnr i! fu ato t m has sprung up depriving women ot their 
the Islamic law as to^thcHharn^f”? 101 ^ lnBt8 ^ tllat in case of Muslim women 
txie share of females may bo given effect to in practice, and 
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a new law may be passed for the benefit of Hinda women, to enable them to get 
their share of the property of their husbands and parents. 

Women’s Franchise 

Sister delegates— I hope you will not think that I am unmindful of the value of 
political advancement, because I have not made any mention of the political 
aspirations of our sex. We are proud to have in our ranks women who havo 
worked side by side with our men in the political struggle that has been going on 
in India for some time past. We have among us women who are keen political 
workers and have made great sacrifices in the cause of freedom. I have, however, 
advisedly refrained from venturing in the domain of politics, because from the 
beginning this Conference has decided to eschew politics. It appears that tho 
reason underlying this decision is sound. For popularising the cause of education 
or for bringing about social reform you require to enlist the sympathies of all, 
irrespective of caste or creed or shades of opinion. On the other hand, in the arena 
of politics, there is a great clash of interest and sharp divergences of opinion. It 
would have been detrimental to the development of the feeling of unity and 
strength, on which we can now justly prido ourselves, if controversial political 
questions had been included in our programme. In fact, it is because we have 
not allowed ourselves to be divided, that we have been able to show remarkable 
unanimity on an important question like franchise of women, which is a part of 
politics but which has such an important bearing on education and reform that wo 
could not leavo it unconsidered. We formulated our opinions on this question, and 
our representatives who gave evidence before the Indian Franchise Committee, 
insisted on adult franchise as the ideal to be aimed at, and demanded equal 
opportunities for both sexes. In other words, our demand was that sex should not 
be made a ground of disability. 

Disappointed 

This year our Conference, in conjunction with the two other important organi- 
sations of women, that is, tho Women’s Indian Association, and tho National 
Council of Women in India sent delegates to give evidence before tho Joint Select 
Committee in England, and they repeated the demands already made by us, with 
certain modifications. We are disappointed to find that our claims have received 
very inadequate recognition, and the franchise proposed for us is even less than 
the recommendations of the Simon Commission and the Indian Franchise Commit- 
tee. I would, however, advise the women’s organisations to remember that even 
in advanced countries of the West, tho task of women seeking to secure their 
rights has been uphill, and we should not be discouraged by the tardy recognition 
of our claims. We should utilise the opportunities that we have got and go on 
asking for more, trusting in the rightness and strength of our cause. 

Resolutions — Second Day — the 28tb. December 

At the resumed sitting of the Conference this afternoon a resolution was passed 
expressing condemnation of war as a crime against humanity and whole- 
hearted sympathy with all who were striving honestly for world disarmament. 

Moving the resolution, Rajkumary Amrit Kuar ' hoped the spirit of unity and 
nil-embracing love for humanity would be the keynote and guiding spirit of tho 
women of India. 

Mrs. Cousins, seconding, characterised India as the most peaceful country and 
ndded that tho Women’s Conference had by its own actions proved its right to 
bring forward a resolution of support to world peace. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, supporting, said no Indian conid be loyal to India and 
yet be sectarian and narrow in Bpirit. The ideal and genius of India had always 
been the inclusion and not exclusion of universal thought and culture. Only they 
. understood the fundamental ideal preached by the world teachers of the indivisible 
oneness of mnn and mastered the spirit, they could give a mandate for the world 
to stop war. No matter whether it was a temple or mosque or church or fire 
shrino, let them transcend tho barriers that divided man from man but woro 
powerless to separate woman from woman. Sho was speaking an element of truth 
on which was founded tho civilization of humanity. 

Include a woman delegate 

The Conference also demanded ,the inclusion of. its representative in the Govern- 
ment of India delegation to Geneva. 
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Third Day — The 29th. December 

At to-dny’s sitting of the Conference, several resolutions were adopted touch- 
ing educational, social and labour reforms. 

The resolution on franchise, which was moved by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, reiterated 
the demand regarding franchise and status of women in the future constitution 
placed before the Joint Committee by the representatives of the Conference. 

It was also resolved that, after the publication of the Joint Committee’s report, 
a special session of the conference, to which representatives of the National Council 
of Women should be invited, be called to determine the attitude to bo adopted in 
case the demand was ignored. 

Fourth Day — The 30th. December 

The Conference concluded its session this after-noon after adopting a number 
of resolutions on the removal of untouchability, the abolition of capital 
punishment, rural reconstruction and compulsory registration of dais and 
midwives. Tho resolution on birth control which was adopted by a largo 
majority roused much enthusiasm in the conference and about two dozen speakers 
participated in tho debate speaking in favour or against. 

Office-bearers elected 

Rani Rajwadi was elected President for the nest year and Mrs. S. C. Mukherjee 
was elected Organising Secretary whilo Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Doctor Muthu- 
laksbmi Reddi, Mrs. Cousins, Mrs. Hamid Ali and Mrs. Faridunji were clectod 
Vice-Presidents. 


discussion on Birth-control 

After a lively debato to-day, in which more than two dozen speakers participated, tho 
Conference by a huge majority passed the resolution favouring birth control, No less 
than two dozens of speakers dwelt upon the subject nnd either supported or opposed 
it. Discussion was initiated by Airs. S.N. Hoy, who first sought to meet tho arguments 
that wero advanced generally against it cither on grounds of mornlity or becauso it 
was considered that the discussion of the subject was indecent. These persons still 
believed in antiquated ideas nnd thought that there was something almost criminal 
and wicked about the subject. Those who opposed the subject on religious grounds, 
according to Mrs. Roy, did not realise that religion was bnBed on comparative ideaB 
and that true religion could almost hold its own and yet be in the vanguard' 
of progress. There was still nnnthnr ROftMftn nf wnAnIn trlirt thought 


-incre was still another section of people who thought 
that knowledge of the subject would give an impetus to loose living nnd moral 
turpitude. The tragedy of the situation was that those people who would havo a 
liking for loose living were not generally influenced by conferences like theirs, nor 
by knowledge obtained in clinics. 

ti,o?r 8U PP° r j'"K til0 - resolution, said that whatever bo the angle of 

a. look either from tho economic, tho eugenic or 

mnimfm! ^nhenlnL VJ0W tlley c0 ? Id not but como to t5w conclusion that birth 
S fSiw ft 7 necessary. As regards the fuss of tho moralists. Mrs. 
fh(!r rhM rr. t ,! nnrl u h T w° i w °! I,d ‘mprovo the chance in life and physique of 
“ i WO u td sIow do , vrn ^o rate of multiplication. 

. opposed tho resolution, said that it appeared to her to 

sMtind^ nX ficd I, 0 Conference to discusB openly a subject which should bo 
aritntlon thev D hIid 0 whn Bbri H, d aD u- l ? G wife Privately. Sho could well remember tho 

tt'sa-jt'sws issii fsasn,*» 

efcted b ? Cau,am in " ,c 

thnt^u'n !E aIc ’ 6 “PP° r iine the resolution, said by way of introducing herself 
woi de tS ^iTf'u.p ° f fi i! G chi!drci ;- While she fountl it to bc a Matter o 
them were opp ? sed tho resolution wero unmarried, many, of 

Nobod v lmnSn fe ^vrong impression that birth control meant birth prevention. 

A 0 ) h n 0r nr nbaUt ^r nUra fe r , o£ I child r e n if adequate provision for their 
was develoned in rSSf { ? r ' Nobody would question the fine civilisation that 
for learning Indm Onco whcn othe r nations like pilgrims had to come to India 

and Bafd^har^hirUi^cnntmTw^’n o£ f^ oro Wrongly opposed tho resolution 
"am mat u birth control was advocated to savo India from over population, 
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why was the Conference then backing up widow remarriage instead of pleading for 
birth control ? To save the lower classes from producing too many children, the 
best method would be to educate them and raise their standard of living and 
morality. ‘"Teach them”, she said, “Brnhmacharya and Atma Samyama” (self-con- 
trol) which had been the key-note of Indian education. Only then you _ would 
be able to elevate your land. You could never”, sho concluded, ‘‘raise a nation by 
moral education. 

Dr. Tagore’8 Lecture 

“Women’s place in civilisation” was the subject of the poet Rabindra Nalh 
Tagore’s address to tbo Conference. The poet said : ‘Man having the 
advantage over woman in a comparative freedom from biological obliga- 
tions could devote his unhampered leisure in constructing civilization which natur- 
ally followed in a large measure his own tomperament and tendencies, and woman 
for ages was constrained to adjust herself to the narrowness of sphere allowed to 
her. At the present stage of history civilisation has become primarily masculine, n 
civilisation of power in which woman from her captivity spends her surplus wealth 
of emotion in the merely decorative purpose of society. Therefore, this civilisation 
has lost its balance and is moving by hopping from war to war trampling helpless 
life on its path under its drunken tread. Its motive force of constant coercions 
in big scales for the sake of results of absurdly vast dimensions entailing an appall- 
ing number of human sacrifices. To-day we find this uneadenccd civilisation 
crashing at a tremendous speed along a perilous slope, knocking against unforeseen 
catastrophes, never knowing how to stop, and at last the time has arrived when 
woman must step in and impart her life-rhythm to this reckless movement of 
power/ A man’s interest in his fellow-beings becomes real when he finds in them 
some special form of usefulness or striking gift of powers, but woman feels inte- 
rest in her fellow-beings because they are human, not because of some particular 
purpose which they can serve. Her exuberance of vital interest is spontaneously 
expressive. Fortunately for us, our everyday world has the subtlo and unobstrusivo 
beauty of the commonplace and we have to depend upon our own sensitive minds 
to realise its wonders which aro modestly reticent. If we can pierce through the 
exterior wo find that the world in its common place aspects is a miracle. Wo 
realise this truth intuitively through our power of love and women through this 
power discover that the object of their love and sympathy, in spite of its ragged 
disguise of triviality, has infinite worth for which life itself can be sacrificed. 

The domestic world is a world where every individual finds his worth as an 
individual. Therefore his value is not the market value but the inherent value 
of reality which iB for love to discover, that is to say, value that God in his in- 
finite mercy has set upon all his creatures. Woman cannot be pushed back for 
good into the superficial region of the merely decorative by man’s aggressive athle- 
ticism. For sho is not less necessary in civilisation than man, possibly more so. 
In tho present stage of history man is nsserting his masculine supremacy and buil- 
ding the tower of his civilisation with stone blocks ignoring tho living principle of 
growth. He cannot altogether crush woman’s nature into the dust. It is not that 
woman is merely seeking to-day her freedom of livelihood, struggling against man’s 
monopoly of business, but against man’s monopoly of civilisation. The monster 
car of organisation is creaking and groaning along life’s highway spreading misery 
and mutilation. For, it must have speed and profit before everything else in the 
world. Therefore woman must come into the brnished and maimed world of the 
individual. Sho must claim each one of them as her own— the useless and tho in- 
significant, tho lowliest and the lost. The world with its insulted individuals has 
sent its appeal to her. These individuals must find their true value and raiso their 
heads in tho sun and renew their faith in God’s love through woman’s own love. 
Tho union of man and woman will represent a perfect, co-operation in the building 
up of human history on equal terms in every department of life. The future Eve 
will luro away the future Adam from the wilderness of a masculine dispensation 
nnd mingle her talents with that of her partner in a joint creation, a paradise of 
their own. The rudely elbowing age of relentless rapacity will give way to that of 
a generous communion of minds, and means when individuals will not bo allowed to 
bo terrorised into abject submission by idealistic bullies _ compelled to lose their own 
physiognomy in a gigantic mask of a nebulous abstraction, 
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Tho annual constituent meeting of the Calcutta constituency of the _ All-India 
Women’s Conference, convened to consider various questions of educational and 
social reform for women, was held at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Calcutta, on tho 
7th. November 1933, under the Presidency of Mrs. P. K. Boy. 

The meeting was largely attended by ladios representing different communities of 
the city. 

After the annual report and accounts of tho local committee for the year pre- 
vious were adopted, the meeting passed tho following resolutions relating to social, 
educational and political reform : — 

1. Since education is the only means of removing ignorance, superstition and 
fear which are tho true enemies of all advance, an intensive campaign of mass 
education should bo undertaken through private endeavour, legislation and local 
bodies. 

2. (a) That in view of the constant increasing number of girls from 15 to 20 
who come to Calcutta to pursue their academic studies at the University and who 
reside m College hostels, this meeting is of opinion that these hostels are not su- 
fficiently numerous or well-managed (with a few exceptions). 

(b) That the parents and guardians of these girls should be urged to co- 
operate with the University and tne Colleges in recognising the necessity for care- 
ful guidance both ns regards health and moralB for adolescent girls and that with 
this aim they should request the University to create a post for a qualified woman 
to supervise all recognised hostels and to keep them in touch with tho University. _ 
a. The Calcutta constituency in conference resolves that some form of scjcnti- 
nc physical culture under trained teachers Bhould be made compulsory nnd suitable 
games bo encouraged in every possiblo way in girls’ schools nnd homes ; women 
having realised that tho future of tho nation depends on the health nnd physique 
of its mothers. 

4. This Conference of the Calcutta constituency supports the revised joint 
memorandum of the AH-Indm Women’s Conference regarding tho status and 
emranchisement of women which besides other points, urges that tho recognition 
• n P r,t J cl P‘? s of equality between' men nnd women Bhould fihd n definite placo 
In ^declaration of fundamental rights of citizenship in tho constitution act, and 
mat the extension of franchise for women should bo giving votes to all women in 
memorandum 11 n ^ ltlon to ^erncy and property qualifications ns proposed in tho 

W/ p - ^ cu ^ a constituency begs to bring to the notice of tho All-India 

womens Conference tho shameful nature of the posters which are being displayed 
. country to advertise picture-theatre films; That such posters should bo 
Tnrfin !? 60urco . of real danger to tho young manhood mid womanhood of 
11 19 imperative that we who represent the women of India should tako 
hiehcRi iHnTh. a n'f rca to ,P rc \ 7CD t the continuance of a practice so contrary to our 
wooers , ' om9n * 30 °d- Wo therefore urge cither a rigid censorship of film 

posters, or their complete abolition from all advertising boards?’ 

Krishna 5t f whole-hearted support to tho principle of Bam 

now nmviHi Widows Maintenance Bill which is before tho Assembly 

creatine n fc £ nn t CG for Hindu widows and specially to the proposal for 

H emr.Vinc?n r £ C fS n husbands estate to secure payment of such maintenance, 
affect Tlf S 2? necessity for_ providing that no testamentary disposition shall 
tho Bill wl dows right to. maintenance providing for under clauses 3 nnd 4 of 

be taken^to rcc0r d 3 its emphatic opinion that imroedinto steps Bhould 

traffic nnd Ij 10 operations of tho30 enemies of society, who deal in immoral 

an effective members of the Legislature to make the Bill 

cialiscd vice in^tbn J? S -° )™d°m and i ast ' co to combat tho evils of commor- 

bc mado to the Ron Ju r °c inc0 ‘ ** ^creforo resolves that tho following amendments 
gain of a n v 5v,i al Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act (1) tbo words .‘for tho 
mother living wiih C n nS", deleted from tho definition of a brothel ; (2) that a 
1 g with a prostitute bo mado punishable under tho Act. 
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8. That this Conference of tho women of All-India desires to offer its heart-felt 
homago to the memory of that illustrious son of India, Raja Ram Mohan Rov, on 
the occasion of his centenary as ho was a staunch champion of their sex, and ono 
of the foremost fighters in their cause. 

Tho meeting nlso adopted two more resolutions, one condoling the death of 
Mrs. Kamini Roy and the other advocating village social wort, the latter being 
proposed by Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhurani. 


The Oudh Women’s Constituent Conference held its annual session at Lucknow 
on the 30th. October 1933 noon at Kaisarbngh Baradari under the presidentship of 
the senior Rani Salieba of Nanpara. 

In her presidential address, the Rani Sahcba of Nanpara emphasised the need of 
general education among Indian women and felt that though compulsory primary 
education could not be an immediate possibility, all educated women and far-sighted 
men should help to remove all obstacles in its way. She regretted the apathy of tho 
local Government in not paying sufficient attention to the cause of girls’ education 
in spite of repeated demands from time to time by women’s organisations. Sho 
also suggested the feasibility of changing the existing method and means of edu- 
cation to bring such education more in conformity with Indian ideals and 
aspirations. 

Rending tho annual report of the conference committees for 1922-23, Miss K, 
Khanna informed the conference that several sub-committees elected to work in 
tho cause of education, untouchability. hospitals and villngo work, widows aid, 
temperance, leper asylums and orphanages had throughout shown good progress. 

A number of resolutions were then adopted dealing with education, physical 
culture aud removal of legal disabilities affecting the rights of women. 

Another resolution urged upon all women to undertake the work of rural uplift 
and reconstruction with particular attention to tho abolition of untouchability. 

The third resolution requested the provincial municipalities to make rules and 
bye-laws to prevent lepers and beggars from frequenting the public highways and 
places and urged upon them the necessity of establishing asylums to house them. 

Mrs . Pcrrill moved a resolution on the necessity of teaching temperance ip 
schools and made a short speech on the evils of drink. The resolution was unani- 
mously passed. 

Tho proceedings of the conference concluded after a selection of the following 
Indies as delegates to the All-India Women’s Conference 

Tho Rani of Nanpara, Begum Habibullab, Rani of Mandi, Kunwarani Ram- 
Bahadur Shah, Mrs. Ghulam Husain, Mrs. Mcnon, Mrs. Wasim, MrB. Gupta, Miss 
Khabna, Mrs. Alizahcer, Mrs. Perrill, Mrs. Mukand, Mrs. Ilahi Bux and Mrs. Ismail, 


The Agra Women’s Conference 

Resolutions urging the opening of birth control clinics, the abolition of disabi- 
lities regarding the women’s rigbtB of inheritance and the introduction of courses 
of training in citizenship and condemning the spirit of communalism and provin- 
cialism in tho country, were among tho many resolutions, dealing with 
'political, social, economic, educational, labour and industrial problems, passed at a 
conference of tho representatives of the Agra constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference, held at Allahabad on tho 28tb, and 29tb, October 1933 at tho residence 
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of Mrs. Prakash Narayan Sapru. Lady Mukerji, wife of Justice Sir Lai Gopal 
Mukerji, presided. Among the delegates present were Mrs. Kitty Shiva Rao, Miss 
Suniti Devi Kaira and Mrs. N. S. Rama Rao (from Benares), Mrs, A. C. Banerji, 
Miss S. K. Nehru, Mrs. P. K. Acharya, Mrs. Shri Rnnjan, Mrs. Pratibha Mukerji, 
Mrs. B. N. Jha, Mrs. Purnima Banerji, Mrs. P. N. Sapru, Mrs. T. N. Sapru, Mies 
Shnrkeshwari Agha, Mrs. Kundrani Gandhey, Miss Manorama Chowahry, Miss 
Leila Roy, Mrs. Rudra and Miss Gita Mukerji. 

The proceedings of the conference opened, after speech welcoming the delegates 
by Mrs. Shiela Dhar, the secretary, with a resolution moved from the chair express- 
ing the profound sorrow of the conference at the snd demise of Mr. J. M. Scn- 
Gupta, Dr. Annie Bcsant and Mr. Vithalbhai Patel and placing on record its deep 
appreciation of their contributions to India’s cause. 

The following resolution and another strongly protesting against the repealing 
of the Child Marriages (Sarda) Act and condemning the reactionary efforts of 
those members responsible for that agitation, wero also moved from the chair and 
passed * 

The conference views with grave apprehension [the growth of the population 
as revealed m Dr. Hutton’s census report and recognizes that such an overgrowth 
of population amongst the poverty-stricken masses is detrimental to the wclfaro of 
tile nation as a whole. It, _ therefore, strongly advocates the urgent necessity of 
opening birth control clinics under efficient medical advice and urges upon tho 
fiovernmeut and local bodies to take immediate steps in thiB direction.’ 


Untouchables 

The following resolutions were next passed by tho conference after a discussion : 
,. ls conference notes with concern the appalling conditions (housing) of tho 
so-called untouchables, especially the sweepers, as disclosed in the report of tho 
bervants of the Untouchables’ Society, Allahabad, and it urges upon the municipa- 
lity to take immediate steps to ameliorate them. It likewise requests tho other 
municipalities to take proper steps for improvements, wherever such unfavourable 
PurffiiZ Ba'imni ) CX ‘ 8t ‘ Proi)03ed by Miss S< K Nchru and seconded by Mrs. 

Rights op Inheritance 

con f ercnca is of opinion thnt all disabilities regarding the rights of inheri- 
by 81icila"Dhar ) ebou d bc “holished. (Proposed by Mrs. P. N. Sapru and seconded 


Physical Culture 

This conference Is definitely of opinion that sufficient arrangements should bo 
made for tho advancement of physical culture of women and girls. It calls upon 
inc municipalities to allot separate parks in the congested areas of the city for this 
Sancrjfj (Proposcd by Mrs - Kundrani Gnndbcy and seconded by Mrs. A. C. 

Cojimunalism Condemned 

Ibis conference strongly condemns tho spirit of communalism and provincialism 
’ . co .'; sld prs it a menace to tho growth of national solidarity jn 

L will in dissociates itself from all such institutions and bodies that favour its 
Banerji ) ° loscd b y M> ss Shyam Kumari Nehru and seconded by Mrs. Purnima 

Compulsory Education 

KcnL> ll ]n r i :0 fi,!X C ” C0 .a Cabzea fbat , ?’* Progress depends on education on an extensivo 
riiv nf ttinlnif m , tbc c0Ursc of its activities tho extremo backwardness of its innio* 
fnni, nrmi 10 !f i* Crn , e mnB ? cs - R further realizes that education of children would bo 
mi rin l L«,i=" S realized the value of such education. It, therefore, calls upon 
municipal boards to open night schools for adults. It also requests tho Government 
education’ fnVi„ U „ U , B .legislative bodies to make the introduction of compulsory 
ferenw fnrtW B % l8 i ,0 . ssib le “Ker considering their local needs. This con- 

tbc cmnlnvorn nf°r!« lder f- lta ^oty to heip in this education scheme and calls upon 
tion of P such 8crvnn , ts , to supervise and make provisions for the cduca- 

Lcila Roy ) ervan ^ s ' (Proposed by Mrs. Roma Mukerji and seconded by Miss 
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Medical Examination of School Children 

This conference urges upon the Government the need for the medical examina- 
tion of school children, as physical deficiencies mar the intellectual growth of the 
child. (Proposed by Miss Suniti Kaira and seconded by Mrs. A. C. Banerji.) 

Training of Citizenship 

This conference strongly recommends that courses for the training of citizenship 
be instituted as part of tne curriculum in all educational institutions. (Proposed 
by Mrs, Kitty Shiva Rno and seconded by Mrs. Sheila Dhar.) The mover was the 
recepient of congratulations for placing before the conference such an useful 
resolution. 

Bar against Co-education 

This conference requests the authorities of the Allahabad and Benares Hindu 
Universities to remove the bar against co-education and urges other universities to 
support co-education. (Proposed by Miss Sharkeshwari Agha aud seconded by 
Miss Mouorama Chowdhury.) 

Workers in Mills 

This conference views with disfavour and concern the condition of workers in 
the mill areas and the factories and considers it the right of workers to demand 
better living conditions. It calls apon and requests the factory miltowners to take 
immediate steps to make satisfactory provisions for the labourers, ensuring upon 
them the means to live n healthy life and safeguarding their position in case of 
ill-health, unemployment, old age, etc., and special attention should also bo given 
to women workers in connection with maternity leave and other privileges attached 
thereto. It further requests the Government of India to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Whitley Committee without further delay. (Proposed by Mrs. 
Purnima Banerji and seconded by Mrs. Shri Ranjan.) 

India’s Industries 

This conference further reiterates its resolve to encourage Indian industries and 
views with favour the growth and protection of industries in India, believing that 
the growth of industry is essential for its economic development which will enable 
its trade to stand in line with other countries. (Proposed by Mrs. Purnima Baner- 
ji and seconded by MrB. Ram Rao.) 

This conference favours the opening of institutions, where women can be afforded 
such facilities to earn by means of handicrafts and other cottage industries as would 
enable them to bo economically independent and to render help to their families. 
(Proposed by Mrs. A. C. Banerjee.) 



In picturesque surroundings and under a tastefully decorated shamiana at 
Saraswati Bhawan, the headquarters of the Delhi Women’s League, a largely 
attended session of the Delhi Women's Constituent Conference was held on the 
7th. November 1933 under the presidentship of Mrs. J. C. Chatterjcc. A 
lengthy report surveying the activities of tho Delhi Women’s League was read 
by its energetic secretary, Mrs. Asaf Ali, who laid stress on the necessity for funds 
for propaganda purpose to educate women to understand their social, civic and 
political rights. 

The conference passed a condolence resolution on the deaths of Mr. Patel and 
Dr. Besant. 

It also resolved appreciating the extension of franchise to the Delhi womon, but 
drew tho municipality’s attention to the ‘unnecessarily restrictive’ qualifications for 
women candidates. 

By another resolution it demanded free and compulsory education for girls in 
Delhi and called for public support for the establishment of health, social and 
education centres in rural areas. 

Tho conference directed the Delhi Women’s League to devise a scheme of 
co-operation and ‘practical social service’. 



Conference hold at 


Tho Rani Sahcba of Tiloi, who presided at the Women’s 
Cawnporo on the 23rd. Nevember 1933 in hor speech said — 

1 thank you heartily for giving mo tho honour of presiding over this Conference. 
It would have been in tho fitness of things if you would have elected an abler 


'****• juu uwuiuuj wl mu mu utmuut in }nt:3iunif; uvui i>mo uuuxv*o*»vw. 

i have been in tlio fitness of things if you would have elected an abler 
person, who, on account of her greater experience and knowledge, would have been 
better qualified to guide your deliberations. However I, with my bumblo attain- 
ments, whilo not pretending to teach you anything, am prepared to servo you to 
tho best of my ability. 

With tho change of times, some evil customs have crept in our society and wo 
have come, to regard them as part of our religion. They not- only harm us, but 
are responsible for tho degradation of our society. We have to remove these first. 
If we do not wako up even now, this canker will steadily eat up the vitals of our 
existence. The question now is what are those evils ? They are (1) illiterates, (2) 
purdah, (3) early marriage and (4) untouchability. 

Until a few years ago, our daughters were not given education, as our brethren 
were opposed^ to it. We were ignorant and blind. This was responsible for our 
downfall and infected our society with all those evils which arc now difficult to bo 
eradicated. Wo are now exerting to get rid of them by holding meetings and 
conferences. Cut times are altered, public opinion has changed, and in some small 
mC m? rc a “ G11 ‘’ on * 9 being given towards our education. 

Ihe woman, who is educated, would not only give better comfort to her husband 
put would consider it her bounden duty to bring up her children better. It, 
increfore, behoves every mother to educate her children even if sho has to go 
without her meals. 

This is the second evil which has checked the progress of our society. There 
syas no purdah amongst us originally, but later it crept in somehow. We should 
now drive this out ns early ns possible. Only physical and mental harm, and no 
good comes out of it. 

I wonder haw all the evils have conspired to come into our land 1 This system 
„i,i c , y marriage has ruined our country. Consider how many widows wo have 
? n n _„''’r at , Ui their plight. Owing to early marriage onr physical strength and 
,,”p vlt T have both gone down. Look how superior to us a European is in both 
motherif 3 ^ 0 S ' therefore I wish to bring this evil pointedly to the notice of our 

hrJL™° ,i° not cvel }. n ow Pay any attention to thoso humble, innocent and poor 
nfr-S ‘“cn remember our future generation would curse ns. Tho uplift of 
rnnS n Ti„?f bo done belter by us, women, because wo havo to deal with thorn 
nrnnfp {2 19 my rc( l UGSt to you n11 to pay attention to these down-trodden 

people, kept low by our own selves, and to lift them up and purify them. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions wore passed at the conference ' 

eorv r nce i rc<lac9l8 i tbo , ^strict a °d municipal boards to introduce compul- 

sory education for boys and girls in our constituencies. 

heriinneo rc< I ucstB ‘ho Legislative Assembly to rccogniso tho right of in- 

' °! cr i ho Properties of their husbands and sons, 

T 8 K™ requests he pub he to stop the demand for dowry in marriages. 

Th s confewnL S tB , lho i r ib,lc P 0 P ul ' iris ° the use of Swadeshi goods. 
marringcg COnftrC1C ° rc<juc0ts the public to stop child marriage and incongruous 

This conference requests tho public to romovo tho purdah system entirely. 


: All India Aryan Women’s Conference 

20tK 1! OctobA dm nmfJr ih^ me vi 8 ?°, n . fcren ?° was held at Ajmer on the 19th. and 
under the Presidentship of Srimati Shatcno Devi, Principal, Kanyo 
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Hahavidyalaya, Jullundur, and was attended by a large number of ladies from far 
nnd near, including the girl-students of Gurukuls at Dehra Dun and Kenya Mahavi- 
dyalala at Jullundur ana Baroda, respectively. 

Srimati Shatcno Devi, in the course of her Presidential address, felt confident that 
their meetingonthe occasion of the Semi-Centenary Celebrations of such. a reformer as 
Swami Dayananda, who had done so much for the womenfolk of India, would give 
them new life. Touching the importance of women in relation to human society was 
composed of two essential parts,— man and woman. Each one, she proceeded, was 
indispensable to the other, and no nation could progress without the help of women. 
Both man and woman had their respective sphere of work by performing which 
both contributed to the uplift of humanity— and the. condition of women, sno said, 
was an index to the condition of society. Each family, in which, according to the 
speaker, woman was the moving spirit, was an integral part, of society; consequently 
woman was the principal figure in raising or degrading society. Woman, she ex- 
plained, was the custodian of the hopes of the future, and by training her children 
along proper lines and beeping them healthy and happy rendered the greatest service 
to the humanity and society. 

Coming to the services that Indian women could render,, the President observed 
that they could ameliorate the economic and political condition of India by taking 
to the charkha. 

Proceeding, the President condemned the system of acceptance . of dowry for 
marriages, and uutouchability, ns also the non-preaching of the vedic dbnrma. She 
advised the merging of all women's institutions into one All-India Association, the 
establishment of a Dayanand Women’s Home for orphans, widows and the poor, 
control of all women’s institutions by women, and the. education of women through 
Vedic literature. Concluding, she appealed to the audience to resolve to serve tho 
country in every way, and exhorted them to come into the field like Goddess Durga. 

Resolutions 

Ono of tho resolutions passed condemned child marriage, purdah, untouchability, 
caste restrictions, and idol worship. ... 

The Conference protested against the introduction of divorce in Hinduism. Sig- 
natures were obtained for a memorial to be presented to the Assembly against the 
Divorce Bill. 


The Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

The Seventh Annual Conference of Woman’s Association for educational advance- 
ment in Hyderabad was held at Hyderabad ou tbe 3rd. November when, owing 
to the unavoidable absence of the Maharani of Gadwal, whn was to preside, the Rani 
of Papannapet presided. 

Resolutions passed included subjects such ns Child Marriage Act, training of 
kindergarten teachers, medical inspection of schools, and the necessity of a public 
pnrk for purdah women. 


THe Mysore State Ladies 5 Conference 

■ The eighth session of tho Mysore Stato Ladies’ Conference met at Shimoga 
on the 3rd November, Lady Mirza Ismail presiding. Tho function commenced 
with invocation and reading of the welcome address of the Reception Committee 
Chairman after which the president delivered her address. Tho following is tho text 
of Lady Mirza’s address. 

The Presidential Address 

Members of the State branch of tho Indian Ladies’ Conference : 

It gives me great pleasure to 'meet you all once more after a year, to take stock 
of what wo have attempted during the last year, and in some measure achieved, 
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and to form plana and frame a programme for the year before us. When the field 
is so wide, and the scope for work is so large, our achievements will naturally 
appear modest and even disappointingly small. This, I am sure, is due not to any 
lack of zeal or effort, but to the inevitable disparity between what needs to bo done 
and what can be achieved in the initial stage*. I am fully confident that if only 
wo work patiently and persistently our labours will reap a plentiful harvest in tho 
near future. 

Possibilities cf Girl Glide Movement 

There is ono Department of our activities which is full of possibilities. I refer 
to the Girl Guide Movement. As jou are aware, attempts were made some years 
ago by tho Department of Public Instruction to form troops of Girl Guides in the 
several educational institutions of the State, but although some troops were formed 
in ono or two Girls’ High Schools, the movement did not spread widely. Last year 
we took up tho tasK or organising the movement in the State with the cordial co- 
operation of the Department and the necessary financial support from Government. 
An influential Committee ' of ladies has been formed, a number of ladies havo been 
trained, rallies havo been held, and thero is every reason to believe that the 
movement has struck root and will spread rapidly from school to school. I attach 
great importance to a vigorous Girl Guide movement in tho State, and _ consider 
that by participation in the activities of the movement and loyalty to its ideals, 
the rising womanhood of the country will receive an education which will be a 
highly valuable supplement to the training they receive in the class room. 

I have more than onco referred to the objective of the women’s movement in 
India and particularly of our conference. If I do so again now, it is not from 
the mere desire for reiteration but to bring home their social significance to fhoso 
who may yet realise them partially or not at all. Our objective is frankly to 
obtain for woman in India equal opportunities of servico in tho common causo of 
tho advancement of the community. It is possible there nre fields whero scope 
for us may not be, so pronounced, just as there are fields which are tho special 
province of women. It is possible for esamplo to nrgue that Military service is 
not suitable for women, though even hero effective servico of an equally valuable 
character is performed by women in nursing tho wounded and the sick, and 
comforting them in their suffering. It muBt be well known to many of yon that 
women have been recruited even for Police work in Great Britain and other 
Western Countries. I shall not argue the point, but shall lay down this simple, 
and to my mind, acceptable proposition, women as women Bkould not bo bnrred 
from any sphere of service, however expedient it may bo that the majority of them 
should find their vocation iu life as makers of homes. 


Women and Higiier Education 

. From this objective, follows the obvious corollary that the educational opportu- 
niUcs lor women should be the same as for men. I am awaro 'that the malady of 
unemployment among the educated classes has spread from racu to women, and wo 
see the patneijc spectacle of women in possession of high University degrees scar- 
ching for work. It may, therefore, appear undesirable that women should be further 
tempted to pursue courses of study which will increase the number of tho unem- 
ployed. fn answer, I should like to invito your attention to two important consi- 
derations. I no first is that the present unemployment among tho educated classes 
is tine to the world wide economic depression and we know that they aro unem- 
ployed not because our country has a surfeit of University graduates, but becauso 
we lack tho necessary finance to establish more schools which are the crying need 
01 ciTk ,,i C ’ nn “ tvhich would easily absorb the comparatively small output, 
.j .t 00 ? d'y, even if the number of university ‘graduates arc such as cannot be 
absorbed by the community, that is an argument for regulation of tho number both 
of men and women who should receive the university training, and not for shutt- 
f 00r3 ?/ higher, education against women only. If anything is to bo 
c . s P? ric ° c . e o£ Western countries, moro and moro women of 
r ^i! “ d -f 0C ,l hc ta9 ^i W1 ! comc to be employed in offices, public and privnto. 
employment m ptofession9 > cn d men will have to seek other avenues of 

Domestic Science 

—as it 1 is"/nRh[nn«w COnc1ad i Dg ’ , 6ay „ a fcw tvords on the place of Domestic Scionco 
scheme of rdnp° n I }?n,! 0 f™ Wmlay8 lo call,— cooking, needlework ,nnd nursing— in the 
Scheme of education for women. Even when all tho avenues of social employment 
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are open to women, there can be no doubt that the majority of them will have to 
mind the home cither ns bread-winners in the more humble ranges of occupations 
or os wives of poor workers who cannot afford to get the home managed by ser- 
vants. Therefore some considerable knowledge of these subjects should certainly 
form part of the training of women. Even those who come to occupy more im- 
portant positions in life or marry well would bo all the better for such knowledge. 
Therefore, the essential elements of Domestic Science should form part of the 
training of all girls before they complete the High School stage, some training 
being given in the Middle Schools and supplemented in the High Schools. Tho 
University should provide a more advanced course in these subjects for the benefit 
of those who may be required to work as teachers, or, ns we hopo, will become 
social workers, who will be required to move among the poorer people and teach 
them what they will not havo learnt in tho schools in respect of cooking, sanita- 
tion, food values and so on. 

Let mo conclude by conveying our gratitude to the Reception Committeo of 
Shimoga for the kind invitation to hold our Conference in their midst and for the 
excellent arrangements they have made for our stay. I hopo that when wo meet 
next year, we shall review ono more year of useful work sustained by high ideals. 

Tbe Welcome Address 

Mrs, Iswaran, Chairwoman of tho Reception Committeo, in the course of her 
address, welcoming (he President aud the delegates, said : 

Several largo problems touching upon the political and social advancement of 
the women of the State have been brought before tho State Women’B Conferences 
for deliberation and determination in the past and satisfactory conclusions have also 
been arrived at in respect of tho majority of tho subjects. But as you are aware, 
wo have yet to cover a vast field in the years to come. On this occasion, however, 
I feel it to bo my privilege to lay emphasis upon a few of the more important 
questions affecting the pcoplo of Malnad. Naturo hns been unmerciful and un- 
yielding, so to say, in imposing restrictions on the life of the people in the 
Malnad and women more than the men are placed at a disadvantage in combating 
tho evil effects thereof. Special remedies have, therefore, to bo devised to overcome 
them. In respect of medical relief, particularly nt 'the maternity stage, special and 
greater facilities are imperative. Local organisations to prevent infantile mortality 
and to educate tho women so os to remove tbe prevailing ignorance in tho matter 
arc very necessary. Child welfare centres havo to be established on a largo scale 
in tho several parts of the district. Suitable bnt modest dwelling houses havo to 
como into being in the interior parts of the districts. I dare say that these and 
several other questions concerning the education and social uplift of the depressed 
classes will also be brought forward now for consideration before this Conference. 

After the welcome address, Lady Mirza delivered her presidential address. 

Annual Report 

The organising Secretary of the Conference, Mrs, S. Navjamma, then read tho 
report of tho Conference for tho year 1932-33, in tho course of which she stated : 

The Conference has completed its eighth year of existence and it hns entered 
upon its ninth year, its head-quarters being at Bangalore. During this year, the 
Conference was able to give an endowment of Rs. 2,500 to tho new Maternity 
Hospital at Bangalore, for a special ward to be named after our worthy President, 
Lady Mirza M. Ismail, who is the heart and soul of tho women’s movement in tho 
State. Women of the State are justly proud of this endowment for so noble a 
cause and they deserve to be congratulated. Views regarding the status of women 
in the future constitution of India were sent to the All-India Women’s Conference 
from time to time. Tho exising constitution of tho Conference was revised by a 
Bnb-committee presided over by Mrs. Thyagnraja Aiyar, one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Conference. Constitution was also translated into Kannada to enable our 
. women to understand the rules and regulations. Tho resolutions too were printed 
in vernacular. Pamphlets describing the ideals and aims of tho Conference are 
prepared and printed in Urdu, Kannada and English. These describe in a nutshell 
the work of the Conference and its ideals and objects. Miss Ruth E. Robinson, 
Mrs. Iqbalunnisn Begum and Sri S. Nanjamma were mainly responsible for this 
piece of work, 

37 
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Echo_ meetings were held all over the State after the return of our delegates to 
the All-India Women's Conference at Lucknow to explain the work of the Con- 
ference. Several ladies took great interest in the Conference work. 

Industrial and Educational Wore 


The Industrial School for Women, started by Mrs. Iqbalunnisa Begum, one of 
our social secretaries, is doing excellent work. The attendance has increased and 
there ib a great demand for the article turned out at the school. The exhibits 
themselves at the Exhibition, which you are seeing, will bear testimony to tho 
quality of the work done at this school. The rural school at Yediyur which wnB 
started a year back has been progressing satisfactorily. Tho school does not 
prepare pupils to any examination. Instructions of an elementary standard is 
£' v £ n - The honorary workers, Mrs. Singaravclu Mudaliar, Mrs. Walden, Miss 
Manndevnn and Miss Ruth E. Robinson, are taking keen interest in tho working 
of this Bchool. _ A clinic is recently opened there, and Dr. (Miss) Mahadcvnn is 
giving instruction on sanitation and cleanliness and conducts a clinic there. The 
school has groat potentialities for development. A building is under construction 
lor this school. A few Harijan girls are also attending the school. The benign 
taovernment have sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 50 for two years to this 
experimental school. J 


• 9, recbo Belli Mutt Rond is working well. The number of babies attend- 

ing tho Creche are steadily increasing. Our best thanks are duo to Dr. Vas, tho 
honorary medical visitor who has been taking deep interest in tho working of tho 
Creche, lhere is an antenatal clinic for tho benefit of tho cooly population. 
Medicines are supplied free of cost to the babies of the Creche from St. Theresa 

timnun^o'f thoCo^vcnt^' 8 opportunity t0 ex P rC9B our obligation to Dr. Vas and 

j M i , rc ;Organieed last year and it was given a new lease of life by 
rpifm ifonn ^ and nbleCkief Commissioner LadyMirza Md. Ismail in whoso heart 
reigns supremo tho welfare of our women and children. 


Constituencies 


ron?e The a n r n do .-? E thcir best for spreading the ideals of tho Confe- 

organisation $ % Zr nn ^u GO i' BUttte ”?F ha8 > bcen pkce(b on « firm fooling by the 
?^n a c; 8 r H VnL\ Bt r g f 1 °^ C0 “ m ,’ lt -,- d n , f ! lnd of . it9 own. Shimoga const!- 
are some of thp'^K^nr.^ni 0 / B ? udo w 9 r K, aud monthly musical evenings anu lectures 
taldruc works fiviFrtnwi f- cat } l / cs of the constituency. The sub-constituency of Chi- 
ns rattan work f pLinr n n^t t C -^ Cek ' F , 0Ur ., da J’ s «e allotted to hmuli-crafts, such 
"ish and Music ^ c ? ]b , r0ld ery. Classes for teaching Hindi, Eng- 

dcnUtteS S‘ y8,c l l ^““s and games aro receiving suffi- 

tho 1st class 'in^Kntnr Tii Sr" lkrou I?f 1 the prathamic examination with six in 
“ week and six ladies ntfcnf fn' claB9 18 atarted - Thc class works on four days in 
embroidery and ulain nmwtin Thore is a necdlo work class. Some learn 

pared bT the £ 0tk ' f Threo hund , red fl '° cks ™ d Banians were pre- 

thc baby^shows held tn junVl933 Hnrit 0 th nnd dl f stributcd t0 , tbe poor children at 
arc also nrrangcd pctiSdically Har.katha performances and musical evenings 

work nre' 1 cM^ctcd C nnd SC rtnsp r t.a r< f tan iu VO t tb ’ kdor ‘ n K- embroidery nnd drawn thrend 
Tumkur a tailoring cla s nnd^ t5 ?° tc ? chinE Hindi ™ held regularly. In 
indoor nnd outdoor games is made C Th» l?^ tcacbu 'K Hindi arc held. Provision for 
a lot of propaganda work fnnS'.t o Hnsan Bub-constituencj has been doing 

conference. ^frl-guiX work Is nmW y i ipath T? 8 - ° f w , omcn for tbo TVOrk o£ tho 
baby clinic next year. ^ 18 unc ^ crta ^ cn * It is under contemplation to open a 

head-quarter8 tl stnndinE*^commit^on eTokcd b J , tko confercuco to send members of tho 
nnd Mias Ruth. E. Robintmn n- ours P r0 Pngnndn work, Mrs. Srirnngam 

school for ladies and ,. Tbcy - “ eld a meeting at tho local girls 

They enlisted members for lim fnth*? bcm , t£ ! c mms nnd objcctB of tbo conference, 
liar and Mrs. Rnehnvachnri cnnM n?u Cn - 0 -^oi £bo i , mcotln S- Mrs. Singaravclu Muda- 
plague In that locality could not visit Chitaldurg on account of oul-brenk of 
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Resolutions — Second Day — 4th. November 1933 

- The Conference discussed resolutions to-day. 

Mrs. Kamalamma Dasappa moved : “This Conference reiterates its opinion that 
the public examination at a stage below the High School be abolished.’ 

In moving the resolution, Mrs. Dasappa said that the subjects for the lower 
secondary examination for children, particularly girls of tender age, were too many 
and instead of understanding the things they only mugged up subjects like parrots 
with a view to get through the examinations. This obviates the very object of 
education at an early age. Taking geography as an example, of the various subjects 
for the lower secondary standard, the speaker said children learn to repeat the 
names of places, rivers and mountains and whole world without knowing where 
they were, and knowing much less or nothing at all, sometimes, of the geography 
of their own country. Of what use is the knowledge of the distant parts of the 
world to our children, if they are ignorant of the conditions of their country and 
of their State ? Taking history as another subject of study by the girlB, the speaker 
said that the cramming of dates of incidents of bygone days for the only purpose 
of passing the examination was not so very essential as the knowledge of what was 
going on in the world and in India to-day. Instead of subjects like geography _ of 
distant lands and countries and the history of the country, the knowledge of which 
might not be very essential to girls of this country in their latter life, the speaker 
appealed to the house that subjects like embroidery, stitching, etc,, should be given 
more importance and to carry out these objects effectively, the public examination 
(the lower secondary examination) at a stage lower than the high school standard 
should be abolished. 

Miss Lazarus, Headmistress of Empress Girls’ High School. Tumkur, in seconding 
the proposition said that the system of having a public examination below the high 
school standard was a system peculiar to Mysore alone. Such an examination, she 
said, existed nowhere in India. Proceeding, she pointed out that one of the practical 
difficulties of this system was that of giving exemptions to some of the candidates 
who had failed to pass through the lower secondary examination. Since the exemp- 
tion so granted depended upon the recommendations of the head-masters and head- 
mistresses of the Middle Schools, it was wise, she said, to abolish the public exami- 
nation and to leave the discretion of promoting candidates to the high school 
classes to such Headmistresses themselves. 

Mrs. Rukkamma. headmistress of Girls’ School, Shimogn, while supporing the 
resolution, impressed upon the immediate necessity of changing the existing curri- 
culum of study for the lower secondary standard. 

The resolution was put to vote and passed by a majority. 

The next resolution moved was by Mrs. Theobald and ran ns follows : 

“This conference is of opinion'that English be started and taught along wfm 
Kanarese from the primary classes whenever possible to enable the children trained 
in the nursery schools to continue 'the English language without a break, as all 
Nursery schools that have been started are teaching Iboth the languages.” 

Mrs. Theobald said that the English language had, whether the people wanted 
it or not, become an universal language throughout the world and of all the 
common languages understood and made use of in the daily life of the people of 
the different nations, English language was the only one of its kind and as such 
to understand the world round about, to move in society, even in India English 
was quite essential and the teaching of English language at an early stage side by 
side with the vernaculars of the locality would facilitate handling language in tho 
higher classes and also would enable the students to grasp easily what was being 
taught in English, particularly subjects like science etc. 

In support of this resolution two more ladies talking in Kanada said that in 
their experience as mistresses, it was quite easy to teach English and Kannada 
together m the lower classes. The Government, said one of them, might not con- 
cede this request because of financial considerations. The introduction of preaching 
tho English Language in the lower classes i. e. in Kannada and Urdu primary 
classes would mean the nddition of an English knowing teacher to handle that 
subject which would certainly causa some additional expenditure to the Government, 
But the speaker pointed out to obviate this difficulty, the system of introducing 
English along with the vernaculars might first be started in important towns and 
cities, which could not cost the Government too much, at a time. 

.The resolution was unanimously . accepted by the house, . . 
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a ■ ^ rs U. R? nr J amma of Bangalore, nest moved 'on behalf of Mrs. Thygaraja 
Avjar the following resolutions : 

• r'^vr coherence > s of opinion that tho establishment of vocational schools for 
girls with provision for general education upto a certain standard, is of prime im- 
portance and requests the Government to start such schools in some centres ns an 
experimental measure. 

This Conference is of opinion that steps be taken for mass education by adopt- 
«\' 0WIDK . meaBUrcs : (1) Travelling libraries, (2) establishment of reading 
trips 6 ' ^ appointment of agencies for educational propaganda, (4) educational 

rnlfi^n' 8 00 „\ S of . ?P' nion that greater facilities bo created for physical 

n , schools— (1) providing sufficient playgrounds, (2) estimating physical 
achievements while promoting students (3) encouraging indigenous games. 

°? ( V 1 ? solution, tho speaker said “According to Mysore census of 
wifri’s nnt 1°™'° P°P ulat > on 32,03,339, only 89,307 were literate. This 

ahoiit ’in™? nBi? f a «»r pet { ?ait ‘ Tfac corresponding figures in the case of males is 
m lmCS 83 much ”. This disparity, the speaker attributed 

to the 3sin° e ir tlV ? “ easare > enacting compulsory education for women up- 
fannpi^lhn onnifr 0 B ‘ an j ttrd an ^ till such an act was passed by the Legislativo 
C Proceidffi^ Hhn S d tho 1T0 , men ° f Mysore not to cease their agitation. 
Classes Shonhi h^on i?nl ^ women’s education in the Primary Middle School 
taucht PrarttennS entirely different from those on which boys were being 

m life and Ind » aa . ,8«rl contemplated marriage ns tho future career 
careful should be so modelled aB to make her n good wife, a 

m °ther and a competent house-wife. Instead they wero now engaged in 
th ,? 8a ?? ki - nd of education 7 that wns being K given 
*. .• tu n „ tory ar , d Gcopraphy of foreign countries which they had not seen 
r nri« «^ 1C ^ 5°^ KOing to see could not bo of much value to tho average 

other BubieSta STfmrn su f ch 8ub ‘ ec t t8 ^ero being taught to the exclusion of 

to prove of greater value to them in the course of 

tho elements of molbcr £ The time often wasted in teaching them 

on Indian cnrK * u * CC ^\ C0 ^ b £ spcnt “ teaching them arithmetic based 
on Indian currency with which they had to deal throiiehnnt their lives Of tho 

tnta » household accounts, tho art of keeping tho espendi- 

t c science and WinneVnd fnm,I y>. cookery, both theorelical and practical, doraos- 
indigenous ntants ™d h£S,« working knowledge of tho medical qualities of tho 
ability t^treat minor ailments 9 ?h° f ; nfantB a “ d first aid and sick nursing and tho 
and necdlc wor “and mu?ic The wi S h P, ut ,ho aid oi ‘he doctor, sewing 

for «£r« 28 w &£to^iS&o2Si f ^ l S3g^ lmd particu,ar s,rcss upon tbe nccS 

The resolution, when put to vote, was passed unanimously. ' 

“This Ilf' Middle Sch ° o1 - Shimogn, moved that 

adequate number of teachers to^ com? winF^n 0118 ycars for tho employment of 
schools,” t0 C0 1 )0 increased number of pupils m 

The Conference ^nex^Irdontfd by n ^ r3 \ Mandyam and was, unanimously passed. 

tions and all individual workers to^ake^n - C “ lline upon n11 women’s orgnnisn- 
villagcs. workers to take up m earnest constructive work m tho 

thaf r -mf n t bc m matinaT SMS?*,?,' rcsp'uUtjn that “this Conference is of opinion 

lh ° s “” ^ 

cleanliness and Antiseptic aSft.^® Uon would bo ‘given to them and where 
the best of homes would Rnvrfm!?! 18, to an cx ‘ cn ‘ ‘hat was not possiblo even in 
Sceptic fevers after child-birth emmFJ . t L vr S m< }? ‘ r , on ’ ‘he grips of untimely death, 
raaac an appeal t 0 the indie?"/ 8 .?' 1 ‘,h e death of mothers in largo numbers. Sho 
possible Ti pp rJ.,‘?,. ‘he “dies to start maternity homes in as many places ns 


Possible. TbVrcsoluUon^was' passed 

: °P of immoral taffic {n mo stale by legislation and carrying on of 
ormeu the subject of. a resolution moved by MissFerrin, 


sneuT*' , 101 ; 01 iramo 
social work by woman 
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She said that the Conference should reiterate its demand for the immediate 
introduction of a bill in the Legislative Council to make all persons who keep 
brothels, etc., liable to punishment under the law. After explaining the various 
phases and life young girls who were enticed by unscrupulous people for such 
purposes had to pass through, she urged that the only method of eradicating this 
disgrace on womanhood was to take up immediate steps to open homes for girls 
rescued from houses of ill-fame. This work of starting rescue homes, she said, 
lay mainly in the hands of ladies. Every town in the State should have such a 
house, where girls who had erred for various reasons should be taught subjects 
which would enable them to earn an honest livelihood. It was a pity, she said, 
while the neighbouring Government of Madras, whose vast experience had made 
it feel the legislation a necessity, the Government of Mysore should have thrown 
down a move in this direction by the public themselves, though it should have 
been in all fairness, move on their part. Hence, she prayed the Government should 
once again bo requested to introduce into the Assembly a bill for the suppression 
of immoral traffic. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Mrs. Kamalamma Dasappa next placed before the House a five-year plan for 
the effective and permanent work of ladies’ associations in the several parts of 
the State as also for starting more Bthri Samajas in almost every village of the 
State. 

The scheme was as follows. The Government should employ at present eight 
lady graduates for a period of five years and keep them, one in each district, with 
sufficient salary to maintain themselves. Such ladies should first work in the dis- 
trict headquarters by starting Sthri Samajas, organising Harikathas and Bha- 
janas, conducting music classes, teaching women in the poorer quarters the neces- 
sity of cleanliness aud the principles of sanitation, etc., and training local women 
not only to make them fit to conduct affairs of their Samajas and the social work 
to be done in their town, but also to train them to be able to organise such small 
Samajas in all the villages of the taluk. When this work is done in the district 
headquarters, such lady graduate should go to the next taluk of the district and 
do similar work there also. This would mean a simultaneous propaganda through- 
out the State and an effective one too. Such lady graduates should not be given any 
additional work beyond this. Such a five-years plan would be quite enough to 
rouse the latent energies of the State’s women and that would cost the Govern- 
ment only Rs. 5000 a year. 

Mrs. Dasappa said that at present ladies’ associations existed only in some 
important places, like the district headquarters or the taluk headquarters and 
those who took a lively interest in the associations were mostly the wives of tho 
officers. When those women in charge did some work, the officers were transferred 
and their wives naturally had to leave their work unfinished and go away. The 
slow progress tho women achieved in anything constuctive and practical was mainly 
due to this change of hands. The speaker then explained the scheme. This scheme 
nlso suggested to a certain extent a solution for tho unemployed educated ladies 
of the State. 

After some other resolutions were passed, tho President made her closing speech 
and tho Conference adjourned. 


The annual session of the Travnncore Constituent Conference of the All-India 
Women’s Conference was held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, Trivandrum, on 
the 11th. November 1933. There was a large attendance of ladies. 

In welcoming the audience, Mrs. Y. Sri Velayimdhan Tampi said that they were 
all sorry that, on account of Eomo unavoidable circumstances (Dr.) Miss E. K. 
Janaki Ammnl, President of the Association, could not preside. The work before 
them was both important and serious. The presence ''of such a largo number of 
women was proof, that Travancore’s claim for itsibigh literacy is justified and that 
her sisters could rise equal to tho task,' -wheu; occasion? arose. 
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chair. In tho 


she 

draft resolutions 
In those circuma; 


Miss D. H. Waits , retired Principal, wns then voted to the ,, 

course of her speech, Miss Watts said that she bad been a lovnl servant of Govern 
ment for 21 years and that consistently with her loyalty and position, she couia 
not preside, especially in view of the fact that the terms of tne 
were all protests against the Education Committee’s decision 
tances, she said she could not preside. , , . . 

Then, Mrs. Sri Velayadlian Tampi was proposed to the chair to conduct tne pro 
ccedings. She took the chair and the resolutions were then taken up. 

The President moved from the chair resolutions placing on record tne deep 
appreciation by the conference of the spirit underlying His Highness visit . o 
rope and expressed its joy on the safe return homo of Thei r _ Highn es sc . 
glorious services rendered" to India by Dr. Annie Besaut and Mr. V. J* 
and the loss India had sustained by their deaths were also the subjects of re O ' 
tions from the chair. The conference also congratulated the AU-Indm " 

ciation on its success in starting the Lady Irwin College of Home Science. JUie- 
fcrcnce whole-heartedly supported the proposal of the Committee on Itd. a 
Educational Reforms to introduce Homo Science as a subject in tho govern 
Girls’ High School and the colleges for women and requested Government to 
prompt steps to give effect to this proposal by deputing one science graduate to 


dergo training at the Lady Irwin Home Science College, 
The Conference also expressed its appreciation of 


the recommendations of the 


Education Reforms Committee to raise the status and standard of primary scho 
teachers. The Conference gave its entire support to the proposal of tuo 
Committee to open Kinder-garten and Montesorri Schools in the. State and tno pr - 
posnl to introduce vocational schools for girls where such subjects as gardening, 
poultry -farming, weaving.ctc., would be taught. , 

Airs. O. Raman Pillai moved “that the Conference expresses its ream at _ 
fact that the Education Reforms Committee did not consult any of tho worn 
organisations, especially the Trivandrum Constituency of the All-India vv ome 
Conference on education in forming their conclusions regarding women s eaucau 
in tho State. 

The resolution was duly seconded and supported aud passed nem con. .... 

Lady Rajagopalachari next proposed a resolution protesting against the apouiiu 
of the degree classes in tho Women’s College. 

The motion was duly seconded and supported and passed nem con. . ■ . 

Sri. Narayana Amma moved a resolution to prevent professional begging 
towns and appealed to Government to put a step to it and requested tho co-opcrni u 
of the miblic in <*mrlif»n.tinrr tho r»vil hv nrnnnr InfriRlntinn find nrovisioo Of BUUau 

schobls 
which vas 

The 


tho 


of the public in eradicating the evil by proper legislation and provision 
poor houses. This wbb duly passed. _ . . 

The Statham Committee’s proposal to employ mixed staff in primary 
was condemned by Sri Vanajakshi Amma in the form of a resolution, wh 
passed. 

Airs. Thairivam moved a resolution urging the need for adult education, 
motion was adopted. v '• 

There was a long discussion on married women and their entertainment ,n _ 
Education Department on the motion of Mrs. Anna Ohandy. Tho Statham - 
uiitteo had recommended the non-entcftainment in the higher grades of the Borvi 
of women who were married especially in tho Administration branch. IhMc w 
also a proposal that those with n service of 10 years and under should uc t 
away. The speaker strongly condemned the proposal. Was it contended, Ebo a»v. . 
that unmarried woman alone should be employed 7 Would it not lead to £0 J 
undesirable results in several directions which ought to be prevented in the Ru c 
lionnl Department ? - ... 

Mrs. G. Sankara Pillai observed that, if the proposal of tho Comramco v; 
Bnnclioned, unemployment among woman would largely increase. Out of 4,oUU wo 
employees in the State service, 3,270 were in the Education Department. . . 

The last resolution expressed objection to the proposal to restrict ndmissioi 
colleges by various means and to raise the expenses of education by the mcreaso u 
fees. This was proposed by Alias Rajam and duly passed. _ . , 

Tbe President was authorised to convey to Government a copy oi tno auovo 
resolutions. 



Tlio eighth session of the Madras Constituent Conference of the All-India 
Women’s Conference on educational and social reform was held at the Museum 
Theatre, Egmore, Madras on the 21st. October 1933, Dr. Miss McDougall presiding. 
There was a large gathering of ladies. The proceedings commenced with prayers. 

Dr. (Mrs). Muthulakshmi Reddi , in proposing Miss D. 'McDougall to the chair, 
said that their President had rendered yeoman’s service to the cause of woman’s 
education and that she was truly fitted to preside over their conference. Services 
irrespective of caste and colour, was the only test to (be applied by them for posts 
of responsibility and honour and judged by that standard Miss McDougall was the 
right person to preside over their conferrnce. 

Miss McDougall, in the course of her address, spoke ns follows 
“First of all, a warm welcome to all who have assembled here this morning for a 
day of conference on matters of vast importance, not only to woman, but to all who 
claim India las the land of their choice and adoption. The conference of ours is one 
of many which are being held in many parts of India in preparation for the All- 
India Conference which will be held in Calcutta at the end of the year. This is the 
eighth year of our meeting, and seems likely to be the most important session that 
has been held since, in 1925, the idea was first launched. The plan of the All-India 
Conference and its preliminary Constituent Conferences, we owe to our dear friend. 
Mrs. CousinB whom wc hope very soon to see among us again. This year which 
has been in many ways one of prosperity and progress and harmony among our- 
selves has also been marked by our regret at her absence. The close of this year 
hnB been marked also by the departure from our sight of one whose namo must be 
in the thoughts of all who come here to-day. Two years ago when the All-India 
Conference met in this very hall in December, we were nil invited to Adynr to share 
the kindly hospitality of Mrs. Annie Besant. From the first inception of these 
conferences she was active and generous in her help and approval. But when the 
guests came together sho was not strong enough to speak to them, and after 
twenty months of increasing physical weakness she has passed away, leaving a 
memory which will bo an inspiration to many. Large is the heart and brain, 
gifted beyond any woman of our time in eloquence and mental energy. She 
devoted with generous enthusiasm the great powers of her nature to the service of 
the land of her choice, and before her departure had the joy of seeing the dawning of 
a new day. 

Our business to-day is to consider the resolutions which we are asked to send 
up to tbo all-India Conference for their deliberations in December. We think of the 
company which will meet there in Calcutta day after day, women from every part 
of India, speaking all her languages, and representing all tho elements that make 
up the rich whole of Indian womanhood ; the experienced and well-tried leaders, 
the pioneers from communities which have only just begun to realise themselves, 
women of all tho religions of India, of every social level, of all ages from tho 
ardent girl students to tho aged people who remember a time when the facts of the 
present day seemed fantastic dreams, In a lesser degree our conference here to-day 
is composed of such elements also, and the greatest thing perhaps that has been 
accomplished by the organisation of the conference is the bringing together of 
women of such different sorts to enrich each other by sharing their knowledge and 
experience. It would bo difficult to exaggerate the gains which have won through 
this new fellowship and friendship with one another. It is the great happiness and 
also tho great glory of tho women’s movement in India, that it has always been 
free from narrow communalism, pride and prejudice which are so great an obstacle 
in tho way of India reaching her goal of responsible nationhood. Women have 
entered the field of Indian politics with this message. “We are all one ; let there 
bo no division between ub”. Let us trust that Indian menbood always responsive 
to the voice of the mother will accept this message, and that the presence and 
growing influence of women in the public life of the country will make for peace, 
dignity and mutual good will. Yet there is no slumberous unanimity among us, 
no blind following of any ono leader or authority. There is unanimous agreement 
indeed as to our . hopes and aims and ideals, but there is abundant diversity of 
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opinion ns to methods nnd detail, and no jono who has heard the vigorous discussions 
carried on in smaller gathering and meetings, though such are not possible in such 
a large gathering and in so short a time as the conference of to-day, can accuse our 
movement of torpor or apathy. 

A new feature in the proceedings of to-day is the inclusion in our programme of 
some reports or accounts of things that are actually being dono in this city to 
work the reforms which in past years we have been advocating. At first, our 
resolutions generally took the from of appealing to Government to remove certain 
evils and promoto certain reforms. Two years ago we began to call on tho general 
public as welt ns on the Government to carry out the things that must be done, 
realising how ineffective a good law may be unless the public opinion is actively 
supporting it. Now, we shall be hearing, for our inspiration and cncourngemont, 
of work that is in process and of improvement that mny bo visibly seen. 

The year has been one in which anxiety nnd disappointment have not been 
wanting. The widespread poverty nnd misery caused by extensive unemployment 
havo affected us deeply. Also members of our conference have called attention to 
new evils arising from the rapid spread of gambling, and wo have disheartening 
evidence of frequent failnro to make tho compulsory education for girls nnd boys 
an actual thing in areas of the city where it is in operation, and of many cases of 
disobedience to law against child-marriage. Yet on the whole the year has been one 
of encouraging progress, and we in Madras hnve many reasons to look back with 
some satisfaction to what has been done. We nro all proud of the part taken by 
our late President, Dr. (Mrs). Muthulakshmi Reddy, before the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in London this summer. We hnve her inspiring presence with us agnin and 
one of the great things we look forward to in this meeting is her message on tho 
principle of non-communal electorates. 

Wo have had among us, though unfortunately not at a time when she could 
have spoken to the conference, the Principal of the new College for Homo Science 
at Delhi, an enterprise which is of importance to tho whole of India. Wo hopo 
that from it may come inspiration and direction for the reform of the education 
of women and girls and also that it will prove to be a link of union between 
North and South India. 


also in tho gigantic task of combating the deep-rooted 
9 . tho oppression of the oulenate classes, the evils of 


Progress has been made 
and obstinato evils such as tho oppression 

intemperance and the injustice still present in some of tho laws concerning 
marriage, property and. inheritance ; wc arc to consider these things in our con- 
iercnec and also, to hear of more positive lines of progress such ns tho increnso 
of.bome industries, the new emphasis placed on the physical improvement of tho 
children at school, the attention now given by the university to music nnd 

in ra ntnUnrf C, w:tn’ P r .°. vl8IQn . for . the . protection of animals, and activity 

in dealing with the problems of social vice nnd of begging. Women, sometimes 

nXl in W c ,i-pP^'on mth men relrmcrs, have done much 

thn^Innfpr^n ds thls .J < ; ar - Wc will now turn to tho nctunl work of 

whiph C °mirwnrk ift <bo d,vino blessing nnd inspiration without 

which onr work must bo futile nnd feeble, may be abundantly granted to us all. 


The Annual Report 

thc^M^W 0 ^dresa. Mrs. Kuriyan presented the annual report of : 

the Madias Constituent Conference for the venr 1933-34 The renort. which 
CW^rni Pf°S ress ' stated that there wore SO members during the year on the 

fc? < Commute l bo J«n. 1933 tho General Commitfee elected the 

nroCTamme at lt3 first meeting bold in January, chalked, out the 
Ulemornndum Tr W< nn tije , yea X; -At the second meeting of the Committee tho 
All-Mia WnmL’p pFt ““ 6 Franchise drafted by the Joint Committee of the 
of the WomcnTf TndS ?- C ° : Wo , raen ’s lndi ™ Association nnd National Council 
chances in the mV fussed. Tho General Committee, after making a few 

hi addition to rnnf nn M S dum ' , nc08 P t< ; d >t. The ^following important matters, 
nuuition to routine work, were also dealt with by the Committee. 

for the\lecti t o^to 1 |hp d T?r/aiu an t C, i • Mrs ; Subbaroynn were nominated to the panel 
December 1933 V MS ‘ship of the A. I. W. C. to bo held at Calcutta in 

Mndnm boldine: tho nnS? P a , ased expressing regret at tho Government of 

and 3so another rcsS?, Hon 1 i? e Dcput ? ^'rectress of Public Health in abeyance 
another resolution recommending to tho Department of Education, Madras, 
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to grant scholarships annually to two lady students from Madras Presidency for 
training in the Lady Irwin College, Delhi. 

A study of problems concerning the expansion of elementary and mass education 
was also conducted. The Educational Secretary had prepared the necessary mate- 
rials for the same. In connection with the social work the report stated that a 
model colony for Harijans, called “Krishnampet Gokulam”, in Lloyd’s Road had 
been formed and education was being imparted to the fishermen colony of 100 
families located near the Lady Willingdon Training College in habits of cleanliness 
and orderliness and inducing them to give up drinking and rioting and thereby 
saving them from eviction from the land by government for a period of three years. 

Necessary preliminary work for Leper Relief in the City was undertaken. 
Leprosy being a disease which spreads in an alarming manner as the direct result 
of ignorance and dirt is pre-eminently a social work in which 'tho active co-opera- 
tion of all women is essential for success. Tho financial position of the Consti- 
tuency was satisfactory. After meeting all the expenses there was a balance of 
Rs. 254-14-5. The work during the year was carried on in a spirit of good-will 
and harmony. The report was then adopted. 

Mrs. Kandeth next presented the Treasurer’s report which was also adopted 
and resolutions were next taken up for discussion. 

The following two resolutions wero moved from the chair and carried 

“Tho Madras Constituent Women’s Conference places on record its grateful 
appreciation of the glorious service that has been rendered to the whole world and 
particularly to India and to India’s womanhood by late Dr. Annie Besant, and 
expresses its feeling of profound sorrow and the irreparable loss to the country by 
her demise.” 

This Conference welcomes tho release of Mrs. Margaret Cousins, one of the found- 
ers of tho Conference. 


Tribute to Ram Mohon Roy 
Dr. Mutlmlakshmi Eeddi next moved the following resolution 
“This Conference pays its respectful and grateful homage to Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy during his eeutenary celebration for his inestimable service to humanity, to his 
country and to tho cause of Indian womanhood in particular and appeals to tho 
public to subscribe liberally towards his memory.” 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi said that as the courageous champion of the women's 
causo Raja Ram Mohan Roy had surpassed any reformer, ancient or modern. At 
this time when not a single woman in the east nor in ths west, conld raise her 
voice against the oppressive customs to which women were subjected to, he had 
dared to challenge his own sex to prove thnt women were in any way inferior to 
men, and that women deserved a belter treatment at their hands. Equally strong 
nnd convincing was his stand against poligamy and child-marriage. In his will, he 
had stated that if any one of his heirs married more than one wife, he should bo 
disinherited of his property, His essay on tho “ancient rights of females” showed 
that if he had lived long enough he would have reformed the Hindu Law of In- 
heritance so as to give a share to the wives, to the widows and to the daughters 
from their ancestral property. WheD we, women, wero now in a position to demand 
equal opportunities and equal citizen rights and adequate representation in the 
future constitution of their country, it wa3 incumbent on them, nay it was their 
sacred duty, to express their love nnd gratitude, and reverence, to that great perso- 
nality who was the first to raise the banner of revolt on their behalf against all 
oppressive customs that hamper the women’s progress. 

The resolution, after being seconded, was carried amidst cheers. 

Education 

The next resolution adopted by the Conference ran as follows 

“The Conference reviews with great joy and satisfaction the opening of the Lady 
Irwin College for Homo Science at Delhi and regards this Sas the most important 
step forward in tho educational progress of the whole of India and calls upon the 
women of India to give their whole-hearted support and to assist 
this college in every way, viz., (a) by giving wide publicity to the aims and 
objects of the college; lb) by sending students to it ; (c) by influencing educational 
bodies to secure posts for the graduates from this college, and (d) by providing 
adequate endowment fundB for the College,” 

. 38 
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Miss M. F. Prager moved the resolution on elementary and mass education. The 
resolution ran as follows 


“This Conference urges upon the Government tho great need of Education for 
the masses and strongly recommends the immediate introduction of compulsory 
Elementary Education for both boys and girls, as well as tho creation of greater 
facilities for adult education.” 

Sho said that tho resolution was comprehensive in its contents. It was an 
Important subject in which they were very much interested. Tho women’s 
movement could help the spread of elementary education a great deal. Elementary 
education was in fact a woman’s problem. There were Beveral aspects of elementary 
education which a woman could successfuly tackle and she appealed to the delegates 
to bestow great care and attention to tho subject. Elementary education, the 
speaker said in conclusion., could not make much progress unless thero waB a 
teaching order of women inspired by religion and love willing to take tho work of 
the education of children. 

Mrs. Ramamurthi and Mrs. Chida explained the importance of tho resolution in 
Tamil aud Urdu, after which tho proposition was passed unanimously. 

Women Franchise 

Mrs. Dadhaboi next moved : 


“(a) This Conference supports the Memorandum II of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. 

“(b) This Conference unanimously demands non-communa) electorate and tho 
maximum voting strength for women. 

“( c ) This Conference strongly recommends thnt a training for efficient citizenship 
should be instituted as a course of studies in all educational institutions.” 

In moving the resolutions, Mrs. Dadhaboi explained at length the demands 
made in the Memorandum II of the All-India Women’s Conference. Tho memo- , 
randum stated that, though they felt strongly that adult franchise was the best 
method of enfranchising men and women on a basis of equality, they would agree 
to certain temporary measures until such time ns universal adult suffrage could bo 
introduced. It strongly recommended (1) thnt literacy (ability to read and writo 
m any language) . should be substituted for the higher educational qualifications 
proposed in the White Paper, for voters to both Provincial legislatures and Federal 
.Legislatures and (b) women of 21 years of age and over bo enfranchised in all 
urban areas. The memorandum strongly objected to tho election of women to the 
Federal Assembly from. the Provincial Legislatures by the indirect syBtem of elec- 
tion and also to the principle of reservation of seats for women in the Provincial 
and Federal Legislatures. The memorandum further submitted that a system of 
irancniso and representation based upon the communal electorates and interests ns, 
proposed in tho Whttc Paper would be highly detrimental to the progress of the 
Indian people ns a whole and to that of women in particular. They stand united 
in their demand for a syBtem of Joint Electorates and record their ■ protest against 
the Communal Award as it would introduce tho poison of communalism into tho 
now united rankB of the women of Indin. 

?' Rt , cd these .were their essential demands and hoped that a strong 
public opinion would bo created in this direction. 

.a, a7i .Rcconded the proposition. She said that property qualifications 
should also bo maintained. She whole-heartedly supported tho proposal thnt wives 

laJ!. 1 a,! 7 ?. j 0U oi. have votes on the basis of the property qualifications 
now'befor^tho House 10 Ba ' d Bil0 difrer °d from the first part of tho resolution 

T>r ,n f at™ pp ?I tc , d thc ^solutions in a Tamil speech. . . 

nil Rcddi said that th6re should bo equality of status m 

Property qualifications would lead to complications. 

Tim' f oPP^d the principle of reservation of scats. 

against three P Th* °L th ,° rc s°iution was Passed by n large majority of forty votes 
against three. Tho second and third parts were carried unanimously. 

Protection of Children 

Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadass moved the following resolutions :~ 

iu Bcclf Ca fact n oHcs dr nmLr ty 'i Iitl i° fa t°7 B of 5.. yoars old ttnd upwards are engaged 
ones under deplorable conditions in small, dirty, over-crowded and 
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unventilated rooms for about 12 or 13 hours a day for which they receive about 
1 or 2 annas, this Conference calls upon the Government to immediately pass a Bill 
forbidding the employment of children under 12 years of age in these factories. 

“(b) This Conference calls upon the Government to amend the Madras Childrens’ 
Act of 1920 Section 29 Clause I, A and D by adding the words “Cruelty” and 
“Immorality” respectively as a cause for depriving the parent or guardian of the 
custody of the Child. This Conference whole-heartedly supports the ‘Girls’ Protec- 
tion Bill’ now before the Assembly.” 

Mrs. Abdul Wahab Sahed Bukari seconded the resolutions which were then 
unanimously passed. 

Social Reform 

Tho following resolutions were then put from the chair and carried : 

“(a) This Conference reiterates its former resolutions appealing to all concerned 
to remove the social disabilities of the 60 -calIed Depressed ClasseB. 

“(b) This Conference rejoices that Gandhiji has resolved to devote his time and 
energy to the removal of the curse of untouchability and calls upon tho women of 
tho country actively to co-operate with him in this campaign. 

“(c) This Conference whole-heartedly gives its support to the Temple-Entry Bill 
now beforo the Legislative Assembly. 

This Conference thanks the Government for having supported the Sarda Act and 
appeals to the members of the Assembly and Government to amend this Act so as 
to prevent and penalise Child Marriage. 

‘‘This Conference strongly protests against the Bills now before the Legislative 
Assembly seeking to amend and repeal the Child Marriage Restraint Act and recom- 
mends that representatives of organised Women’s Associations should bo invited 
to express their opinion on these Bills. 

“This Conference reiterates its former resolutions urging reform of the Marriage 
LawB so ns to bring about equality in marital relationships in the Hindu commu- 
nity and hence supports Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill now before the Assembly. 

“The Conference urges upon the Government to pass immediate legislation giving 
adequate rights of inheritance to women and supports the Widows’ Maintenance 
Bill now before the Assembly. 

“Gambling— (a) This Conference whole-heartedly condemns gambling of any typo 
and on any scale, public or private.” 

“Cinema— (b) This Conference calls upon the authorities to appoint on the 
Board of Censors a sufficient number of members with expert knowledge of child 
psychology, to avoid tho increasing number of those cinema shows which are inju- 
rious to the mental and moral development of the youth of the country.” 

Support tor Swadeshi 

Moved by Srimati Kamala Menon and seconded by Mrs. Subhadramma, tho 
following resolution was carried : 

“This Conference reiterates its former resolution that while placing on record its 
appreciation of the work already done, it calls for increased effort in the support 
of indigenous industries (Swadeshi) such as band-spinning, weaving, and all other 
cottage industries. 

Physical Education 

Mrs. V. E. Graham moved and Mrs. Tiivali seconded the following resolutions 
which were carried unanimously : — 

“This Conference reiterates before the public the vital necessity for public parks 
and playgrounds for children in the city.” 

“This Conference gives its whole-hearted support to all schemes for the exten- 
sion of physical education in all the schools and colleges of this Presidency.” 

She stated that the Government had taken steps to train girls as physical in- 
structors in girls’ schools and was doing its best to awaken an interest in tho 
subject. The co-operation of tho public was also essential and intelligent, 
enthusiastic and educated girls should come forward to get themselves trained. 

Sister Subbalakshmi Ammal made an impassioned appeal to revive some of 
the games practised in tho homes of Hindu women in ancient days. In India 
some exercises were associated with religion and if these revived, the general health 
of the girls in their schools would surely improve. 

The resolution was then accepted unanimously 
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Other Resolutions 

Mrs. Chowriappa in moving the following resolution said that in other countries 
it would be very easy to enact legislation and getting things done. But in India 
tno (government was a party and the speaker was afraid that these could not get 
any support from the Government. 

Temperance Issuing license to intoxicating drugs — This conference totally 
condemns the practice of issuing license to the vendors dealing in intoxicating 
drugs aud urges upon the Government and the public to support prohibition. 

The resolution was next adopted. 

resolution were then adopted without any discussion. ' 

• . Conference thanks the University of Madras for appointing Women Spc- 

cm “^?. t0 deliver extension lectures in Domestic Science and in Indian Music. 

Conference congratulates the Government for the institution of a special 
court to prevent Cruelty to Animals. 

and girls in °m ora f da Up ° a tbe P ubbc urgent need for a Home for women 
IcgSaUon^to^chec^puff^begging. th ° Qovernment for tho P aBsin S of immediate 

Bibth Control 

nf iv?!* 3 /%! 0r r^ Crenca . tbcn .adopted a resolution authorising tho general committeo 
in nil Conference to appoint a sub-committee to study the question of birth-control 
possible 8 aspectB nnd t0 Bubm!t > tB findings to the general committeo db soon as 

Traffic ih Women 

Mndrna xrfJ-\o Reddi then presented a report of tho working of tho 

Madras Vigilanco Association. In tho course of tho report it was stated 

in pinsinn- ^dh the help of tho Government and the police department 

0VGr r 2 m bo V 8 . ca °f traffic without any adverse reactions of public opinion 
t tiprr If \i,p B lU i° u'J.ury to the inmates as possible. By the constant, watchful* 
rc nnonpfi I!? 1 "? 18 } laa ensured that the houses which were closed were not 

w!lC tn afterwards. It has tried to assist such of the victims of traffic who aro 

rinrinrr a Z al themselves of assistance ; (I) by the offer of personal assistance 
assistancrT l™ h tLn hoUSO , Tisitali ™ , of the lady workers ; (2) by the offer of 
noli™ nlii™ . /a! l ad ^ "'orkcra at the timo of tho person of the inmato by direct 
Seine drawn ’ inii h y ^ 30 „ 0 P eni "S of a shelter for girls who arc threatened with 

M bS°i»to „£S5i life 14 ’ by ,or - - ”““" B 

trnctivcbcsB^nf ia 1)0 “bribed in part to tile Absence of Ibo at* 

capablo women 25, d P arti ? to the absence of au adequnto number of 

nv?iich should T. b 9 pressing need therefore is, for n women’s homo 

workers The a rcBC ?° bo| ne) and for trained and sympathetic 

cult if not imnniPrnin 0 ^ r ou R^ l . t to help in this. Further progress is diffi- 

men't and mninC™' W'thout financial help from the public for tiie establish- 
Mndras c itv nnd C wi i° J , l , bG ^ome. Such a houso in Madras may servo both 
provisions It thn < Ai>?°«w! > i tbe n5 ?/ USBl1 towns also. Tho working of tho rescuo 
Tho public in' HfndFno , upon tbo . successful functioning of such a home, 
public shame and nt , ’11’^. tato , has come to realise that tho brothels arc n 

hnve not v C t realiserf^ih ? nd t lnt S'tls nn d women should bo protected, but they 
and vice could be^pfnrn,^ 1 *, 1 - w °? 10 “ J who , aro mostly victims of men’s depravity 
PrinciX of .nnraK^ ho' tra,nc , d and n,nde « B eful members of tho society. , 
pure, it is imuoss?hla fS ~l vc to f l)0 , enforced irrespective of sex. Unless men nro 
denote the csSSmon nf L™ mci1 to be purc - nB naturally tho impuro man signify or 
equal and high BtSt&TSp^for'totRcSf- Tbftt * W ° UP ° D 
,» •" Harijan Uplift 

She suited 'thaf^nUnA^rr 01 '^'* tbc . rc P° r t of the MadraB, Harijana Seva Sangha. 
the main item of cxrendii^rn' r.a 0 ™ work bad becn'ldono in the past year and 
and girls. Another ia™ 17° v '?. 8 t lc Payment of scholarship to poor Harijan boys 

in those areas to promote amnn* f£l 8 - tbc , VIBlt of cboricB and organising of meetings 
promote among tho inmates a sense of cleanliness. 
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Leper Relief 

Mrs. K.uriyan spoke on the Leper Relief Work done in the city. The City 
Leper League Council had started two clinics, one at Pernmbur and another at 
Tripiicane. A survey had been made and it was estimated that there were more 
than twenty-thousand persons suffering from leprosy in the city. Ignorance was 
the main cause of the spread of the disease. The Council’s main wort would be the 
education of the people on the first symptoms of this dreadful disease and for this 
purpose they need money and they need as many women workers as possible. Tho 
‘ Leper Day” had been organised to be held on the 4th of November with a view to 
collect funds. Tho speaker appealed to the citizens of Madras to respond whole- 
heartedly to the appeal of the Leper Council. 


The seventh session of the Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was held nt 
Ellore on the 4th. November under the presidentship of Dr. (Mrs). Muthulalcshmi 
Reddi. The whole hall was packed to its utmost capacity with delegates and 
visitors. About two hundred delegates from several districts of tho Andhra 

country came to take part in the conference, the largest contingent being from East 
Godavari. 

Miss. F. Peter, Reception Committee Chairman, after welcoming the 

delegates to the conference first referred to the death of Mrs. Besant, one 

of the world’s greatest persons and said that her death was an 

irreparable loss to India and Indian women. Bliss Peter then snid that the 
necessity and importance of female education Beemed to have been realised 
by our countrymen and women in a larger degree than before, but tho progress in 
that direction was not nt all satisfactory. There were not enough girls’ schools and 
women’s colleges. It was necessary that a separate allotment should be made in 
the budget every year for femalo education. Zamindars and wealthy persons should 
come forward with donations for the spread of education among girls. Most of the 
Indian women were ill terate and steeped in ignorance. It was their duty to eduento 
them. Female education should bo national in character and must be in harmony 
with our civilisation and traditions. Western civilisation should not be their ideal 
but they might adopt such things from the West as would not be in conflict with 
their civilisation. The aim of education was not merely intellectual development ; 
bodily health, good character, patriotism and belief in God were to be acquired by 
education. Inaian girls should be taught physiology, hygiene, domestic economy, 
moral sctenco ana such other subjects. It was also necessary to teach 

them music, sowing and other handiwork by which they could earn their 

livelihood. 

Continuing, she said that India was in a deplorable condition on account of 
caste differences, communal hatred, untouchability. child marriages and other social 
evils. It was a mutter of gratification that tho Inaian national leaders were making 
every effort to remove untouchability which was showing signs of decline. But 

communal differences were being strengthened by communal conferences like Vysya 

and Kamma Conferences. As long ns these communal differences and other social 
evils continued to exist, there could be no real national life and patriotism. Child 
marriages, sho said, were on decrease on account of the Borda Act but if tho objects 
of the Act were to be fully achieved, their help and co-operation were absolutely 
necessary. Even in the matter of other social reforms no progress could bo made 
without the active cooperation of women. If they had the welfare of the nation nt 
heart they should devote themselves to the cause of social reform. In every town 
and village they should organise associations and spend their leisure in socinl ser- 
vice. Continuing the speaker said that among the Hindus women occupied an inferior 
position in the matter of inheriting property. Ordinarily, it was the man but not 
the woman that got a sbnre in the property, Women were dependent on others 
for their livelihood and could not afford to live Independently. No doubt, some 
efforts wero being made to improve the condition of - women in this respect by some 
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8UDnQrfrfl°hv Ps p a p. s!al ' f ssemb, y bat tb °y would materialise (only if they wore 
supported by the determined co-operation ■ of women. 

rcadnn^RmyJ ■J ja ^ s J im J_narasamtna, Joint Secretary of the Reception Committee, 

in the cause nf'rni-r 3 m Te ugu welcoming the President and eulogiBing her services 
cause ot Indian woman-hood. 

Out fc her BnLh‘ Vice-President of the Reception Committee, also read 
appealed ?n Tnr!?nn C ? m ' ng . t ^° P^ esi dcnt at > d delegates in the course of which sho 
educate children ^ won J eQ f° owake and fight for their rights and privilegea, and to 
grievances. 6D c0ra P u * 80rl *y and to try to be self-dependent for redressing their 

Srimathi D. Kamalaratnam then read out the annual report which was adopted. 

Resolutions 

^solutions prepared by the Subjects’ Com- 

A n nje°BpBnn tn > C m l } do P tcd resolutions of condolence touching tho deaths of Dr. 
appreciation ’n f 3 £ aharal ]> of Pithapumm and Mr. V. J. Patel and recorded its 
referred to tho L« 7? Bervi( - e f rendered by them to the country. Tho conference 
appreciation of ,, t ® nar y . ce,cbratI ? a of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, expressed its grateful 
cXd u on (he mi ji o°ble services rendered to Indian womanhood by him and 
■>LU upon the public to subscribe liberally to his memorial. 

Compulsory Primary Education 

math I ° i'- j” K res 0 ' u t i o n proposed by Srimathi B. Scetabai and seconded by Sri- 

“As it ■V la [f m,na < was carried unanimously : 
neiv reform!. „r n i:!iL 0i V 1 ® Government to make people literate inasmuch as tho 
the Provincin? riffn u nderstood by the illiterate people, this conference requests 
any further ?5iL men i and 0< j a boards a, 'd municipalities to introduco without 
throughout tbn rminfr „ and co . tn l? u!sor y Primary education in every town and villago 
which in the nrinmr!^! appointing women as teacherB in all tho primary schools, 
urges thni P^,i? ar ? B tage should bo common both to boys and girls. It further 

and appliances and °ihni \°h l t ’ e liberalI y provided with all the requisite apparatus 
increased to rpcm powers of the Inspecting stall should bo substantially 
incessanrngitation nn.iMn 011 ? ° f - “ ct i 0 «- It exhorts tho public to carry on 
Srimathi if p- V thc abovo 18 achieved.” 
urging on thn am l na P, ro P° se ^ a ud T. Rajeswarmma seconded a resolution 

the districts r??' and th0 P ublic tha "eed of. high schools for girls in all 
Eaksbminarasammn Rnntf^i Fc< :? nciar y schools in all the taluks. Srimathi S. 

a spoke at Ieugth supporting the resolution which was carried. 

. Women's College for Andhradesa 

a resol uti on^was passed^rcciuesTin r? t m. 0 ? r >! ° ’ Beconded b y, D - BamalaUhmamma, 
establish a Womens f’nlir.S2 U ^ t, » K 1 Government and the Andhra University to 
early date to cmSum™ . - Bultabic ceatre in Andhra Desa at a very 

Resolutions ° f W0 ? Cn , in Alldhra Co- 

tton for all subjects ir irnmAnfS?!? 1 V ?£ nac ^ lnr , i i be made the medium of mstruc- 
Ianguage and tibnt Hindi hp D ^ r if Bcbocds ' tbat English should be taught ns a second 
ferences and \^Sa£ ttC , rf T PUl8 ? ry 1 uh i cct ' nnd that i in all local con- 
rccommcnding to th^> Vffnpniinn io du d < as ^ ar as Possiblo in vernacular and 

knowledge of Telueu ns im:no!w'P!? )ar «- lent tbo employment of women having a good 
Desa in preference^ immmtS officers in the elementary schools in Andhra 
lishment of special schools 6 rmnnPi Dg qualifications in English and the cstnb- 

aduhs for a profession^ educatl0I i aB wcl1 a * vocational so ns to train 

women’s education centre with »ho ifPi C0 1 r ? cd women’s asociations to organise adult 
Tho Conference caflcd ‘ hcip of ‘? c , aI boatds a " d municipalities, 
m each districts and reauSued inn women of Al >dhra Desa to organise subconstituency 
and recommended the ndraiR=inn nf T? a ! ds t0 ,K‘ ve grants in aid to national schools 
board and aided schools Tbo rLP anjnn f b °y s aud bM« into all tho municipal, 
award scholarships to girls whn W ? B requested by another resolution to 

The Conference alsn’odnnTP? „ , , 8t , l J dtmta of Sanskrit College, 
of physical culture in solinnlPPnm^ ' 1101 ' 8 rec °mmending compulsory introduction 
conducted In schools were mndl Dg Up ? 1 ? raaDn B cr8 of schools to see that prayer 
urging upon the men and i tom r ° j ? t0 P U P' ,B of all religious beliefs and 

women of India to encourago and support indigenous 
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industries bv using Swadeshi goods. The Conference congratulated tho All India 
Women’s Conference on haring established In Delhi a Central College to teach 
domestic science to women to do research in Indian education and recommended 
that the Department of Education should send Andhra students to be trained in 
the College as teachers. 

The Government and the Andhra University were requested to provide more 
seats for women medical students in the Vizag Medical College and a women’s 
section in the Medical College hostel attached to the College and also to liberally 
provide scholarschips to women students, so as to encourage women’s medical 
education. 

Support to Memorandum in beffrms 

Srimathi D. Kamalaratnamma moved and Srimathi A. Bhasakramms seconded 
that this Conference wholeheartedly support the memorandum presented by the there 
great Indian nationaljwomen’s associations, namely, the All-India Women’s Conference, 
the Women’s Indian Association and the N. O. W. I. before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee regarding the Indian women’s rights and privilegs in the new 
reform schemo ana express its complete arrangement with the opinion expressed by 
the elected representatives of the above there institutions, namely, Srimathi Raiakumari 
Amritakur, Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi and Sheriffs Hamid Ali before the Select 
Committee on the Indian reforms”. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Enforcement of Sarda Act 

Srimathi D. Kamalaratnamma moved and Srimathi P.'Sundaramma seconded that 
“This Conference appeals to the people to form vigilance committees in every town 
and villago and carry on propaganda regarding tho benefits that accrue by putting 
the Sarda Act in full force and thus put a stop to child marriages in the country, 
and requests the Government to empower the Magistrates to prevent child marriages 
to remove the clause demanding Rs. 100 as security from the complainant in 
such case and to enact that every marriage should be registered”. The resolution 
was passed. 

Resolutions were adopted appealing to parents to tenable their widowed daughters 
to prosecute higher studies compulsorily, to get such of their daughters married 
again if they did not attain their puberty compulsorily in their own houses and to 
provide every opportunity to those widows who. did not like to marry again to do 
social service ana other patriotic work and urging tho public very strongly to put 
an immediate end to tho purdah system which was quite detrimental to the spread 
of education among women and quite injurious to their bodily health. 

Eradicating Untouchabidity 

Tho Conference resolved that untouchability should be completely eradicated and 
the so-called untouchnbles should be allowed to work in the houses of the Caste- 
Hindus as coolies and servants, and appeals to the public to throw open to the 
Harijans all the wells and tanks. 

Tho Conference requested the Legislative Assembly to enact that women should 
inherit a share of their husbands’ or parents’ property and also to pass the Bill of 
Harbilas Sarda on the anvil of tho Assembly regarding tho right of inheritance of 
widows. Tho Conference appealed to the public to found in as many centres as 
possible Sarannlayams for unprotected children and emphasised tho necessity of put- 
ing into operation tho Brothels’ Act in all the towns in Andhra Desa, of forming 
committees to detect such crimes and of establishing leagues for the protection of 
rescued girls and women. 

Reduction of Land Tax 

Srimathi If, Kamalamma moved and Srimathi it. Sundaranvna seconded a re- 
solution that in the interests of tho country and the nation to reduce tho enhanced 
land taxes and to collect them at half rate this year in view of the economic de- 
pression, fall in the price of paddy and the miserable condition of the ryots and it 
was carried. , „ . 

Srimathi P. Yenhatasubbamma proposed and Srimathi T. Rajeswararama se- 
conded that tho local bodies should extend their financial help in the matter of rural 
reconstruction as tho welfare of the country was mainly dependent on tho welfare 
of tho villages. It was parsed unanimously. 
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The Conference passed a number of other resolutions appealing to the people to 
insure only m tho Swadeshi Companies, etc. 

Birth-control Resolution Rejected 

Much discussion took place on the resolution relating to birth-control. Srimnthis 
D, Kamalarntnamma, A. Bhaskaramma and others supported it, whilo Srimathis 
Duvvun Subbamma, Varnasi Alivelu Mangamma and others opposed it. When tho 
samo was put to vote, it was lost. 


Divorce Resolution Withdrawn 

Tho last resolution requesting the legislature to pass an not invalidating the 
marriage of a minor girl, in case her husband was found to bo a eunuch, or a 
lunatic or a leper and legalising tho divorce by a wifo of her husband when ho 
was putting her to untold troubles, was, after a long discussion, withdrawn nnd not 
pressed to vote. 

The President, in her concluding remarks, strongly advised the women to study 
and think over every question that affected their sex for themselves and give thoir 
votes according to tho dictates of their conscience without being, led away by tho 
opinion of others. She pointed out that customs and manners should bo changing _ 
in consonance with tho times. Sho made a fervent appeal to thorn to act up to the 
various resolutions passed in tho conference. She expressed her hoart-felt thanks to 
tho Reception Committeo for tho honour dono to her. 


Tamil Nadu Women’s Constituent Conference of tho All-India Women’s Confe- 
rence took placo m tho Foulkes Hall, Salem on tho 4th. November. A largo 
number of ladies wero present. 

t v, Ann £ h ,l r m an , 0 ^ t ho Reception Committee, Mrs. Rajaiak T)a Paul, welcomed 
«c CS t n j- a Bbort s Pcech in the course of which she stated that the educated 
thev ahnnM J 70 ” 1011 . ow ed a BJf at duty to their less fortunate sisters whom 

hnr r !S PJ2 gre ? B ^ery direction. They must remember, she added, 

wero to rifAnA n C °An tu' a abovo tbo cv ?. o£ its overage womanhood nnd if they 
Shi th™ f^ a nn ^ ,0 t " , i he i'!?. men c ° m P r I lsln B it, should be very progressive.. 

Vichand wnrK J H- lad - lcs ^ lh f re ? In the Conference to take to such ser- 
vice and work for the amelioration of the lot of Indian women at large. 

Expansion of Elementary Education 

Lalmi urced r unon li ?ha t i? iC | 1 i W 5 ? P r °P°9ed by Miss Wn and seconded by Shri 
inc tho ccfucalionnl 0 tbo TnrniUdistricte, tho great need for expand- 

fforv eiementftrv rcJnonHnn C «*^ or tlie maBB C3 and lhv necessity to introduce corapul- 

ndul^education^n IhnVnH B «, < !? tion o£ Government to tho inadequate facilities for 
that direction Mrs ffAAr D re T UCBte d for greater facilities being provided in 
this motion. ’ ’ J ar,a h D. Paul proposed and Shri Madhnviammal seconded 

mad? compulsorv 0 for^vwn C< * Ka . ora \. tra l nin K based on spritnal ideals should bo 

s,w,r|i istesisa rja"* 6hri I “- i,ro "" d 

appealing to local bo°Jir U mn lA^ Masilamani of Trichy seconded a resolution 
school c&ldrcn. C - 8 -° raabc a< dequtvto provision for playgrounds and pnrks for 

i nepccdon A A hool' chifdrA 8 fnr K t, Government to . reintroduco the system of medical 
Mrs. Whitehead ■ dtcn for boys and girls was proposed by Mrs. Batch and 

tho"^OTernmen S t°Gid’s Hieh of r. Government to tho need for providing 

meat wiri s High School and tho Queen Alexandra Hospital for Women 
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and Children, Salem, with more suitable and up-to-date buildings at as early a date 
as possible. 

The District Boards of Tamil Nadu were then called upon, by the next 
resolution, to. establish secondary schools for girls as was done in Malabar and 
Kistna District Boards. Mrs, C. R. Odaijar moved the proposition which Mrs. 
Jesudasan of Trichy seconded. 

Demand for Equal Rights of Citizenship 

The next resolution which Mrs. T. M. Chintiaiya Pillai moved and which Mrs. 
Whitehead seconded, requested Government to embody a clause in the ensuing refor- 
med constitution of India giving men and women equal rights of citizenship and 
failing nbont suffrage, it was suggested that the recommendations of the Lothian 
Committee bo adopted to determine the voting strength of Indian women. All the 
above resolutions were adopted. 

Birth Control 

The Conference then discussed a matter of present-day interest about which there 
was some controversy, in the resolution which stated that the conference viewed 
with satisfaction the proposal of tho Madras Government to spread the knowledge 
of the means of regulating tho size of families but considered that safeguards were 
to be taken to impart that knowledge only to those who needed it. Mrs. Whitehead 
proposed it and Mrs. C. R. Odayar seconded it. Mrs. R. V. V. Thatbacharinr and 
Mrs. Parvsthi Ammal, opposed the motion along with some other ladie3. Eventually 
votes were taken and tho motion was passed by a majority of votes, 54 voting 
for and 45 against it. 

Mrs. C. R. Odayar then proposed a resolution of condolence at tho passing away 
of Dr. Annie Besant who had done yeoman’s service to the cause of Indian woman 
The resolution was passed ncm con all standing. (From the “Hindu”, Madras). 


Ik Hyderabad Womens Conference 

Tho seventh annual conference of the Women’s Association Hyderabad, (Deccan), 
was held at Hyderabad on tho 4tb. November, 1933. The proceedings were held in 
purdah, the Press being accommodated in an adjacent room. Mrs,. Tasker, request- 
ed the Rani of PnDannapett to take the ebair. After offering felicitations to. the 
Nizam on tho birth of a grandson, the Anjuman girls next sang the Statu National 
Anthem, composed in Persian, by H. E. H. the Nizam, the audience standing. 

In tho course of her presidential address the Rani of Papannapctt paid a com- 
pliment to the work which was being done by the Committee. Quoting Mnnu’s 
saying that. “Where women are honoured there the gods dwell”, the President refer- 
red to distinguished historic figures such as Chand Bibi and Analyn Bai and con- 
cluded that women were not meant to be cribbed, cabined and confined, for 
woman’s progress was man’s progress. She stressed that it was necessary for 
the members of the Hyderabad Ladies’ Association to work for the mental, physical 
and moral progress of tho women of the State. The Annual Report of the Associa- 
tion wns then read in Urdu by Mrs. Hussain Ali Eban, Honorary Secretary and 
in English by Mrs, M. K. Pillai, Joint Secretary. 

Resolutions were then adopted requesting for legislation to prevent child mar- 
riage, requesting tho Women’s Association to help in procuring teachers for train- 
ing in kindergarten at tho Model Primary School or at the St. George’s Prepara- 
tory Department and emphasising tho need for a hostel for girl students. A motion 
wns also adopted requesting to the Government to remember the need of Purdah 
women for fresh air and recreation and requested them to allot places for this pur- 
pose in tho crowded areas of the City. 

With the President’s concluding remarks, the conference terminated. 
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the Indian National Social Conference 


The session of the Indian National Social Conference met on the 29th. December 
at the Pachiappa's Hall, Madras under the presidency of Mr. (?. K. Dcvadhar of 
Poona. The first session of the Conference was held in 1836 in Madras and it went 
on meeting from year to year till a few years ago ‘when for some reasons it ceased 
to function.’ Attempts wero made this year to revive the Conference and they led to 
tho present sessions being held. 

A largo number of delegates and visitors, including many ladies, from different 
parts of India, were present at the Conference hall. Among those present were tho 
Lord Bishop of Madras, Sir V. Ramesam, Messrs. C. Y. Chintamani, T. R. Venka- 
tarama Sastri, Hridaynath Kunzru, M. Ramachandra Rao, M. BalnBnndaram Naidn, 
P. Varadnrajulu Naidu, E. Yinayaka Rao, Ramnswami Sivan, K. V. Sesha Iyengar, 
V. Yenkatasubbaiya, V. Rama Iyengar, 0. B. Rama Rao, Basheer Ahmed Sayeed, 
V. M. Rnmaswami Mudaliar, M. C. Rajah, 0 Kandaswami Chctti, K. G. Sivaswami 
Aiyar, S. R. Venkataraman, Mrs. Dadabai, and Mrs. Alamelumangathayarammal. 
Some workers connected with the Ramakrishna. Mission, Mylapore, and the Salva- 
tion Army were also present. 


Welcome Address 

Mt. C. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, Chairman of the Reception Committee, wel- 
comed tho delegates and visitors.. In tho course of his welcome address, ho said that 
the Indian Social Conference which was inaugurated in 1887 was meeting regularly 
till a few years ago, when for some reasons which it was neither profitable nor 
necessary to. canvass, it ceased to function. Many felt that an institution so closely 
associated with illustrious personalities and which they built up with great hopes 
should not be allowed to disappear together if anything could be dono to salvage it, 
and that no place was more appropriate for its rejuvenation than the city of its 
birth. Others were of opinion that though some of tho social workers could como 
together to refresh themselves at the fount of humanity which gavo those organisa- 
tions its vital energy, nnd to compare notes about the methods, in so far ns they 
wero common, with their fellow labourers in the neighbouring .fields. It was further 
recognised that most of these organisations were provincial organisations not in a 
position to 6pcak for India as a whole on such subjects as the Temple Entry Bill 
™ i. a it t °j-'° 151,1 which were being considered by tho Central Legislature, or on 
such All-India questions ns purdah, and women’s rights in property. Theso latter 
views prevailed ultimately, and even the doubters had joined tho Itecoption Com- 

assembled* tliere tfiat fJny! 1 ‘ 8 ™ 11 51 » *eso circumstances that they wore 

ihJ r °ihnf' n a p hJ,n ? few . 5°?°,™’ observations. Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar said 

tim rfnTrta “ l £ce grateful for the measure of success which had attended 

. predecessors in the field. They were meeting under less difficult 

arcumstnoccs than what the great pioneers had to face when they began their 

Opposition fn £ .™ h0 ? roblc f n sot to them had lost some part of their difficulty. 

flea ' vo y a fi e t to higher education for women, to widow re-marriages 
r ad a dwindled in strength. All these hopeful features 
dcvotcd P fnhonrn n? 1 .W.S?’ c0 “tinued the speaker, were all the result of the 
Ckinfemneo shnnH h Mh T °- f i. tho movement ; and ho did not wiBh that the 
raUon nnd nrniWnlf * 10 Y ork without paying their tribute of reverential admi- 
Mnhadev Qov^nd Pn d n^n°. tb ^ ra ’ 8 P e ®!, n,1 y , to Dewan Bahadur Rnghunath Rao, .to 
Aiyar to confine ^ ( °^" t " yln .- G ? nc8h Chandavarkar, and to Sir. T. Sndasiva 

nnd who S’-' tb, osc . actively connected with conferences such nB this 

political workers rn^rWr'/ 1 tbe I 00 ! 1 1 ° £ tbo , In tho work dono in tho past, 

assistance from great help and tho movement also had derived great 

Hinduism The t W OHcntnlion which had taken place in tho conception of 

Polity was so intim^fM 0cb Ejection to social changes was that tho Hindu Social 
in the one would shnMer ■ H,n(Iui8m <hat any of the slightest changes 

concerned Hindiw' S pother , and ns most of tho problems of social reform 
chief. It had the 4 ho confusion of social polity and religion did groat mis- 

nact the disastrous effect of driving away many nn ardent and sificere soul 
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from the rook on which this social reform movement should be built, namely., a 
high spiritual outlook on life. To-day, the confusion existed only in a very much 
attenuated form. For this change they were indebted to two great religious orga- 
niations which had done incalculable service to the country, though all might not 
Bee eye to eye with them as regards all their activities. He referred to the Theoso- 
phical Soceity and the Ramabrishna Mission. One might fancy that all had been 
said by him till then made the Conference less necessary than before. But ho 
would make a different view if he had regard to two recent happenings. The poli- 
tical upheaval that- he referred to had thrown out thiDgs of divergent values. It 
had given them not only things of surpassing usefulness, but it had also given them 
the fiery poison of communalism which had destroyed the royal harmony that had 

resulted from decades of strenuous work by the progressives. Farther, their 

opponents of the conservative variety were or noising themselves to an oxtent un- 
known in tho days of the elders. Sanathanists’ conferences were now becoming 
common and their deputations were getting vocal to a degree. Their attempts to 
set the clock back had - to bo met. Only the other day their sisters in Bombay 

rightly thought it necessary to meet to object to the whittling down of the Barda 

Act. They had therefore to be alive and active to present any recrudescence of 
reaction, if for nothing else. He was looking forward to the day in the near future 
when there would be a round-table conference of Sanathanists and reformers, where- 
in, by compromise, an agreed programme of social advance would be formulated. 
He was free to confess to a feeling that a grand opportunity of that sort was lost 
when the Sarda Act was fashioned, owing to the attitude of die-hards on both sides. 

PitOBLEM FOB SOLUTION 

Proceeding, Mr. C. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar Baid “It may be that all our 
energies are now required at the front at which the battle raged till recently. Tho 
concentration there may be unnecessary, nnd some part of the forces may be re- 
leased for action elsewhere. The places of the old problems have been taken by 

new ones which are of equal importance and which are most urgent to-day. I have 
already referred to questions like Temple-entry and divorce. Others like the 
expansion of women’s right in property, the raising of their position in 
schemes of inheritance, and other similar alterations of personal laws, now 
claim our attention. Social purity and suppression of immoral traffic and 

cognate problems of social and moral hygiene are becoming more urgent in view 
of what other countries with which we are coming into closer political con- 
tact are doing. Even our old friend “Temperance” has assumed a new importance. 
Tho reported failure of local option in some parts of this presidency, and America 
getting wet have given a rude shock to those who thought that an effective method 
of combating the evil of drink bad been found, and have necessitated tho devising 
of a new plan of campaign. Further, I think that the time is come when tho term 
“Social Reform” must receive a far more liberal and comprehensive interpretation 
than our fathers gavo to it in the peculiar conditions in which they started their 
work. It must now be equated with everything that makes for the social well- 
being of every citizen, m the manner in wnich that term is understood in other 

countries. Not that it is, altogether, a new view ; even our elders k'ew it, but 

their energies were required nearer homo. Now that a portion of onr energy can 
be diverted, we may make it run along new channels with great benefits. In a sense 
the poor have been, no doubt, always with 'us. But their cry is becomtng moro 
and more insistent and is apt to go unheeded at least as regards tho caste portion 
of it, in the enthusiasm for tho non-caste part. There ;arc as many slums within 
tho pale as outside it, and work there is ns urgent as among the untouchables. 
Better housing conditions and modern methods of helping the needy, such as poor 
homes and asylums for the aged and the infirm, will call for more and closer 
attention than they have received till now. Labour has become, do doubt, vocal, 
but it is not able to effectively assert itself yet. It must be helped to a proper share 
of the world’s goods in an orderly manner lest unguided and unhelped,, it may 
violently break its bonds. In a country whero caste still determines one’s profession 
to a large extent it is not altogether a question for the economist only, as it may 
nppear at first sight. Problems of sanitation and hygiene — both personal nnd civic 
— will have to be faced and solved quickly if the new aggregation of human3 in' 
unthought of forms are not to produce undesirable social wastage and loss of so 
cial efficiency. The greater political nnd personal freedom that all expect to come 
soon, nnd the loosening of age-old shackles will produce repurcussions which are 
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not easy to predicate definitely, and those who desire for progress to bo orderly must 
be ever watchful and ready to help and guide. How much of this wider field wo 
should cover immediately is a matter for you to decide. But whatever tho 
extent may be, I am sure that that and similar work will find as many active 
and sincere labourers as that for which the men and women of old toiled”. 

Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar concluded by saying that tho Conference did not 
expect every one of them to take resolutions aB might be passed wholesale. Tho 
omission of auy matter need not necessarily indicate that the Conference was not for 
it. But they should all be agreed on tho principles for which the Conference stood for. 
that was, to free tho social shackles which had outlived usefulness, to remedy all 
social injustices of any sort. Ho hoped that with the co-operation of those present, 
the Conference would end in success. 


Election of President 

. Sir G, Sankaran Nair then proposed Mr. O. K. JDevadhar to take the chair. Ho 
said that vast changes had been witnessed since the Social' Conference wns first 
started in 188G. The main questions that had engaged the attention of social work- 
crS uP * beso days were tho position of the Indian women, the caste system and the 
problem of untouchability. In all these spheres they had advanced far from tho 
condition of those days. Indian women were to-day able to take care of themselves, 
and one had only to go to the Marina in Madras or tho Guiudy raco course or to 
the bazar to see evidence of tho great changes that had taken place. In regard to 
the casto system, the Brahmin rule that obtained till the reforms of 1919, was no 
longer tho fact. The Non-Brahmin caste Hindus were now monopolising tho 
Government. It would be more and more tho case with further extension of the 
franchise. As regards untouchability it was gratifying to see that the leaders of 
the communities concerned were becoming alive to their needs and beginning to 
ciaitn their due rights. It might be asked, if all these were true what need there 
was tor the Social Conference ? His answer was this : reforms which they all stood 
f *u - , 8 . lr , ace brought about wei moro and more coming within the ambit 
ot tneir legislatures. Unless therefore the Gonfercuce and thoso interested in social 
questions educated the masses fully, and agitated persistently to induco the 
c8 . t0 Y e V irn . , tbo P, r °P®F representatives to the legislatures, these reforms 
migtu not be helped forward. For such purpose such conference and organisations 
were necessary. He was sure they would unanimously elect Mr. Devndhar ns their 
tiP,. 1 fl , fclt n0 °, tller argument was necessary to convince them that ho was 
the best fitted person than to say that he was a Mnbrattn. 


Presidential Address 

j“i S . du *? carried. Mr. Devadhnr who was then formally installed in 
the chair, nest delivered the following presidential address 

<h n S ^!.l^ 0rm .u B0 , far in t £' 8 countr y had naturally to direct its attack ngarnst 
fnctnrsnf iLa °« il 0 ?* end conservatism in which all reactionary and onesided 

the l" 110111 ! , advance remained perched but now in my opinion, 

nlncrrl m, n ar , me d when social reform could be freed from that narrow rut and 
tinn in rPtrthlJ. , constructive and less critical piano of social rcconstruc- 

nolitirMiiifl V i C , ri i.-T faa !u bcc '.‘ . labouring without much moral support from the 
caused even s P lnt tho age and the shrinking of distances have 

work! of nr L L.™ ?" ^ change of heart and outlook, which would facilitate tho 
to deal ° £ . tbe Society as a whole. In the past it was quite necessary 

education nhn Iai n e ntary problems of social reform such as sea-voyage, women’s 
rcmarrianpR t',! 0 ” ? £ caste, ^ stopping of infant marriages, promotion of widow 

interdinifg and even inTemwri/ge, " Ud IuttbcriD S thc fl S c of COnEC,lt ’ 

arc liumbwpfl hntouehabiiity and unapproachability still haunts us, but its days 
in ti n or; co of ATnhntm f °r’ n(j! | t i!' )nS i arG unmi BtafeabIy shaken by the most powerful 
to that of a powerful ^ndirenmndons'blast! 11 th ' 3 conncction ’ 1 havo alwa * 8 likc,,cd 
we neglecting work in those nbovo mentioned directions, 

fields and touch U™ 111 ! atlcn tion oir problems that embrace wider 
widening of the mitinnt c? nd i $°P o£ Society. Uic justification for such 
necessity of fiowinp with ® 0cl , n , Reform work lies clearly in the imperative 
g with the world currents of the rapidly advancing tide of what 
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wo call civilization— not necessarily a diseaso according to Edward Carpenter. India 
fortunately has not lagged much behind, though tho inevitable need for social reform 
is recognised by only the socalled educated few— using the phrase in its widest 
sense ; it is a matter of no small surprise, however, that even after a century and 
a half of the spread of English education and contact with Western Culture, 
improvement in evil customs and demoralizing superstitions haB not yet taken 
place on a wider basis, and advanced view or higher thought in social life is to-day 
possibly the luxury of the comparatively small number of those who crowd into 
big cities and towns where reformed life has its attendant evilB as well. 

. We are all increasingly anxious now to lead a higher, purer, _ and truly 
nobler national life, in keeping with the changing ideals of higher social being so 
as to secure advance of our Society along lines of advance of the whole human race 
or humanity. In our search for truth of the science of human society wo may in 
vain expect to-day, at any rate, any guidance to lead us safely to tho goal, becanso 
among the many seekers after scientific truth and foundation for the human 
society, there has not yet been reached any unanimity of principle that 
ought to regulate the conduct of human beings that constitute the society as we 
see it developing to-day. Science has very miserably failed in this direction of 
supplying tho much needed guidance, though its vast, wonderful, and epoch-making 
achievements have surpassed the imagination of even those toiling long in the field 
with great faith nnd expectations. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd in his book “Social Evolution” has elaborately shown 
how Science in various branches of research has proved her impotence to offer any 
acceptable solution of tho rapidly changing social phenomena of the day in various 
fields of human activity like history, religion, etc. Ho observes : “In whatever 
direction wo look, tho attitude presented by Science towards the Social phenomena 
of the day can hardly be regarded as satisfactory.” He further goes on to say in 
very terse language that “yet the social phenomena which are treated under 
the headB of politics, history, ethics, economics, and religion must all be regarded 
ns but the intimately related phenomena of the Science of life under its most com- 
plex aspect.” . . 

If wo go on worrying ourselves with the results of the so-called scientific 
research in the sphere of human society and wait till tho guidance is forthcoming 
wo may have to wait till Doomsdasy. We must, therefore, be prepared for onward 
march to take stock of the progress which society has made bo long with the help 
of historical records in various countries and in different times with special reference 
to the history and institutions of our race ; we would be securing suffeient date 
for us to proceed in that way. Most of our trouble is due to the confusion caused 

by the mingling of the little spheres of religion and Hindu social polity nnd 

political public policy. If we could only avoid this confusion much trouble could 
be saved. I have already suggested in my previous remarks that we must bring 
our work, our social reform work, in line with the other national activities, each one 
working in its own sphere or domain. Politics up till now has attracted tho 
largest attention because, thereby, is afforded a common platform and differences 

with regard to religious or communal interests are reduced to the lowest 

minimum. 


Politics and Social Reform to be Brought in a Line 
Thus, the arena of the politics is more attractive to those that wish to carry on 
their public activity along moro constructive lines, and be least critical. Now wo 
shall have to examine whether the work of fighting, on destrutivo lines, so heroic- 
ally done by the early venerable pioneers in this field is not sufficient and whether 
the time has not come to interpret now the correct scope or sphere of social reform 
in the terms of the changing conditions of the world which are sooner or later 
bound to affect us. This will establish the necessity not only for our familinrity 
with the culture and science of the Western Christian countries but also that 
establishes a clear necessity for a living contact with the growing life under modern 
conditions in the New Far East Countries ns well. India has always been a sourco 
of spiritual inspiration to many of these nations of the world and if now any of 
these nations have to supply any lessons to us it would be our right to receive 
them nnd their duty to give them, though, both the West and the Far East, would 
not desire n cultural separation from Indian spiritual eminence which is her special 
contribution to the world’s happiness, and which is being recognised in an increas- 
ing measure from day to day in fields of religious nnd philosophical thought, H 
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The So-called Depressed Classes and Their Position 

The third large question which should attract our attention is the position in 
the midst of our so-called depressed and suppressed brethren numbering between 
19 to 50 millions. Mahatmaji has done the greatest service to this class directly 
and to the Hindus indirectly by sponsoring their cause, and offering even to fight, 
at the cost of great popularity, the stubborn attitude of the conservatives who, we 
must bo amused to see, are very vocal and loud in their denunciation of the poli- 
tical disabilities under which they labour in their own country and outside, but 
which can scarcely bear any comparison with the existing disabilities to which this 
vast mass of human beings is unwittingly subject, let us say, by the rest of the 
Hindu community. It is, therefore, the duty of the Hindus as also of those in 
whose power it lies to improve their lot in most constructive ways, though such 
improvement is an equal necessity of the vast majority, in common with them, of 
the community at large. But their need has been rendered greater and more urgent 
by the fact of their being ruthlessly subjected to untouchability for generations past 
in the name of religion, contrary to the spirit of humanity, by our orthodox bre- 
thren. Untouchability which is universally condemned by all thinking sections as 
the darkest spot on the fair face of exalted Hinduism, is doomed for ever. But our 
business as social reformers is to see that no wrong emphasis is put by any of tho 
parties immediately concerned on any wrong principles, nnd true constructive work 
is taken up as a lever to lift them with special reference to the eradication of un- 
touchability and unapproachability. Here in southern India in some parts, some 
roads around some shrines are barred against these human being whercaB they are 
open for dogs nnd donkeys to tread upon. And I know it, as a matter of fact, that 
while a demand was made to higher authorities to close down some of the roads 
opened by municipalities round some temples, the grounds put forth were that 
they became polluted for the worshippers to cross over them after bath in the tanks 
outside tho temple area, on the other side of the road, because the depressed classes 
arc allowed to tread upon them, while no objection wbb taken to their - being tram- 
pled upon by objectionable and dirty animals like asses and donkeys. Some of us 
are very keen on their social and economic uplift and that is why we have to-day 
in India more than 200 centres of active work started in the name of the Servants 
of the Untouchable Society now, which has been again changed to Harijnn Seva 
Sangh. Temple entry and legislation thereabout are bones of contention more so, 
becauso the depressed classes have not shown much active enthusiasm for tempio 
entry for the satisfaction of their truly religious cravings, while others who advo- 
cate it, in spite of this iudiffcrence of tho community in some places that is directly 
, concerned to do so, because in this sphere of social reform they do not like to be 
accused of allowing a weak point in the Hindu social polity to remain “as inferio- 
rity complex.” 

Japan’s Noble Action 

There was in Japan a class in existence called "Ita nnd Hinins” whoso degraded 
social position was considered so low in their social polity that even a different set 
of numerals was used in counting that class corresponding to some such phenome- 
non in our part of tho country in counting units of indigenous Bports aud games. 
But Japan- woke up more than 50 years ago, to this enormity of great scandal 
perpetrated on humnn nature and abolished all those barbarous distinction among 
human beings by an edict in a moment. Cannot India do any such thing under 
the new Reforms now by State legislation ? While on this topic, I would like 
passingly to refer to the furious controversy that raged round the question whether 
social reform should be pushed on in spite of peoplo’s wishes, with the help of legi- 
slation. But that controversy is burriea now. It ‘had poignancy when the spirit 
of the administration and controlling forces were mostly moulded by foreign spirit 
nnd outside considerations, but now ail our provincial Legislative Councils and the 
central legislature are mainly Indian, composed of the representatives of the people 
nnd many provinces, like 0. P., U. P., Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab, have lost 
no timo in introducing useful pieces of legislation for the improvement of the 
general masses of tho people in social, economic and international spheres. More- 
over, it is further very refreshing and reassuring to noto that many of the lending 
Indian States have utilised their legislative machine^ and their peculiar position or 
independence in getting social legislation enacted in many matters of domestic 
social reform. In this connection I would mention the names of Baroda, Mysore, 
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Tcavancorc, Indore, Cochin, Kaahmerc and Hyderabad (Deccan) and .other small 
States. Bat it is very interesting to note in this connection that the British Govern- 
ment, tvho were in the earlier days of their rule very keen or in any case friendly 
on the introduction of social legislation, have changed that attitude now. Their 
present attitude in this behalf seems to many of their admirers and friends as 
extremely halting if not quite hostile and some of us would like the central legisla- 
ture to be much bolder and imaginative in this behalf as they would be pushing on 
the cause of general upliftment of the vast masses of thiB . country. One of tho 
grounds in support of such an attitude being that society iB advancing, and it 
would not carry on its functions vigorously with Ino old worn-out clothes in tho 
form of institutions which may have justification in their own days, but which need 
constant repair and readjustment in the light of tho growing bodies requiring new 
clothes for their full-grown bodies. We cannot aBk a young man of 25 to bo con- 
tent with clothes made for him when he was merely a boy of 10. And wo would 
like our. country men always to be consistent ia regard to their attitude towards tho 
changes that are taking place in their daily life as a good guidance for their 
equally ready attitude to look upon changes that are taking place in tho social 
environment on a large scale due almost to same causes. 

Rural Reconstruction 


Another most important sphere in which a .colossal amount of work lies 
ahead of us I mean, in the direction of tho improvement of conditions of life in 
rural parts. It is a pity that the vastness of tho subject and its many sided solu- 
tions would require more detailed treatment. But I must content myBelf with 
briefly mentioning some of tho salient points ; the first and foremost, of course, is 
tho education of the younger generation residing in moro than 700,000 villages with 
the assistance of local leaders, giving them aB far ns possible suitable seasonal courso 
as in Denmark. Modern improvement of courso in agriculture, and cottage indus- 
tries, should not bo neglected, as industrial and vocational training should bo gra- 
dually introduced to make education answer their daily needs. The education of 
the adults also by more attractive methods of cinema, magic lantern and tho drama 
Bhould bo vigorously pushed on so as to change their outlook on life, give them n 
better grasp of the world situation of which they are porforco a factor. Wo may 
in fact givo them a new philosophy of life. The improvement of the economic con- 
dition of the masses had engaged the attention of the state ; tho greatest impedi- 
ment in the way of such reform is the chronic indebtedness amounting to over a 
roughly estimated figure of 900 crores, if not more. Owing to the vastness of this 
problem the British Government have note dared to formuiato any schemo of debt 
redemption ; but it is refreshing to not in this connection, that some well meaning 
attempts are being made by small States. Bhavanngnr under the llcadcrBhip of my 
friend Sir Pravasahnkar Pattani being the first to put into practice some well- 
defined plan with tho help of tho State machinery. But thcro is, however, a very 
important direction in which tho Government of India, all Provincial Governments 
and many of tho leading Indian States took active measures to secure partially 
this object of economic improvement by tho introduction of tho co-operativo „movc- 
ment, which has yet to make a large leeway, considering the vast potentialities of 
this great lever. 


National Health 

. Another greater and more urgent need of the people residing in rural parts 
is public health and the many problems affecting this vnBt question such ns, village 
sanitation, personal and public hygiene, food reform, so ns to secure the best results 
With tho least expenditure as is at present being experimented by some of rov 
colleagues m Bombay in the work of tho Bombay Presidency Baby and Health 
Week ABSoeinlion. .Lastly, tho new question which has begun to attract attention 
on the part of the intelligent public as n result of somo of tho figures published 
l?. , t , hf ’v, rc 'r en 1 t census report by Dr. Hutton, the Census Commissioner of India. 
Birth Control has offered a suggestion ns one of the tried nnd possible practical 
remedies to combat the enormous rate of increase in the population of the whole 
country. We know our population has grown jin tho past ten years by nearly four 
crores but to give you n much clearer idea of this enormous growth I can cite 
ligares from Trnvancoro State whero tho population (has risen to 51 lakhs from 41 
lntms ten years, ago, thus showing an increase of ten ilakhs during tho past decade 
and in this increase of ten lakhs, fivo IokhB, i, c., 50 per cent of the growth is* 
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supplied by one community alone, i. e., by the Christians alone who have grown to 
1G lakhs and over from 11 lakhs. India’s solution of the problem of birth control 
will bo determined ultimately by the view she is compelled to to. fee of the unit of a 
family, whether it is a social or a spiritual unit or . it has only an economic charac- 
ter and relationship. I am interested to find that in your province, barring a few 
small religious communities, a great deal of public opinion is educated in its favour, > 
whereas some women’s conferences in Berar held recently adopted resolutions, in 
support of birth-control clinics. Women have even begun to express their opinions 
emphatically on the need for divorce being sanctioned by legislation. 

Many of the problems mentioned above are the great stumbling blocks in the 
,way of rural uplift, which must now bo the principal plank in the programme of 
any government whether it be federated or un-federated. It is a matter of very 
great satisfaction that many local governments have become awakened to their sense 
of responsibility in this direction, and several provinces have passed necessary 
legislative measures for tho achievement of this all too inclusive and comprehensive 
problem. I am very happy to inform you that our present Viceroy of India, His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon, who was for a full term of five years your Governor 
as well as our Governor in Bombay, is very keen on the all-round improvement 
of rural population as ho has stated in his fore-ward to Dr. Hatch Spencer’s Book 
“Up from Poverty in rural India” “that ns an old administrator in the country I 
can safely say that tho rural problem of India has been one of tho chief pre-occu- 

S ations of the administrations throughout the country for long years past. Much 
as been done to improve the condition of the rural worker. 

“But, to my mind, the main obstacle to this advance and progress lies in the 
psychology of the rural worker himself, owing to the custom and habit of caste 
and traditions that have governed his life and actions for generations. 

“Under the rigidity of casto principles, he has always accepted his position of 
Berfdom as the hewer of wood and drawer of water, for his higher caste brethren.' 
and for this reason and also through want of education and lack of ambition, ho 
has shown little inclination to try and rise in tho Bocial scale. It iB difficult to 
improve conditions of life with people who under the stringency of casto principle 
see no hope of improvement. But progress is being made, though it must be 
slow. I nope this great stumbling block of casto will nave its rigours dropped off so 
as a no longerlBtand In tho way of these ameliorative processes, as a result of Bocial 
service on the part of the educated countrymen. On this point, His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon, my old friend, has sent me a message in my capacity as tho 
Chairman of the Deccan Agricultural Association, Poona, emphasising the need of 
help when it is badly needed by the rural population in attempts to improve 
their lot. 

A Pen Picture of the Life of Peasantry 

i young writer from Trnynncore in his book on Co-operation in Indian States 
1933, yet to be published, while speaking about tho condition of the masses, makes 
the statement Owing to the poverty of the soil, lack of general irrigationnl facilities 
and subsidiary occupations, the peasantry is in a state of chronic want and penury. 
The agricultural clasB is immersed in poverty and ignorance. The people are poor, 
desperately dirty and unhealthy with no conscious desire for anything better because 
they have no idea that anything better is possiblo. All their interest in life centres 
round. the problem of their nest meal or at the most, their next harvest. Life is 
mado infinitely difficult for them by a mass of unhealthy and uneconomic customs. 
They never get out of these miseries. They are led down to a life of perpetual 
pessimism. They are heavily indebted to usurers. Chronic poverty, want of 
sanitation and medical relief, ignorance of diseases have conspired to rcduco the 
peasant’s vitality to its minimum. There are no roads, no sanitary arrangements 
no hospitals or dispensaries, and no provision for lighting. People die in thousands 
for want of medical help”. 

Can anything be more ghastly in its outlook than the word picture of the condi- 
tion of the masses extracted. above? 

Howsoever terrible this picture be, nnd whosoever be responsible for it Govern- 
ment as well as people have to put their shoulder to tho wheel to drive away the 
monster of ignorance, poverty, and disease. Most praiseworthly bemnninR in this 
direction has been made by the last Governor of Bombay, Sir Frederick Svkes who 
has just retired leavmg most precious legacy of work to be accomplished by his 
40 
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successor the present Governor of Bombay, His Excellency Lord ^^^nrinnhit- 
Govcrnment of the Punjab have taken a decisive step m this matter bp ffiS, 
ment of Mr. F. L. Brayne of Gurgaon fame ns director of 
Department. Bombay Government have put on the Statute Book now sn i p 
Village Panchayat Act, though unfortunately its author is no more to regulate its 
working. Several tion-officiaf members in U. P. .0. P. and Madras, have b K 
bills to secure legislative help for rural reconstruction. 


Improvement op Larohr 

Another important problem to the solution of which some of vcs ^ 

interests of the country will have to bring to bear nil powers or imagination ana 
larger human interests, and of industrial welfare. It is the problem of labour. _ it. is 
no use our telling them that their compatriots were at the beginning of industrialism 
in an infinitely worse condition, which Benjamin Kidd describes ns follows . 
"England, when early in the century, Bobert Owen’s theories were discussed, ana 
for long after the working classes, it must be remembered, were almost without 
political rights of any kina. They lived like brutes, huddled together in -wretched 
dwellings, without education and without any voice in politics or. in tho management 
of public affairs. Since then all this has been gradually changing and bo things 
must change in India nB well. It would not serve any useful purpose by telling 
them that labour is overworked in Japan, and labour thero is comparatively cheap. 
Those who need the employment of labour in their industrial prusnits must test 
them with better consideration than they show to their tools. . while dealing with 
labour, tho Central Government will have to recognise some of its special responsibi- 
lities which it cannot easily Ieava to provincial governments. Several international 
conventions, having a more intimate bearing on the daily life of tho people engaged 
in industrial production in British as well as in Indian India, have to bo given 
effect to and it falls within tho purview of the Central Government, and also when 
It resumes a Federal character to see that they aro put into practice. 


Temperance and Litigation 

In considering problems dealing with the improvement of rural classes wo 
cannot afford to pass over tho need of tho problem of temperance nnd discourage- 
ment of the habit of drink nmong them and tho avoidance of unnecessary and 
wasteful litigation. I am told that litigation and drink have absorbed between them 
two, ns great evils, a sum not Iessa then 100 crores of rupees a year to err on tho 
safer side, though it is reported that soma committee which set to consider the ques- 
tion of prohibition estimated the total expenditure in India on intoxicants nlono to 
the extent of 100 crores. The rejection of Prohibition by U. 8. A. nnd tho compara- 
tive failure of local opinion in this Presidency need not dis-spirit us. Our efforts 
at organising temperance leagues nnd Village Pnnchaynts of settlement of disputes 
must go on in faith, and a regular net-work of such institutions should be under- 
taken as is done in tho ease of temperance by the United Provinces. 

Indianisation of Social Service 

I have enumerated in their general aspects some of the outstanding problems 
of social reform before tho country, but have not dealt with my own views with 
regard to the method to bo adopted for their solution. When a socinl reform ccnscB 
to be fighting in its attitudo and lays considerable stress on its constructive side, 
considering the urgency for work in different fields, it naturally nssumes the charac- 
ter of social service which must be and should be rendered by ns largo a number 
of Indian men and women ns tho magnitude of the problem demands. This, in 
brief, in my opinion, is the caso for Indianisation of socinl service. To complete 
onr . just demands . from tho . political platform for Indianisation of civil 
services nnd Indianisation of military services, we must also bo ready to make 
up the responsibility, of Indianising without detriment to the work of other friends 
lrom foreign lan ob. in this sphero of social nnd educational reform. All honour to 
tnose Mho laboured strenously during the period of over a century in bringing 
light and life within the rench of those who needed them very bndly. In fact, wo 
must not be content with merely cataloguing tbe topics of questions of social reform, 
, R0 , 1S E onc - What is needed now is immediate action for which tho country 
, a VU largo army of patriotic young men with missionary zeal for 
uus great task before tho nation. If a well thought out nnd defined progrnmmo Of 
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social uplift is to be worked out seriously then there is need for those who feel 
the urge to come forth and husband all their resources. It is a matter in which 
Government and the people should work conjointly securing help from every avail- 
able source. To carry on the programmes of such work a vast net-work of social 
service or welfare work organisations will have to be set up in each important 
district and taluk as well as the States included therein. In countries where most 
successful work along these lines has been achieved, that achievement is invariably 
a combination of intelligent study of the two problems assisted by surveys of local 
conditions carried on by young men and women ready to sacrifice enthusiastically 
their small interests bent upon service rendered in a spirit of religious devotion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have long tried your patience. You will have now 
to listen to many speeches on several important resolutions touching the many 
aspects of tho problem that we are met here to study and to solve. The resolu- 
tions, even though they be hastily drawn, bring out the point of view that we have 
to make and urge ou the attention of the Government and the people. There is 
need for propaganda of our cause being carried on, from day to day and from 
several platforms. Whosoever, there, renders that service, to this cause of the so- 
called masses and neglected classes acquires great merit and I have no doubt that 
nil of you assembled here will carry the torch of reforms aud burn before its lustre 
the devils of ignorance and selfishness. Let each .one of us rise superior to smaller 
considerations and do our utmost to promote the cause of social reform and social 
service which must be the watch-words of the coming religion, or which themselves 
are religion, and the modes of worship of the deity and through humanity. 

Conclusion 

In the weighty words of the revered Guru of Social Reform— I mean tho late 
Mr. Justice Ranade— I will ask you to recognise these facts. He sayB 

‘T want to recognise this fact. I have no authority to suggest to you remedies. 
These will suggest themselves to you. These fetters of the mind once realised as 
fetters will drop oft them selves. They cease to be fetters, and even become n dis- 
cipline for a better existence. It may take years and generations to achieve this 
result. We may all have to die and become mature for the seeds of life in future 
generations. But once we enter upon the right path, the torch of light blazing 
inside us, which we only seek to darken with our artificial rushlights, will show to 
those who come after us the way to heaven. The way to heaven is a narrow path 
and one has to tread upon sharp-edged instruments carefully balancing the weak 
limbs and spirits. The way tq hell is, as you all know, abroad well-paved with good 
intentions and we have only to close our eyes and shut our ears, lo_ be listless 
and indifferent, lead a butterfly existence, and die intellectually and spiritually. Wo 
have pursued that way too long, and it is time now that we should take due care 
to set our house in order, as no mere whitewashing and no plastering would remove 
these hidden sources of our weaknesses. The whole esistence must be renovated. 
The baptism of fire and not of water must be gone through by those who seek a 
renovation of heart Buch ns this.” 

Lastly, Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me to thank you once more for the oppor- 
tunity you have given me to serve this noble cause publicly and for tho indulgence 
you have shown me, I trust you will all range yourselves on the side of reform 
and hasten our country’s onward march. May you all be blesssed with health and 
social happiness which is the objective aim . of social uplift for all ! 

Discussion on Resolution 

Immediately after the conclusion of the presidential address, resolutions were 
taken up for consideration. The first resolution that was considered ran ns 
follows 

“(a) Welfare Work : This Conference desires to place on record its appreciation 
of the labours in the cause of national service of the various welfare-work institu- 
tions throughout the country. While welcoming the rapid growth in _ the number 
of such institutions iucuding those devoted to rural reconstruction, this conference 
is of opinion that their endeavour for national uplift needs and deserves to be 
amply supplemented by State aid either through legislative action or through finan- 
cial assistance or through both. 
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“(b) Social Programme : This Conference is of opinion that the time has arrived 
for the formulation of social programmes including those_ relating to Dousing a a 
health and for training and utilising the growing enthusiasm of the country xor 
constructive work in the various departments of national life._ _ . . , . 

‘■(c) Study of Social Science: This Conference is of opinion that the study Ot 
social science with special reference to Indian conditions should he actively pro- 
moted by the Universities in the country”. . . 

The Lord Bishop of Madras, speaking on the resolution, snid that when he MBt 
camo to India there was but one social organisation, but now there were many 
organisations and institutions which was a very gratifying feature. But it waB tor 
this Conference to correlate the work of these several institutions and seo that tuero 
was no wastage of men and money. Government had done a great deal to help 
social reform and they were grateful for their help. But a great deal yet remained 
to be done. It was for them to prcsB on with the reform and do tho necessary 
work and Government might give them statutory recognition. The way to Swaraj 
lay through tho door of social reform and this Eort of work could not be dono 
without sacrifice. ... ,. 

Mr. G. Solomon, supporting it, said that universities and educational bodies 
must give a lead in these social matters by inaugurating study in sociology. 

Mr. J /. D. Sahanc (Central Provinces) said that in tho West, sociology and 
study of social problems was an important part of the education imparted m 
universities. In India, there was need for similar lines of activity, so that students 
of sociology and leaders of opinion might try to evolve an organised plan of social 
work. The resolution was put to the House and passed. 


The Temple Entry Qdestion 

Dr. P. Varadaraiulu Naidu nest moved the following resolution : — 

I. (a) Untouchabiiity. 

“This Conference is of opinion that whatever justification there might have been 
in the past for the practice of untouchabiiity and uuapproachability, such justification 
has ceased to exist for a long time, and that its continuance works great Bocinl 
injustice at present. It therefore exhorts nil caste Hindus to remove all obstacles 
to the legitimate self expression of those suffering from such disability _ in all de- 
partments of life and to sec that no non-caste Hindu suffers any disability by rea- 
son only of his birth.” 

(b) Temple-Entry Bill. 

“This Conference approves of the principle of the Temple-Eutry Bill now beforo 
the Legislative Assembly, and requests the members thereof and the Government to 
pass it with suitable modifications to meet all legitimate criticisms as to the qualifi- 
cations of the votes prescribed by the Bill." 

Dr. Varadarajitla Naidu moving the resolution said that tho resolution repre- 
sented the common ground among all sections of social workers. Tbero might bo 
some among them in whose view the resolution did not go far enough. But ho 
would ask them to pass the resolution and carry on further propaganda for their 
point of view elsewhere. 

Mr. V. VenkatasuVbayya seconded the resolution and said that legislation for 
temple-entry had become necessary because in the view of competent inwyors 
and judges temple-entry could not be made unless there was specially permissive 
legislation. The resolution merely supporied the principle of the Bill. It was 
Eaid that somo sections of the depressed classes did not wish to have tcmplc-cntry 
but he could say from his own personal knowledge that the majority of them were 
desirous of it. 


Mr. Iiatnastcami Sivan said that the practice of untoucbnbiliiy and of keeping 
temples closed to untouchables, was a great injustice for which they must expitiato 
by opining tbc temples to them now. _ 

Mr. B. G, pall tve (Bombay) said that it was high time their society waB re- 
constructed on principles of humanity and eternal verities. Hindu law as laid down 
uy Ainnu Dad gone changing from time to lime but it was oniy after the British 
courts Dau ccme to interpret Hindu laws that it bad ceased to progress. The at- 
tempt to remove uutouchnbility was not a new one. Chaitanyn, Tukarnm nnd a 
succession of religious nnd social leaders had tried to solve it. Gundhiji had now 
gnen it a new force. Their nppeal to Government was now only to support tho 
progressive movement when it was shown it was on right lines. 
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M r> & Rainanathan first asked for leave to move an amendment and handed 
it m. The President perused if: nnd said it only negatived the resolution and was 
n0 amendment. He however had no objection to allow him to oppose the motion. 

Mr. Ramanathan asked the House to reject the resolution which he described as 
reactionary. It shirked the issue. Unless the Varnashrama system 'went root and 
branch, there could be no solution of the untouchability problem. It was duly 
seconded. 

Mr. Altekar (Bombay) opposed the amendment and said that if accepted its 
effect would have to wait till caste system was abolished. 

A Disturbance 

Mr. 0. C. Srinivasan then moved the following amendment to the resolution : 

‘‘This Conference is of opinion that untouchability should be statutorily abolished 
and made. penal, punishable by imprisonment. 

‘‘This Conference strongly supports the Temple-Entry Bill now before the 
Legislative Assembly and requests the members thereof and the Government to 
pass it.” 

Mr.. Srinivasan charged the reception committee with having framed the resolu- 
tion within closed doors and said that the “rankest sanatanist” would support the 
resolution as it stood. (A voice : shame). He wanted the house to nip this . mis- 
chief in the bud. “Every word of the resolution”, he said, “was put in by their op- 
pressors and inflicted a wound on the respect of the so-called ‘untouchables’.” 

The President asked the speaker to address the house on the merits of the 
question and not to descend to attaching the framers of the resolution or refer to 
personalities. A largo section of the audience also resented the tone of Mr. Srini- 
vasan’s speech. 

"It is not Parliamentary”, one of them remarked, “there are other platforms 
for you I” 

Mr. Srinivasan concluded by challenging Mr. V. Venkatasubbayya to prove 
that the untouchables were keen on temple-entry. 

Mr. V. Venkatasubbayya replied to the challenge nnd said that in a certain 
meeting of Harijan “leaders” he had recently attended, the overwhelming majority 
had declared themselves keen on entering temples. 

One member in the audience took objection to the word “leaders”, 

At once two or three of his supporters raised shouts of “We have no leaders’, 
“that is all humbug” and “the Congress has spoiled our rights” and rushed to the 
platform. _ , 

The Presidmt came from his seat and soon restored order. “This is a disgrace 
.ho said, “that when wo are espousing such a good cause, a few should spoil the 
effect by their irresponsible and undisciplined conduct. If you have any opposition 
to express, you tako ray permission and speak. ’ 

Order was restored. 

Mr. Venkatasubbayya, continuing, said that in his recent rounds to untouchable 
quarters he had enquired of the people if they were keen on entering temples and 
they had all said they were. 

Mr. G. D. Nayagam then moved an amendment in the following terms 

“This Conference is of opinion that the practice of untouchability and unnp- 
proachability works great social injustice and is a blot on humanity and therefore 
urges all those interested in the welfare of the country to remove all such disabili- 
ties in all departments of life and see that no one suffers any disabilities by reason 
only of his birth. 

“ThiB Conference approves of the principle of the Temple-Entry Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly”. . 

Mr. C. V. Rrishnasicami Aiyar, on behalf of the Reception Committee, wished 
leave to explain certain matters in view of some accusations made. He was glad 
of the opposition and the full discussion that had taken place. But he could not 
help feeling that much of the opposition had proceeded from ignorance of the provi- 
sions and text of the Bill now on the aDvil. 

The resolution, he said, was worded as it stood because that was the form most 
acceptable to all sections in the Conference. 

A voice : Are there many ? t 

Mr. Krishnaswami Aiyar : Yes. There are anti-Varnashramites as well as 
Varnasbramites, 
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Another member in the audience : Are there any who support unfouchnbility ? 

Mr. Krisbnnswomi Aiyar : I think that people who believe in untoucbability will 
not have come here. . ... 

He did not want that they should condemn themselves as possessing n double 
dose of any sin. Untoucbability in some form of degree existed in every society. 
That was another reason why the resolution was so worded. As regards the second 
port, the words objected to if removed would have tho effect of the Conference exten- 
ding approval to the Bill in its present form. It was desired that the qualification 
of voter prescribed in the Bill should be widened, and the drafting errors in which 
it abounded be removed. Hence the present wording of the resolution. 

Mr, T. if. Venkatarama Saslriar said that the solution of the problem of removal 
of untoucbability nod temple-entry need not await the solution of their caste problem. 
But that was what the amendment sought to do. So far as he could see the temple- 
entry and removal of untouchability was not the same as removal of caste difference. . 
He urged tho House to pass the original resolution. 

The various motions were then put only by one to tho vote of the House. 

Mr. Nayagam’s amendment was carried 40 voting for Rnd 7 against. The other 
amendment (Mr. O. C. Srinivasan's) was rejected, aud the resolution as amended 
was passed by the House. ’ • - 

W omen’s Rights 

Mr. T. It. Venkatarama Saslriar next moved 

“The Conference approves of the recent legislative attemptslto extend the rights of 
Hindu women in property and is of opinion that while the small changes till now • 
advocated are beneficial to the extent to which they go, there is urgent need for a 
comprehensive survey of tho whole question. It therefore requests the government 
to appoint a committee, not less than one-third of whoso members shall bo women, 
fo investigate and report on the changes required to give women a legitimate share 
m joint family property and in the separate property of their husbands. 

“(b) Purdfia. 

“This conference is of opinion that the custom of Purdah leads to serious injuries 
to the health and intellectual advancement of women and exhorts the public to take 
all possible steps to alter it. 

(c) Domestic Science Colleges. 

“This Conference views with satisfaction thclgreat advance that has been made in 
tho matter of higher education of women, and request tho Government and the 
public to arrango for the establishment in each Presidency of at least one collego 
on the model of lady Irwin College, recently established in Delhi, so that women s 
education may bo of more practical use than it is at present.” - 

He Baid in old days Hindu women had rights of inheritance but later on they 
had been eliminated. It was now necessary to revive them. Baroda and Mysore 
has already passed Acts on these lines. The resolution merely wanted a committee 
°f enquiry to be formed and he urged the House to pass the resolution. 

• -r ■ ktamadoss Panlulu seconded the resolution, and said that whatever 
justification there might have been for the system of inheritance in tho past, it no 
longer existed now. The joint family system was no longer the rule in Hindu 
society. It was necessary now to confer absolute rights of property on Hindu 
widows and wiveB. As regards Pardn. it had been discarded in Turkey and by en- 
lightened Muslim rulers and citizens in India. He hoped the House would adopt 
the resolution. The committee ho hoped, when appointed, would do substantial 
fi P fl de work in order to inaugurate legislation on proper lines. 

3he resolution was adopted unanimously ‘by the House. 

Marriage Questions 

Mr. M. D. Allekar (Bombay) moved the resolution which dealt with tho ngo of 
marriage, age of consent, and widow's rights on remarriage. It ran : 

Conference while feeling grateful to the Government for tho passing of tho 
wnid-Mnrmge Restraint Act is of opinion that more effective steps should be taken 
Uian at present to enforce its provisions. It is further of opinion that the provision 
„ t r ,? deposit by the complainant should bo deleted, and that tho peual provisions 
01 should bo moro rigorously enforced. 

, „ . 1 j Conference is of opinion that (he age of consent outside marriago should 
no raised and taken up to 18 yenrs. 
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"This Conference deplores the continuance of Kanva-snlkam and Varndakshina and 
the high and ruinous expenses connected with marriage celebrations. It calls upon 
all to simplify the marriage ceremonies and celebrations so that the celebration of 
marriages may be felt to he less of a burden than it is at present. It welcomes tho 
law promulgated in some of the Indian States to put down this evil. 

“This Conference is of opinion that unequal marriages between old men and young 
girls should be prevented by suitable legislation. 

„ “This Conference while viewing with satisfaction the diminution of opposition to 
widow re-marriage is of opinion that the present law depriving the widow of the 
property inherited from her former husband on her re-marriage, works great hard- 
ship in several cases whero the second husband is not rich enough to provide for 
tho re-married widow also, and that suitable amendments should be made in the 
Indian Widow Re-marriage Act to remedy this defect. 

The whole resolution, he said, was permeated with the spirit of individual liberty 
and the individual’s right to the fruits and pains of life. No man had a right to 
sign a cheque before he was 21 of yeas age ; but a girl could sign her whole body 
and life away if sbe was not even eighteen, — the present age of marriage was 
fourteen. The age of marriage, he thought, should not be enriicr than the legal age 
recognised by Government. He congratulated the Government on having placed tho 
Child marriages Prevention Act on the Statue Book ; but it was ridiculous to see 
how child marriages were going on still in spite of the law. Ho wanted that 
Government should enforce the law fully. 

Mr. M. V. K. Iiangackari seconded tho resolution. The Government had deve- 
loped of late' a softness for the Sanatanist view and that, ho thought, was respon- 
sible for the offences against the Sarda Act being let off so lightly. Tho expenses 
incurred in connection with marriages by Hindus and Muslims were very often out 
of all proportion to their ability and this was bound to have had economic repur- 
cuasions. This ought to be put an end to. The entire resolution advocated rationa- 
lisation of the relations between man and woman and he urged tho House to adopt 
it. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Need for Rescue Homes 

Mrs. H. Dadabkai then moved the following resolution : 

“This Conference approves of tho legislation recently enacted to prohibit immoral 
traffic and is of opinion that its operation should be extended to the whole of 
British India. It calls upon the Government and the local bodies to establish 
homes whero girls that have to be dealt under the Act can be trained to become 
normal citizens of the State.” 

The unfortunate girls who were rescued should be given a fair chance of living 
moro healthy and purer lives. By merely rescuing the girls from tho houses of 
evil, they would not have solved the problem ; they must provide some place whero 
the rescued girls could be trained to earn a living. She appealed to the public to 
give their wholehearted support financially to starting these homes. 

Mr. K. Q. Sivasioami Aiyar seconded the resolution which was then passed 
unanimously. 

PROHIBITION 

On the motion of Mr. Andrews Dube (Lucknow), seconded by Mr. S, Narayanan, 
tho following resolution was then adopted by the House : 

“This conference views with regret the setback which the movement for total 
abstinence from drink has received fay the abolition of prohibition in the United 
States of America and by the reported failure of local option in certain parts of tho 
Madras presidency.’ 

“This conference requests Government to appoint a committee to investigate and 
recommend measures to eradicate altogether the evil of drink. 

“This conference calls upon the public to tako vigorous measures to put down 
the drink evil, though propaganda, organisation of counter attractions, social boycott 
of those addicted to drink, closing of the facilities now provided in some clubs and 
similar attractions for getting drink, and the prohibition of the supply of alcoholic 
drink in all functions arranged with public subscriptions.” 

Poverty and Unemployment 

Mr, 0, C, Srinivasan then moved : 
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“Poverty and Unemployment : (a) This conference notes with great regret the 
prevalence of poverty and unemployment throughout tho country and is of opinion 
that the situation is one which calls for immediate remedial measures : , 

“(b) Vocational Education : This conference desires to draw the attention of tno 
Government and of the public to the need for the extension of vocational ' education 
closely related to the industrial needs and possibilities of tho country. 

“(c) Labour Legislation : This conference while appreciating the action of the 
Government in carrying out some of the recommendations of the Whitley Commi- 
ssion, emphasises the need for early action through legislation and otherwise for 
carrying out all its recommendations. , , , 

Mr. K. (?. Sivaswami Aiyar said that the benefit of the _ recommendations ot 
the Whitley Commission in regard to the summary liquidations of indebtedness . 
of industrial workers should bo extended also to Agricultural workers. 

Tho Agricultural Commission had made several proposal for relieving 

agricultural indebtedness and he urged Government to take, immediate steps to 
implement them. There was need for a progressive agricultural income-tax, 
death duties, and succession duties. All these reforms were necessary not only for 
removal of several social but economic evils that now troubled India. Hc_ wanted 
the conference to generally approve of legislation for protection of tenants’ interests. 
Further, the Government of India ought to adopt steps at once to implement the 
decision of the International Labour Conference recommending rights of association 
to agricultural workers and the prohibition of employment of children below a 
certain ago in agriculture. Lastly, ho urged tho conference to express itself in 
favour of extension of tho franchise to agricultural workers also. 

Mr. Sivasioami moved an amendment embodying all these proposals and the 
mover of the resolution accepted them. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb supported tho resolution as amended. "Hie country, 
he said, had been hard hit by tho long drawn and intense economic depressiou. 
Tho sufferings had been aggravated by the exchange and currency policy of the 
Government. Indian agriculture and industry had been severely hit and there was 
a great deal of unemployment. It was high time that something was done to 
relievo the situation. 

Mr. V Ramadoss Pantuhi seconded the resolution which was then put to tho 
House and passed as amended. 

’ Prevention of Hookswinging 

Mr. T. Sundara Rao Naidu next moved : 

"(a) This conference heartily supports the recent action of the Madras Govern- 
ment to prevent the practice of hook-swinging and hook-dragging in certain festivals 
in South India and requests the Government to rigorously enforce their order 
passed in 1894 prohibiting them. 

“(b) This conference is of opinion that the public exhibition of similar pratices of 
self-torture during popular festivals should be sternly prohibited and calls upon 
the public to discourage tho resort to self-torture under any conditions. 

Mr. R. Krishna Rao Bhonsle seconding it said while there were associations 
for prevention of cruelty to animals there were none to prevent cruelty to man. It 
was high time, ho said, that tho cruel practices referred to were stopped. 

The resolution was then adopted by the House unanimously. 


Inter-Oabte Marriages 

Mr. C. D. Nayagam moved the next resolution which was as follows:— 

“Hus Conference while it appreciates the recent changes which havo made 
marriages between members of different castes legally valid is of opinion that tho 
time is come for tho enactment of a purely Civil Marriage Act." 

He said that the passing of this Act would lead immediately to several other 
reforms such as equal rights of men and women, property rights for women and 
similar reforms— for which they were now agitating; 

(B° mb . a y) seconded it and said that the resolution was based on tho 
principle that n marriage should be purely a civil affair and not a sacrament. 

1 ‘P^PPorl'UK the resolution, refuted the allegation made by 
cular mdividniU^lr* rnm vi nt 11113 resolutions wero all drafted by one parti- 
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After Mrs. Alameluraangathayarammal had spoken in support of the resolution, 
it was put to vote and passed. 

Birth-Control Clinics 

The next resolution related to the local Government's proposal to open birth 
control clinics. Sir V. Ramesam moved the resolution relating to this subject. It 
ran as follows 

“Having regard to the prevalence even now of early marriages and the consequent 
early, motherhood and frequent pregnancies, and the resultant deplorable deteriora- 
tion in. the health of young mothers, this conference approves of the proposal to 
open birth control clinics under the charge of competent medical authorities to give 
advice in proper cases, 

This, he snid, was a woman’s resolution. As things stood at present, he said, 
in most families, woman was merely the child-bearer. Her life was one of alternate 
pregnancy and nursing and the ordeal went on annually till she was a total physical 
'wreck or died of child-birth. It was a deplorable state of things and ought to be 
remedied. He was glad Government had now come forward with the proposal. The 
resolution was duly seconded and carried. 

Caste 

The next resolution discussed ran as follows 

■“This Conference deplores the continuance even at the present time of the rigidity 
of the system of caste by birth. While noting with satisfaction the changed out- 
look that has come over the country on this question it views with regret the 
growth of class consciousness. It notes with regret the increasing tendency to lay 
emphasis on the membership of specific social and religious groups aDd to claim 
special privileges based on such membership. This conference exhorts the public 
to repel such claims and to work for national solidarity by affording equal oppor- 
tunities for all. 

After it had been moved and seconded, Mr. 0. D. Nayagam moved an amend- 
ment in the following form : 

“This Conference is strongly of opinion that the prevalence of the system of 
caste is detrimental to the welfare of the country, and urges all those interested in 
its welfare to discountenance it by precept and sincere practice.” 

He said that the effect of tho original resolution would be to. take, away certain 
special facilities and privileges now accorded to certain communities in view of their 
backwardness and without which they would never be able to compete with other 
communities on an equal footing. 

Mr. Balaguruswami seconded the amendment and appealed to the House to con- 
sider the sad plight of the depressed classes and not to deprive them of any 
privileges they now enjoyed. 

Mr. C. V, Krishnaswami Aiyar explained that the words ‘Special privileges’ in 
tho resolution referred to special privileges only in the special sphere. 

After some further discussion the resolution was passed in the following form : 

“This Conference deplores tho existence of the system of caste and is strongly 
of opinion that its prevalence is detrimental to the welfare of the country and 
urges on all those interested in its welfare to discountenance it both by sincere 
practice and precept. . , 

"This Conference therefore exhorts the public to work for the rapid extinction ox 
caste and thus for national solidarity.’’ 

The following two resolutions were moved from the chair and passed by the 
House unanimously. 

Divorce Bill 

“This Conference is of opinion that in the present circumstances of tho Hindu 
society the total absence of the right of divorce works, great hardships on Hindu 
women. It approves of the principle of Sir Hari Singh Gonr e Bill now before 
the Legislative Assembly and , requests the Government . and the members of the 
Assembly to enlarge its scope and pass an enactment providing for divorce in all 
cases in which divorce is allowed under the Indian Divorce Act. and also in cases 
where a Hindu husband marrieB another wife without the petitioning wife’s consent. 

41 
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Enforcement of Children Act 

“This Conference urges upon the Government the desirability of _ enlarging the 
scope of the Children Act and of widely enforcing the Children Act in the several 
provinces and calls upon the public actively to co-operate with the Government in 
the carrying out of its provisions.” 

Committee to frame Constitution 

Mr. R. Krishna Kao Bhonsle then moved : 

“This Conference appoints the following committee to take the necessary action 
to give effect to the resolutions passed, frame a constitution to be placed before the 
next session of the conference and carry on the work of the Conference till the 
next Conference.” _ 

The mover proposed a committee of about twenty members with Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar as the President. The resolution was approved by the House. 

Mr. M. D. Sabane (C. P.) suggested that the Conference called itself ‘National 
and professed to speak in the name of the whole country. He therefore said that 
they should not in the name of the nation do anything that would lead to the creation 
of new vested interests by according to any “pampered class” any special rights. 
Further, he noted with regret that on the committee only a particular part of the 
country was represented. 

Mr. Dahlvi (Bombay) explained that the question of representing other provinces 
on the committee had been considered by them all but it had been given up for 
tho present as this was but n provisional committee appointed to draw up the 
constitution and carry on the work during the ‘interregnum’ till the constitu- 
tion was approved and the regular conference came into being constitutionally. For 
such a purpose a committee which could meet from time to time easily waB consi- 
dered a necessity and hence the selection of members mostly from tho same part of 
India. Ho was sure when the regular committee was constituted after adoption of 
the constitution every province would be represented in it. If it was not,, then 
would he tho time to raise a protest. 

Mr. C. V. KrishnaBwami Aiyar then communicated to tho House that messages 
of good wishes and sympathy with the conference had been received from Mr. Hnr- 
bilas Sarda and Raja Narendrnnath. 

i President’s Closing Remarks 

Mr. G. K. Devadhar, in winding up the proceedings, expressed his gratifica- 
tion that Madras where tho conference was first started in 1880, had now revived 
it. The times and tho present awakening in the country were propitious to their 
work and they must take full advantage of these. They had passed several import- 
ant resolutions and he urged them to go forth and work for them in tho country. 
He thanked the Reception Committee for the honour done to him. 

Two of the delegates from Poona invited the conference to hold its next sessions ■ 
there. The conference accepted tho invitation and resolved to hold its 1935 session 
in Poona. 

Sir V. Ramesnm proposed a vote of thanks to the (chair. Mr. Jamal Mahomed 
seconded it and Mrs. Alamelumangathayarammat iBupported it. The proposition was 
carried with acclamation. r 

The Conference session then came to a close. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S ARREST 

& 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S FAST 



OPENING DAY— POONA, 12th. JULY 1933 

The informal conference of Congressmen called by Mr. M. S. Aney was held 
punctually at 2 p. m. on the 12th. July 1933, at the Tilak Mandir, Poona. 

Mr. Aney, who presided, opened the conference with a short speech, welcoming 
the delegates. 

Mr. Gandhi, in a brief speech of 22 minutes, placed before the conference 
tho relevant issues on which he desired the definite views of the delegates present. 

Seventeen delegates addressed the gathering, stating their views on the 
situation. 

The discussions were not complete when the conference adjourned at 7 p.ir, All 
the provinces were well represented. 

Mahatma Invites Frank Expression of Views 

That he was very teen about establishing pence in the country, and that ho 
would certainly try his best to secure it, Mr. Gandhi is reported to have remarked 
in the course of bis speech. 

Mr.. Gandhi, at the outset, stated that the necessity for calling the Conference 
had arisen not because circumstances had altered or that tho Government had offer- 
ed terms, but because of the peculiar circumstances created by his fast and his con- 
sequent release. He felt ashamed that one man should have been responsible for 
this, but he could not help it. 

Asking the delegates to express their views freely and frankly, Mr.F Gandhi 
stated that he would like to have their views whether they wanted suspension of tho 
Civil Disobedience movement indefinitely or for a definite period with conditions, as 
he had gathered, that some were of opinion that it should be an unconditional 
calling off, while others thought it should be a kind of truce and some conditions 
should be laid down for acceptance by the Government. After hearing their views, 
Mr. Gandhi said he would give his own considered opinion the next day and ad- 
vise the Congress as to what action it should take. 

Question of Calling off Civil Disobedience 

After Mr. Gandhi had concluded his speech, some of those who were understood 
to hold the view that there should be a change in the policy of tho Congress were 
the first to address tho conference. 

Except one or two, tho rest of the speakers were unanimous in their view that 
Civil Disobedience should be called off, and that it should be done without regard 
to what the Government may or may not do regarding the question of tho release 
of politicals. 

Mr. Purushotham Tricumdas expressed the view that Civil Disobedience should 
be called off unconditionally. 

Mr. Harisarvathama Rao (Andhra) thought that experience had shown that Mr. 
Gandhi's ideals were impracticable so far as the masses were concerned, and there- 
fore the movement should be called off and some other constructive programme pla- 
ced before the country, 

Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan (Bombay) is stated to have expressed the opinion 
that Gandhiji’s leadership had failed, and therefore the movement should bo 
called off. . 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas expressed the view that, though not intentionally, m 
effect, the Congress had played into the hands of capitalists who. under the pretext 
of supporting the Congress, were filling their own pockets.. He therefore urged the 
unequivocal and unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti opined that under the circumstances, the best course for tho 
Congress to adopt was to call off the movement. 

Exclusion of the Press 

Prior to the holding of the Conference, Mr. M. S. Aney issued the following 
statement to the Press : ...... ,, 

‘After a full consideration of public interest it has been decided not to allow the 
Press to be present at the discussions of the informal conference that has been con- 
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vened to consider the political situation. It may bo stated that this step was taken 
knowing very well the considerable advantages there are in the presence of nccurato 
reporters at a meeting of this kind. The main consideration that weighed with its is 
that for a full frank and helpful discussion at a private informal conference, it is 
necessary that there should be no one present other than those who have actually 
have te participate in the discussions, 

‘We are aware that half-truths and inaccurate statements and misleading specu- 
lations are likely to appear in the Press if we exclude the reporters, but the public 
can be warned against such statements, whereaB if we 'admit the Press and visitors, 
the discussions will lose reality. It is true that some gentlemen connected tvitn 
newspapers have been invited in their capacity as Congressmen, but it is hoped they 
will not permit any unauthorised reports or speculations to appear in their news- 
papers, and that they will take every care to prevent the appearance of any matter 
without their knowledge which it will be improper for them knowingly to permit. 
The public are warned not to accept as true any speculations or unauthorised 
reports that may appear in the Press, simply because they are not contradicted. 

‘There will be an authoritative statement issued at the close of the Conference 
which will put the position clearly and accurately, and it is hoped that the public 
will patiently await such a statement. I take this opportunity to appeal to tho 
editors and correspondents of newspapers to co-operate with tho conference in Us 
endeavour to keep the discussions unhampered by premature speculations.’ 

SECOND DAY— POONA— 13th. JULY 1933 


The conference of Congress leaders adjourned at 4 p.m. to-day, after three hours’ dis- 
cussion, till 1 p. m. the next day. Unlike yesterday when, with the exception of one or 
two, the speakers urged the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience, to-day, it waB under- 
stood, a good many speakers opposed withdrawal, prominent among them being 
Sardar Sardttl Singh and Acharya Kripalani. 

Of eight or nine persons who spoke at to-day’s meeting, four or live only sup-, 
ported the view that the Civil Disobedience had proved ineffective and the country 
was too exhausted and therefore tho movement should bo called off. 

Two days’ discussions nnd confabulations at the conference and informal talks 
appeared to have not produced any tangible results, inasmuch as the major issues 
which faced the conference at the commencement, still remained undecided. 

Will Mr. Gandhi seek an interview with the Viceroy with n view to nrrivjng at 
a settlement with the Government ? Will Civil Dieobedienco be unconditionally 
called off. or what modifications will be made in the present Congress policy ? 
These questions still remained undecided. But there had been a sufficient exchange of 
views on all these issues during these two days to warrant the hope that some de- 
cision would be arrived at the nest day. 

While Mr. Gandhi was stated to be still keen on arriving at a settlement with tho 
Government by seeking an interview with the Viceroy, the majority of the leaders 
seemed opposed to the idea, and therefore it was difficult to state, with any prccieion, 
what he would finally decide in this respect. 

According to well-informed circles, while a fetv days back Mr. Gandhi was 
opposed to total and unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience, to-day, as a 
rcBult of his discussions with tbo various leaders, a change in his view-point seemed 
to have taken place, but doubts were entertained whether he would agree to givincup 
Civil Disobedience altogether. 

..The viewB expressed at the conference were so conflicting, that it was really 
uulicmt to make a correct forecast as to how theBe would react on Mr. Gandhi’s 
mind in making a final decision. 

Strong views for nnd against the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience wero 
expressed, nnd there nppenred to be no unanimity of opinion even among tho dele- 
gates from one and the same province. 


THIRD DAY-POONA— 14th. JULY 1933 

Gakdhi Authorised to meet Viceroy 

tiomd°intervi(^w C vvbh nutbor . ip , cd Mnbntma Gandhi to Bccb on uncondi . 

»“t GomnmcnU ,CCr ° y “ T '° ff to arri ™ E at an honournb,e 
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Gandhiji sent a brief telegram to the Viceroy asking for an interview. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari himself went to the Central Telegraph Office and boobed it 
twenty minutes past midnight. 

Statement to the Press 

The following statement issued regarding to-day’s proceedings at the conference:— 

The adjourned session of the informal conference of Congress-men was held 
to-day, Mr. Aney presiding. 

The session to-aay opened with a speech by Mr. Gandhi, which lasted for eighty 
minutes. - . ... 

Referring to the several points raised by the delegates present Mr. Gandhi placed 
before the conference his views on the situation. 

After Mr. Gandhi’s speech concluded, the conference adjourned for an hour to 
enable the delegates to have informal consultations among themselves. 

The conference reassembled at 3-30 p. m. when the delegates submitted questions, 
which Mr. Gandhi answered serially. 

There was further discussion after this, at the end of which the sense of the 
House was taken on the issues raised, which were kept confidential in public interests. 
The conference then dissolved, and the delegates dispersed. 

Mahatmaji’b Address 

At to-day's conference, Mr. Gandhi is stated to have observed, at the outset, 
that the three steps taken by him, namely, signing of the Poona Pact, the accep- 
tance of conditional freedom for carrying on the Harijan movement from jail, and 
the suspension of Civil Disobedience after ho came out of jail, f had been adversely 
criticised, both at the conference and outside. Ho would try to meet the criticisms 
in his own way. 

Regarding the Poona Pact, Mr. Gandhi observed that he would like to point 
out that he had declared at the second Round Table Conference that he would 
resist with his life any attempt to separate the Depressed Classes from the Hindu 
fold by conferring separate electorates on them. He had to be truo to his word, 
and therefore he worked for the Poona Pact. 

The second step, namely, work for Harijan uplift from behind tho prison bars, 
was, Mr. Gandhi observed, a natural corollary to the Poona Pact, as he had to 
honour tho terms of the Pact. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, at the Bombay meeting, 
had declared that Caste-Hindus would do their utmost to right the wrongs done 
to Harijans. Therefore, to keep that promise, he had asked for liberty to work 
from jail, and that freedom he obtained from the Government after a good deal of 
correspondence. 

The third step regarding tho suspension of Civil Disobedience, Mr. Gandhi said, 
he took, as he believed that people still had love for him and would, therefore, be 
in a state of suspense during his fast. 

Dealing with the present situation, Mr, Gandhi is reported to have stated that 
he had listened to every one of the speeches made at the conference with rapt 

attention, but he had been left absolutely unconvinced about the advisability of 
unconditional withdrawal of Civil Disobedience. On the other hand, the very 
arguments advanced in favour of withdrawal hnd confirmed him in his provisional 
decision, namely, not to withdraw the movement. 

Unconditional withdrawal of the movement, in Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, would bo 
nothing short of an absolute surrender, and the end of their ambitions, though ho 
would admit there was scope for an honourable settlement with tho Government. 
Several people had urged him not to make an appeal to the Government, but ho 
saw no reason why as a true and experienced Satyagrahi, he should not give the 

opponents a chance at this stage to right the wrongs. If the opponents failed to 

take advantage of the chance so offered, they would be the worse for it. He did 
not think such a step would be an admission of weakness on his part. 

Mr. Gandhi regarded the talks of weariness and fatigue as not fair to tho 

masses. If individuals were tired, they might say so, and take rest. There was no 
reason to throw down arms in despair. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gandhi said that ho would advise giving up the mass move- 
ment, and have it in a modified form, if an honourable settlement by negotiations 
was not possible, „ ... , . , ,. , . , 

During the ono hour interval after Gandhiji’s speech, it was stated there waB brisk 
canvassing among the delegates, with regard to the attitude they Bhould adopt when 
tho notions were put to vote at the conference, 
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Soon after the conference reassembled, it was stated, volleys of questions were put 
to Mr. Gandhi by various delegates, to all of which he was understood to havo 
replied in a convincing manner. 


Ft. Malaviya’s Appeal 

Pandit Malaviya then addressed the conference supporting in the main Mr. 
Gandhi’s views. His speech lasted for over an hour and it was stated the delegates 
were very much impressed by the arguments advanced by him. 

Pandit Malaviya declared that ne did not desire continuance of Civil Disoye- 
dience, and was keen on an honourable settlement. He was in total agreement with 
Mr. Gandhi that unconditional withdrawal would bo nothing short of an abject 
surrender on the part of the Congress. This was more so, because of the unbending 
attitude of the Government. He was, however, opposed to individual Civil Disobe- 
dience, which Mr, Gandhi seemed to favour. The Pandit therefore made an earnest 
appeal to the delegates to authorise Mr. Gandhi to seek an unconditional interview 
with the Viceroy for arriving at a settlement, if that was possiblo. 


Mb. Asap Ali opposes Individual Civil Disobedience 

Mr. Asaf Alt, in the course of a vigorous speeeh, was stated to have opposed Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal for individual Civil Disobedience which, in his opinion, however 
glorified it may appear to certain people, would be nothing short of a disaster. -If 
people favoured such a disastrous step, he maintained that it should never bo done 
under the auspices of the Congress. Even if his opposition to this step meant Mr. 
Gandhi’s withdrawal from the leadership of the Congress, ho was prepared to faco 
the consequences. _ 

Mr. Kanitkar, another speaker, vehemently opposed the continuance of Civil 
Disobedience. 

After Mr. Gandhi had answered a series of questions, closure was applied and 
carried without opposition. _ 

Mr. Aney put tho first proposition, urging the unconditional withdrawal of Civil 
Disobedience, to vote. Only about 30 to 40 delegates wero reported to have support- 
ed tho proposition, and it was rejected. 

Therefore, the second proposition regarding individual Civil Disobedience was 
put to vote which also was rejected. 

Mr. Aney was reported to have declared that in view of the rejection of tho two 
propositions, the status quo would be restored 'after tho suspension period had 
ended. 

Me. Jamnadas Dwarkadas’ Suggestion 

As Mr. Aney was about to put the proposition to vote, Mr. Jamnadas Dwarka- 
das, it wns stated, raised a point of order suggesting that, in view of the rejection 
of the two propositions, it was necessary to take tho sense of tho House, whether 
they were agreeable to authorising Mr. Gandhi to seek an interview with tho 
Viceroy for an honourable settlement., which idea both Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Malaviya hnd stressed in their speeches. 


Conference Resolution 

Mr. Ilajagopalachari supported Mr. Jamnadas, and thereupon ilfr. Aney put the 
following proposition before the House : 

This Conference authorises .Mr. Gandhi to seek an unconditional interview with 
tho Viceroy with a view to arriving at n settlement with the Government.” 

This proposition was put to vote and was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

. ^ , adoption of the above resolution, by an overwhelming majority, was regarded 
,n conference circles as an indication that, while the delegates wore opposed to un- 
conditional withdrawal of tho movement, they wero ready for a settlement if such a 
settlement was possiblo by negotiations. J 

Interview Refused — Viceroy Explains Govt. Position 
MoWm™ 0 n Gl V-“’ y ?? 33 > tho Privtlt0 Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy replied to 
interview. Ihetl low&Trie ffi-' 5 HiS Escellonc J’ s « 8™l an 

mo fts ^ n S for an interview, His, Excellency has directed 

y t the circumstances were different, bo would gladly have Been you. 
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“But it would seem you are opposed to withdrawing Civil Disobedience except on 
conditions and that the interview you seek with His Excellency would be for the 
purpose of initiating negotiations with the Government regarding these conditions. 
It also appears to have been decided that unless the Congress reach a settlement 
with the Government as a result of such discussions, civil disobedience will be 
resumed on 1st August. 

“It_ is hardly necessary to remind you that the position of the Government is 
that civil disobedience is wholly unconstitutional and there can be no compromise 
with it and that the Government cannot enter into any .negotiations for its with- 
drawal. On 29th April, 1932 the Secretary of State stated in the House of Commons 
that there would be no question of making a bargain with the Congress as the 
condition of its co-operation. The same position has been consistently maintained 
by the Government in numerous subsequent (statements. 

"If the Congress desires to resume its position as a constitutional party and to 
put an end to the movement which has brought grave injury and suffering to the 
country, the way is open to it ns it always has been. It is within the power of 
the Congress to restore peace by withdrawing, on its own initiative, the civil dis- 
obedience movement. 

“As, however, the Congress is not willing to take that action, an interview with 
His Excellency would be to no purpose”. 

Refusal of Interview — the Commons Debate 

On the 17th. July 1933 Sir Samuel Hoard speaking on the debate on the India 
Office vote in the House of Commons congratulated himself on the improvement in 
the situation in all directions in' India. Politics, according to him, has ceased to bo 
the absorbing question. “Questions interesting the people are health, the weather and 
crops”, said Sir S. Hoare. “I, therefore, deal with those ns really important and leave 
politics and Law and Order to the last.” 

Sir S. Hoare declared himself quite satisfied with the situation. Public opinion 
on the side of the Government was increasingly manifest. No substantial opposition 
was visible. People were tired of civil disobedience and Government now controlled 
the terrorist movement. 

Sir S. Hoare read the Viceroy’s reply to Mr. Gandhi which he said ho fully 
approved and emphasised Government’s determination not to admit negotiations with 
the Mahatma and Congress. ‘‘Our position is unalterable and wo cannot discuss 
conditions for the observance of law or bargains thereto.” 

Mr. Lansbury, the Leader of the Opposition, said the Secretary of State may 
have, his own delusions about India being contented. He had no right to claim that 
Government was unopposed, seeing that it refused to allow the opposition to voice 
its criticism. Any Government could crush its opponents but on that ground _ it 
was not entitled to make the claim that the country had been pacified. Information 
received from India by himself and by Indians in London showed that the Secre- 
tary of State was entirely wrong. 

Mr. Lansbury, caused a surprise in the House by reading a letter signed by Sir 
T. B. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar. 

The letter read : 

“We do not read in Mr. Gandhi’s telegram threat of any kind. We understand, 
however, that the request for an interview has been refused. Wo would be very 
glad indeed if you could draw attention to the terms of the telegram and press for 
further consideration of the matter so that Mr. Gandhi would have a chance of 
putting his views before the Viceroy. It would be most unfortunate if he was de- 
nied an opportunity of seeing the Viceroy. We should not allow the question put 
by Mr. Gandhi to be prejudiced by tendentious telegrams which have been appear- 
ing in the Press during tbe last two days. It seems to us inconceivable that a 
leader, occupying the position that Mr. Gandhi does in the national life of the 
country, should be denied an opportunity of seeing the Viceroy for the purpose of 
exploring possibilities of peace in India. 

The letter seemed to surprise and irritate Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Lansbury declared that the refusal of the Viceroy and Sir S. Hoare’s de- 
termination were a tragedy and a disgrace. Mr, Lansbury said, “I say Mr. 
' Gandhi’s telegram is unconditional and shows he sincerely wants peace. Why not 
grant the interview ? Prestige demands that he should come in a white sheet, 

42 
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“When Lord Carson organised a revolt in Ulster and raised an army, 
appended. The Government met Lord Carsod in conference and peace was conclu- 
ded without his yielding anything. . . - Tr .i nrir t when 

“The Secretary of States’s attitude is the same as we hnd in Mann wnen 
Chamberlain negotiated with Parnell who was in prison, without conditions and 

pr °“History will s how that the Willingdon Government’s obstinacy was a tragic 
blunder.” 


Mahatma's Second Telegram to Viceroy 

On the 17th. July 1933 Mahatma Gandhi despatched the following telegram to 
the Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy explaining his position : 

“Your wire of even date has come up on’me as a painful surprise. .1 had not 
expected that the Government would take official notice of unauthorised publications 
of confidential proceedings of an informal conference, and on the basis thereof, reject 
the request for an interview. If the interview were granted, I could show that too 
proceedings, taken as a whole, were calculated to bring about honourable pe ac ~‘ 
The Conference was undoubtedly favourable to peace, if it can be obtained witnouc 
humiliation. . - 

"If, however, the Government hold they cannot have any conversation even ior 
promoting peace, with a representative of an Association engaged in activities in 
Breach of State laws, however repressive they may be, until that Association nrst 
discontinues activities, which it believes to_ be in pursuance of tho inbernt rignt 
belonging to a human family, I can have nothing to say. 

“Nevertheless, I would like to add a personal note. My life is regulated by 
peaceful motives. 1 hanker after recsonable peace, but I _ mUBt confess,_ I cannot bo 
satisfied with a make-shift. If I resort to non-co-operation or civil disobedience, it 
is for establishing true and voluntary co-operation and obedience to laws m the 
place of forced co-operation and forced obedience. I, therefore, hope my request 
for an interview will bo granted”. 


The Viceroy’s Reply 


The Private Secretary to H. E. tho Viceroy sent tho following reply to Sir. 
Gandhi's second telegram : — His Excellency had hoped that the position of the 
Government was plain. It is that Civil Disobedience is a movement intended to 
coerce tho Government by means of unlawful activities, and that thero can be no 
question of holding conversation with a representative of an Association which has 
not abandoned that movement”. 


Gandhiji on Government’s Attitude 


Mnhntma Gandhi in a special interview to “Tho Hindu” said 


“Since the Viceroy has turned down my very simple request, not accompanied 
by any conditions, there is no present prospect of peace. I made every effort that 
was humanly possible, but when the door was banged in my face, I became helpless. 

“The informal Conference was favourable to peace. It is difficult to say what 
would have been the basis of an honourable peace, but it would certainly have been 
reinstatement, at the very least, of the Gandbi-lrwin Pact, in so far as it was 
possible, for 1 could show that there was a breach of that Pact not by the Congress, 
but by the Government. ' 

"The White Pnper has satisfied no party. It will never satisfy tho Congress, 
t would not have even discussed the White Paper at the interview. I had 
a wholly different schemo in view, which could have been acceptable both to tho 
Government and the Congress. 


™ Disobedience will certainly be renewed, after the suspension period, unless 
Pr«iS»nl C lS H K t !C Government taking any precipitate action. But the acting 
earning °Sr , ' C P 0 1 nKr ? R , 19 . Bt °PPmg mass Civil Disobedience including tho no-tax 
can nnU- fiinnfinf, ^l 80 * a V 00in K secret methods, and since Congress organisations 
for the time hVin'r, ^rpVfjh Sf.erct methods, ho is scraping all Congress organisations 
X Indlvh nnta " a, » therefore, bo confined to individual 

cxpcctaUon o^fiQancVnl or^h^hclp.'™ 00 °° ° W " ^^onsibiliby, without the 
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“Vou ask what I should do if the movement became violent. I can only say 
tnat it had remained non-violent under the gravest provocation. It is not likely 
now to become violent, but if it does, I know that I have a prompt remedy for it.” 

Mahatma’s Interview to the Press 

Reclining on. his . cot with his nearest and dearest seated around him, Mr. 
Gandhi gave an interview to the Press. Asked about his immediate programme, 
Mr. Gandhi stated that he was going to Sabarmati simply for the sake of visiting 
the people at the Ashram. "It will he a matter of regret to me, if I did not go 
to the Ashram before being imprisoned. Imprisonment is a certainty, whether it 
comes to-day or a few days later.” 

Asked what he thought of the Viceroy’s reply, Mr. Gandhi answered - 

. “In my opinion, the Viceregal reply has created a regretful situation fraught 
with grave danger. Tbe doctrine laid down in that reply, in my opinion, is altoge- 
ther new. I do not know that, civilised States have refused to carry on conversa- 
tions with their rebellious subjects for the sake of peace, and whilst hitherto they 
have parleyed with rebels who have been armed from top to toe, in the present 
instance civil resisters are admittedly non-violent. It is also a mntter for deep 
regret that His Excellency should have taken any notice, whatsoever, of unautho- 
rised Press reports of confidential proceedings in answering a simple request for 
an. interview for promoting peace. This, again, in my opinion, is a dangerous doe- 
trine. . I am not aware of heads of States having taken notice of Press reports in 
situations such as this. The duty, therefore, before self-respecting Indians is per- 
fectly plain. I cannot imagine a greater degradation or humiliation than for ono 
to deny his faith.” 

Purpose of the Conference 

Questioned regarding the exact purpose of the conference, Mr. Gandhi said 

“Without fear of any contradiction, I can say it was convened solely for tho 
purpose of ascertaining whether Congressmen desired peace or- not. I would not 
have been a party to convening this informal conference had I not been in utter 
ignorance of the situation in the country. It was convened for the sake of guiding 
me. Having found myself outside the jail, naturally, co-workers expected me to 
advise them regarding the course of action to be adopted. I could give no decisive 
advice without knowing the state of affairs in the country. Tho conference was 
therefore tho only method whereby I could do so, and I am glad to bo able to say 
to-day that, whilst the conference as a whole was not prepared to give up or call 
off Civil Disobedience, undoubtedly there was every desire to withdraw tho move- 
ment on honourable terms. But the Viceregal telegrams are clear proof of the fact 
that, what the Government desires is not an honourable settlement, but a complete 
and humiliating surrender on the part of the Congress, 

I prophesy that what has been impossible to-dny, will be possible to-morrow. 
When that to-morrow will come, I do not know. That it is coming sooner than 
men expect is to me ns much a certainty as tbe fact of my giving the present 
interview.” 

Asked whether the rasjority of the conference favoured withdrawal, and the 
present decision was forced on tho conference, Mr. Gandhi said : “It is not right, 
and if it had been right, I would not be guilty of forcing my opinion. But 
I freely admit that there was at the conference a fair body of opinion that 
favoured complete withdrawal, but not in the sense that the Governmont would 
have it.” 

Mass Movement to be Suspended 

Asked about the future Congress policy, Mr. Gandhi stated : “Mr Aney will 
bo issuing a statement, and I betray no secret when I say that his statement will be 
found to advise the country to suspend tbe mass movement for the time being. 
There are causes for this step into which I need not go at present. Ho is also 
advising cessation of all Congress organisations And secret methods, which alone, 
made their functioning possible”. , . , 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi stated : “The movement remains under suspension 
up to the end of this month as announced by Mr. Aney for my sake ; and, though 
the Viceregal refusal has considerably altered the situation in. view of my having 
regained sufficient strengh to . do a moderate amount of work, in order to avoid 
all possibilities of any misunderstanding, it is decided to continue tbe suspension,’ 
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Asked if he would be all-India Director, Mr. Gandhi said ; “I am just now in 
the role of a humble adviser. I do not regard myself really .'as fully ow of Yero- 
wada. My discharge was due to unforeseen circumstance. I have deBtre, whatso- 
ever, to take undue advantage of that 'circumstance. I am not going to do any act 
of civil disobedience after the suspension period, without telling the Government 
previously about it”. 

Future of the Harijan Movement 

Asked about what would happen to the Harijan movement, Mr. Gandhi said : 
"Many people had expected I would devote the whole of my time to the Harijan 
movement. These do not understand me. In the first instance, my life is not divi- 
ded into water-tight compartments. It is one indivisible whole, and therefore J. 
could not possibly give up the activities of a life time, which are as dear to mo 
as the Harijan movement itself. My activities react upon one another. Therefore, 
if I excluded other activities, my Harijan service will itself Buffer. Then, again, I 
could not, all the twenty-four hours of the day, be doing Harijan work. That man 
impossible thing ; and if it was suggested that I should give up prison life, which 
the Civil Disobedience movement implied, for the sake of Harijan work, it means 
-that I should give up a life principle. Therefore, I can only render this service to 
the best of my ability and consistently with the principles that govern my life. 

“Lastly, bb I have already stated, Harijan work requires tremendous individual 
efforts for self-purification. In that respect, perhaps, it may be distinguished from 
other movements, social, political or semi-political. The recent fnst perhaps best 
illustrates, my point. Therefore, I am certain that my attention to other activities 
does not in any way affect my capacity for serving the Harijan cause”. 


Gnndhiji on Sir Samuel Ho are’s Defence 

“I have seen the report of Sir Samuel Hoarc’s speech in the House of Commons 
during the India estimates debate. It is another surprise, like the Viceregal tele- 
gram and equally painful”, observed Mr. Gnndhi in the course of an exclusive 
interview to the Associated Press. Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said : 

"I may say that since the fast, I hnve not been able to read newspapers regularly, 
end during the past ten or twelve days, I have not even looked into newspapers, for 
the simple reason that I had no time. I therefore cannot Bay whelber.tho reports in 
the newspapers were truly reflective of the proceedings of the informal conference. 
My point, however, was not that the reports were neccssnrily untrue, but that no 
notice ehould have been taken of unauthorised reports of confidential proceedings. 
Surely, it ought not to have mattered to the Viceroy, wbat I or anybody had said 
at the informal conference. The Viceroy could have judged for himself what I 
might have eaid at the interview, had it been granted. The proceedings were kept 
confidential purposely in order not to prejudice my request for nn interview, il have 
been asked even now to deny the accuracy of the reports. How am I to do so 
without going through the files of newspapers, and bow many newspapers am I to 
rend 7 I venture to suggest that it is not a business proposition. It ought to be 
sufficient that my request was not fettered by any conditions. It was a mere 
request for an interview to explore tho possibilities of peace and I think that it 
should have been considered on its merits. 

“But, perhaps the proper question to put to me at this stage is whether I per- 
sonally repent of having advised the country to take up Civil Disobedience, and 
whether I would advise its withdrawal. That question 1 have already answered 
before now.” . 

Tho interviewer then asked Mr. Gandhi if tho '.door for negotiations had been 
finally closed, to which Mr. Gandhi replied sharply : “Not for me. So far as I 
am concerned, the door will never bo closed. Whenever I see the slightest oppor- 
tunity, I would not hesitate to knock at tho iViceregal door. But I suppose, so 
fnr as tho authorities arc concerned, they have finally closed the door unlesB tho 
Congress will call off Civil Disobedience altogether.” 


Ancy’s Statement — Disobedience to be Suspended 

On tho 22nd. July, Mr. U. S. Aney issued tho following statement 

c ®p B >^ cr cd very carefully the recommendations of tho informal confer- 
ence recently held nt Poona and the discussions among Congressmen in tho Confer- 
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ence and outside, and the advice tendered by Mr. Gandhi, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the country’s best interest will be served by the following instructions 
being carried out : 

‘'Firstly, the Civil Disobedience campaign .should not be unconditionally with- 
drawn in the existing circumstances. 

“Secondly, mass civil disobedience, including no-tax and no-rent campaign, should 
be discontinued for the time being, the right of individuals who may be ready for 
every suffering, and are prepared at their own responsibilities to continue Civil Dis- 
obedience being reserved. . . 

Thirdly, all those able and willing to offer individual civil disobedience on their 
own responsibilities without exception of any help from ithe Congress organisation 
are expected to do so. 

‘•Fourthly, secret methods followed hitherto should be abandoned. 

“Fifthly, all Congress organisations, including the All-India Congress Committeo 
office, should cease to exist for the time being, provided, however, that, wherever 
possible, dictators in the provinces and all-Iudia dictators should continue. 

“Sixthly, all the Congressmen unable for any reason, whatsoever, to offer civil 
disobedience are expected to carry on individually or corporately such constructive 
activities of the Congress for which they are fitted. 

“I regret it has not been possible to call off the movement, and it has become 
necessary for me to issue these instructions. I share with many others, Congressmen 
or others, the disappointment that Mahatma Gandhi’s very Bimple request, 
unaccompanied by any condition for an interview with the Viceroy in order to 
explore peace possibilities, was summarily rejected. His Excellency has very wrongly 
allowed himself to bo influenced by unauthorised reports of confidential 'procee- 
dings of the informal conference, which for the sake of furthering pence efforts, 
were purposely held back from publication. His Excellency should know that at 
the conference overwhelming opinion favoured Becking such an interview for honour- 
able peace. I hold it impossible for any Congress organisation or its represen- 
tative to accept the terms peremptorily laid down by His Excellency as a condition 
precedent to peace conversation. I hope the nation will compel revision .of this 
attitude by developing requisite strength, whatever the cost be. 

“Despite the instructions, suspension of the campaign till the end of this 
month stands”, 

Gandhi on Mr. Ancy’s Statement 

On the 26th July, Mr. Gandhi in the coursehf a statement on the statement 
issued by Mr. M. S. Aney, said 

“This statement issued by Mr. Aney closely, follows the advice tendered by me 
nt the informal conference. It does not give any reasons for the decision taken. 
It was left to me to give them. This does not mean that they are necessarily the 
reasons that guided Mr. Aney and all those friends who accepted my advice. They 
must be taken therefore to be solely mine. 

“Secbeoy Kepugnant to Satyagbaha” 

“Mr. .Aney’s instructions taboo secret methods. There is nothing inherently 
wrong in them. .1 fully admit the purity of purpose and great cleverness of the 
workers in conducting a campaign by secret methods devised to meet the situation 
created by the repressive measures of the Government, but secrecy is repugnant to 
Satyagrnha and hampers its progress. It has undoubtedly contributed, in a great 
measure, to the present demoralisation of the people. I know that the ban on 
secrecy will stop some of the activities which appeared to keep the Congress before 
the public eye, but this doubtful benefit will be outweighed by the certain . elimina- 
tion of a method which is foreign to the spirit of Satyagraha, and which interferes 
with its efficacy. 

“Another change made is the stoppage of the mass movement. The masses havo 
acted bravely and suffered much wherever they have responded to the national call, 
but ample evidence is forthcoming to show that they are not able any longer to 
suffer the prolonged torture of ordinance rule now crystallised into statute by the 
so-called legislatures. The Congress, as an organisation, finds it increasingly diffi- 
cult, day by day, to render them effective aid, the stoppage of which would pre- 
vent even the little relief that it was possible to give them. The masses have not 
yet learnt to act ns one man and without direction. They need more training and 
experience, through the example of Individuals. 
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Buch organisations had been declared illegal. What was therefore working were 
secret organisations, and shadow cabinets, and this was calculated to lead . to cnaos. 
That condition had been anticipated, and stopped by the action of the Acting .Presi- 
dent. If there was any chaos now, it would bo confined to individuals. _ 

The more he read the criticisms levelled at .Mr. M. S. Aoey’s action, Mr. 
Gandhi said, the more convinced he felt that, as time passed, people would under- 
stand the necessity for his action, as also its beauty. It was the only action. possi- 
ble in order to save the Congress and the national honour and national spirit that 
had been awakened among tne masses. . . . , 

Asked whether he had decided his plan of civil disobedience, Mr. . Gandhi Baid 
there were undoubtedly many schemes floating in his brain, which it would 
be purposeless to recount, but ns soon as anyibing took a definite shape, he would 
gladly share it with the public. But ho would share it first with the Government. 

Asked whether he would launch his civil disobedience on the 1st August and call 
upon anybody to join him, Mr. Gandhi said that, whether it would be let August 
or when, he was unable to Bay. 


Report op “Letter” to Viceroy Contradicted 
Interviewed by the Associated Press correspondenton the 30th. July, Mr. Mahadev 
Desai, Mr. Gandhi's Secretary, stated that there was no truth in the report, published 
in the “Bombay Chronicle,” that Mr. Gandhi had prepared a letter to the Viceroy 
suggesting that the door for honourable compromise was still open, and also 
stating his future plans. Mr. Gandhi had written no eueh letter, stated Mr. Maha- 
dev Desai. 

“Only One Fetish In Life” 

Interviewed by Pressmen, Mr. Gandhi said that he had only one fetish in life, 
and that was Truth, and he was not sorry for having made a fetish of it. In his 
opinion, prestige came unasked and unsought from right conduct, right speech and 
right thought. His endeavour ever since ho entered public life had been to regulate 
it by those three golden rules. 


“Request For Interview "With Viceroy Unconditional” 

Asked if his request to the Viceroy for an interview was accompanied by a 
threat of the revival of Civil Disobedience, Mr, Gandhi said that in no sense was 
the request for the interview accompanied by threat of any kind whatsoever, whether 
direct or indirect open or veiled. It was for the sake of avoiding the slightest sus- 
picion of a threat, that the proceedings of the informal conference were made confi- 
dential. It was a pnblic misfortune that the present code of conduct of newspapers 
not only permitted, but seemed even to applaud, the gaining of confidential informa- 
tion by hook or crook and gave it publicity, That, at the informal conference many 
things were said in connection with the possibilities that might arise if the interview 
was not granted or if granted proved infructuous, could not, in any way, be inter- 
preted as a threat. The relevant fact was that his request for the interview carried 
with it no condition. 


“The Only Right Course to take” 

In the course of a statement issued, Mr, Gandhi, said : 

“On the eve of what is to me an act of greater dedication than perhaps ever be- 
fore, I would like to nrpe all Congressmen not to fritter away their energy in deba- 
ting over the decision^ of the Acting President, I reiterate my opinion that the de- 
CIBJ ?2. ™° B, y ri f^, cou . rs ? to take. In my opinion it is also constitutional. 

uJ? Englishmen, whether belonging to the services or others, I would say s 
v, t J£ you Wa nn t)* 0 * anc * real friendship with India, Ordinance rule is 

S, 0 ** v ? vra 3 r *. ™at of the Congress is the only way. I say this as a friend of the 
to ngiwh ' people. Some of you may regard me to-day aa your enemy. I make bold 

wilFatfmft^Dy claims ™ comG ffhen the mists will fiavo rolled away, and you 
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Mr. Gandhi added that the impending diBbandment would not mean loss or 
damnation of incentive, but it would be a greater incentive to greater effort, greater 
dedication and greater sacrifice. He would disband the Ashram as early as possiblo 
after the end of the month. “Every step regarding the Ashram will be taken with 
the full knowledge of the authorities ’, he declared. 

Asked if he was closing the Ashram for want of funds, Mr. Gandhi said : 

It is malicious and baseless to say so. The Ashram ha3 plenty of friends who have 
never kept it in want”. 

Asked if he was closing the Ashram because of disappointment,- Mr, Gandhi 
said that it was also equally baseless to say so. He declared : “I am not only not 
seriously disappointed, bat I am convinced that the majority of the inmates hnvo 
made all endeavours humanly possible to come up to tho ideal. This much, 
however, is true that though the iramates, including myself, have made an honest 
endeavour to come up to the principles, we have all failed. But that is no cause 
for disappointment. It is a cause for greater effort”. 

Suspension of Congress Organisations 


Asked if the suspension of all Congress organisations would mean the prevailing 
of anarchy in India, Mr. Gandhi replied : “No, Anarchy means want of rule and 
discipline. Tho Congress would bo under rigid discipline. Individuals’ activities 
will bo within tho limits prescribed by tho Congress resolutions”. 


Question of Holding a. i. o, c. Meeting 

Regarding tho suggestion to hold a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, 
Mr. Gandhi said : “I would not mind, but personally I think it ib impossible un- 
less step is taken to give up civil disobedience altogether. Such an intention should 
be made known to the Government. Whether it would be advisable or not, is a 
question tho answer to which will depend upon the temperament of each member”. 

Interview to “Daily Herald” 

In an interview to the “Daily Herald,” London, on tho 27tb. July, Mahatma 
Gandhi disclosed that tho ashramites and himself were voluntarily giving up posses- 
sion of the Sabarmati Ashram properties to the Government. 

Mahatma Gandhi told “Tho Daily Herald" correspondent : “My merely going to 
jail is not sufficient sacrifice in tho face of the sacrifices and sufferings of thousands 
of men and women of which I have had knowledge since the breaking of the fa9t. 
The Ashram has three lakhs worth of immovable property, that is, land and build- 
ings,' and movable property worth nearly two lakhs, including a rich library conta- 
ining 81,000 volumes. Wo estimate tho value of the books at least at Rs. 40,000. 
The members of the Ashram and I came to the conclusion that wc should no longer 
enjoy these thingB when others have been deprived of what was just as precious ns 
the things of the Ashram to the Ashram people. Moreover, many members of tho 
Ashram having decided to offer individual civil disobedience, it would be wrong to 
expect the Government to treat (he Ashram differently from other properties simi- 
larly affected. Of course, there is a fundamental difference. The Ashram is n_ pub- 
lic trust, with welt-defined objects ; and if the members of such a public institution 
adopted an attitudo which SriDgs upon them the heavy hand of tho law, good or 
bad, tho property which is the subject-matter of the trust might not bo easily 
affected. It is for this reason that we have decided that we should voluntarily give 
up possession of the properties to the Government. Hence this step to be taken of 
disbanding tho Ashram.” . , 

Replying to supplementary questions, the Mahatma said : Tho immovable pro- 
perty will revert to the Government. The movable property, subject to what tho 
Government have to say, will bo given to public institutions. 

Gandhiji said that he had uot finally decided on his method of individual 
civil disobedience. He added : “I shall resort to no overt act of disobedience, 
without first informing the Government. I shall be ready with my plan on the 1st 

AU Asked about the reports current that he is contemplating another march, Gan- 
dbiji said : “That is all bazaar gossip. I have not decided on anything yet. It 
.might be another march or might not be. I cannot say yet," 

43 
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Mahatma’s Letter to Government 

On the 30th. July, Mr. Gandhi decided to vacate the Ashram on Tuesday 
morning (31st, July) and proceed with tho inmates to Ras village m Kaira clistric . 

Mr. Gandhi passed practically the whole day in his Ashram giving final 
tions to the inmates, and stayed there till late at night after prayers. As he w 
observing his weekly silence to-day he had to write his instructions. 

The movable property of Mr. Gandhi’s Ashram, including tho huge library was 
being removed in the night. , „ . ««■_„ 

Among those who accompanied Mr, Gandhi m his march wore Mr. anu jure. 
Mahadev Desai, besides ,Mrs. Gandhi. 


The Correspondence 


The following is the correspondence between Mr, Gandhi and the Secretary to 
the Government Bombay, Home Department j— 

Mr. Gandhi wrote under date, Abmedabad July '26, 1933, to the Secretary to tho 
Government of Bombay, Homo Department, Poona : — . , 

“Dear Sir, — My first constructive act on returning to India in 1915 was to found 
tho Satyngrnha Ashram for the purpose of serving truth. Tho inmates are under 
vows of truth, flhimsa, celibacy, control of palate, poverty, fearlessness, removal of 
untouchability, swadeshi with kbadi as tho chief item, equal respect for nil religions 
nnd bread-labour. The present site for the Ashram was bought in 1916. It con- 
ducts to-day certain activities mostly through tho labour of tho inmates.. Its 
principal activities are kbadi production as a village industry without tho aid of 
power-driven machinery, agriculture, scientific scavenging nnd ordinary education.. 

“The Ashram has 10 7 inmates at present (men 42 , , women 31, boys 12 nnd girls 
22). Tho number excludes those who are in prison, and those who are. otherwise 
outside. Up to now it has trained nearly 1,000 persons in manufacturing khadi. 
Most of these, so far as my knowledge goes, are doing useful constructive work, 
nnd earning an honest livelihood. 

“The Ashrams is registered. The trust funds at its disposal are earmarked. 
Whilst tho aim hns been to make every department self-supporting, it has hitherto 
been obliged to receive donations from friends to meet all its obligations. Experi- 
ence has shown that so long ns it not only charges no fees, but actually, feeds nnd 
clothes learners, it cannot be wholly self-supporting. Tho Ashram owns immovable 
property estimated at over Rs. 3,50,000, and movable, including cash, estimated at 
over Rs. 3,00,000. The Ashram takes no part in politics so called”. 

In Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, the time had come, owing to tho policy pursued by 
the Government in combating the Civil Disobedience movement, followed by the 
demoralisation nmong the people, and the curtailment of the liberty of tho Press 
nnd of freedom of person when the vast constructive programme of the Ashram 
could not be carried on with safety unless the Ashram ceased entirely to have any- 
thing to do with the campaign. “To accept such a position” ho says, “will be to 
deny its creed. Up to now, I had hoped that the existence of the Ashram side by 
side with civil resistenco of its individual members was possible, nnd that there was 
bound to be honourable peace between the Government and tho Congress in the 
near future, even though the Congress goal might not be immediately realised. 
Tho unfortunate rejection by His Excellency tho Viceroy of the honest advanco of 
the Congress, through me, in the interest ot peace, shows clearly that the Government 
do not seek or desire peace. They want abject surrender by the largest and admit- 
tedly the most, if not the only, popular political organisation in the country. This 
is impossible so long ns tho Congress continues to repose confidence in its present 
advisers. 1 


It follows that the greatest measure of sacrifice is to be expected of mo. ns the 
author of the movement. I can therefore only offer that which is nearest and dea- 
rest to me, and for budding up of which I nnd mnuy other members of tho Ashram 
nave labourca with infinite patience and care, all these eighteen years. Every head 
hereof a family 617 trCC ha3 itS history and Bacred assocl 'ation. They are all mcm- 

tn n'wrVS onc ? , n bar , rcu P’? 1 of land hflB been tu ™cd by human endeavour in- 

co'ony- It will not bo without a tear that wo shall 

vmalkwB with mn nu aCti V C,M - 1 hnv ? htul maa y aIld Prayerful con- 

of the proposal to give np ihTjrcsmt ncliviUcs. " nd womcn ’ Utmnim0U8ly flpprovcd 
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It may be superfluous to mention that the Ashram has for tho past two years 
refused to pay revenue dues, and consequently goods of considerable valuo have 
been seized and sold in respect of them, I make no complaint npainst the proce- 
dure, but it cannot be a matter of pleasure or profit to carry on a great institution 
m such precarious circumstances. I fully realise that whether the State is just or 
unjust, and. whether it is. under popular or foreign control, the citizen’s possessions, 
may, at a time, be forcibly, taken away from him by tho State if it comes into 
conflict with it. In the circumstances, it Beems to me to be simple prudence to 
anticipate the inevitable. 

“But whilst it had been decided to break up the Ashram, we want everything 
to be used for public purposes. Therefore, unless the Government for any reason 
desire to take charge of any or all the movables including cash, I propose to 
hand them over to those friends who will take them, ana use them for public 
benefit and in accordance with the earmaking. Thus, khadi stock and the contents 
of the workshop and the weaving sheds will be handed over to All-India Spinners’ 
Association on whoso behalf that activity has been carried on. Cows and other 
cattle will be banded over to the representatives of the Go Seva Sangh, on whoso 
behalf the dairy has been conducted. Tho Library will be handed over probably 
to an institution tbnt will take care of it. Monies and articles belonging to tho 
various parties will bo returned to them or kept for them by friends who will 
care to take charge of them. 

“Then there remnined the land, buildings and crops. I suggest that the Govern- 
ment take possession of this and do what they like with them. I would gladly 
have handed this also to friends, but I cannot be a party to their paying revenue 
dues and naturally I may not. hand them to fellow-resisterB. All, therefore, I wish is 
that beneficial use be mado of the land, buildings and valunble trees and crops, 
instead of the same being allowed to run to waste, ns I see has been done in many 
cases.. There is a plot of land with buildings occupied by Harijnn families. They 
have hitherto paid no rent. 1 have no desire to invite them to take part in civil 
resistance. They will now pay a nominal rent of one rupee per year to the trustees 
of the Ashram, and be responsible for the revenue due on thnt portion. 

“If, for any reason, the Government decline to take possession of the property 
mentioned, the Ashram will still be vacated by the inmates as soon as may bo after 
the expiry of the suspension period, viz., 31st instant. Unless tho dato is. anticipated 
by tho Government, I request a telegraphic reply to this letter, at least in so far as 
tho Government’s wishes regarding the movables arc concerned, so as to enablo me 
to remove them in due time if I am to remove them at all.” 

Government’s Reply 

Copy of the letter received from Mr, R. M. Maxwell, Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay (Homo Department). 

To M. K. Gandhi, Esq. 

Sir, I am directed to acknowledge your letter of 26th July 1933. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your most obdient servant, (Sd) R. M. Maxwell. 

Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Home Deportment. 

Mahatma’s Decision to March from Ashram 

In the course of an appeal addressed to the people of Gujrat, on the 30th July, 
Mr. Gandhi stated: ‘On Tuesday morning (31st July), I propose, God willing, to 
march from tho Ashram with thirty three companions. Some of these will be even 
physically weaker than I, for there are nearly ns many women with me this time as 
men, but I could not resist their desire to sacrifice themselves. We hopo and pray 
that God will help us to carry out our pledge. 

‘Our immediate destination is Ras. In case we are allowed to reach there, we 
shall proceed further, but it is quite likely that we all will b6 arrested ns we proceed 
on the march. If we are not so arrested, it is our plan to carry the message of fear- 
lessness to every village home. , „ ,, . _ ... 

‘Let mo set out in brief what we shall expect of tho villages we visit. Wo will 
not have a copper on us. We Bhall cheerfully and thankfully accept what the hum- 
ble villagers offer us. The coarsest fare, willingly served, will mean to us the choi- 
cest treat. As this is tho rainy season, we shall be thankful to be put up in a- 
cottage having n roof and we shall march by easy stages. 
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‘As many amongst us arc not strong and our programme will not bo rigid, wo 
shall halt whenever our legs cannot carry us further. But we do not propose o 
spend more than n single night at one place. , _ , _ 

‘It is possible that (ho Government may take me before Tuesday. Even incn o 
march will continue so long ns there is any marcher left free. I am connaont in r 
if the sacrifice thnt we are offering is pure, it will generate non-violence that win 
put us in reach of the Swaraj that millions of us are pining for. 

MAHATMAJ1 ARRESTED 

Mr. Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi, Air. ATahadov Desai and thirty-three other inmates 
of the Sabarmati Ashram, were arrested at 1-40 a.. rn. on the 1st. August at belli 
Itauchodalal’e bungalow and taken to the Sabarmati Jail. 

The arrests wero made under Sec. 3 of the Special Emergency Powers Act. 

The District Magistrate, the District Superintendent of Police and other police 
officers proceeded at 1-15 a. m. in four motorcars to Shcth Ranchodlal s bungalow, 
where Air. Gandhi, Alts. Gandhi and Mr. Alahadcv Desai were sleeping. 

The small gathering, including Pressmen, that had co'lectcd in the compound of 
(ho bungalow in anticipation of Air. Gandhi’s nrrest, ruBhed towards the mam 
building where Air. Gandhi was sleeping. Mr. Gandhi woke up and oil the inmates 
of tho building, including Seth Jamnalal linjnj, offered prayers, Air. Gandhi himBelf 
singing his favourite hymn, “Ynishnava Jana”. 

prayers over, Air. Ranchodlal, Mr. Gandhi's host, placed kumkum on tho fore- 
heads of Air. Gandhi, Airs. Kaslurbai and Air, Alabadov Desai. 

Thirty minutes’ time was given by the police officers to Air. Gandhi to get 
ready. 

Mr. Gandhi’s coming out was the signal for cricB of "Gandhiki Jin’, from tho 
waiting crowd outside. 

As Air. Gandhi was boarding the motor car, he was surrounded by Pressmen to 
whom he said, “You will no longer trouble me now”. 

Air. Gandhi asked the District Superintendent of Polico if he was arresting the 
other members of bis batch. The latter replied in tho affirmative, whereupon Mr. 
Gandhi said, “Then you can arrest one young boy, named Bal, who was sleeping 
with mo”. Tho District Superintendent of Police arrested him nlso. 

Mr. Gandhi was seated in tho car of tho District Superintendent of Police, and 
was taken to Sabarmati Jail, followed by Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mahndev Desai 
who were seated in the car of Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

Air. Gandhi’s kit, which had been packed by Air. Mahadev Desai, was taken aftor 
him in a motorbus. 

Tho whole affair was finished within half an hour. The other members of Mr. 
Gandhi’s batch, who were sleeping in Air. Gandhi's Ashram, were also arrested, and 
taken to tho Sabarmati Jail. 

When Air. Gandhi’s car neared his ashram, ho asked tho drivor to stop tho car 
for a second and cast n melancholy glance at what till yesterday was tho nearest 
and dearest earthly possession of his. 

A crowd had collected at tho spot. McssrB. Kiknbbai and Rnjbboj, Depressed 
Class leaders, asked Mr. Gandhi for his blessing. Mr. Gnndhi remarked that ho 
would not forget Harijans even in jail. 

After Mr. Gandhi and his companions, numbering in all thirty-six, wero taken 
to tho Sagarin all Jail, Mr. JJevadas Gandhi, son of Mr. Gandhi and other guests 
who had left the ARhram tho previous evening, collected on tho Ashram premises 
for final prayers and left for their respective places. 

Air. Gandhi, who had spent most of the day in his Ashram, had returned Into 
at night to sleep in both Ermchhodlal’s bungalow. At first, ho wanted to sleep in 
his Ashram, but subsequently changed his mind. 

The Ashram, which was onco humming with activity woro a deserted appear- 
nnee now. *• 

\ Simla Communique 

''A ( tertVrm J?i di ^ coinE ?- n,,iqno Gnndh ‘ has recently engaged himself in 

-i° ® ontln uanco and intensification of Civil Disobedience through 

t o °t htf 'ijo mbay'^Go ver nm ent^: * " par6uauc0 tbcreof - has Bcnt ^ following telegram 
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‘I liopo to vacate the Ashram on Tuesday morning and, if free, march_ with 
companions in easy stages, the immediate destination being Ras, frith a view to 
tendering sympathy to the villages most hit. No desire to invite villagers to masB 
civil disobedience, but individuals will be invited '.to offer civil disobedience in terms 
of the Congress resolution. Will give talkB to villages on teetotalism, to liquor 
dealers on leaving liquor trade, to foreign cloth dealers on dealing exclusively in 
khaddar and to all to go through the CongresB constructive programme. Hindus 
will be asked to shed untouchability. Self and companions will march pice-leBB. and 
depend on tho villagers for feeding us. In the event of my earlier arrest, my com- 
panions, thirty-two in number, including sixteen women, will take up the march’. 

‘The Government of Bombay therefore found it necessary to direct tho arrest of 
Mr. Gandhi under Section 3 of Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act ob 1933, 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested last night”. 

Bombay Government’s Statement 

The following statement explaining tho reasons for Mr. Gandhi's arrest was 
issued by tho Government of Bombay on tho 1st. August : — 

On the 8th May Mr. Gandhi began a twenty-one days’ fast which, he stated in 
a telegram addressed to the Government of India, was for reasons wholly un- 
connected with tho Government, and solely connected with the Harijau movement. 
In view of the nature and tho objects of the fast and the attitude of mind which 
it disclosed, the Government considered it desirable to set Mr. Gandhi at liberty, 
and he was released unconditionally the Bame evening. 

After his release, ho issued the same evening n statement to the Press in which 
he affirmed that his views about Civil Disobedience had undergone no chnDge what- 
soever. At his suggestion, however, Mr. M. S. Aney, Acting President of the 
Congress, suspended the Civil Disobedience movement for a period of six weeks. 

This period was subsequently extended in order to give an opportunity t<? Mr. 
Gandhi to consult Congress leaders in regard to the continuance or otherwise of 
the Civil Disobedience movement. For this purpose, n meeting of Congress leaders 
was held at Poona from the 12th to 14th July - at which about 150 delegates from 
all over India are said to have been present. Although the meeting was understood 
to he private, tho public had already drawn their own conclusions regarding tho 
courso and character of the proceedings from the accounts of them published in 
the Press. 

The decisions of tho Conference, which were announced by Mr. Anoy, in a 
published statement issued on 22nd July, included the following : 

’’Mass civil disobedienco, including no-tax and no-rent campaign, should bo 
discontinued for tho time being— tho right of individuals, who may be ready for 
every suffering and who may be prepared to act on their own responsibilities, to 
continue civil disobedienco being reserved. All those who are ablo and willing to 
offer individual civil disobedience on their own responsibilities without expectation 
of any help from tho Congress organisations are expected to do bo.” 

The Decision to disband ashram 

IHter the isBUo of Mr. Ancy’s statement, Mr. Gandhi announced his intention 
of disbanding his Ashram on the Sabarmati river. This was followed, on tho 26th 
July, by a statement explaining the courso of future action which ho intended to 
follow in association with the inmates of the Ashram, On account of many objec- 
tionable passages in it, inciting to civil disobedience, this statement has not been 
published in full by the Press with one or two exceptions. In order that tho 
publie may realise fully the grounds on which the Government have acted, tho 
following extracts giving Mr. Gandhi’s view regarding tho continuance of tho 
Civil Disobedience movement are now published : 

“In my opinion, it would have been disastrous if,- in the existing circumstances, 
civil disobedience had been altogether withdrawn,” 

“Continuance of civil resistance even by one person insures its revival by thoso 
who might have given it up through despair or weakness,” 

“Another change made is stoppage of tho mass movement.” 

“Ample evidence is forthcoming to show that the people are not able any longer 
to suffer the prolonged torture of ordinance-rule, now crystallised into Btatute by the 
so-called legislatures. Civil Disobedience is therefore to bo confined to individuals 
on their own responsibility, although they would be acting on behalf of and in 
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the name o£ tho Congress. Those who will so act may espcct no financial or 

other assistance from the Congress. They would be prepared for indcnmto incarcera- 
tion, whether ill or well. They may not come out of jails except by tho termination 
of their sentence in due course, or through tho_ strength of tho people. On me 
termination of their sentence, they should seek re-imprisonment at the first oppor- 
tunity. They should be prepared to bravo all risks attendant upon their action, 
including uttermost penury and loss of all their possessions, movablo or immov- 
able. or physical torture such as lathi blows.” ... 

“Naturally, such action can only bo expected from a small number, especially 
in tho beginning. The very enumeration of the hardships is likely to frighten many 
people. But the experience of patriots and reformers all the world over shows 

that Nature provides ns with the capacity for suffering when it is taken up in the 
truo spirit.” . „ , „ , . 

“It follows that such a response, if it comes at all, must como in the first 

instance from the intelligentsia. Their example will prove infectious in the long 
run and pervade tho whole nation, resulting in a mass awakening that cannot 
possibly be crushed by nny repression, be it over so ferocious. Moreover, indivi- 
duals from among the masses can certainly act even now. I am convinced that 
these men and women will represent the national spirit and the nation’s determina- 
tion to win independence in every sense of the term. For I hold that truo inue- , 
pcndcncc, in terms 'of and on behalf of the masses, can be proved in India’s case 
to be unattainable by any other method.” 

“Whilst Congressmen may be counted by the crore, civil resistance under tho 
new scheme will be represented only by a few thousand or even less. If these few 
nrc trne men nnd women, I am certain that they will multiply into millions." 

“It will be the aim, wherever possible, to give relief to the indigent families of 
civil resisters, especially to the utterly destitute pesantry who joined tlio_ no-tax 
campaign ; for they must bo ensured that every inch of lnnd confiscated during tho 
campaign (I think lawlessly nnd wrongly) will be returned to them or their progeny, 
when the nation comes to her own, as it must some day.” 

“PREPARATION FOE PROPAGANDA” 

It is apparent from this announcement that, while Mr. Gandhi did not appear 
to contemplate tho immediate commission of nn overt net of civil disobedience m 
the sense of a breach of the ordinary law, he was about to begin a period of prepa- 
ration nnd propaganda which could not fail to lead to tbo same unfortunate results 
as his policy of 1921 and 1930-31 and his announcement of renewed civil disobedi- 
ence in January 1932. Tho new campaign was to bo inaugurated by tho spectacular 
abandonment of the Ashram by his closest followers, Thereafter, local sympathy 
nnd benevolence was to bo appealed to and local sentiment excited by their home- 
less condition. The former owners of lands in Gujerat in 1930-31 in the No-Tax 
enmpaign were to be stirred up by an assurance of the return of their lands. By 
tbeso mcanB, it seemed to be intended that opportunities for propaganda in favour of 
continued and intensified civil disobcdicnco should grow. 

These apprehensions of the Government wero confirmed by Mr. Gandhi’s tele- 
gram on the 30th July to the Government which has been published. This telegram 
included the intimation that, with his companions from the Ashram, Mr. Gandhi 
intended to march to tho village of Rns in Knira District in order to “tender sym- 
pathy to the villagers most hit.” The message also stated that ho had no desire to 
invite the villagers to mass civil disobedience, but individuals would bo invited to 
offer civil disobedience in terms of tho Congress resolution. He also stated that he 
and his companions would march picclcss and depend upon villagers for feeding 
them. The villagers of Rns have been outstanding in tho past in their adherence to 
fllr. Gntiuhi and his policy nnd even after tho settlement of 1931 nnd despite the 
grait patience exercised by the Government, many of them persisted in contumacious 
refusal to pay land revenue nnd suffered forfeiture of their lands. 

Mass and Individual Civil Disobedience 
There is of course no real distinction between mass nnd individual civil disobe- 
dience. fllr. Gandhi himself contemplated that the example of individuals should 
,P whole nation, resulting in a mass nwnkening.- There is nothing in effect, 
to uistingutEh the proposed campaign from that inaugurated in 1930 by Mr. Gnn- 
om s march from his Ashram to Dandi in the Surat district for the ostensible 
purpose of breaking the salt laws. After the experience of 1930-31, nnd after the 
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successful efforts made by the Government during the Inst eighteen months to mniu- 
tain peace and order, it was impossible that tbo Government should allow Mr,_ Gan- 
dhi continuance of- the liberty which he obtained in May in order to enable him to 
pursue his fast, in view of the fact that ho has declared his intention of using this 
liberty to carry on a campaign subversive of law and order. Mr, Gnndhi has had 
full time and opportunity, since his fast, to understand the present political situation 
and the views of the public including his own followers. The Government believe 
that they will hnve ample public support to the measures taken and described in the 
following paragraph : 

“In December 1932, the Bombay Legislative Council passed a Bill, now entitled 
the Bombay Special (Emergency) Bowers Act 1932, which ns stated in the preamble, 
conferred special powers upon the Government and its officers for the maintenanco 
of public security in cases of emergency. Acting under tho powers conferred by 
Section 3 of this Act, the Governor-in-Council, being satisfied, that there arc reason- 
able grounds for believing that Mr. Gnndhi has acted, is acting and is about to net 
in a manner prejudicial to public safety, or peace, has ordered Mr. Gandhi’s 
arrest.” 


Opinion in Simla Official Circles 

The Bombay Government’s action in arresting Mr. Gandhi had tho full approval 
of tho Government of India and the Secretary of State. News of the arrest did not 
cause surprise at Simla, and as forecasted yesterday, the action of tho Government 
was considered inevitable at the end of the period of tho temporary suspension of 
the movement. 

The view taken in official circles was that somo of Mr. Gandhi’s recent statements, 
contained in passages which the majority of newspapers for obvious reasons did not 
publish, consisted of definite incitements to civil disobedience making it clear that 
individual civil disobedience was considered a mere prelude to the revival of mass 
civil disobedience. Further, his telegram to the Bombay Government announcing 
his plan to march to Baa left no doubt that ho was going to invite tho population 
to offer civil disobedience. Official opinion, therefore, was that the arrcstB, in tho 
circumstances, were unavoidable. 

It was recalled that there was a remarkable resemblance between the policy adop- 
ted by Mr. Gondhi now and on the previous occasions. The idea of a mnrch through 
the country in defiance of authority was made UBe of first in South Africa and 
again in 1930. The chief feature of Mr. Gandhi's plan on this occasion seemed to 
be a desire to stir up feeling ngain in Gujcat villages which in 1930 were tho main 
centre of the agrarian phase of civil disobedience. In a recent statement, Mr. Gnndhi 
nppears to havo held out suggestions that land confiscated as result of tho no-rent 
campaign would be returned to owners. In view of the dangerous situation created 
by the agrarian agitation in Gujerat in the past, it was felt in official circles that no 
course was open to Government, but to prevent the inarch. 

Mahatma’s Trial and Sentence 

On the 4th. August, Mr. Gandhi was sentenced to one year’s simple'imprisonment 
by Mr. Israel, Additional District Magistrate, Poona, under Section 14 of the Bombay 
Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. Tho trial took place in Ycrowada Jnil 
and Mr. Gandhi pleaded “guilty” to the'charge. 

Mr. Gandhi was placed in * A ’ class, while Mr. Mahadev Desai, Mr. Gandhi’s 
Secretary, who was subsequently tried and sentenced under the samo Section to oho 
year’s Bimplo imprisonment was placed in ‘B’ Glass. 

The order under Section 4 of tho Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, for breach 
of which Mr. Gandhi was sentenced, required him, among other things, to removo 
"himself from the limits of Ycrowada village by 9-30 a. m. and to reside within tho 
limits of the Poona City Municipality. The order was served on him at fivo minutes 
past nine, and he was released forthwith along with Mr. Mahadev Desai. Mr. Gandhi 
was rearrested near tho golf links falling within tho Ycrowada village limits at 9-50 
a. m. by the Assistant Superintendent of Police for non-complianco with tho order. 

Details of Trial 

Tho trial commended at 3-15 on the 4tb August before tho Additional District 
Magistrate in tho Jail Superintendent’s office. 
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Mr. Gandhi sat opposite the Magistrate on one side, wrapped in a khaddar 

only outsider 
id Mr. Rsgu- 
judicial desk. 

ant something 

tho trial was 
to tho charge, 

that witness might not bo examined. , , ,, , . , 

But the Magistrate informed him that tho procedure required that Bomo cviuenco 
should be recorded. ,, .. 

Mr. Gandhi : I think in 1922, when I pleaded “guilty”, all ovidcnco was dispen- 

Tkc Magistrate : It is very kind of you, I understand what you say. It will of 
course simplify matters, but it is my duty to record some evidence. But I snail 
reduce it ns much as possible. 

The trial was then proceeded with. 


Mr. Mathutdas Tricumjee, Mr. Gandhi’s nephew, who was tho 
present at the trial, sat behind Mr. Gandhi. A few police officers at 
nath Vasudev Kurlckar, Police Prosecutor, sat on the other side of tno 
Two Press representatives were present. 

A few motor cars parked at tho jail gate were the only evidence tj 
unusual was going on inside. , 

After the Magistrate had explained the circumstances under which 
taking place, Mr. Gandhi suggested, as he intended to plead guilty 


Police Superintendent's Evidence 

Mr. F. W. Ogorman, District Superintendent of Police, who was the first witness 
deposed : It is within my knowledge that Mr. Gandhi was served with n notico 
under tho Bombay Special Powers Act by tho ^Government this morning, which 
notice inter alia directed him to remove himself outside the limits of Ycrownda 
village bn 9-30 a. id. to-day. 

Continuing, the District Superintendent of Police stated 

“I was present when tho order was served on Mr. Gandhi by Lt.-ColoDcl Martin, 
Superintendent of tho Ycrownda Jail. Mr. Gandhi endorsed tho order in his own 
handwriting, refusing to abide by it. I produce tho order which was signed by 
Mr. Gandhi in the prescnco of tho Jail Superintendent. To a question naked of mo 
by area prescribed by tho Government for his residence was that of tho Poona City 
Municipality, and that if he continued in tho limits of tho Yetowada area or if ho 
entered tho Poona Cantonment limitB, he would bo infringing tho terms of tbo sniu 
order. I made it known that n private taxi was at his disposal, which had been 
provided by mo in order to enable Mr. Gandhi to remove himself outsido the res- 
tricted area. This Mr. Gandhi refused to do both orally and in writing. When 
Mr. Gandhi entered tho private taxi subsequently, ho asked mo that he should bo 
driven to some secluded Bpot in Ynrowada itself. This was accordingly done. Mr. 
Gandhi had at that time received his morning’s post which he desired to peruse. 
Some timo later, tho Assistant. Superintendent of Police returned, bringing with 
him Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Mabadev Desai under arrest. The Assistant Superinten- 
dent informed me tbnt Mr. Gandhi had refused to comply with tho terms of 
Government orders, and that ho had informed him twice that he was violating tho 
terms of tho order by remaining within tho limits of the Yerownda villago.” 

Asked by tho court if ho wished to crosB-examino tho witness, Mr. Gandhi 
replied in the negative. 

Jail Superintendent's deposition 

Lt, Col. Martin, Superintendent, Ycrowada Jail, tho next prosecution witness, 
stated that the order produced in court was served by him on Mr. Gnndbi at five 
minutes to nine that morning. A few minutes afterwards, Mr. Gandhi waB released 
along with Mr. Mahaacv Desai. 


Evidence of Assistant Superintendent 
The nest prosecution witness was the Assistant Superintendent of Polico who 
actually arrested Mr. Gandhi. He deposed that he was present outsido tho jail 
when Mr. Gandhi and Mr, Mnhndcv Dcsni enroc out and entered tho private taxi. 
The District . Superintendent of Polico instructed him to watch their movements, 
,ilL. li5cy cotD Phed with tho order that had been served on them. Mr. 
Uanam urovo nwny and stopped at a secluded spot near the golf links. At 9-40 

tw’tifn w f ro f *2? epo£ > approached them and informed them 
that tno time ns stated to the Government order had expired and if Mr, Gandhi 
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hfdM W tn h thQ ? rder, .,u° ? hould leave at once. Mr. Gandhi stated that 

mlniUrcs O^n C f°u P y i, W!t H ( l C , order - The witness waited for ten more 

at nnrMW^n ij' 5 2 ni th ? m bottl tbat lf the y did not leave Yerowada limits 
lonvA flJ annr ! d be ' la 5?l 0 ( , for arrest. Both replied that they did not intend to 
5?} e 8 P?^> aad at 9‘5 J the witness arrested them and brought them over to 
chag*e sh e e t 11 C3 ' rc “ is ^ cred aQ offence under Section 14 and set np the 

Mr, Gandhi declined to cross-examine this witness also saying “No, thanks”, 
lhe taxi-driver, in whose taxi Mr. Gandhi drove to the golf links and remained 
there, was the next ana last witness. He corroborated the other witneses. 


Mahatmaji’s Reply to Magistrate's Questions 

To questions put by the court, Mr. Gandhi Btated that his age was sixty- four 
and that he was a Hindu by caste. 

Magistrate : What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Gandhi hesitated for a moment and said : I am by occupation a spinner, 
weaver and farmer. 

The Magistrate : Your residence ? 

Mr. Gandhi: Yerowada Jail now. (Laughter). 

The Magistrate : Now of course ; but otherwise ? 

Mr. Gandhi: Otherwise, Sabarmathi in Ahmedabad District. 

The Magistrate : Have you anything to say regarding the prosecution evidence 
recorded ? 

Mr. Gandhi : I think that the statements that the several prosecution witnesses 
have made are quite correct. 


Gandhiji’e Statement 

Mr. Gandhi, proceeding, stated that he desired to make n brief statement as to 
why ho had committed a breach of the order. 

The court consenting, he dictated o2 hand a brief statement in slow, measured 
tones, often with feeling. He stated : 

“I would like to make s brief statement as to why I have committed what must 
be described as wilful and deliberate breach of the orders of the Government of 
Bombay. It cannot bo a matter of pleasure to me to commit a breach of tho 
orders of constituted authority. I am a lover of peace and regard myself as a 
good citizen, voluntarily tendering obedience to the laws of the State to which I 
may belong. But there are occasions in the life-time of a citizen when it becomes 
his painful duty to disobey the laws and orders of his State. As is well known, 
such a painful duty came upon me in 1919, and I have not only regarded it as 
my duty to offer civil disobedience, but also to preach it to others.” 

Proceeding Mr. Gandhi stated : 

“This law or Act under which I have been tried, is a glaring instance in proof 
of my contention that the system under which India is being governed to-day, is not 
merely unjust, but dragging her down economically and morally. I have had 
recently a spell of freedom, and was in the midst of the people, and had an 
opportunity of coming into contact with a very large number of men and women. 
I made what was to me a painful discovery, that men, high and low, educated and 
uneducated, rich and poor, were demoralised and were living In perpetual fear 
of loss of liberty and of their possessions, It was a trial for me to live in tho 
midst of that atmosphere. Being by nature from my _ childhood a confirmed 
believer iu the methods of non-violence, I sought shelter in self-suffering such as 
might fall to my lot. That was the only way in which I could relieve myself 
of some of the agony that was burning in me. It is for reasons such as this that 
I am offering all resistance to this system of government— resistance that is within 
my capacity and resistance that a peaceful man like roe could offer.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi stated : “One word more. I heard that you, Sir, or the 
Government would after sentencing me classify me. I must state I intensely dis- 
like the procedure of classification of prisoners into ‘A’, ‘B’, 'C classes. I have no 
desire, whatsoever, to enjoy special comforts to which other fellow-prisoners might 
not be entitled. I would like to bo classified^ amongst those whom the Government 
may consider to be the lowest. I would like, in conclusion, tolstate that the authorities 
with whom I come iu contact during these few days have treated me with courtesy, 
and considertion, for which I am thankful to them.” 

44 
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After making the above statement, Mr. Gandhi read through it as recorded by 
magistrate and stated that it was all right. 


Charge Framed 

The Magistrate then framed a charge under Section 14 of the Bomb ay ® 

powers Act 1932, against Mr. Gandhi of intentionally disobeying the order of tue 
Government under Section 4 of the same Act. requiring him, among other things, to 
remove himself before 9-30 a. m. outside the Yerowada villnge limits. _ 

Asked if he pleaded “guilty”, Mr. Gandhi replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. Gandhi also stated that he did not want to call defence witnesses. • 

At this stage the Police Prosecutor stated that considering Mr. Gandhi s age, he 
did not press for a deterrent sentence. 


magistrate’s judgment 

The Magistrate, delivering judgment, observed that it had been proved that Mr. 
Gandhi had disobeyed the order of the Government. As such, he convicted him un- 
der Section 14 of the Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, and sentenced him to 
one year’s simple imprisonment. .The Magistrate added : “I am passing a light senten- 
ce, considering your age and the present state of your health, and also because the 
prosecution has not pressed for a deterrent sentence.” 

This concluded the trial, and Mr. Gandhi rose after bowing to the Magistrate, 
and was taken by the jailor to his cell. 

Mr. Gandhi wob placed in “A” class. 


Mr. Mahadev Desai’s Trial 


Mr. Mahadev Desai was brought before the Magistrate, Two prosecution witnesses 
namely, the District Superintendent of Police and the Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, were examined. These deposed, to the effect, that Mr. Desai waB also served 
simultaneously with Mr. Gandhi with an order under Section 4, requiring him to 
leave Yerowada village liraitB before 9-30 a. m. and that he along with Mr. Gandhi 
failed to comply with the order and was arrested at 9-50 a. m. along with Mr. 
Gandhi. 

The Magistrate in asking Mr. Desai if ho desired to cross-examine- the witnesses, 
stated that he assumed that ho (Mr. Desai) did not desire to do so, like Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai : Thanks for the assumption. I do not desire to cross-examine 
them. 

As to his occupation, Mr. Mahadev desired the Magistrate to put down anything 
he pleased, and stated that hiB place of residence was the Yerowada Central Prison. 

Asked if he pleaded “guilty”, Mr. Mahadev stated that ho thought that it was 
hiB duty to disobey the ordor, and so he had disobeyed it. 

The Magistrate, convicting him under Section 14, sentenced him also to one year’s 
simple imprisonment. 

Mr. Mahadev Desai was awarded “B” class. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Fast 


On the 16ib. AUGUST, at Poona, Mr, Gandhi commenced a fast “unto death” in 
connection with his demand to be allowed the samo facilities for Harijan work aB 
ho etqoyed when ho was a State prisoner. 


Statement in Bombay Council 

Mombor inf ? rmc ,d the Bombay Council on the 17th August that 

Ho WM d inform^ a n T j a8t n t st . e i TenmK by rcfu81nf; to tftko bis evening meal, 
nrcmrwl tn^ve v yC - Sterday .°- £ tb ? . Privileges which the Government wero 
K wontd nnfL,i h iu,^ 5 0a “ cc ‘ on Hnnjan work. He at first indicated that 
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Game privileges as 


, Mr. J. B. Petit asked 
during his last jail life. 

Government of Indin Communique 

ntr A Pnnrfh?™ 6 ™ • India - Co . wrnu m a ° i^ued on the 17th. August, said 
,r r \ G-dtn on being imprisoned at the beginning of August, requested 
that he should be. permitted to do Harijan work, and in connection 

with this to see visitors freely and receive and Bend correspondence ns 

was permitted when he was a State prisoner. The matter has P been under 
correspondence between the Government of Bombay and the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, and Mr. Gandhi was informed yesterday that the 
nbilUy"^^- 1 ltlCS W ' £ rante d to him for the purpose of strictly anti-Untouch- 

(1) To receive newspapers and periodicals, but will not be allowed interviews 
for publication in the Press, whether with Press correspondents or others : 

(2) To see not more than two visitors a day ; 

(3) . k Q allowed to send instructions or contributions to the Editor of the 

Harijan” three times a week, and a limited number of letters to other corres- 
pondents ; and 

(4) To have at his disposal a convict-typist and books, newspapers, etc., needed 
for Harijan work. 

It is understood that Mr. Gandhi is dissatisfied with the Government decision 
(giving facilities for Harijan work) and has started a fast. 

Gandhiji’s Contention 


The following press reports were issued at this time 

Gandhiji’s contention was that the Poona Pact fully recognised his right to 
carry on Harijan work from inside jail, whether he was a State prisoner or an 
ordinary prisoner ; and that the Government having accepted the Poona Pact, 
could not refuse him the facilities asked for. Gandhiji waited for these fifteen days 
for the grant of permission, hut since it was not given, he told Col. Doyle yester- 
day that if within twenty-four hours facilities were not given to him to conduct 
Harijan work, he would go on a fast. The period expired this noon and Gandhiji 
commenced a fast. In the afternoon Gandhiji gave up the fast on receipt of 
information about the Government’s decision. . . 

Enquiries made in official circles failed to elicit any confirmation regarding, the 
report that Mr. Gandhi went on a fast at noon to-day. Nor were the authorities 
prepared to deny the report. . 

It has now been confirmed that the Government have permitted Mr. Gandhi 
facilities for carrying on anti-uotouchability work, but the terms of this permission 
and the fact whether Mr. Gandhi has accepted them, could not be ascertained. 


Government of India Communique 


The following communique was 
August : 


issued by the Government of India on the 18th. 


“After his arrest on the 1st August at Ahmedabad, Mr. Gandhi addressed a 
letter to the Superintendent of the Ahmedabad Central Prison wherein he made tno 

folI ?You K ra r Mi U t e know that before my discharge, owing to my. .fast, from the yero- 
wada central prison in May last, I was permitted to do Harijan work and in thnt 
connection to see freely visitors and equally freely to receive Bcnd ¥ hone I 
have a typist and to receive newspapers, magazines and °* er „; M p5 p f h " 

would be given the same facilities now. I may state a weekly newspaper c, td 
Harijan’ 0 i! issued at Poona, and it is necessary for me to send matter for the 

rmner and otherwise instruct the Editor’. _ . - 

P “On the 4th August, after his arrest and rearrest at Poona consequent upon his 
refusal to obey the order served upon him, Mr. Gandhi repeated this request, 
remarking that Harijan work could not bo interrupted except at the peril of his he, 
nnd for a reply by Monday the 7th August. He was informed that the 

matter was under consicfertion, but that it was impossible for a decision to be reach- 
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cd by the dnte specified. Subsequently, on the 8th and 10th August, he addressed 
reminders to the Government’. 

Gandhi’s Letter to Bombay Government 

“On tho 14th August, Mr. Gandhi forwarded the following letter to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay : , ,, .. . 

•I am yet without an answer to my request for the resumption of Harijan woru 
on the same terms as before my fast. This request was .first convcvca on 
instant from the Central Prison of Ahmedabad, and has since been thrice repeatea. 
The strain of the deprivation of this work is becoming unbearable. If, tlier “.? rc ' ,7 
cannot have permission by noon nest Wednesday, .1 must deny “^eH: a 
nourishment from that time save water and salt. That ib the only way I can tu n 
my vow, and also relieve myself somewhat of the strain mentioned above. 

T do not want suspension of nourishment in any way to act as a pressure on tno 
Government, Life ceases to interest me, if . I may not do Harijan service without 
let or hindrance. As I have made it clear in my previous correspondence and as tno 
Government of India have admitted, permission to render . that service is, implied 
in tho Yerowada Pact, to which the British Government is a consenting party, in 
so far ns its consent was necessary. Therefore, I do indeed want permission but 
only if the Government believe that justice demands it and not because I propose to 
deprive myself of food if ft is not granted. That deprivation is intended purely for 
my consolation*. . . , , . , , 

“On the 16th of August, Mr. Gandhi was informed that it had been decided 
that he would be granted the following special facilities for purposes of work stric- 
tly confined to nnti-untouchability : . 

“(1) To receive newspapers and periodicals, but not to be allowed interviews for 
publication in the Press, whether with Press, correspondents or others ; 

“(2) To see not more than two visitors a day ; 

“(3) to send instructions or contributions to the editor of ‘Harijan’ three times a 
week, and a limited number of letters to other correspondents ; and 

“(4) To have at his disposal a convict-typist and books, newspapers etc, needed 
for Harijan work. 

Gandhi’b Note to Jail Superintendent 
“On this decision being communicated to him, Mr. Gandhi at first indicated that 
ho would not fast. Later, however, ho addressed the following letter to tho Jail 
Superintendent : 

‘I sco that I have hastily and stupidly told you to restore goat’s milk to me. 
It shows how disinclined I am to starve. But on reading the notes of tho orders 
you have left with mo, I find they are so far short of the original orders of tho 
Government of India nnd of my requirements that I must not be precipitated in 
breaking my fast. If the Government wish to go back upon these orders, I shall 
be Borry. But I may not work under the new orders which are a manifest departure 
from tho original nnd which seem to me to be grudgingly given. I observe, you 
cannot even let me have tho letters already in your possession, and to hand tho 
manuscript to the acting Editor for the week's ‘Harijan’. 

“It pains mo to have to write this letter, but it will give me much greater pain 
if I break (be last now, and have to enter upon a prolonged controversy with tlio 
Government on many matters that need elucidation. I miss the Government’s 
response to the meticulous care with which I am endeavouring to observe jail 
discipline and ns a prisoner to tender co-opcration, which as a citizen outside tho 
prison walls I consider it a religious duty to withhold. 

‘ I have read your notes threo times nnd each reading has increased my grief 
to discover that the Government cannot appreciate the desperate need thero is for 
me to do Harijan work without let or hindrance. Much therefore as 1 am dia- 
ls 0 it -- 0 continue the fast I feel I must go through the agony if I cannot serve 
muse without the tremendous handicap which it seems to me the orders 
you upon it. Will you therefore please withdraw tho milk nnd 
that l wonfdWk1he y fa™t ?" nd accel)t apology for having harriediy told you 

(hr EH;inr cx Elr Gandhi that the orders permitted him to interview 
mnnferinf' * n l onG °[ bia dnii y visitors and to hand him his 

delivered^ Mr Gandhi^ 6 ° ^ M ‘ tbey ^ ealt Harijan matters would bo 
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fc are • no - t awQre ; ^ hat Mr. Gandhi means by saying that they 
have admitted that permission to do Harijan work in prison is implied in the 

bn medhftel af t er hat V* * f *1™® £ bat in thc e J.ceptionaI circumstances prevailing 
lmmeaiately after that Pact, the Government did permit Mr. Gandhi as a fitntn 

• ^r^, t0 i-' na T r ‘? tC ( the “ ovement to ^vhich he appeared to be devoting his 
I?' £ r ? test f wcre T? dc at the time on behalf of the orthodox Hindu 
n °t a S ree , Wltjl Mr - Gandhi’s policy in this matter against his 
i!! !!!! ,? to, conduct a public campaign from jail, and it might well 
be argued that Mr. Gandhi having now after a period of freedom courted impri- 
sonment again on a purely political issue, should not be allowed any special 
treatment that is not given to other class prisoners. 

Nevertheless, tho Government have been reluctant to take notion which could 
be regarded as unreasonable interference with the work of social reform, or to take 
their stand too rigidly on the fact that Mr. Gandhi is by his own deliberate act a 
prisoner convicted for breach of the_ law. In spite of the inconvenience to jail 
discipline and tho anomaly of the position, they have allowed Mr, Gandhi facilities 
for pursuing his anti-untouchability work which will enable him to make an 
important and effective contribution towards it. 

“It was noticeable that when Mr. Gandhi was at liberty, he did not appear to 
devote the major part of his. time or attention to this movement. His main 
energies were employed on politics and on continuance, in whatever form it might 
be possible, of the movement _ of Civil Disobedience, HiB present claim that he 
should be allowed from prison to carry on his Harijan work 'without let or 
hindrance’, amounts to a refusal to accept for himself the normal concomitants of 
imprisonment, except restriction on his actual physical liberty, and in effect is a 
claim to dictate the terms of his imprisonment. 

“The Government are satisfied that the facilities they have allowed are ample to 
enable Mr. Gandhi to conduct such work in favour of the removal of JJntoach- 
ability as is, in the circumstances, reasonable. If Mr. Gandhi now feels, however, 
that life ceases to interest him if he may not do Harijan service without let or 
hindrance, tho Government are prepared, provided Mr. Gandhi is willing 
to abandon all civil disobedience activities and incitements, to set him at liberty 
at once so that he can devote himself wholly and without restriction to tho cause 
of social reform. Mr. Gandhi has been informed accordingly”. 

Mahatma’s Fast — Removal to Hospital 

On the 21st. August, Mr. Gandhi was removed to the Sassoon Hospital, Poona and 
was reported to be looking considerably pulled down. He spoke in a very low voice 
with visible efFort. His weight dropped again by about 1 lb, bis present weight being 
94 lbs. His general condition was, however, reported to be satisfactory. 

Mr. Gandhi broke his weekly silence at 12 noon. Mr. 0. F. Andrews saw him 
between 1-30 and 2 p. m. He continued to be pledged to secrecy regardmg his 
talks with Mr. Gandhi, But it was significant that Mr, (Andrews had not any talks 
with Mr. Maxwell before or after the interview. ... 

Mr. Andrews stated that he would be staying here indefinitely, presumably till 
thc present crisis passed off. . . , 

Mrs. Gandhi, who was released unconditionally yesterday, was ndmittett into 
Mr. Gandhi’s presence shortly after her arrival at the hospital Mr.Mathurdas aid 
not choose to see Mr. Gandhi fearing that the strain of interviews might tell 

° n Mr.* Andrews received numerous telegrams from Mr. Gandhi’s friends, enquiring 
about his health. Mr. Naidu wired to him from Hyderabad, anxiously about his 
health and expressing her readiness to come down if necessary. 

Mr’ Gandhi was lodged in a closed balcony which, though it did not provide an 
onen view of the sky, was open on the sides. Police officers were posted outside. 

P Mrs Gandhi continued to be by Mr., Gandhi’s side til] 0 p m. to-day when 
she left for ‘Parnakuti’. .It was learnt that she would be allowed everyday to stay m 

h ° S No a authoritativo information could be gathered regarding Mr. Gandhi's 6 tat e of 
health. Everyone interviewing Mr. Gandhi, was bound to silence on this point: Bat 
all reports agreed that his condition was as well as could be expected. Excepting 
for a P recurre S nce of vomitting sensation, ho was reported to be free from pain or 
discomfort. 
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Gandhiji Examined by Doctors 

On the 23rd. August, Gandhiji wns examined by the Civil Surgeon, the Resident 
Medical Officer and another doctor. The examination lasted over twenty minutes. 

Gandhiji was weighed. 0 . _ 

Mrs. Gandhi was the earliest visitor to call on Gandhiji to-day. She was present 

at tho time of the medical examination. , .. 

Enquiries showed that Gandhiji had disturbed sleep last night, nausea troubling 
him frequently. Though considerably tired, he insisted on himself washing his taco 

and brushing his teeth. , , .. , ... 

Mrs. Gandhi read to tho Mahatma the Gila, and he listened to tho recital with 

rapt aticniion. , 

The Mahatma’s weight to-day was reported to be in the neighbourhood of 91 lbs. 
Lt.-Col. Ohandy examined Gandhiji again ' at 4 o’clock. There was no nausea. 
Gandhiji looked cheerful. Lt.-Col. Chandy asked whether Mnhatmnii desired, to call 
any consultant from outside Bombay or Calcutta. Mahatmaji replied, “No, I have 
faith in you, I don’t want any consultant from outside.” Lt.-Col. Chandy fold 
Gnndbji that he wns getting down Dr. Dinshaw Mehta, who massaged him in May 
last, to massage him to-day in the evening. Gandhiji thanked Dr. Chandy for it. 
Gandhiji’s voice was clear. 

Sir H« Haig’s Reply to Qoesions 

At question time in tho Assembly on the 22nd. August, Mr. Maswood Ahmed put 
a short notice question regarding Mr. Gandhi’s fast. 

Sir Harry Haig, replying, referred to the communique recently issued. 

Mr. Gayaprnsad Singh asked for the latest position regarding Mr. Gandhi. 

Sir Harry Hnig replied that last evening a report stated the condition of Mr. 
Gandhi at noon yesterday was reported to do fair. 

Mr. Navalrai : What is meant by the abandonment of civil disobedience? 

Sir Harry Haig .- Wo have not intended that no ono should resort to it even a 
hundred years hence. But we want it to bo unequivocally abandoned now- 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed ; What is the difference between tho facilities given befoxo 
and notv ? , 

Sir Harry Haig : Previously Mr. Gandhi wns allowed to behave as if jje ib a free 
man. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Did ho misuso those powers ? 

Sir Harry Hnig : ft is not a question of abuse but of how far tho position can 
be reconciled with Mr. Gandhi being a prisoner. 

Mr. S. C. Mitrn : Is a State prisoner a prisoner ? 

Yes. But he enjoys certain privileges not enjoyed by ordinary 


Sir Harry Haig 
prisoners, 

Mr. 8. 0. Mitra 
prisoners 1 

Sir Harry Haig 


Then, why wns Mr. Gandhi allowed facilities denied to other' 


That is a pertinent question.' The Government thought having 
given him certain facilities before, it would not now bo reasonable to withdraw them 
altogether. 

Mr. Neogy : Then, if no question of principle is involved, why not give him full 
facilities ? 

Sir Harry Haig ; Facilities have to be consistent with jail discipline. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra ; Why wero the same restrictions not imposed before ? 

Sir Harry Haig : Perhaps it was unwiBe not to impose them originaiiy, bnt tho 
house must remember that nt that time the movement was juBt started nnd Mr, 
Gandhi s contention really was that he must havo certain facilities to inaugurate the 
movement ns otherwise it might be still-born. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed : Did the Government expect trouble in allowing facilities 7 
Haig : Great trouble in jail discipline. 

... ... Maswood Ahmed : Will the Government release him on medical grounds if 
life is in danger. , 

nttiuidc ?f Urn Government 'wilf be. ^ rc ^ arc<1 to mako n statement as to wbat tho 

pcrsonaKf M?. Gnfdhf? ^ bCCaUB ° ° f thC Httriian movement or for tbe 
Work r of 5 Eocfal } rdormf h ° Govcrnracnt do not ™ nt appear as impeding tho 
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Sir Harry Hafe? e £S“ d ^ the P erSonaIit y of Mr - Gandhi ? 
facmties P ?o i oth f er t pdsone°r8 l ° ^ GaDdhi ’ S P ersona %. why not give (he 

PO S M° I C^ a *°c2^^ j ; ' 5V ^l 1 "referenced ^th^Harijan movement!* 8 Per8 ° Da,ity ’ but th ° 

?n*l U i! : Wo ?| d you a similar concession to Mr. M. S. Aney if he inti- 
mate that he would start similar work ? 

Sir Harry Haig : He would not have the same position. 

Mr. Puri : Then both the position of Mr, Gandhi and the nature of the work 
count. 

Sir Harry Haig : That is so. 

Mr. Puri : Then why did you not say so at first ? (Laughter). 

Sir Harry Haig : That is exactly what I stated. 

Mr. Puri : Why did the Government put Mr. Gandhi in the “A” class ? Ho 
has no property and has the poorest standard of living. 

Sir Harry Haig : Mr. Gandhi appears to have a traditional claim. (Laughter) 

Statement in Bombay Council 

On the 21st August, the Home Member, replying to short notice questions in 
the Bombay Council stated that Mr. Gandhi’s health was as well as might be 
expected on the sixth day of the fast. Ho hfid been removed to the hospital partly 
because there were better arrangements for nursing and taking proper care of him 
in the hospital than in jail, and partly for the convenience of the jail officials. 

The Home Member refuted the suggestion that Mr. Gandhi had been removed 
to hospital for forced feeding. He stated that there was no intention to resort to 
forced feeding. 

To a question if Mr. Gandhi’s nearest and dearest would be allowed to visit 
jhim, the Home Member stated that Mrs. Gandhi was released in order to enablo 
her to visit him. Two more visitors would be allowed to see him daily. 

To another question, the Home Member replied that the Government had indi- 
cated to Mr. Mnthurdas, that if he desired to briug any private doctors to examine 
Mr. Gandhi, he might make the necessary arrangements with the Civil Surgeon. 

On the 22nd. August Mr. R. D. Bell, Home Member, stated in the Bombay 
Council, in reply to a short notice question, that Mr. Gandhi’s general condition was 
fair. Regarding the statement in the press that he waB sinking, the Home Member 
stated that this was not the case. "Sinking’ is used, he added, when a person is 
in the danger zone and beyond medical aid and this was not Mr. Gandhi’s case 
at present. He was necessarily getting weaker every day. But his condition was 
satisfactory. __ 

ABked why Mrs. Gandhi was asked to leave the hospital yesterday, the Home 
Member slated that these matters were entirely in the hands of the hospital autho- 
rities in whose care Mr. Gandhi was. . , , , . 

If Mr. Gandhi’s condition was such _ that it would be advisable to keep Ins 
nearest relatives by his side, the hospital authorities would givo that, every 
consideration. 


Mahatma Gandhi Reteased 


On the 23rd. August, Mahatma Gandhi was released unconditionally at 3-45 
p. m. Ho was taken in an ambulance car to Lady Thackersay s place, Tarnacuh at 

r0 ° 1 ’!lrp leaving, Gandhiji called in the Civil Surgeon and said : C I thank you 
all heartily for a if the kindness you have shown me. He then shook hands with 

^'H^s ^so^^a^his^releMe^was^announceV" Mr. Gandhi after saying prayers with 

fi *nd ™ at a 

slow pace to “Parnakuti’’. 
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Mabatmaji on His Release 

In the coure o£ an interview to the Press, on the 25th. August, Mr. Gandhi stated: 

“This lime my discharge having come upon me absolutely unexpectedly, I con- 
less I have no knowledge, whatsoever, of how I would shape my movements niter 
convalescence is over. So, 1 must repeat what I have said so often before— but 
thiB time with much greater force than before— that I Bball be constantly praying 
for light and guidance. This much, however, I can say that I Bhall seek peaco 
much more eagerly than imprisonment and a possible repetition of the fast. 1 
shall, therefore, again use this unexpected freedom from imprisonment for the sake 
of exploring the nvenues of peace." 

Looking remarkably well as compared with what he was on the day or bis 
discharge, Mr. Gandhi received a group of press men at 10 n. ro. to-day in tho 
spacious hall of Lady Thaekersey’s where he conducted his last 21 days fast. _ Mr. 
Gandhi spoke very clearly and often with feeling. Towards the end of the inter- 
view which lasted neatly for an hour, signs of exhaustion were, however, perceptible 
and at Mrs. Nnidu’s suggestion the pressmen stopped asking more questions. Mr. 
Gandhi commenced by expressing his thanks to CoS. Chandy, Civil Surgeon, Poona, 
his staff and nurses for the very great cate with which they had looked after him 
and olso Lt.-Col. Martin, Superintendent, Ycrwnda prison, and his staff for their 
kind treatment of him during the early stage of the faBt, Mr. Gandhi proceeded : — 
“I would like the public to bo assured about my condition. Generally a week’s 
fast is nothing for me and though this time the fast, whilst it lasted, caused terrible 
physical agony because of roy inability to take necessary quantity of water, I feel 
on the second day after breaking the fast I shall be able to regain my lost strength 
within a reasonable time. There need be therefore no cause for anxiety.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi referred to the future, and stated : “One thing however I 
do want to make clear. This discharge is a matter of no joy for me. Possibly, 
it is a matter of shame that I took mv comrades to prison and came out of it by 
fasting. The statement made on behalf of (be Government in connection with tbo 
fast I have not had time to study at all fully. During tho fnst nnd a few days 
previous to it, 1 was deprived of all news published in the PrcSB in connection 
with it.” Mr. Gandhi explained this further when, replying to a question, be stated 
that the “Times of India” given to him during this period was mutilated, portions 
bearing on the fast having been cut out of it. 

Mr. Gandhi •. *' r ~? ‘'Therefore, I do not know all that bad been 

stated in the V ■ : ■ ■ ' ■ ist. But what little energy I had to read yester- 
day shows tl ■ '' have not done me Justice. It should bo remem- 

bered when I took my fast in Yerowada in September last, the Government gave 
me fullest facilities for seeing people, giving interviews nnd writing letters in the 
matter of anti-unlouchability work, not because I was a State prisoner, but becauso 
they recognised it was Justly due to me to give me those facilities if thev held mo 
in their custody. If, therefere, the mistake was made by them, it was made at that 
very first fast. Had they chosen, they could have unconditionally di.chargcd me 
as they did at the time of the twenty -onn days’ fast or this tirno. The question of 
jail discipline was just ns pertinent then as now, but they did not do so They 

thought it was a better policy for them to keep me in custody and give tho faci- 

lities I have referred to.” 


Government's Order op Nov. 1932 

Mr. Gandhi continued : “Within two days after the Poona Pact was made, faei- 
htics for doing Hanjan work were suddenly stopped to my surprise nnd I imrae- 
diately sent m respectful protest, but that protest having evoked no satisfactory res- 
ponse, I bad perforce to send a letter saying unless the Government gavo roe facilities 
,Y°, r ^ w dhout let or htudrauce, life would not bo worth living for me and 
“T>at?d y 3rd Ia8t , the following orders were conveyed 'to me: 

J?f‘? Goreramcnt of India recognise in view of considerations 
stated in Mr. Gandhi e letters of October 18th and 24(b that if bo is to carrv out 

which XcyTad not Mv Ee nn^r/” r t a hi ®f C - £ in reRsrd i° rernovnl untouchability 
record to visitors ^ !t 18 ncccssa T ho should have freedom in 

nmouchaWlHy d correspondence on matters strictly limited to removal of 

effect tore cS no Lwct&^pnblfcg^ 63 * thie “ mattcr flre t0 bc 
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wUhfe n°rlio m wi f 3h t0 f In ^ r P-^ 0 &£?*** to Mr. Gandhi's efforts in connection 
andc t MT«lMn!f™« £ nJ2f lton M f Tfaey j are rcm07in g a11 restrictions on visitors 
wnrrlq°wi ,0I !? eD f 8 and publicity in , regard to matters which in Mr. Gandhi’s own 
nf°H d nf n n«loJ -?-, refe mj? CG t0 c ‘ vl1 disobedience and are strictly limited to the removal 
«tr.^; l iiq nC f la ^I ,ty; ^ cy j n . ote t ^. nt Mr. Gandhi contemplates the presence of 
officials at interviews and inspection then and there of correspondence, Bhould the 
Government at any time consider such procedure as desirable.’’ 
r,non i rr -uF.i° * Government orders Sir. Gandhi stated : “These orders were 
P’} ssec *J VII '“ tbe full knowledge of my requirements and with the full knowledge of 
wnat ttiey meant in September. I say once more when the Government arrested 
mo again after 21 days fast they had to face my request for doing the Harijan 
work without let or hindrance whether they took me in as State Prisoner or auy 
otner. In my opinion classification is wholly irrelevant to the issue. The whole 
issue was in September, in November and is to-day this, namely, my life and 
Harijan work in jail or no Harijan work in jail and my death ; and so long as I 
live that will bo the issue that will face me, face the Government and face the 
public. If I am wrong in thinking, whether outside or inside the prison, I should 
have the fullest liberty to carry on the programme of anti-untouchability which I 
have undertaken as a solemn obligation, then my fast should bo considered imperti- 
nent and should not count either with the Government or with the public. But 
if I am right then my fast should be treated as Bacrificial seal. One thing more, 
It has, been said on behalf of the Government that when owing to 21 days’ fast I 
was discharged, I have more attention to political than to Harijan work. I cannot 
imagine a grosser misrepresentation of facts which are nil capable of being proved 
to-day. Bat I give a few outstanding instance. The whole of 21 days, and subse- 
quent days during which I was not able to do anything at all, I could only pray 
nnd think atid not writing or talking, and I can Bay during this period I thought 
nothing else but God and Gods’ children, Harijans. Then when I was able to 
carry on sustained conversation with a group of men, my first act was to address 
a meeting of Harijan workers in this very hall whilst I was lying in bed. After 
that when I was able to do any public writing, my firBt writing was for the 
‘Harijan’. True, while I was in Poona I did attend the informal conference nnd 
hold frequent conversations with political co-workers on the subject of civil disobe- 
dience. There was no secret about it and I am not, ashamed of it. Civil Disobe- 
dienco is an integral part of my life. But the fact is the bulk of my time wan not 
given to civil disobedience work. As a matter of fact, in, view of the advice I 
tendered to the conference, it was not necessary then. Then, when I went, to 
Ahmedabad, people may think that sacrificing the Ashram must have occupied 
tremendous amount of my time, but I am again able to say tremendous amount of 
my time was taken up with Harijan service, 

Harijan Uplift — Rpply to Criticism 

On the 25th. August again, Mr. Gandhi, in the course of an interview to Pressmen, 
observed : 

‘Within two days after the Poona Pact was made, facilities for doing 1 Harijan 
work were suddenly stopped to my surprise and I immediately sent in a respectful 
protest, but that protest having evoked no satisfactory response, I had perforce to 
send a letter saying that unless the Government gave me facilities for Harijan 
work without let or hindrance, life would not be worth living for me. Ju reply to 
that on 3rd Novomber last the following orders were conveyed to me. 

‘The Government of India recognise, in view of the considerations stated in Mr. 
Gandhi’s letters of October 18th and 24th, that if ho is to carry out the programme 
bo has set before himself in regard to removal of untouchability, which they had 
not before fully appreciated, it is necessary ho should have freedom in regard to 
visitors and correspondence on matters strictly limited to .removal of untouchability. 

‘They alse recognise that if Mr. Gandhi’s activities in this matter are to be . 
fully effective, there can be no restriction on publicity. 

‘They do not wish to interpose obstacles to Mr. Gandhi’s efforts in connection 
with tho problem of untouchability. They 
crespondenco and publicity in regard 
liave no reference to civil disobedience 
romovnl of untouchability. 

45 


are removing all restrictions on visitors 
and* correspondence and publicity 'in regard to matters which in Mr. Gandhi’s own 
words no reference to civil tfisobcdioncc and are strictly limited to the 
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'They note that Mr. Gandhi contemplates the presence of 1 

and inspection then and there of correspondence, should the Government at any 
time consider such a procedure desirable.” , T . „„ rn 

Referring to the Government orders, _ Mr. Gandhi Btated : These orders were 
passed with a full knowledge of my requirements and with a full knowledge what 

they meant. I say onco more, when the! Government arrested me again after t,no 

twenty-one days’ fast, they had to face my request for being allowed to'do Harijan 
work without let or hindrance whether they took me in as State prisoner or any 
other. In my opinion, classification is wholly irrelevant to the issue, ine wnoic 
issuo was in September, in November and is to-day this, namely, my litc ana 
Haitian work in jail or no Harijan work in jail aud my death ; and so long as .A 
live that will be the issue that will face me, face the Government and face Ano 
public. If I am wrong in thinking that whether outside or insido tho prison A 
should have tho fullest liberty to carry on the programme of anti-nntoucbability 
which I have undertaken as a solemn obligation, then my fast should bo considered 
impertinent and should not count either with the Government or with the public. 
But if I am right then my fast should bo treated ns n sacrificial seal. N 

‘One thing more. It hns been said on behalf of tho Government that when 
owing to twenty-one days’ fast I was discharged, I gavo more attention to 
political than to Harijan work. I cannot imngino a grosser misrepresentation of 
facts which are all capable of being proved to-day. But I give a few 
outstanding instances. Tho whole of tho twenty-one days and subsequent 
day daring which I was not able to do anything at all, I could only pray and think 
and not writing or taking, I can say during this period I thought of nothing else 
but God and God’s children, Harijnns. Then when I was able to carry on sustain- 
ed conversation with a group of men, my first act was to nddress a meeting of 


Harijan workers in this very hall whilst I was lying in bed. After that, when I was 
nblo to do any public writing, my first writing was for tho ‘Harijan.’ True, while 
I was in Poona I did attend the informal conference and held frequent conversations 
with political co-workers on the subject of civil disobedience. There wnB no secret 
about it and I am not ashamed of it. Civil Disobedience is an integral part of my 
life. But the fact is the bulk of my time was not given to civil dieobedienco work. 
As a matter of fact, in view of tho a'dvice I tendered to the conference, it was not 
necessary then. Then when I went to Ahmedabad, people may think that sacrificing 
tho Ashram must have occupied a tremendous amount of my time, but I am 
again able to say 'a tremendous amount of my time was taken up with Harijan 
service. 

"A Gross Breach of pROjrtSE” 

“Thousands gathered at prayer time and every time, if I spoke nt nil to theso 
crowds, I spoke on untouchnbility ; and I collected funds at every one theso meetings 
with more or leas generous response, evdry pice of which went to the Harijan fund. 
If challenged, 1 would multiply instances of this character. It, therefore, in my 
opinion, ill becomes nnybody, much more n Government official, to recklessly 
charge mo with having done a thiDg which I had not done to justify a procedure 
which, to a simple mind like mine, appears to be a manifest and gross breach of tho 
promise deliberately made to a prisoner in their custody”. 

- A Vhcn Mr V, Gn , ndhi ’5 a !4 cnt, 'OB wast drawn to tho Homo Member’s statement 
id the Assembly that Gnndhi wishes to combine simultaneously two incom- 
patible things, deliberate incarceration and complete freedom to carry on social work 
as an ordinary man, Mr. Gandhi replied : ‘I do not consider that there is anything 
incompatible in it. I would ho asking for incompatible things, if I asked for per- 
mission to conduct Civil Disobedience from Insido tho prison walls”. 

Mr. Gandhi was then asked if in his opinion his political campaign during tho 
last few months had done the. country any good. Mr. Gandhi replied that ho was 
unable to reply to this question as he had no opportunity to gauge tho reaction 
Gvo rn o v cm cn t on the people. “But”, bo continued, “it was bis firm conviction 
moTcraent which _ was the cleanest weapon possible, in the bands of self- 
respecting people, to resist injustice, could not but j have dono good. 

Task Before Hindu Reformers 
' concessions given by. the Government for Harijan work were 
rcm'imMt ! n a trnm Cn0 i ,K ^’ ^ r ‘ P n P^ 1 replied in the negative, saying that there still 
remained a tremendous amount of work to bo dono in connection with anti-untoucb- 
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mers was to bring about a change of heart on the part of the Caste-Hindus. 0 
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Unkindesx Cot of All 

Mr. Gandhi, continuing, said that he could not describe the grief it caused to 
him when, on a matter of this character where Government orders- had been so 
in Jso / e ? 1 ^ er i ‘? t s . t ’ same officials should have been responsible for goading 
thif m^indaslf cut alh 60 f ° ^ wanted to ^ ecome a dictator. This was 

Asked if Mr. Rajagopalachari for example, who had been a party to the Poona 
Pact and who was now in jail, could not seek permission for doing Harijan work 
like himself, Mr. Gandhi replied, in the negative and added: “I will Bide with the 
Government in resisting Mr. Rajagopalchari, because Mr. Rajagopalachari waB not 
pre s cnt at tno Round Table Conference. I was there as the sole representative of 
Mr. Rajagopalachari and other Congressmen and I made a declaration that I shall 
resist with my life separate electorates for the Depressed Classes and therefore it 
became a matter of sacred obligation to me to conduct this campaign even insido 
the jail.” 


Referring to political questions, Mr. Gandhi was asked what form his effort 
for peace would take. Mr. Gandhi replied that he did not know what form it 
would take at the present moment. It was still in the lap of the future. It was 
all impenetrable darkness for him just now. But if the Government had the will 
for pence— and he knew Congress had the will— then peace could be had. But on 
what terms he could not say at present, not having all the strings in his hand 
to-day. 

Asked if he would be approaching the Viceroy again for an interview, Mr. 
Gandhi said that ho could not say definitely, but it was quite on the card. 

Mr. Gandhi concluded by saying that he hoped to bo restored to health in the 
course of a week or more and that he was now on milk diet and was free from 
pain or discomfort. 


Abstention From Disobedience— Mahatma’s Fast 


On the 14th. September, Gandhiji announced his abstention from civil disobedience 
till 3rd August nest. The following is the test of his statement to the press : 

“As a rule, during my long course of public service, the next moment’s step has 
been clear before me, but since my unexpected release from prison, on 23rd August 
laBt, darkness has surrounded me. The path of duty has, therefore, not been 
clear to me. My present state of health is such that it may yet take several weeks 
for mo to regain the lost strength. To seek imprisonment as soon as I was physi- 
cally fit or to restrain myself for the interrupted year of imprisonment was tbo 
question before me. . 

“After hard praying and thinking, I have come to the conclusion that up to the 
termination of the period of sentence, that is, up. to the. 3rd August next, I must 
not court imprisonment by offering aggressive civil resistance. This, however, in 
no way affects the advice given in the statement issued by me after the informal 
conference at Poona. That I have to suspend action for myself is unfortunate, but 


inevitable.” , . , , . 

“My release has placed me in a most embarrassing position, but as a satyagroni, 
that is, as a humble seeker of truth, somehow or other it offends my sense of 
propriety to court imprisonment in the circumstances created by my discharge. 
Whatever iB the motive behind it, I may not quarrel with the release. I must 
examine the act on its merit. It appears to me to be petty to force the Govern- 
ment to re-arrest me by taking aggressive action during the uncxpired term of 
imprisonment unless extraordinary circumstances, which I cannot foresee, ariso 
compelling mo to revise my decision. There is no room for smallness in civil 

resistance^ restraint is a bitter cup. When I said at my trial after the 

arrest hat to remain outside and be a helpless witness of the devastating and 
demoralising effect of the ordinance rule was an unbearable agony, I stated he 
So unvarnished fact. That agony is no less to-day than it was on 4th August. 
But I roust bear it. I cannot be a willing party to an undignified cat-and-mouse 
game, if the Government have any such thing in contemplation. Therefore, when 
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nnd if I nm arrested acain and denied Harijan Bervice, I would not hcajtnto, if I 

had the inner urge, to undertake a fast to the finish which should not be t broken 
even if the Government released me, ns they did on 23rd August last, whon tho 
danger point bad been reached, . .. . T 

“I must stnto tho limitations of my self-restraint m clear terms. \Ymlst 1 can 
refrain from aggressive civil resistance, I cannot, so long as I nm to seo, neip 
guiding thoso who will seek my advice and preventing the national movement ttom 
running into wrong channels. It is the ever growing . belief with mo that trutfl 
cannot be found by violent means. Tho attainment of national independence is to 
mo the search after truth. The terrorist methods, whether adopted by tbo oppressor 
or his victim can, I nm convinced, bo effectively answered never by violent resis- 
tance, but only by civil resistance. I would therefore be guilty of disloyalty to 
my creed if I attempted to put greater restraint on myself than I hav6 adumborntcu 
in this statement. If then Government leave mo free, I propose to dovoto tins 
pciiod to Harijan service and if possible also to such constructive activities ns my 
health may permit. « . - 

“It is needless to repeat here that peace is as much part of ray being as civil 
resistance. Indeed, a civil resistor offers resistance only when peaco becomes 

impossible. Therefore, so far as I nm concerned and so long as I am free, 1 shall 

make all endeavour in my power to explore every possible avenue of honourable 
peace.” 


■ Pt. Jawaharlal’s Statement 

Pandit Jawahnralal Nehrn also issued the following statement : — 

“ I have now had tho privilege of long and inlimato conversations, with tho 
Mahatma and placed my view-pomt before him and listened to his advice. Two 
questions faced us, the larger national question involved in tho Btrugglo for freedom 
and the personal issue raised by Gandhiji’s recent discharge from prison. Tho latter 
was a personal question affecting him, though, of couree, any decision of his was 
hound to have national reactions. 

“In view of the great public interest taken in our conversations, it has been 
thought that a convenient way of placing some of tho important points before tho 
public would be by exchange of letters between Gnndbiji and myself. It !b proposed 
to exchange issue of theso letters to the Press in due course. 

"I havo Bcldom been influenced by religions or other considerations, though tho 
moral practical aspect of satyngrnha has always appealed to me. I bavo bad a 
request from a respected colfcaguo to convene a meeting of the A. I. C. O. I 
would gladly take this step as 'indeed I am bound to do. if thorc is a requisition 
demanding such a meeting, but I feel that under tbo present circumstances there 
are considerable difficulties in the way cf convening an A. I. 0. 0. 


GANDHI-JAWAHARLAL CONFERENCE 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s Letter 

Tho first, of the letters of Pandit Jawahnrlal to Mr, Gandhi was released 
for publication ou the 15th. September. 

Bandit Jawnharlal’s letter, which exceeds a thousand words, stresses tbo 
importance of the resolution passed by the Karachi Congress on Fundamental 
Eights and Economic changes, and clarifies the position in this respect. 

. 1 audit Jnwnharinl, at tho outset, repeats that they stood for complete 
iiiucpcnucncc. As there was n confusion arising out of the vnguo phraseology and 
2?,® misleading propaganda, ho thought it was as well to remove this by a 
H 1C1 5 PP'jJmal , demand. Obviously, the word “independence” roust 

lipm tiJril u?- n i lr ? of tHe jlrrny. Foreign relations and economic control, as had 
been clearly laid down by the Congress. 

lundam^nfnWi^Mp maUers >. tIle Karachi Congress, by passing the resolution on 

M «*» « U aid poi.tod out tho 
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Eut P pcrl!LillT\ ar i a nnw n fc C ^ *ll ach great importance to (Bat resolution. 
Eeemed to rtin f xvT orAi^ 0 . to fi ° ^? rf ^ er , n . nd clarify the position still more. It 
economically 8 ? tht L ? Qndltl0 . n of tho masses and to raise them 

will have trf nivn^ freedom it is inevitable that vested interests in India 
i^conceivaWe 6 to mo P w i pCC ls p0s,tl0D > and “ a «y of their privileges. It is 
ac-Mflv&r fJUn h h eIso ma6SeB can riBe - Therefore the problem of 

nm B se s g To fb^vt e n?^i ( ;- ° n S ° f rav T g the Tested interests in favour of the 
masses. To the extent this is done, to that extent only will freedom come. 

the ^WEnr^-D^f 8 *' vestC j interests in India is that of the British Government, next 
prniin on,i^r nCe J- an , d others follow. We do not wish to injure any class or 
gy rnr p t and divesting should be done as gently as possible, and with every 
!v 0 . r .t t° avoid injury. But it is obvious that the divesting is bound to cause loss 
r .?' aB ? a3 p r . groups which enjoy special privileges at tne expense of the masses. 
a is aisq-obvious that the process of divesting must bo as speedy as possible to 
ormg relief to the masses whose condition, as you know, is as bad as it can well 
oe. indeed, the economic forces themselves are acting with amazing rapidity to-day 
??•» j r £ a -K 11 P the old order. The big Zamindari and Talukdari system in tho 
united lrovmces has largely collapsed, though it may be kept up for some timo 
longer by outside agencies . Even the condition of the Zaminuars is very bad, and 
tne peasantry of course are in a far worse position.” 

Proceeding, Pandit Jawaharlal said : ‘They had all agreed that the Round 
I^ble Conference and its various productions were utterly useless to solve even one 
of India s many problems. It seemed to him that the Round Table Conference 
was an effort to consolidate the vested interests of India behind tho British 
Government so as to face the rising powerful national and economic movements in 
the country. The effort was foredoomed to inevitable failure. 

Turning to another aspect, the Pandit stated that tho problem of India’s freedom 
could not be separated from vital international problems of the world. The present 
crisis in tho world’s affairs was having their repercussions in India. At any 
moment this might result in complete breakdown or in a violent international 
conflagration. Everywhere there was conflict and contest between the forces of 
reaction and vested interests. India could not remain a silent witness to this 
conflict of tho titanic forces of the world. But this at present conld bo ideological 
only. 


Turning to tho immediate national problems, Pandit Jawaharlal referred to tha 
confusion that had been created by Mr. M. S. Aney’s action in dissolving Congress 
Committees. This had been taken to mean in certain quarters thnt tho Congress 
had been dissolved, but ho took it that Mr. Gandhi’s and Mr. Aney’s directkms 
were in the nature of advice or suggestions to meet a certain position that hnd 
arisen, and tho Congress had been dissolved as it could not bo under the 
constitution. The Congress continued as before, but it was clear that it could not. 
function normally when its committees had been declared illegal. _ This had helped 
to avoid the evil of unreliable workers coming at tho head of affairs and exploiting 
the name of tho Congress, when reliablo old workers bad gone to jail. ThiB action 
of Mr. M. S. Aney he hoped had not prevented the Congress workers from co- 
operating in an organised way for carrying out their programme. 

Regarding individual and mass civil disobedience the Pandit felt that thero was 
no fundamental difference, as civil disobedience was essentially an individual affair, 
and Mr. Gandhi had made it clear to him in tho course of his conversation that 
this had not prevented organisations if they felt strong enough, from taking up 
mass civil disobedience. 


Tho Pandit agreed with Mr. Gandhi that their movement was essentially nn 
open one, and secret methods did not fit in with it. But, agreeing with it, some 
of them felt to some extent, as for • instance in corresponding with each other, 
that some measure of secrecy might bo necessary. But secrecy was barmy 
tho word for it. and privacy suited belter. Though he agreed with Mr. Gandhi in 
discouraging secret methods, ho felt that a certain amount of latitude might be 
permitted in exceptional circumstances. 


Gandhiji’f Reply 

Mahatma Gandhi in his reply to Pandit Jawaharlal said that he was in complete 
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ngreemcnt with much of what was stated in the Pandit’s letter. Mr. Gandhi 
continued : 

“The experience Rained after the Karachi Congress has, if possible, strengthcne 
my faith in the main resolution and tho economic programme referred to t>y yo . 
have no donbt in my mind that our goal can be no less than complete indepenciencc^ 



become 

one homogenous entity, the Princes will have to part with much of their power, ana 
become popular representatives of the people, over whom they are ruling to-day. 

‘I can corroborate, from first experience, much of what you say about tno Kouna 
fable Conference. Nor have I the slightest difficulty in agreeing with you, that in 
these days of rapid inter-communication and growing consciousness of the oneness 
of all mankind, we must recognise that our nationalism must not be inconsistent 
with progressive internationalism. India cannot stand in isolation and unaffected by 
wbnt is going on in other parts of the world. I can, therefore, go the whole length 
with you and say that we should range ourselves with the progressive forces of the 
whole. But I know, that, though there is such agreement between you and mo m 
the enunciation of ideals, there aro temperamental differences between us. You havo 
emphasised the necessity of a clear statement of the goal. But having once deter- 
mined it, I havo never attached importance to a repetition thereof. The clearest 
possible definition of the goal and its appreciation would fail to take us there, if wo 
do not know and utilise the means of achieving it. I have, therefore, concerned 
myself principally with the conservation of means and their progressive use. I know 
if we can take care of them, the attainment of the goal is assured. 

“I feel too that our progress towards the goal .will be in tho exact proportion to 
tho purity of our means. If we can give an ocular demonstration of our uttermost 
truthfulness and non-violence, I am convinced that onr statement of tho national 
goal cannot long offer the interests which your letter would appear to attack. We 
do not seek to coerce any. We seek to convert them. This method may appear to 
be long, perhaps too long, but I am convinced it is the shortest, 

Mr. Gandhi, proceeding, agrees with Pandit Jawnharlal's interpretation of Mr. 
Aney’s decision, and opines that the movement would have collapsed through grow- 
ing internal weakness but for theso instructions. Congressmen were deluding them- 
selves into tho belief that there were organisations effectively functioning to which 
they could look for guidance, when ns a mntter of fact, under tho ordinanco rule, 
the functioning of Congress Committees had become impossible. Individual civil 
resistors did not need the aid of any organisation. If Mr. Aney’s instruction in this 
matter was understood, with all its implications, ordinances would be nugatory j as 
far ns the civil resisters were concerned. 


Regarding individual and mass civil disobedience, Mr, Gandhi explains that it is 
not right to think that there was no fundamental difference between them. The 
chief distinction is that in individual civil disobedience everyone is an independent 
unit nnd his fall does not affect others, while, in mass civil disobedience, the fall of 
one generally affects others adversely. Thero is no question of failure in individual 
civil disobedience. About secret methods, Mr. Gandhi reiterates that ho is firm as 
ever that these should bo tabooed. These have caused much mischief and if not put 
down, may cause further ruin. There may be exceptional circumstances that might 
warrant them, but ho would forego that ndvnntage for tho sake of the masses whom 
wc want to educate in fearlessness. He would not confuse their minds by leading 
them to think that under certain circumstances they might restore to secret 
methods. 


Mr. Gandhi concludes: “I notice one gap in your letter. You make no 
mention of the various constructive activities of the Congress. They have become 
an integral part of the Congress programme that was framed after mature deli- 
berations in 1J-0. Wc cannot possibly do withont constructive activities, such as, 
communal unity, removal of untouebability and universalisation of tbc spinning 
wneei ami kbnddar. I am ns strong as ever about these. Wo must recognise that 
■ . tJongrcsssncn can bo counted by hundreds of thousands, civil resistors 

h ave never numbered more than one lakh at the outside. I feel thero 
rtdicnhy wrong if paralysis overtakes the remaining lakhs. There is 
_ Homing to be ashamed of m open confession by those who, for any reasoD what- 
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cansfof ’fherofiifrv 3 'nnri T” - resiBtarB ’ ranks ; The y «Iho would be serving the 
country and bringing it nearer the coal, who are encaged in anv of 

StSS 1 1 haVe named ' Several other hundred acfvitles. fcan 

lenrn^C^rf nf in t !vidua! Congressmen and Congress-women will 

ffiJnSnSl °L C ,? nf; nbutmg their share to the work of building up the House of 
thpnPta realise their own importance, dark as the horizon seems to us, 

tnero is absolutely no cause for despair or disappointment, said Mr. Gandhi. 

^ r : Gfandhi said : “I would like to sayjl have no sense of defeat in 
-^P 6 , 3 P “at this country of ours is fast marching towards itB goal 
? rnln R as bright as it did in 1920. But, as you are aware, after full and pray- 
ertul consideration, I decided not to take the offensive during the unexpired 
period oftny sentence of imprisonment. I need not go into the reasons aB 1 have 
already issued a separate statement about it. This personal suspension, although 
it may be misunderstood for a while, will show how and when it may become a 
duty. And if it is a duty, it cannot possibly injure^tho cause.” 


Pandit Jawaharlal on the Talks 


The following is the test of the statement issued by Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the Poona talks 


“Immediately after my discharge from the prison, my first thought was the 
serious illness of my mother, and I hastened to her bedside in hospital. But though 
anxiety filled me and my mind was troubled because of her illness, it was inevitable 
for me to think hard about the present political condition of the country ' and the 
course of our strugglo for freedom. For over two years, I had not met Gandhiji, 
and much had happened during this period. I sought to find out 
how matters stood from some of my colleagues in the United Provinces, but 
above all I desired to meet Gandhiji after my long separation from him. 

“It was hard for me to leave my mother’s bedside, but as soon as I could pos- 
sibly do so for a few days, I came to Poona. I have now had the privilego of long 
and Intimate conversations with Gandhiji, and have placed my view-point beforo 
him and listened to his advice. Two questions faced ns, the larger national question 
involved In the struggle for freedom and the personal issue raised by Gandhiji’s 
recent discharge from prison. The latter was a question which Gandhiji alone could 
decide. It was primarily a matter affecting him though, of course, any decision of 
his was bound to have national reactions. 


“I had come to Poona to see Gandhiji and clear up my own mind about many 
matters. But I find that considerable public interest has been taken m the con- 
versations, and there seems to be an expectation that some public statement should 
be made in regard to them. It has been thought that a convenient way of placing 
somo of the important points before the public would be by an exchange or letters 
between Gandhiji and myself. It is proposed to exchange and issue these letters to 
the Press in due course. 


“It has been my privilege, in common with vast number of my countrymen and 
countrywomen, to take part in the struggle for India s freedom during tho last 
memorable thirteen years under the leadership and inspiration of Gandhiji. My own 
view-points always have been political and economic, and I bavetseldom been influen- 
ced by religious or other like considerations, though tho moral and practical aspect 
of Satyagraha has always appealed to me. 

“ftnndhni. ns is well-known, is essentially a man of religion, and bis outlook is 
governed by this. Despite this difference in outlook, many of us have found numer- 
al points of agreement with him, and have most willingly and joyously followed 
liiR 1 m( 1 in action. India knows, and the world knows, how great a leader in action 
he is and how he has infused the breath of life and hope in our suffering aud 
*v * p/iliftPAllv the obiective be bad in view appealed to us, and we 

toding masses. Bohti y^ ^ lit ° b]e t0 acbieTC it. I feel the methods he has taught 

us° r to e folTow are fundamentally right for us, and that wc must continue to pursue 
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them till wo -gain that objectivo, and that, for these methods, his leadership is 
essential. Freedom can have no real meaningfor ub, unless it ib the freedom or tnc 
lowest and the most exploited in the land. Gandhiji has always laid stresB on tnis, 
and it is from these down-trodden classes that he has drawn his strength. J. reel, 
however, it would be desirable to define our objective more clearly, so that lucre 
may bo no misapprehensions in India and abroad. In particular, I feel, in these 
days of the economic breakdown of the Capitalist order, that it is essential for us 
to lay down a clear economic policy for the national movement. 

T havo had a reqnest from a respected colleague to convene a meeting of tho 
All-India Congress Committee. I would gladly take this step as indeed I am bound 
to do, if there is a requistion demanding such a meeting. But I feci that, under 
tho present circumstances, there aro considerable difficulties in tho way of convening 
n meeting of the A. I. 0. 0.” 


UTILISATION OF ASHRAM BUILDINGS 


Gandhi’s Letter toBirla 


In tho course of a letter to Mr. Ghansbyamdas Birla, President of .'the Sorvants 
of the Untouchables Society, written ifrom tho ".Satyngraha Ashram, Wardha, under 
dato September 30, Mobatmnji said 

“As you are aware, tho Satyagraha Ashram grounds, with the buildings, in Sabar- 
mati were abandoned on 1st. August last by the- Ashram people. I had expected 
that tho Government would, in view of my letter addressed to them, tako charge of 
this abandoned property. But they did not do so. It then became a question with 
mo as to what was my duty in the circumstance. I felt it was wrong altogether to 
allow the valuable buildings and equally valuablo crops and trees, to bo neglected 
and run to wnste. I consulted friends and co-workers, and came to the conclusion 
that tho best use to make of tho Ashram was to dedicate it onco for all to tho 
scrvico of Hnrijnns. I placed my proposat before the trustees of tho Ashram, nB 
also fellow-members. They, I am happy to say, wbole-benrtedy approved of it”. 

Tho letter proceeds : “Under the new proposal, tho trustees direst themselves 
entirely of this property. This proccduro is permissible under tho trust deed, 
service of Harijans being ono of the objects of the trust", 

“Tho question that the trustees and I had to consider”; Gandhiji' continued, 
“was to whom the property was to be transferred for tho specific uso I havo men- 
lioned. Wo came unanimously to the conclusion that it should bo transferred to 
the all-India Harijnn organisation for All-India use.” 


Gandhiji suggests that tho feervants of the Untouchables Society should appoint 
a special committee with Mr. Birla and its secretary as cx-officio members and 
three -Ahmedabad citizens, with power to add to this committee, to tako over this 
trust and givo effect to its objects. As there arc trained teachers and workers who 
had long been connected with the Ashram and had specialised themselves in Harijan 
work, Mnhntmaji hopes that the special committee ho suggests would have no diffi- 
culty m managing the trust. 

iWr^Tt^Ji. fa , m ' lics > as you arc aware, are already living 

Hnriion I fnm a iiiM D ^iit e0 an t ^ 0 ^ re » am - 0 Ashram members to establish a colony of 
fnrnlo? rv k c . yon( ! having a few o! them, wo were not ablo to maka 

progress. Experiments in tanning were also conducted there. Tho manit- 
0 Bnn ^ as F 0 ™ going on up to tho time of tho disbandment. The buildings 

stMBWffati itla'SsSS 

enough for the response that may bo reasonably expected for some time to come/’l 
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CONGRESS POLICY— PT. MALAVIYA’S APPEAL 

Tilat All-India Congrees Committee should meet, at an early date to review 

recommend P t*n ’thl Bltuatl0n and consider what programme of action it should 
Jjf. C0 " ntr , y -’ ™ 3 jested by Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya in 
Pnnd?H; r 1fno^ a fl St - l # tenient ’ ^ lch tij o Hindusthan Times” published early in October. 
Panditji has definite proposals to make both regarding the economic and the political 
programme, which he proposes to submit to the A. r. C. 0. before placing tho 
same before other political _ parties. The idea of two parties working within the 
Congress is deprecated, especially when the White Paper scheme is being thrust 
upon India, and the importance of complete unity not only inside the Congress, 
but also among all political parties in the country is necessary. 

. Q dit Malaviya stated : ‘‘I deprecate the talk of two parties being formed 
withm the Congress. There never was a time when unity within the Congress was 
more necessary in the_ country’s interest than it is to-day. It is the bounden duty 
. the Congress, it being the oldest and most influential national political organisa- 
tion in the country, to bring about such unity and thereby establish that greater 
unity among all political parties which alone can give us strength and power to 
protect the rights of our people and to secure to them what is their birth right 
viz., government of the country for the people hy the people.” 

The Pandit reviews the present _ position and states that the country is passing 
through a most critical period of its history. Indians’ fate iB being hammered 
out in England with indefensible disregard of the opinions of the people of India. 
Many of our sober-minded people have been driven to the conclnsion, that if the 
present party in England dominates, there is no hope of anything like full respon- 
sible Government or Dominion Status. 

The present attitude of the Government is largely due, says Pandit Malaviya, to 
disunity in our rank. In these circumstances, our duty demands that the best 
amongst us should meet at an early date to decide upon a nntional policy and 
programme best calculated to bring about our earliest political and economic 
salvation. 

Pandit Malaviya continues : “An essential condition of success is that our pro- 
gramme should command the support of all honest and earnest patriots. I have 
myself got very definite proposals to place before the country, as I have no _ doubt 
many other friends have. I am waiting to lay them before the A. I, C. C. in tho 
first instance, as I consider it of the highest importance, that such proposal 
should have the united support of the Congress before they are placed before other 
political parties.” _ 

Pandit Malaviya observes : I do not agree with those who find fault with 
Mahatmaji for having arrived at the decision which ho_ announced the other day, 
imposing a restraint upon his activities for the unexpired period of hi_s sentence 
of imprisonment. However unjust the sentence was, I think that, in view of the 
unconditional release and in the circumstances in which it took ,'place, the decision 
announced by him was the only one which a man of truth and honour like 
Mahatma Gandhi could arrive at. But, in my opinion, in view of the decision 
and' of the several announcements mado_ after the Poona Conference and in 
view of the political conditions now existing in this country, and of alt 
that is taking place in relation to it in England and, also in view of the general 
depression of trade, industry and widespread unempioyment and consequent intense 
economic suffering which our people are undergoing, it is very necessary that tbo 
All-India Congress Committee should meet at an early date to review the whole situa- 
tion and to consider what programme of work it should recommend to the country 
to adopt, to bring about a change 'in the situation. 

GakdhijTs Advice to be Sought 


t)1nc0 C con ven i'en t To Mahatma *Gan dhi , ~s o that his' invaluable advice may 6e available 
to the Committee regarding proposals which will bo placed before it, 

40 ' 


Tho Pandit hopes that a duly signed requisition has been sent or will soon bo 
it to Pandit Jawabarlnl Nehru to convene the A. I. 0. C. at an early date at a 



The Present Political Situation 


The following important review of tho political situation. of the country was 
issued by the ‘Hindu’ of Madras as a leading article m its issue of the 19tn. 
August 1933 : — 

It is more than a fortnight since Mahatma Gandhi re-started civil disobedience 
and courted imprisonment as a sequel to tho Viceroy’s refusal of his request for an 
interview to discuss the situation. Some of hiB close colleagues have followed his 
lead and others in larger or smaller number will go on doing likewise. Wo . have 
already pointed out tho unwisdom and impropriety of the Government's, decision to 
refuse the interview. We also took the occasion to regret the Poona decisions, as to 
civil disobedience and to reiterate what we had previously urged, viz., that in tho 
circumstances and conditions of tho country— now fully, admitted . by Congressmen 
themselves and recognised by Mahatma Gandhi — civil disobedience ns a mass or 
organised movement should be called off and that the Congrcas and Congressmen, 
without abjuring their principles or faith as to civil disobedience could revert to. nor- 
mal political activities, and in particular strivo to 'achieve that concerted political 
action which was so fruitful in 1928-29. We emphasised that such reorientation 
■was all the more urgently needed to-day in view of tho dominance of reactionary 
counsels in Britain. 


The Poona Decisions 



Gandhi”— -which advice ho has since amplified in a statement tho substance of 
Which has been published in the Press. He has also written to Mr. Satyamnrti 
clearing certain doubts and declining, except upon a proper requisition from tho 
requisite number of members; to convene an A. I. 0. 0. meeting to consider the 
position further. The contents of this letter, ns well ns a statement by Mr. Jairnra- 
dnB Daulatram as Secretary of the Congress, nro published elsewhere ; they together 
with Malmtmaji’s exposition exhibit the civil disobedience campaign and tho pro- 
gramme of constructive work in a different light from that in which they have 
been viewed by many Congressmen. Without the least desire to undervalue tho 
faith nnd determination of those patriots who have already Bought or may here- 
after seek imprisonment on tho new plan, we think it urgently necessary that 
those. Congressmen who have not gone to inil nnd who do not propose to partici- 
pate in the civil disobedience movement, should tako stock of the present situation 
and act in a manner consistent with the best traditions of tho Congress and con- 
ducive to. tho achievement of the national political objective — Swaraj. It is wholly 
in. this view that we venture to put before them the definite issues that havo 
nnsen from tho unfortunate decisions at Poona. Wo hnvo not had any Accurate 
report of what have been described by Mr. Aney as tho “recommendations of tho 
informal conference” or of the “advice tendered by Mahatma Gandhi” and wo 
navo no desire to rely upon any one-sided press reports of tho same. Taking tho 
statements made by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Aney and In conduction therewith 
inc statements of others who were actual participants [n tho Poona Conference, 
ao/av.; A*? *° P?i Dt 9 ufe h fl8 ‘ c principles upon which Mahatma 

« 1° tenc * cr . tho has been implicitly accepted by his 

can be fTOVo?abiy C committcd to? ? ° W , th ° C ° DfireBS “ Con E ressme!J ns “ bo ^ 

The Pmmakt Issue 
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be underst °° d clearly bo that the need for the Congress being 

of or cLT lEnKT p0 % cal P r0 S r . am ® e without tb e g obsession! 

Dating in tkiii S,. C0Uld be correctly appreciated. Congressmen not partici- 
mDint?n ln a C 7 i- d,sob edience movement have been placed in an extremely ano- 
no donh a t D tbe« a d Sf ‘ iC - t0ry positl ° n b y reaction of the Poona decisions. Technically, 
j, eS ® decisions are but personal directions of the acting President or 

Committee or nf thf flnd que 5, tionB 08 t0 the authority ol the Working 

varv them hnL^ J nd /? ? ongre0a . 9° mm J ttee b , ei[1 £ needed to confirm or 
n V f no d° ubt b ?en raised and may be discussed from various 
in nf d £?, 1 , nt n ‘ But Vr ° do no , t tbink that the discussion of these technical aspects 
!L°,w- eoneequence, so long as Mahatma Gandhi has formulated or endorsed 
ne decisions uhich on that account are bound to command support from many 
Longressmen. What vre think is necessary for Congressmen to visualise is not so 
much the right of the All-India Congress Committee to discuss and alter these 
decisions, but the necessity _ for leading members of the A. I. C. C. facing tho 
issues squarely and determining what the Congress ought to do at the present 
juncture in view of the changed conditions that are upon us. 


Mb. Aney’s Instructions 

According to the instructions of Mr. Aney, while the campaign of civil disobe- 
dience is not unconditionally withdrawn, mass civil disobedience has been continued 
for the time being, the resultant position being stated to be that the right of indi- 
viduals who may be ready for every suffering and prepared to act on their own 
responsibility to continue civil disobedience ‘‘is reserved.” If thiB waB all that 
was implied, the position would, to some extent, bo analogous to that taken by 
Mahatma Gandhi when he suspended the starting of mass civil disobedience at 
Bardoli in 1922. But when Mr. Aney goes further and says that “all who are able 
and willing to offer individual civil disobedience on their own responsibility though 
without expectation of help from the Congress organisations, are expected to do so” 
and when Mahatma Gandhi amplifies this instruction by saying that such people 
■“would be acting on behalf of and in the name of tho Congress,” the position 
becomes extremely confusing and perplexing. The rather vague and misleading 
terms in which the instructions for the dissolution of Congress organisations were 
couched have now been explained in a manner which has naturally induced tho 
Government to construe Mafiatmaji’s statement as favouring the revival of a cam- 
paign of general civil disobedience by successive steps. We do not know whether 
Mnhntmaji intended that his action and that of those who might follow him 
should be interpreted in this sense ; if he had, he could hardly have. instructed 
Congressmen not practising civil disobedience to carry on constructive work 
including council entry, later on, if found advisable or possible. 


Gandhiji’s Creed and Congress Policy 

It is plain, however, that Mahatma Gandhi has throughout these several expo- 
sitions ignored the clear distinction which lie once very properly mndo between 
his own principles and faith in civil disobedience and the principles which the 
Congress had accepted for achieving its aims. In his statement of 20th Ju y last 
he haB dwelt chiefly upon his own faith in the creed of non-violence and all that 
flows from it and not on the policy or programme which under very specific 
limitations and restrictions the Congress accepted and adopted in 19-0. Every ono 
will agree with him— and the Congress and the country will ever be gratelul to • 
him in this behalf— on the message of non-violence preached by him m the_ uarKcst 
davs of India’s travail. By adopting it ns “the right route to onr goal in 19-0 
tho country has gained in political stature, momentum and power ; we see the 
evidence of it in the mass consciousness of the national self-respect that hns made 
itself felt both by our rulers and by the world at large. But neither the country 
as a whole nor many leading Congressmen will agree with the views which Gandhip 
haB nut forwnrd of the tenet of non-violence and its scope in practical application 
or wnth his implied contention that the country ns a whole has actually adopted 
them or that the Congress committed itself to these views for all time. That, the 
spirit of non-violence should spread throughout tho world and Satyagraha should 
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bo (ho basis of (he future ordering of the world is what idealists may always, hopes 
for. But that India should wait for her freedom until . the spirit of non-violence 
penreats every human being in India in the manner m which Mahatma (janani 
wants it should, so that the rest of the world may follow India’s example and do 
likewise, is a different proposition. It cannot, at any rate, bo contended that tno 
Congress has been irrevocably committed to it. Such a contention would, amount 
to a claim to have changed what has all along been an essentially national political 
organisation for the achievement of political freedom, as it ib ordinarily understood 
into an organisation, for the achievement of a spiritual or religious .ideal. It can 
hardly appeal to those politically minded Congressmen who still feel 1 hat mankind, 
will have to travel a long, long way before such a lofty goal could bo realised. 
None was better aware of this than Mahatma Gandhi himself in 1923 when ho 
appealed to the Congress to adopt it as a policy in the then conditions of India. 


The Two not Identical 

In accepting his lead in 1920, the Congress did nothing more thnn accept non- 
violence, very properly, ns the basis of the programme of tripplo boycott and also 
of its prospective plan of a no-tax and civil disobedience campaign. Successive 
resolutions of the Congress have not gone further than the resolution from which 
Mahatma. Gandhi now seems to conclude that the Congress’s attitude towards non- 
violence is identical with his own. In his statement of July 26th ho observes : 

“It may be objected that the heroic suffering of a few individuals, however praise- 
worthy in itself, is of no practical valuo and cannot aficct British policy. I differ 
from such a view. In my opinion, the seemingly long or almost interminable 

E roccss adumbrated by me will in practice bo found to be the .shortest. Pot I 
old that the true independence, i. c., independence in terms of and on behalf of 
tho masses can be proved in India’s case to be unattainable by any other method. 
The method of non-violence which is an integral part of the Congress constitution 

demands the course suggested by me 

“If ever we, as a nation, reach that living faith in non-violence nod banish vio- 
lence from onr hearts wo would not even need resort to civil disobedience. Tho 
latter is required whilst wo nrc trying non-violence nB a mere policy or expedient. 
Even as a policy it is any day far more effective than violence. Under tho Dicta- 
tor’s instructions secret organisations naturally disappear. Every civil rcsistcr will 
be his or her own leader. He or she will carry the burden of tho Congress on his 
or her own shoulders. Such civil rcsistcre will be trustees of national honour,” 


Pandit Motilal's Testimony 

Wo. think that the Congress did not, either in 1920 or subsequently, take any 
such irrevocable step with its incalculable consequences. The resolution of the 
Congress in 1920 observed that the only effectual means to vindicate national honour 
to prevent a repetition of similar wrongs in the future is the establishment of 
Swarnjya and it went on to declare that the Congress “is further of opinion that 
there is no course left open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt 
the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation inaugurated by Mr, Gandni 
?n5i f Ea, d wrongs are righted and Swarnjya is established,” Leaving the 
Khilnfat or other similar wrongs out of account ns being no longer live issues, 
what would constitute the establishment of Swarnjya has been declared by tho 
Congress, concretely on various occasions — in terms, for instance, of the Nehru 
constitutions at one time or of independence or “substantial independence,” at 
. , cgnting . question of the British connection to a secondary place, 
mit the independence which Mnhatmaji visualises in his last statement in terms of 
ot!jer principles which he holds as' part of bis creed, is not 
nnnJinWh^'li! 1 ’ iH c 9? n R ,I C5 f . rc ?,° L u l'° 'J ■ I D dccd, ,n the course of a famous note 
wnnrt I^dit Motiial Nehru to tho Civil Disobedience Committee’s 
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National Congress did not ndopt all the views of Mahatma GRndhi expressed by 
r.™ Hind Swaraj and from time to time in Young India and elsewhere and 
uiac congressmen are only bound by the principles accepted and formulated by tho 
congress and not by every word or sentiment which might have found utterance 
irom the lips of Mahatmaji.” Many of his theories, os he points out, havo “yet 
to nnd favour not only with Congressmen generally, but the country at largo and 
among them is the doctrine of Ahimsa and all that flows from it. The one common 
ground on which ail non-co-operators meet is that violence in any shape or form 
is completely ruled out by existing conditions and as wholly outside the pale of 
practical politics.'’ And the Pandit proceeds to cite the authority of Mahatma 
•si uimsclf — which will be found in the passages extracted elsewhere — and 
rightly claims that it was on this and this basis alone that tho policy of non- 
co-operation was recommended by him and accepted by the Congress. 

Task Before Congress 


It seemB to us therefore difficult to contend, either on general principles or with 
reference to the actual events connected with the movement since 1920 that Congress 
is committed to the continuation of civil disobedience so long as a single civil resis- 
ter is available, that every civil resister who goes to jail on the basis assumed by 
Mahatma Gandhi or even on more restricted grounds would “be acting on behalf 
of and in the namo of the Congress” because in this view Puma Swaraj or subs- 
tantial Swaraj or whatever it maj; be, has not been and will not be achieved until 
the entire country becomes non-violent in thought, word and deed. On the other 
hand, it is clear that the Congress adopted its programme of boycott and civil 
disobedience entirely ns a political weapon !for the achievement of what ars essen- 
tially political ends, namely, the attainment of fall self-government, call it indepen- 
dence or full Dominion status under the Statute of Westminister or by any other 
name you like— attained in such a manner that the country as a whole would 
deem it to be a satisfactory settlement of its political future. That the Congress 
as an institution could not and ought not to be put on nny other basis must bo 
clear from the fact that the Congress is older than the Calcutta Congress session 
and that the Congress has even subsequently adopted programmes inconsistent 
with this pragmatic view of non-co-operation and non-violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen have agreed that mass civil disobe- 
dience should bo called off aud this, in our view, imposes on all Congressmen who 
do not proposo to participate in civil disobedience a .clear duty towards the Con- 
gress, Without in any way surrendering their opinion of or faith in the principle 
of civil disobedience ns they understand it, they lshould have no hesitation in 
declaring that as a programme of organised mass actioD, civil disobedience snouia 
now he given up and on that footing they shoufd proceed to restore the oongre 
to its position of primacy among the political instruments that half a century or 
nation-building has evolved for achieving the goal of the country s political aw- 
tions. Tho Congress has come to occupy a unique place in tho affections oi ™ 
people because it has symbolised the will to be free, the resolve to work lor tnnt 
freedom by all legitimate nnd constructive political methods and the alert ana 
resolute opposition to all attempts to encroach on the just rights 
the citizen, from whatever quarter they might originate. Only by restarting tuo 
Congress to the position in which it can discharge its primary functions w“i 
be able to strengthen and organise it for the great political and social tasks ancaa. 
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House of Commons— 17th. July 1933 


t ,° n t « e * n<J , ia g ffice Estimates in the House of Commons on the 17th, 

“ y „ i,? 3 T 3 - Sir /% n l lel Hoarc referred to the signiQcant improvement in the 
ft Jnitih and f 0rd £ r . compared to a year ago and said, thanks to the efforts of 
i °®.? la s British and Indian, from the Viceroy downwards, parti- 
cularly the splendid police service, civil disobedience had become in recent months a 
matter of secondary importance. He would, therefore, leave questions connected with 
.Law and Order _ until the end of his speech and deal first with the other fields of 
administrative activity. 


Sir S. Hoare reviewed the work in various fields and pointed out that when tho 
present schemes were completed, the area under irrigation in India 
would bo twice that of any other country. Ho referred to the difficulties connected 
with land revenue and pointed out that tho Government of the United Provinces 
had persuaded the landlords to reduce tho rents by no less than 4.J. crorcs and 
Government had simultaneously reduced laud taxation by a further crore. 

Sir Samuel Hoare referred to the more encouraging trade reports and said that 
the recovery of the prices of primary _ commodities was the principal need of the 
economic situation. He emphasised the improvement of Indian credit and general 
financial position. 

Referring to law and order he said that improvement was shown by tho central 
and provincial legislatures passing legislation to replnce the Ordinances and also by 
general lack of interest in civil disobedience which was so low that the suspension 
of the movement at the beginning of Mr. Gandhi’s fast made little or no practical 
difference. 

Sir S. Hoare referred to the reduction in the number of prisoners and said it 
was significant that even after this great reduction general support to law and 
order was daily stronger and stronger. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, proceeding, stated that the position of the Government was 
firm and clear, but thero were divided counsels and many uncertainties on the 
Congress side. He said that, according to reports from tho Indian Press, there 
was a strong feeling among the Congress rank and file ngaint the continuance _ of 
tho unlawful and unconstitutional agitation. But Mr. Gandhi set himself against 
these counsels of reason and moderation. Mr. Gandhi, at the beginning of his fast_, 
still maintained his threatening attitude. Sir S. Hoare assumed that Mr. Gandhi 
was ill and out of touch with public opinion. Now, however, it appeared that in 
the teeth of the opposition of many of his most trusting supporters he had declared 
in favour of the resumption of civil disobedience as a means of extorting terms from 
the Government. 

Referring to tho present position of Civil Disobedience, Sir S. Hoare said : “Wc 
have said we are not prepared to negotiate and we shall maintain that position. 
Mr. Gandhi again wishes to put himself in the position of a negotiator with tho 
Government of India who carried in reserve the unconstitutional weapon of Civil 
Disobedience. I repent there can bo no question of making a bargain with tho 
Congress as a condition for their accepting the ordinary obligations of law-abiding 
citizens.” , , , , 

Sir S. Hoare proceeded to read the Viceroy s message to Mr, Gandhi. Pausing at 
the first sentence, stating that ‘‘if circumstances were different the Viceroy would 
gladly see Mr. Gandhi”, Sir S. Hoare said that there was no question whatever of 
unconditionally refusing an interview. The Viceroy’s telegram had tho full con- 
currence of- His Majesty’s Government. , , . _ , , ... 

Sir Samuel Hoare proceeded to deal with Law and Order in Bengal and did 
not refer to Mr. Gandhi's reply. . . t . 

Having dwelt at some length on the successful campaign against terrorism in 
Bengal Sir Samuel Hoare said he thought they had now got level with terrible 
threat of terrorism and constant and unremitting pressure that they intended to 
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apply to it now and in futuro, whatever be the constitutional changes they believca 
they would succeed in freeing Bengal from one pf the most terrible and most 
shameful plagues that devastated any part of the Empire. . 

The Government considered the achievements of the military and civil 
rfties bo remarkable that, as a mark of recognition, the King had approved or tno 
immediate confermont of Commanderships of iho Indian Empire on Mr. -Attunr 
Sheldon Hands. District Magistrate of Chittagong and Captam Thomas Ivor btovon- 
eon of 218 Gurkhas, Millitary Intelligence Officer, Chittagong. 

Sir S. Hoare said all officials bad been passing through the most difficult time, 
but they had shown themselves true to our traditions and history. It was tempt- 
ing to follow the way of dictators and smash through nil opposition and abandon 
any attempt at co-operation. But this not the line the Government of India nad 
taken. Simultaneously with the rigid enforcement of law and order they consis- 
tently followed the path of co-operation with friends in India. The record no 
recounted was a well-desired testimonial to tho sincerity nnd integrity of purpose, 
with which these men faced difficult problems. It wn3 also a tributo to tho success 
that had hithorfo crowned their efforts. 


“Congress not crushed” 

Mt. Lanttmry, moving a reduction in the vote, said Sir S. Honro had _ taken 
credit, in effect, for crushing the Congress. Mr, Lansbury had been in communication 
with Indians who were in London in connection with the Select, Committee and there 
was not one who took Sir S. Hoare’s view. Tho Congress movement had not been 
crushed, as Sir S. Hoare and the Government would speedily learn. 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to criticise tho refusal to Beo Mr. Gandhi nnd strongly 
pleaded for a reconsideration, expressing the opinion that nn agreement was possible. 


Bapru-jayakar letter 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to rend a letter which Sir T. B. Snpru and Mr. Jaynkhr 
sent him to-day in view of tho fact that ho was to speak in tho House, putting their 
considered view on the subject of Mr. Gandhi’s request with a view to exploring tho 
avenues of peace. They said: “Wo do not read in it a threat of any kind. Wo under- 
stand, however, that the request has been refused and wo would bo very glad if yon 
will draw attention to tho terms of the telegram nnd press for further consideration 
so that Mr. Gandhi may have tho chanco of putting nis views beforo tbo Viceroy. 
We should not allow the answer to tho question put by Mr. Gandhi to bo prejudiced 
by tcndcncious statements which have nppeared in tho Tress during tho last two 
days. Jt would bo most unfortunate if ho is denied an opportunity of seeing tho 
Viceroy.” Mr. Lansbury said, hero were two men who had never taken tho extremist 
side nnd who were here, nt great danger to their political reputation in India, nnd. 
they were unanimously of opinion that Sir S. Hoare’s attitude was wrong. 


“Reconsider position” 

Mr. Lansbury asked Sir S- Honro to reconsider tho position and appealed for Mr. 
Gandhi to bo treated ns we had earlier treated Gen. Botbn andiGen. Smuts, 

He said public opinion in Britain would support the Government in it 
Proceeding Mr. Lansbury referred to Meerut when Sir S. Hoare pointed out that 
nn appeal was pending and he was surprised that Mr. Lansbury was dealing with it. 

Mr. Lansbury replied that he was unable to see why tho men should bo kept in 
prison a moment longer fnnd concluded by moving a reduction in the Vote in ordor 
that the Secretary of State might instruct tho Viceroy to open talks with Mr. Gandhi 
nnd also advise His Majesty to release tho Meerut prisoners. 

“Let sir. gandhi make ms own denial” 

tkn? , .L»“ir r * Bern ^ s . that it was difficult to support tho Opposition demand 

that the Viceroy should see Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Lansbury asked if anVlhinc had been 
' frora the Government of India to show that Mr. Gandhi ^wanted 5 an inter- 

view for nny purpose but to explore the possibility of peace 

to h m in the Hr n lt W S 9 ? pcn Gan(lhi deny statements attributed 

pon d ch-i dis blkni rf" 1 ,! - thnt Mr Gandhi at the Poona Conference sup - 
own denial. C mc& If ,rc werc ‘“correctly informed let Mr. Gandhi make his 

Mr. Lansbury thought ho should make it to Lord Willingdon. 
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h that the P ouso was asbcd not ^ base its 

SnJLfc 4 ha ^ peu , ed - at Poon ? Pf ? sa sports, but if Mr. Gandhi considered them 
inaccurate he need only issue a denial and proper attention would bo given to it- 
»'.~~'k anshm V rep'yinp greatly regretted that the Government adhered to thedeci- 
Sion with regard to Mr. Gandhi. It was not for Mr. Gandhi to contradict every- 
thing in the newspapers. They asked that he should be judged on the contents of his 
telegram to the Viceroy. 

Mr. Moxton referred to Meerut and said that the Government might have squashed 
the principle voice calling for national independence, but nobody believed that they 
had destroyed the desire for it in the hearts of Indians. 


Mr. Churchill expressed the opinion that credit was due to Sir S. Hoare and the 
Viceroy for the reconstruction work in social order they had achieved without blood- 
shed simply by the firm administration of law and said that Sir. S. Hoare had 
adopted measures which Mr. Churchill and his friends had suggested to Mr. Wedgwood 
Been two years ago. 

The conclusion which Mr. Churchill drew from it was that, just as they were 
right upon the methods of dealing with disorder, so the wise and prudent limits 
they assigned to constitutional progress at present would bo the best guido for Sir 
S. Hoare in constitutional affairs. 

After a further debate, Mr. Butler, replying, described the recent advance in India 
in the direction of civil aviation, telegraph and telephone development and, referring 
to the social and economic questions, maintained that the British administration 
strave to work unceasingly for the masses providing such benefits as the Lloyd 
Barrage and similar works. 

Mr. Butler said that India had been saved by the Government’s wise guidance 
and administration from many shocks and pains which had afflicted other countries. 

Referring to Labour legislation in which the Government had not been idle, Mr. 
Butler announced that the Government was actually considering the preparation of 
a new Factories Bill on the general lines of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. . ... 

Referring to the Meerut case, he said that it was not fair to mix the activities of 
prisoners with the objects of legitimate Trade Unionism in India. He referred to 
factors causing the delay but did not enter fully into the case as an appeal wns to 
be heard. 

Mr. Lansbury rose at the conclusion of Mr. Butler’s speech and said he wanted 
to say definitely he did not charge anyone with dishonourable conduct in India. He 
had the highest respect for many of those who were carrying out the very hard 
and difficult task in that country, although he profoundly disagreed with the policy 
they were administering. He said that Mr. Butler had made no attempt to ae 
with Labourites’ fundameutal objection with regard to Meerut. 

Mr. Lansbury’s motion to reduce the estimates wss defeated by lob votes to o-i. 

The debate wns adjourned sine die. 



The third International Conference on India this held nt Geneva on ^ 2' . 
September 1933. Dr, Edmond Privat presided and representatives from organiBationB 
affiliated to the International Committee on India, ana men and women attend g 
their personal capacity, were present from the following countries America, v,ni 1 , 
Denmark, England, Prance, Germany, Holland, India and Switzerland. 

The conference was divided info three sessions— a business meeting P*® 
morning, an afternoon meeting for Mr. Bhulalhasi Desai, and the public meeti g 
at night. 

The Chairman welcomed the delegates and visitors on behalf of the 
and said how glad the conference was to have the presence of Mr. UnuiaDnru 
Desai, Mrs. Hamid Ali and Mr. Subhns Chandra Bose, the former having coma 
from India at Mr. Gandhi's request to attend this gathering. 

Mans. Privat then gave a report of the work of the committee during the past 
yenr and explained its origin. In 1932, after the arrests of Mr. Gandhi and 
thousands of Indian men and women, there was a conviction on the part or a iew 
people that the facts of the sitution should bo known to the West, and the signi- 
ficance of the non-violent movement, on account of false news and misrepresentation. 
During the year information received from India had been circulated to nmliatca 
groups and members, who in turn had made use of this material m their ovrn 
country. Public meetings had been held and representations made to the Britisn 
Government, the Leagne of Nations Assembly and the Disarmament Conference. 
Reports of the work done in the above countries were then given, lncse wero 
significant, for they revealed tho interest and anxiety that exists in other parts or 
the world on the Indian situation. These groups laid claim to no large membership 
but through articles in the press, special bulletins, newsletters, meetings, etc,, 
public opinion is influenced. , , . . . .... , 

The draft resolutions (attached) were then discussed, and with nn additional 
resolution on the subject of the Andaman Islands were passed unanimously. On the 
eve of the meeting of the Assembly and the Disarmament Conference, some of these 
have a special significance. 

Non- Violence has kot Failed 

This meeting was open to tho public and the wholo time was giveD to hearing 
what Mr. Desai nnd Mr, Dose had to say on the present situation in India, Mr. 
Deeni wes present nt the Poona Conference and attended the talks Mr. Gandhi had 
with the Conference lenders. 

Dealing with the results of the Poona Conference, Mr. Desai gave a different 
picture from the one universally held. He claimed that the statement of tho failure 
of the non-violent civil resistance movement was untrue. Tho present Congress situation, 
from nn outsider’s point of view, might look dark. But all struggles for freedom should 
be looked at from an immediate nnd a historic perspective, the present inactivity of 
the Congress should not be interpreted as defeat— nil great movements sometimes bad 
‘to wait’. But when a movement is based on true principles, vitality recovers. Taken 
from tbe perspective of history, Mr. Desai claimed that the movement had succeeded 
and not failed. For through it the greatest step had been taken— a subject race bad 
been raised from its inertia. 

The speaker deplored the way in which the Congress and Mr. Gandhi were 
discredited and misapprehended. But efforts to discredit Mr, Gandhi wero really 
boneless on account of his power in tho country. 

Dealing with tho question of non-violence, Mr. Desai slated clearly that the 
Congress was pledged ta struggle for freedom through non-violence. 

n j csai ,. ? , *" at die question of obtaining freedom through non-violence— - 
mr°ihnr! ^ d concerned India— also concerned the world nt large. For this 

01 , “ t "“““ s h,ct ' 
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Youth Would Follow Gandhi 

, ^? se Ea 'd to understand the present inactivity of Congress the mpthnds 

priBon°{vere oractieall'^nritnn 1 ^^ 0 Aj. nc ^ crBt P 0 ^* Even 'those who were’ released from 
£eo°|e IXrtfX prlsone f s ' ^ was impossible to get into touch with the 
FuDDress P d h A?l PnY if g ^r d ’ T? Ub ‘- 1C “ n K 3 ba ™cd, and national literature 
vit^cnuldnoi^Fnf' . ,¥ C ' po !?. ted out clearly that the present inacti- 
on™™,? 0t be interpreted as failure. The roots of this struggle for freedom 
were as deep as human life itself and it could not be suppressed. 

eon Irl th J he of youth, Sir. Bose said that as long as Mr. Gandhi 

tho voflu r t v' y0Utb F oul 4 Mow. But he wanted to make it quite clear that 
°f India wantcd entire national sovereignty, and that peace would only 
R? P°i mbl . e wb ™ i bls ™ 9 . brought about, Sir. Bose claimed that the only party 
F as ln v i , A touch with the people was a Congress party. As long as elemen- 
humaD rights were denied and economic explosion continued, the present un- 
rest would not end. He stressed the need for something to be done for the poll- 
tica| prisoners, and particularly with regard to the Andaman Islands. On the 
subject of Hindu-Mushm unity, Mr, Bose pointed out that the interests of the two 
were objectively the same, and their common Buffering in the present crisis had 
helped to bring them together. 


Home of Internationalism 

Mr. Bose said that Switzerland was regarded as the home of internationalism, 
and this spirit had been embodied in the League of Nations. The Indian people 
were inspired with the same spirit of Internationalism, but they felt that to make 
the League a reality, the suppressed nations of the world must be free. India 
was not merely a national, but a world problem. British rule in India was the 
key-stone of British imperialism and British Imperialism in its turn was the corner- 
stone of world imperialism. Therefore by working for Indian freedom, they were 
also working for the freedom of the world from Imperialism. Sympathy had been 
extended to other countries in their struggle for freedom. .Mr. Bose appealed for 
same sympathy to be extended to India in her struggle. 

Both Mr. Desai and Mr. Bose answered questions and cleared many points on 
which there had been conflicting reports. They both paid testimony to the tremen- 
dous work that had been done for untouchables since 1921 and the lead given 
recently by Mr. Gandhi. The speakers expressed gratitude for the interest and 
sympathy of the International Committee. 

In the evening a well-attended meeting was held at tho Salle Centjale. Repre- 
sentatives of many nationalities were present and listened with keen interest and 
attention to the speakers. Mr. Desai and Mr. Bose spoke on the same lines as 
they had covered in the afternoon meeting and pointed out the need for interna- 
tional consideration of the situation. . 

Mrs. Hamid. Ali spoke of the strength of the women’s movement in India— its 
concern for social reform — for securing the franchise on a basis that would give full 
opportunities for service to the country. She explained the determination of the 
organised women to resist any effort made to bring comm unalism into their ranks. 


Mahatma and British Press 

The other speakers were .Vo ns. Ch. Baudouin, and Miss Agatha Harrison. In 
his concluding remarks, the chairman drew attention to the way the British press 
had dealt with Mr. Gandhi’s comment on the Midnapore murder. Mons. Privat 
said that the British press had a high standing in the world but this reputation 
had received a set-back in the minds of many people on account of the way the y 
had handled this, making it appear that Mr. Gandhi condoned violence and murder. 
Such defamation, the speaker said, was unwarranted when the life-long devotion of 
Mr. Gandhi to this cause was so well-known. He hoped that some opportunity 
would be taken to correct this impression. 


Resolutions Adopted 

1 This conference recognises India’s right to complete independence and her right 
to decide the form of her government and of her future . relations with great Britain 
and other nations. 
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Appreciations of Mahatma’s Efforts 

2. This conference sends the expression of its admiration to -Mahatma Gandhi 
and all the Indians -who fight for the liberation of their country and for the anou- 
tion of untouchnbiHty without deviating from their condemnation of ali recourse 
to violence. This conference extends its hearty appreciation to the -British ana 
other friends working for the freedom of India. 

Bombing 

3. This conference urges the British lauthorities to give up the cruel and unjust 
air bombing, which strikes innocent victims and is a cause of delay in the adoption 
of an international disarmament convention. 

Military Expenditure 

4. This conference draws tho attention of the Disarmament Conference on the 
heavy burden imposed upon India in order to maintain on her soil an. army of 
occnpation at the service of a foreign power and on tho abnormal situation thus 
created between two members of tho League of Nations. 

India and the League 

5. This conference considers it wrong that disputes arising between India and 
other members of the British Commonwealth should not fall within the jurisdiction 
of the League of Nntious and considers it unfair to the other members of the 
League that one member thereof (Great Britain) should nominate tho delegates ox 
another (India). 

Imperial Preference 

C. This conference heartily supports the programme of the All-India National 
Congress regarding the settlement of Indo-British financial obligations by nn impar- 
tial international commission, tho chairman of which must be a neutral member 
of the Hague Court not belonging to India or to the rest of the British Common- 
wealth. This conference condemns the imperial preference forced upon India much 
to her detriment inasmuch as this measure extends special monopolistic privilege 
to One foreign power and puts tho other nations to unjustifiable disadvantage. 

Treatment of Indians Overbeas 

7. This conference condemns all discriminatory measures ndopted against _ tho 
Indian peoplo on racial grounds in various countries, especially within _ the British 
empire. It specially condemns the idea of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, which is contemplating the scheme of sending out South African born 
Indians to British Guiana for tho purpose of colonisation. This principle is detri- 
mental to the real interests of Indians vis-a-vis tho rest of tho members of tho 
British Commonwealth and particularly as regards South Africa. 

Ordinance Rule 

8. This conference deplores that Ordinance rule should be embodied in law. 

9. This conference asks the Inter-national Committee for India to do alt it can 
to redress inaccurate news and prevent the West from hearing ono side on Indian 
affairs. 

Andaman Prisoners 

. This conference condemns tho policy of ill-treatment of political prisoners 
m Indian prisons and concentration camps, particularly in the Andaman Islands 
where two political prisoners have recently died as a result of hunger strike and 
demands human treatment for political prisoners in India and Ibo abandonment of 
tue Andaman Island ns a prison for political prisoners. 



on Thn | C t S ' 0 ,“ o ,°! the Indian States People’s Conference was held at Bombay 

on the 22nd. July 1933 under the Presidency of Mr. 2V. C. Kelkar. y 

tho^deipfr^^f^ 4l ehta ’ .,P hairman . °f , the Reception Committee, welcoming 
rnmnlplll’J Ths position now is that the people in the States wish to bo 
nimlTrt Cy ^ re i 8 j 89 , eir ^-How-countrymen in the Indian provinces. Tho 
1 W0U »t c0 T Cec ^ c Princes is the position of constitutional raonarchs. 

-p n J~° nt ‘ nuin K’ ,M, r - Jamnadas said that the Federation, envisaged in tho Whito 
i aper, was precisely what a Federation ought not to be and ho regretted that the 
innces had made no secret of the fact that they would not mind entering it if 
tney were assured that their present control over their subjecta would bo allowed 
to continue. He suggested that in the provinces and in the Indian States there 
snouia .bo full local autonomy with elected legislatures and with Ministers fully 
responsible to them. The Federal Government, he pointed out, should be a fully 
responsible Government and tho Chancellor of the Exchequer should not be a figure- 
head, while the real power was divided between the Reserve Bank and the Governor- 
General. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. N. C, Kelkar, in the course of his presidential address, observed that it would 
be better if people in the different States soon got popular assemblies constituted to 
discuss their own affairs and exercise the rights of self-government in co-operation 
with the rulers of tho States. Tho conference was still outlawed and was being 
held in British territory. 

The speaker regretted that tho movement had not roused the largo mas3 of Stato 
subjects to give support to it. Muslim subjects of Indian States took no interest 
or part in the movement. Tho recent incidents in Kush mere and Alwnr could not 
-be explained except by tho assumption that Muslim Stato subjects wore interested 
more than in their political rights and privileges. 

Mr. Kelkar continued We are meeting in this conference fat what I may call 
a fateful hour both for British India and Indian States. Tho Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee is nearing the conclusion of its labours. It is too soon to 
make an intelligent anticipation of its conclusions. Wo are in tho dark as 
to whether Federation iB in the making or in the melting pot. Mr. 
Kelkar continued : Tho real attitude of the Princes is Bhrouded in mystery. 
We havo been hearing of their readiness to bless tho Federation and even to join 
it for sometime past, but hot a day passes without our hearing a new statement of 
that position or a revised statement of that position or a revised statement or 
explanation. 

“There could bo no two opinions”, Mr. Kelkar proceeded, ' abont tho valne and 
importance of tho ideal of Federation. The paramountcy of the British Government 
over tho States is a hard settled fact. Every circumstance points to tho desirability 
of evolving some thing like a Federation in which a number of interests may grow 
and become interwoven, so thnt it would be impossible for any umt to claim sepa- 
ration. The only way to make the best of the present political situation in India 

is to attempt a Federation.” • , ti i 

“What I have said,” Mr. Kelkar proceeded, “is only about the ideal of Federa- 
tion. I recognise that to-day Federation is Iiko the far off Mount Everest. The 
Joint Select Committeo discussions are only preparations for an attack of tho 
mountain peak. Like a telescope, the Whito Paper has brought the idea of Federa- 
tion nearer to the mind.” , . ,, ... . . _ 

Mr Kelkar referred to a noticeable change in the personnel of the Ministers of 
the Indian States side by side with the development of the Federation idea. Indian 
Ministers wero being silently replaced by Europeans. According to the speaker, the 
henomenon had a twofold aspect. These appointments cut across the plausiblo 
claim that the Indianisation part of the Swaraiya idea at least was secured m 
Indian India. Tho claim was no longer valid. Secondly, when the Federated 
• legislatures began to function, an array of serried ranks of Europeons would be seen 
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therein to deliberate and vote in tho name of the Indian Princes. There was again 
in the bargain an obvious weightage that would be secured to Government in nn 
indirect manner in the legislative chambers, European representatives of Indian 
Princes were manifestly more likely to carry out tho wishes of the British Govern- 
ment then those Princes whom in theory they would bo representing. 

Two Aspects of State’s Pkobeem 

Proceeding. Mr. Kelkar laid stress on two aspects of the State’s subject’s 
problem, viz, the character of tho State’s representatives in tho Federal legislatures 
and the fundamental rights of Federal subjects. A declaration of fundamental rights 
was necessary. Such a thing ns the status of a Federal subject must bo recognised 
and embodied in a declaration of rights. He regretted that when Federation was 
being talked of, States subjects were not admitted. Government had turned down 
with contempt, States subject’s repeated requests and representations of State’s peoplo 
for audience and hearing. States subjects should be heard before the forum of tho 
world. The problem of Federation deserved to be discussed in all its aspects, 
because once the Constitution Act was passed, it would be years and years before it 
could be amended. In order that internal pressure of the Princes may not injuriously 
burst the bubble of Federation, equal external pressuro of public opinion must be 
put upon it. “Even when you know that your cry will he a cry in the wilderness, 
it is imperatively necessary that you cry at least at the right moment. Who knows 
that there may not bo wood-fairieB, if not human beings, that may hear your cry- and 
befriend you” ? 

Reverting again to the White Paper scheme, the President said that Federation 
meant and involved complete reconstruction of tho steel-frame of tho political State 
in India. Tho present Government of India Act would be repealed in toto and 
substituted by another. In Federation, States would come in as autonomous units, 
for which the Legislature of India or England could not legislate directly. Tho 
range of authority of the federal Legislature in relation to the States would not 
coincide with that in relation to British India, hut would vary, for this authority 
was to be determined by separate agreements with different rulers of States. Just 
as imperial authority would reserve all imperial matters to itself, similarly Indian 
States would reserve most of their authority to themselves and transfer only- a part 
to the Federal legislature and Executive. Only a certain number of subjects would 
be treated ns federal. 


Resolution Passed 

The conference condemned “division of Paramonntcy’’. It opined that the 
Paramount Power owed an obligation to the States people to protect them 
against their autocratic rulers, and urged that fundamental citizenship rights should 
bo conferred upon them and all States’ subjects should bo allowed right of appeal 
to the Federal court. 

A resolution demanded that "no Prince bo suspended or removed from his gndi 
for alleged misrule, except when there is a clearly expressed demand of his subjects” 
XhG resolution, however, added that in case such a demand was made, tho Para- 
mount Power should, on no account, defer action against him. 

The Conference urged that the rules ^ should introduce Responsible Government. 

A resolution disapproved of the policy of retrocession of Cantonments to States 
so long as Federation did not become folly operative. 

When the news of the death of Mr. Sen Gupta reached it, the Conference passed 
n resolution expressing its deep sense of sorrow and loss to the country. 

A resolution, which was moved from the chair, strongly condemned tho Federn* 

to tho SMea p e °p ,Q on 

n forged behind the backs of the States' peoplo was unacceptable, 
allseed Sevang U? mp5 ? 1 J 0Dsi ! c “K™vanco resolution” enumerating the 



O ciobpr C l C q i r fj n !< ia H tates ’ P , eopIe ’ s Conference was held at Khandwa on the 7th. 
Of Ids nreSnM D i de M he P™ 1 # 00 ? 0 Mr< ^ovindlal Shivlal Motilal. In the course 
l bis presidential address to the Conference, the President observed 

it mnst^fvVnlo “ ® om ™° n fe f^ e of a11 tlie States, is most intolerable, 

W> Rnla FTnll , -° the rl ? Ie ° £ . What power the king hath, he hath it by 

p_; ’ „ ^? ok i Cr , ln regard to the King of England, At present the orders of the 

rvi™® n )so ute and ^ere is no appeal against them to a judicial tribunal, 
in niVni? “«?u arr - est , nny person and kcep him in i ail as lonR as he likes if he is 
a. Waat is known as liberty of persons and property does not Bimply 

* r in f The S ^rnc is the ^ case with the liberty of the Press. If a journal 

* 1 , 0 ? it eon ?.^ ^ ree * n * ts criticism of the Durbars* action, its position 
{? rj' becomes difficult, for one may be sure that all kinds of troubles await 
it. rne rumor may be arrested and put in prison without trial, or a charge of 
sedition may be brought against him and the judiciary which is not independent, 
may convict him. There are also olher ways of making the life of an independent- 
minded journalist miserable, so t hat he may either abandon his profession or cease 
criticising the action of the authorities. Very often a paper published in British 
India is proscribed from an Indian State for publishing criticisms of the State or 
even some aspests of administration. The “Bombay Chronicle”, for example, was 
recently banned from a State for publishing contributions from a correspondent in 
State. 

- Such is the position of the liberty of the Press in the Indian States, though all 
the world over, the Press is recognised as a most potent factor of progress and 
exercises a healthy and salutary check on arbitrary power. Modern civilisation 
without the Press cannot be conceived and any harm done to its prestige will 
seriously react on the welfare of the people. 

.tut. • r it. — 



irrinces, but tbe same freedom of association is denied to the people. 1 am hrmly 
convinced that the introduction of the Rule of Law is the most urgent reform 
needed in the Indian States, for without it there is little prospect of any 
constitutional progress being achieved there in the direction of a representative form 
of Government, 

The Government of India at the instance of the Princes, have recently intro- 
duced a Bill in the Assembly popularly known ns the Princes’ Protection Bill 
which adds new offences to the Indian Penal Code. Till now, the provisions of 
the Indian Penal Code relating to the offence of sedition were confined to activi- 
ties against His Majesty or His Majesty’s Government. Now the Bill proposes 
that activities which may be construed as an attempt to create disaffection against 
the Princes or their government are to be made a criminal offence punishable 
under Section 124- A. Besides, tbe Press law is also proposed to be made applicable 
to comments on tbe administration of Indian States. The effect of this Bill, if 
passed into Jaw, will be that tbe Press will bo subjected to the same disabilities as 
are now applicable to comments against British authorities. The term “disaffection 
is so wide that it leaves little room for free criticism and comment. Ihe. sword 
of Damocles which hangs over the Press had already clipped it of its legitimate 
liberty and the proposed law will only strangle it further. There is already wide 
and deep disaffection against the States and any expression of it which is due to 
be suppressed will only drive it under-ground and leave the people without, such 
remedies as they possess at present. The people cannot ventilate their grievances 
within the States ; therefore they turn to British India for the publicity of their 
grievances. The reasons given by the Government of India for the introduction of 
this Bill Bhow that a sort of unholy alliance has come into existence between the 
Government of India and the Princes. The Bill is avowedly a reward to the 
Princea for suppressing national activities in the States. Federations in other 
countries had always been preceeded or accompanied by declarations of fundamental 
rights securing liberties to the people. Contrary to. this proccess, the prospect of 
federation in -India is made a ground for depriving both the people of British 
India and the Indian States of their legitimate rights and liberties which they 
hitherto enjoyed. 

48 
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The people of the States are as much interested as the people of Brisish India 
in the common problems and issues of India as a whole. It is the people of too 
States who hare the largest stake in the affairs of the country at large compare 
to all other interests in the States put together. Whatever contributions are made 
to the Central Exchequer by the States are contributions made by the people ot 
the States. It is the people’s affairs which are and will bo_ administered by tno 
Central Government whether it takes the form of a Federation or not These vital 
facts have been ignored by the Paramount Power and the Princes, The-8chcmo i of 
federation sketched in the White Paper is but a counterfeit substitute for a genuine 
Federal constitution. The principal objects for which different units form a XfeuC' 
ral union are (1) to organise a common defence of all the units within the union, 
(2) the adoption of a common policy in regard to relations with countries outside 
the Federation. (3) a common economic policy in all important _ respects tind (4) 
uniformity of commercial, civil and criminal laws in certain spheres. In the 
scheme outlined in the White Paper, Defence iR a reserved and not a Federal 
subject. Tho Federation will have no control over defence expenditure, policy or 
administration. Similarly, foreign relations are reserved to the exclusive control of 
the Viceroy. Coming to the consideration of the economic policy, it is true that 
it is proposed to transfer it to the control of the Federal Ministry, but tho reser- 
vations and restrictions and limitations on their powers arc so numerous and 
comprehensive that little real responsibility will in this sphere bo left to the 
Ministry. The setting up of the proposed Reserve Bank, in which the people of 
the States are concerned as much as the people of British India, together with tho 
powers reserved to the Governor-General, will diminish tho control of tho Ministry 
over important aspects of economic policy. 

An indispensable condition of every Federation is, that it is the representatives 
elected by the people of the units, and not the nominees of the heads of tho 
Government of the units that compose tho popular chamber. So far ns tho States 
nro concerned, the observance of this condition is not guaranteed. The people ■ of 
British India will be represented in the Federal Assembly by representatives direct- 
ly elected by them, but the so-called representatives of tho States in both the 
Houses will, under the proposed constitution, be tboso appointed by the Rulers 
of the States. The Rulers may appoint officials in the service of the Stntes_ or 
nominate non-official members. The probabilities are that they will appoint officials 
in the service of the States drawing salaries from them. This provision applies 
not only to the Upper Chamber but also to the Popular Chamber. In normal 
Federal constitution, tne constitution itself provides for the return of elected repre- 
sentatives by the people of the units. The glaring defect of the scheme in this 
respect was perceived and it was sought to be explained on the ground of its being 
swf (jciietns. This explanation docs not satisfy the people of tho States. 

We have been told that the conditions of India are responsible for this depar- 
ture from the normal type of Federation. It may be that the States are at present 
governed by autocratic Princes, but these rulers are themselves subject to the autho- 
rity of the Paramount Power whose advise must be respected and followed by the 
Princes, Tho Paramount Power has a clear and definite responsibility to discharge 
in regard to the participation of the people of the States in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and this lends us to the conclusion that there is nothing in the conditions 
of the Indian States to warrant the exclusion of a provision in the Federal Consti- 
tution for enabling tho people to send their elected representatives to the Federal 
Legislature, to voice their feelings and views and to influence and shape the policy 
of the Federation, and to participate in the responsibilities of the Ministry. Tho 
people uo deserve and demand such representation, and on every ground of political 
justice and reason they are entitled to it. The Princes have no interest apart from 
the interest of the people of tho States. Nominees of the Princes would not be 
!L.,?,i!° i the mind of the peoplo of the States, nor to represent their views, 

r „ c .V-p , ,0 look after their interests. These nominated members will not ho 
over°thcm ° *' co ^ c t * le Whites and these latter will not have any control 

Ktnn, o C h^ 8t ji tnl ,- 0n f . ha ^ do 5? p ot provide for the representation of the people of tho 
conshtuimn at'n?! t0 m thc Asse «hly does not deserve to be called a Federal 

the motile n ?fv, n i t ? e S L T ma ? Confederation had provided representation to 

notfc fLoUn : t e°" icd f* tc Stat ® by elated Deputies in tho Reichstag. Let it 

remorinc all the nh=>e^i!? 3 C _, c - T0 . c . rc,s ° °[ tbo Inaction of Paramountcy is capable of 
g the obstacles standing m tho way of genuine Federal constitution. It 
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of S Jn b jl n Paramountcy is to be set in motion for the benefit 

Looked V from fh?^n? f «#p , v , C ,e r 0 i- the f ? ates nnd for the benefit of the States. 
JjOOKea at from the point of British India or from the point of view of tho neonle of 

-° f th i 6 - m CS ° r all . tbcs ? P° ints combined. I am unable to conceive of 

? b m te „i c £ 8e m which the excercise of the functions of Paramountcy will be fully 

if nnp C i hir'J°nf <5? lnt th ^ W 'N 0D ly be a make-believe Federation, 

Ti.o rf^LPf strength of the legislature will have nothing in common in politics 
nnnnintpns e £m Se h ^ tatives of British India. The politics and programme of the States’ 
Stv ln J be unknown, for they will not represent the views of any political 
p rtj in the country. The only certainty about them is that they will always stand 
up against the representatives of the people of British India and support the Bureau- 
cratic^ policy nnd will form a dead-weight against progress in British India, result- 
in{* m a constant friction^ between tho two sections. To visualise the proposed 
1 ederal constitution with nominated members is to realise the absolute impotency 
even_ of the responsibility of the central executive in the transferred subjects. It is 
not improbable that tho Homo Member and the Finance Member will be appointed 
among these nominated members. If this happens, even the limited responsi- 
binty would be a farce. A good deal more can be said with regard to tho paraly- 
sing effect of the presence of such nominated members on British India, but it is 
not necessary there to enter into a lengthy discussion of it. 

As regards the effect of this arrangement on tho people of the States, that it 
will create great dissatisfaction and discontent among them, cannot be doubted. 
They will have a double grievance. In their name but against their wishes and 
interests these appointed members will speak and act in the legislature. At the 
same. time, the people will themselves be excluded from their due share in the 
working of the Federal Government and will have no opportunities to determine 
the policies of the national government. From the point of the Princes, this 
arrangement will place them in the most unenviable position. 

You are aware that the States have been allotted one-third of the seats in tho 
Federal Assembly and forty per cent of the Bents in the Sennto under tho White 
Paper scheme. The question of distribution of these seats among the various 
States has given rise to differences among them. The rulers of tho States, having 
claimed and received representation in both Houses in excess of what is duo on 
a population basis, they fir.d it difficult to come to an equitable solution. Each 
State claims weightage for itself on some ground or other. The vicious principle 
of weightage has* landed them in ibis situation. I venture to think that the view 
of the people of the States would be that the proper course to follow would have 
been not to have pressed for weightage which trenches upon the just rights of 
the people of British India without doing any good to the peoplo of tho States. 
Apart from that, it would seem right that such representation as the States are to 
have, should be distributed on a population basis among the States. 

There is another’ matter of considerable importance on which I may make a 
few remarks. The laboured theory of direct relations between tho States and the 
Crown which was vigorously put forward and accepted by tho Butler Committee, 
has also found acceptance in certain quarters. The people of the States do not 
accept the correctness of the theory. They consider it unsound and untenable, 
and unsupported by historical events. The relations of tho States must in the 
nature of things be with the Government of India, whether it is responsible to 
the British Parliament or to the Indian Parliament. On the transfer of responsi- 
bility from the British Parliament, the Indian Crown will assume the functions 
Of the British Crown. The States are an integral part of India and must remain 
so for ever. Whatever the viewpoint of the Princes may be, tho people of the 
States want that the relations of their States should be with the Indian Crown, 
which will bo represented by the Federal Government composed of the States ns 

WC Tho fate of°tho C Federation is still hanging in the balance. Three Bound Table 
Conferences have been held and certain conclusions were arrived at. In these 
conferences, the States have been absolutely ignored both by the Paramount. Power 
and the Princes. Without the people, the States would be of little value and 
of no importance. Yet the people of the States were not called into consultation. 
The whofe basis of the Round Table Conference was wrong.. Elected representatives 
of the people for the purpose of drnfiing the constitution should have been 
called to the Conference both from British India and the Spates. 
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We do not mean to cast any reflection on any of the delegates of the conference 
when we say that elected representatives should have been invited to undertake tho 
task. Even such conclusions as wero arrived at with them are now under fresh 
examination by the Joint Select Committee as if the same were not baBcd on 
agreements which must be carried out without further discussion. The outcome 
of the examination by the Joint Select Committee is uncertain. Tbe so-caUed 
Fed. ration is contingent on so many conditions. It may or may not mature. Tho 
right of the people in tho Indian States to representation in tho Central Legislature 
cannot hang on the coming of Federation. Whether the Federation comes or riot, 
the Federal subjects are already within the control of the Central Government and 
it is but right that tho people of the States should get their due share of represen- 
tion in the central legislatures. The policy and legislation of Central Legislature 
affect tho people of the States in tho same degree as they affect tho pcoplo of 
British India, with regard to defence, customs, railways, posts and 'telegraphs, 
exebango and currency. In this respect, the Government of India have not realised 
their responsibilities to tho people of the States. The people of tho States now 
urge thnt immediate attention be given to their demand in thi3 respect and in every 
scheme of constitution for the future tho people of the Indian States must receive 
their due Bharo of representation. 


The ICathiawad States 8 People’s Conference 

Presiding over tho Kathiawad States’ People’s Convention held at Amreli on the 
5th. November 1933, Professor O. R. Abhyanhar severely criticised the forthcoming 
Federal constitution ns envisaged in the White Paper, devoting major portion _ of 
his sixty-page address to a detailed consideration of tbe Prnmountcy question. 
After referring to the fact that tbe States’ people’s representatives had been excluded 
from the Round Table Conference, the Consultative Committee, and tho Joiut Parlia- 
mentary Commiitce, he wondered how a constitution forged behind the backs of 
eighty millions of Indian States people, who owed alleginnce to His Majesty niong 
With their allegiance to their respective Rulers, could be binding upon them. 

Mr. Abhyanhar next traced tbe history of the question of the division of Para- 
mountcy,' and declared that the Britisn Government started this'ns they wanted to 
maintain their hold over tho Legislature even after the disappearance of the official 
block. Unless Pnramountcy was divided, it is not possible to keep the Political 
Department irresponsible and irresponsive as it was to-day, and in order to 6ecuto 
that end, tbe vesting of Paramonniov in the Viceroy, who was supposed to bo 
different from the Governor-General, bad been suggested. The Princes, on the other 
hand, were afraid of the spread of democracy and therefore wanted to entrench 
themselves behind an alien bureaucracy, the Political Department controlled by tho 
Viceroy. Thus, there was a bilateral understanding between the Princes and tho 
Political Department, under which each would look after tho interests of tho other. 
With the perpetuation of dyarchy in the Centre by the division of Pnramountcy 
and with the help of (he nominees of the Indian Princes, Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and other loyalists, tho Federal Government in British India would be worked with- 
out the least difficulty. 

Dealing with the gains of the Princes under the proposed Federal Constitution, 
Mr. Abhyankar said that, the Princes would be entirely saved from any interfer- 
once in their internal affairs and they bad been assured that their present system 
ot government would remain intact. He, however, pointed out thnt the division of 
laramauntcy would not prevent the Viceroy from interfering in eases of misrulo 
5 ■ nv® F c would gain nothing by such a division. By desiring separation 
/PP "I 11 * 8 h i ntlia and insisting on the division of Pnramountcy, continued Mr. 
Aonyankar, the Princes had betrayed a lamentable distnrst of their own countrymen. 

B strong pica for tho inclusion of fundamental rights in tho Constitu- 
( Y lScuss,n K ! ho Proposed safeguards for Princes in detail, Mr. Abhyaukar 
“ c ' s ™, ‘ I ‘ e , V cvc 3 ! y * Ho «PPcalcd to the States’ people to organise their forces 
Protection Bin eFeUd Up ° a 0 herS t0 hcIp thcm ' 110 BlroB fi i y criticised the Princes 



Seriew of India’s Trade in 1932-33 

dcpn^gion 0 d'uHn it J n £' fl * n 1932-33 records a further deepening of 

fairly e-nod Thn nw;n5 HI0 ^ though the season was generally favourable and crops 
priced g fmLI m e P K d - ;VaS f ,B0 ““«“<? b ? a calamitous decline in commodity 

Th’„ - In '“Ports and decline in exports. J 

was miite" r,™,) 0 ! ^- C0 ’ though it fell short of last year’s harvest by 7 per cent, 
A very n-ond g vielH ? Im . ost e 9 ual to the average of the preceding five years, 

reviewed the 6 °kj aiu ?d tor the sugarcane crop daring the period under 

ner ppno production exceeded the previous year’s record yield by 17 

Lsnectiv;,/! 0 , 0 ?^ 11 ^ 0f c0tt , 0D and sesnmum increased by 12 and 14 per cent 
.•P 'J e y anc * thoseof groundnut and castor seed by 25 and 1 per cent respec- 
d.if.fmn nf°'n? a - inon^ tlle P rec , ec ting year. Under restricted cultivation the pro- 
,, i ut ,P ,n *93-. amounted only to 5.8 million bales, which, though slightly 
gT ater than the previous year’s yield, was still about half the average production 
r .Preceding five yenrs. The wheat crop of 1931-32 was 3 per cent less 
nan tuat of the preceding season but was slightly above the average of the prece- 
ding nve years. The production of rape, mustard and linBeed (winter oil-seeds) 
crop tor 1931-3.. also showed increases of 4 and 10 per cent respectively ns com- 
pared with the preceding season. 

• a'^ l , e .3 , . ear ,. 1932, says the review, must be considered ns satisfactory so far as 
industrial disputes were concerned. The numbers of strikes and of workers in- 
volved wero the lowest recorded for any year since 1920 and such strikes as did 
occur mostly affected the railways and jute mills. 

The calamitous decline in commodity prices, which started towards the last 
quarter of 1929 continued unchequed. The countries with depreciated currencies— 
with the sole exception of Japan— and those that retained the gold standard both 
suffered from declining prices. The index number for Calcutta wholesale prices 
fell by 43 per cent from September 1929 to March 1933. The fall was larger in 
agricultural prices as compared with industrial prices. 

The largest decrease in the agricultural income occurred in tbo case of Bengal and 
nmounted to over 54 per cent in 1931-32 as compered with 1928-29. Burma showed 
a decline almost aB great as Bengal due to disastrous fall in rice price, while tbo 
United Provinces suffered least. Taking the eight major provinces together, the 
fall in the agricultural income amounted to a littio over 47 per cent. - 

Imports 

The total value of the imports of merchandise into British India during 1932-33 
nmounted to Its. 133 crores. Compared with the preceding year, there was an 
improvement of Rs. 7 crorcs or 5 per cent in the case of imports, while there was 
a decline of Us. 25 crores or 16 per cent under exports. On the import side thero 
was an improvement noticeable in India’s demand for foreign textiles. The increase 
recorded under this head amounted to one of Rs. 12 crores on a total of Rs. 35 
crores recorded iD 1931-32. Expressed in percentages, this meant an advance of 34 
percent over the figures for 1931-32 and of 13 per cent over those of 1930-31. The 
advance under the textile group was primarily the result of the larger imports of 
cotton piecegoods, the total receipts of which amounted to 1,225 million yards valued 
at Rs. 2,126 lakhs as compared with 776 million yards valued at Rs. 1,467 lakhs in 
1931-32. There were concurrent advances under some of the other important items 
included in the textile group — notably an increase of Rs. 159 lakhs under silk, raw 
aud manufactured, of Rs. 134 lakhs under wool and woollens and of Rs. 72 lakhs 
under artificial silk. Under machinery and mill work there was a decline of Rs. 38 
lakhs although sugar and textile machinery recorded increases. The value of hard- 
ware ’imported advanced of Rs. 2Gi lakhs to Rs. 299 lakhs, but the year witnessed 
a further diminution in the imports of motor venicles from Rs. 289 lakhs to Rs. 

243 lakhs. The value of the imports of rubber manufactures also declined from Ks. 

2 9 1 lakhs' to Rs. 198 lakhs. Consignments of provisions also contracted from - Rs. 
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341 Inkhs to Rs. 203 lakhs. Compared with 1981-32, there was atT improvement of 
Rs. 021 lakhs in the imports of private merchandise during 1932-33. 

Export Trade 

On the export side, the outstanding feature was a further slump in the raw 
cotton trade due to comparatively high prices of the Indian staples. Despatches or 
raw cotton fell from Rs. 23 crores to Rs. 20 erores. Cotton manufactures recorded 
a decline Rs. \\ crores and amounted to Rs. 3 crorcs. Experts Jof twiBtB and yarn 
receded from 22 million lbs. to 15 million lbs. in quantity and from Rs. 128 lakhs 
to Rs. 79 lakhs in value. Owing to severe competition from Japan in practically 
all the usual markets abroad shipments of Indian cotton pieccgoods dropped from 
104.6 million yards worth Rs. 324 lakhs to 66.4 million yards worth Rs. 209 lakhs. 
The downward movement in the export trade of jute continued during the year and 
the decline in the value of raw and manufactured jute exported amounted to one 
of about Rs. 14 crores. Shipments of raw jute declined from Rs. 1,119 lakhs to 379 
lakhs. TJnder foodgrains the value of the shipments declined from Rs. 2,037 lakhs 
to Rs. 1,698 lakhs and the quantity from 2,614,000 tons to 2,056.000 tons. Export of 
oil-seeds amounted to 733,000 tones valued at Rs. 1,131 lakhs, which meant a decline 
of 2G per cent in quantity and of 22 per cent in value in comparison with the ex- 
ports of the preceding year. Despatches of metals and ores declined from 829,000 
tons worth Rs. 547 lakhs to 695,000 tons worth 468 Rs. lakhs. There was a decline in 
the shipments of hides and skins from 49,300 tons valued at Rs. 892 lakhs to 41.600 
tons valued at Rs. 743 lakhs. The totat value of re-exports amounted to Rs. 322 
lakhs which represented n deline of Rs. 144 lakhs in comparison with tho value 
recorded in 1931-32 and of Rs. 192 lakhs on the basis of that for 1930-31. 

Balance or Trade 

The visible balance of trade in merchandise for tho year 1932-33 was in favour 
of India to the extent of Rs. 68 crores as compared with Rs. 90 crorcs in 1931-32, 
Rs. 38 crores in 1930-31 and the record figure of Rs. 109 crorcs in 1925-26. The 
transactions in treasure on private account resulted in a net export of treasure, 
amounting to Rs. 05 crores as agaiust Rs. 55J5 crores in the. preceding year. Gold 
showed a net export of Rs. G54 erores and silver a net import Jof Rs. 73 lakhs. 
Net exports of currency notes amounted to Rs. 13 lakhs. 

The year opened with a sluggish movement in the export trade in gold and tho 
Government tenders for the purchase of sterling was small. The opening rate for 
the year was 18 and l-32d which gradually rose to 18 and 3-32d, on the 2'2nd March, 
the average rate for the year was 18 and l-l6d. 

Gold Exodds 

The year witnessed a further development of the export trade in gold, tho • net 
exports during the year having amounted to Rs. G.552 lakhs as compared with 
Rs. 5./Q3 lakhs in the preceding year. "The outward flow of gold on such a heavy 
scale,’ concludes tho report, "has been a novel feature of India’s external trade, 
the exports having begun to assume importance only from October 1931.” 


•Indian Trade Commissioner’s Report for 1932-33 

During the course of the yenr we were able to meet the requirements of depart- 
ments of the Central and Provincial Governments in India, and of Indian 
Duties, requiring our assistance in various directions, commercial and industrial, 
8 . ,mn . , on *ke work of tho Indian Trade Commissioner dnring'the 

year which was released for pnblication from Simla on the 16th. 

August 1933. Giving instances of this, tho report points out that the deputy 
*v“T SU) S cr 0 ,!i n Rhan was fnnmhcd with trade reports on samples of 

?. os ? collected locally. Tho Director of Industries. Punjab 

nf „; v \ th ^formation regarding ‘Dricold’ (C. O. 2). The Director 

TrU^ei 1 ! 10 ’! n< “ n ? vrns P ut ,n louch with a firm of manufacturing silversmiths, 
o bowed an interest on the possibilities of trade in carved coconnut 
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w? ?\ t , The Direc i? r of Industries, Travancore, sent us samples of palmyra fibre 
With the co-operative of the Imperial Institute a full report on the pIL™ ? i 

possibilities of this fibre, together with the names of firms °ntere fed Pn T was 
communicated to the director. interested in it, was 

Proceeding, the report observes ; In a year so distraught as that under revieiv it 
rLt ;„ b \ th ° Up ' ht - th 4 at no a ^ DC ? could do much to forward a trade recovery.' 
Itmiln , sense is true enough in another senso the work of an official tride 
commissioner becomes the more important in proportion to the deterioration 
of healthy trade conditions. It is at least as incumbent on him to watch for and 
^Fi°,fi a " yth,Dg whlch , may dl ?, turb existing trade-and in times like the present such 
disturbances are unfortunately many— as to endeavour to find markets for new 
trades and new markets for est/abisbed trades. The High Commissioner is confident 
I, f !? b ° th , directions his trade department has rendered good service and 
that the Trade Commissioner’s quarterly reports and occasional special reports 
are of no email value to those concerned with the export trade of India 


Research into Lac Products 

The report contends 'the outstanding feature of the year wnB the sanctioning by 
the Indian Lac Cess Committee of a scheme of applied research in the United 
Kingdom into Shellac and lac products in relation to modem consuming industries. 
The investigation of the Lac sub-committee of the Advisory Committee on Essential 
Oils and Resins of the Imperial Institute and of the Special Lac Inquiry mado it 
evident sometime ago that modern industrial conditions in regard to the supply of 
raw and semi-raw materials such as lac and shellac, had radically changed, princi- 
pally as a result of the competition of synthetic resins on highly organised, scienti- 
fic lines, including technical service and guaranteed performance.’ 


Indian Minerals 

Dealing with Indian Minerals, it is held that there were no signs of improve- 
ment of trade and stagnation affected the mineral roarkeis. Prices of base metalo 
were no higher than in the previous year. Production has been still farther cur- 
tailed by voluntary or compulsory international agreements. The metals thus 
directly affected arc tin, lead and zinc, and indirectly, silver, a bye-product of tho 
base metal industries. There is also an international agreement on oil. Moves 
towards a Copper Agreement have so far failed. The United States of America 
havo imposed a tariff of four cents per lb. on non-American metal, but the Govern- 
ment of tho United Kingdom has not found itself in a position to imposo tho duty 
of two pence per lb. on non-empire copper which was fore-shadowed at Ottawa. 
Of the enquiries received from India, for markets in the country and abroad, mica 
as usual headed the list. The others were magnesium chloride, ochres of different 
kinds, semi-precious stones, barytes, iron ore, beryl and arophibole abesfos. This 
last enquiry is a continually recurring one, and it must be emphasised that this 
type of asbestos has at present no commercial value. 


Trade Commissioner's Office 

Alluding to the work in tho ofiice of the Indian Trade Commissioner, Mr. H.A.E. 
Lindsay, who is the author of tho report, points out that it falls under three main heads ; 
commercial intelligence, commercial publicity and commercial committees. The term of 
commercial intelligence covers not only trnde enquiries from Indian exporters scekmg 
to extend their connections with the United Kingdom, Southern Europe and America 
excluding Northern Europe which is dealt with by the Indian Trade Commission. 
Hamburg) and from importers in thoso areas desiring to import Indian goods .but 
also correspondence with and services rendered to official, semi-official or nn-official 
bodies in India. These services include, research work undertaken on behalf of tho 
Tmueriat Council of Agricultural Research in India and the testing of local markets 
for the prices obtainable for Indian goods. Special reports arc written from time 
to time bv the offico on special features of India’s export trade, and these reports 
are published in the Indian Trade journal if they are no of a confidential nature. 
Whero euch reports are written at tho request of a private firm, they are not pub- 
listed until sufficient time has elapsed . to enable the enquiring firm to taka full 
advantage of the information supplied to it. 
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International Planning 

Under the heading ‘International Planning’ the document rightly pointB out that 
with regard to rice, that practically all the competition comes from foreign rtccs ; 
that the prevailing depression has hit this trade to the extent of a decline of forty- 
two per cent., in total imports, but that in spite of this decline India has improved 
her position by exactly twenty per cent., from about one-third to over two-thirds 
of the total United Kingdom demand. In pens, India’s share is still comparatively 
small, but it nearly doubled while total imports declined by one-fifth. Beans are 
imported chiefly from Madagascar and Japan, while Empire supplies are limited to 
those from Rangoon. Unfortunately, the decline of the Yen assisted Japanese 
exports, and consequently imports Burma declined. But the present season's crop 
is satisfactory, and importers are doing their best to meet requirements from Burma 
and thus to take advantage of the ten per cent, tefercnce. In LinBeed, India’s 
chief .competitor is the Argentine. During the three months under review, imports 
from the Argentine declined by thirty per cent, in 1933 as compared .with 1932 
while imports from India quadrupled. 

Total imports of pig-iron have increased slightly, while imports from India have 
more than doubled. Hardwoods and goat skins reflect accurately the prevailing 
depression, and in both lines India has with some difficulty maintained her rela- 
tive position. The slump in ship-building accounts for the decline in the importa- 
tion of indian hardwoods (chiefly teak) in spite of the preference. The demand for 
undressed leather has also declined, and all that can bo said to that importB 
from India have fallen less than imports from non-Empire sources. 

Variety of Samples Sold 

Concluding, the report says that the samples sold during the year covered 16 
different articles, viz., Patna, and Burma rice, lentiles. butter beams, tea, chutney, 
curry powder, canned mangoes, guavas, lichis and patals, guava jelly, typarec jam, 
poppauums, Bombay ducks, and cigars and cheroots. N About 40,000 customers were 
served as against 50,000 in the preceding year, and the sales realised £700 ns 
against £800 last year. 

The best Bales were cffectcdat the shops at Cardiff and Shefield which fetched £l76and 
£141 respectively. Amongst the exhibitions the best selling centre was the British Indus- 
tries Pair, where £G8 was realised, uifter which came the Bcotish Grocer’s. Exhibi- 
tion at Glasgow, Ideal Homes and' Food Exhibition at Edinburgh, aud tho adver- 
tising display at Edinburgh where £55, £51 and £45 respectively woro realised. 


INDUSTRIALISING INDIA 

Sir M, Visvesvarayya^s Address 

Under the auspices of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce Sir M. Visvcsvarayua 
delivered an address on the 10th. July at Bangalore on “Indistrialing India.” In 
the course of his address, he said : b 

Ths tendency of all civilised nations to-day is for each to make itself as ccono- 
nomically Belf-sufficient a9 circumstances permit. No country which aspires to bo 
reasonably self-sufficient can do without agriculture. But no nation in modern 
times nag grown rich through agriculture alone. The recent practice in progressive 
countries has been to provide more work for (heir labour force in industries and 
subsidiary occupations and to limit the numbers employed in agriculture, it being 
recognised that employment of more than a limited number of persons in ngricul- 
*- t0 rcduce average income of the individual and tho aggregate incomo 
in India, a 1Tholc> Thl3 heaith y P roctica *“ s not yet obtained recognition 

in India na^fi n «°L r,t» d „f 0 ,L popu , lation der ‘ ved from industries and agriculture, 
wStoStiS LlolfoS * hc m03t pr0grcs3,ve COQntrie3 ° f ** world, compares 
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Income per capita 

Innustries 

Agriculture 

Rs. 

Rs. 

963 

175 

545 

3 44 

465 

G2 

3S4 

129 

185 

85 

12 

48 


Country 

United States of America 
Canada 
Great Britain 
Sweden 
Japan 
Jndia 

. J a . none of the countries referred to above is the per capita income from indus- 
tries less than that from agriculture, while in one case, namely, that of Great 
Britain, it is more than seven times. The corresponding proportion in India is 
only about one-fourth. These facts and figures will leave no doubt in the mind of 
any_ unprejudiced observer that while. Western nations and Japan have been concen- 
trating on industries and trade, India has been growing more and more overwhel- 
mingly rural. While the income from industries in those countries is their chief 
source of wealth, the same in India per head of population appears too insignifi- 
cant by comparison. 

Need for an Industrial Survey 

To obtain a clear idea of the true position of industries in this country an 
industrial survey is a. necessary preliminary and the first step towards it is to 
collect statistics of existing industries. A reliable survey should be made of all 
the industries pursued, the qualities and values of products manufactured, raw 
materials utilised, number of persons employed, wages paid, motivo power used 
and other particulars usually collected in advanced countries, and the results placed 
at the disposal of the public. 

Except in the case of organised industries, regular statistics of existing indus- 
trial establishments of all classes are not at present available. The organised indus- 
tries take into account only establishments employing 20 persons or more each 
and the total number of employed in them in British India in any year hns been 
less than 1,700,000 persons. There is a large number of minor or cottage indus- 
tries employing less than 20 persons of which no account is taken in the figures 
recorded by Government. The total number of persons supported by industries of 
all kinds, according to the Census of 1921, was 33,167,018 or 10.49 per cent of tho 
entire population. The corresponding figure for 1931 was 9.95 per cent. The num- 
ber actually working in such industries, mostly minor, is stated to amount to 
15,361,933 in 1931 or about 4.4 per cent. These figures show that tho country is 
receding in industrial activity. In India, work and labour are not organized ns 
in other industrially advnnced countries. Regular bourB are not observed. In many 
parts of India, minor industries continue to operate along traditional lines without 

§ uidanco or help from science or technical skill, and as a result they drop out one 
y one as they become unremunerative in competition with modern mechanized 
industries. 

There has been no attempt at a systematic survey of the natural resources, such 
as has been carried but under the policy of “Conservation of Resources” by tho 
Governments of the United States of America and Canada. Tho natural resources 
there have been very carefully surveyed and mapped. The surveys embrace resources 
under agriculture, irrigation, water power, forests, fisheries, mining arena, and they 
will Berve ns a model to us when similar systematic surveys are undertaken in India. 
Correct information is needed as regards the supply of. raw materials, coal, water 
power, labour and other facilities available in each province and State for helping 
existing industries or starting new ones. , . , . , , , 

A third class of investigations required is an analysis of imports to show tho 
class of articles for which thero is home market, and the exports mainly to deter; 
mine what materials, which might provido occupations to indigenous 
increase its purchasing power, are being sent out of the country 

^ n *Mnny S of ^ho articles in common use, for the manufacture of which raw materials 
ore available in the country, or which were being manufactured here at one time or 
another are being obtained from abroad, showing that tho country has been follow- 
ing policies which have made her dependent on foreign countries for eomc of her 

49 


labour and 
in a raw or semi- 
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barest necessaries. In recent years there has been somcimproTementin tbo *nann- 
faeture, particularly of cotton piecegoods and yarn and there is a genera! defermwa 
tion on the part or the people to promote Swadeshi enterprise. -rnvmco 

Surreys under the three heads mentioned should be carried out for each provsn ^ 
and State as well as for the country as a whole. The results, when , r ° c 9 rd ®f w _ 
give valuable guidance of policies and action, and will serve as a bench-mark or 
storting point from which to measure future progress. . 

Industries and manufactures of every description may, for convenient or orga 
nization, be considered, according to their si 2 o or the capital invested, under tnreo 
classes, viz., (i) Large scale, (ill Medium scale, and (ml Minor, The primary needs 
of the people are food, clothing, housing and transport. In a country not industrial- 
ly advanced like ours, special prominence should be given to industries wnicn sup- 
ply these four primary needs of the community. . f 

Large scale industries will be those enterprises which require a capital, outlay or 
Rs. 30 lakhs or more each ; medium scale industries, those requiro a capital or oe- 
tween Rs. 1 lakh and Rs. 30 lakhs and minor or cottage industries will be email 
concerns the investment on which will not exceed Rs. 1 laltb. This division on tno 
basis of the capital invested is perhaps unscientific and arbitrary, but it is adopted 
because the outlay required and the procedure to be adopted will depend upon, the 
magnitude of the industry. An industry like textiles may come in any of the threo 
classes and be practised in a province or city in all the three forme. 


Large Scale Industries 

Largo scale industries arc important because, generally speaking, they include 
basic and key industries, require the use of developed machinery and technique, help 
mass production of staple commodities and represent the highest form of industrial 
enterprise. The following dozen industries are typical of this class : — Mining : Coal, 
metallic ores and petroleum ; iron and steel : iron foundries and fabricated steel : 
engineering industries— manufacture of engines, pumps and maehincty generally ; 
railway plant, including rolling stock, arms, ammunition and military stores.; 
automobiles and aircraft machinery ; agricultural tools and machines hydro-electric 
and electrical appliances and machinery ; cotton and woollen textiles ; juto industry ; 
chemical industries— heavy chemicals and ship and boat building. 

Industries of this class in their present stage of development in India, requiro 
the earnest attention and close support from Government and lending financiers and 
businessmen of the country. 

When the Provincial Governments become autonomous, the representatives of all 
the provinces should meet and, in their common interest, evolvo an all-India plan 
to bring into existence the representative large scale industries mentioned, above. 
Each province should take upon itself tho responsibility to start and maintain even 
though at the risk of Iossntfirstto two or three of the large-scale industries according 
to the resources of the province and the aptitude of its people. If the responsibility 
is shared in this way, no single province will feel it a heavy burden ; while the 
country, ns a whole, will bo able speedily to bring into existence all the enterprises 
of national importance needed. 

Largo sums of money are spent abroad every year for the purchase of railway 
plant and rolling stock and. arms, ammunition and military stores. In some years, 
the money paid for them is as high as Rs. 30 to 40 crorcs. If tho money spent 
In .. n single year on these purchases is invested in equipping Government workshops 
witu the requisite plant and machinery, and the necessary expert staff is engaged 
lor a short period, tho country can bo made self-sufficient in respect of these , 
fliEJL w 1 » u ?? years. The same object can be gained also if large private local 

J! f0 subsidised and contracts for purchasing machinery and p'ant aro placed 
with them for a reasonably long term of years. 


Mediuji Scale Industries 

workim^on J* rc - i nsni ?!L y organised and carried on by companies 

owned K Their firl? n,t ]l on Pft' many of them may also bo 'privately 

departments rnneern i bat - lh0 ? rovinci ? 1 Government should, through the 
tries started and^rmn^ 0 ^^’^' ► 6 ,re ,P r0 ? f ? of its eagerness to see new indue- 

o! PM iaraugiian, m “ ,c “ r<tt 
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whfch^hev^nre InferJatoH 16 ni! al ,P ul)I ‘ c should be invited to suggest schemes in 
should boosted tn fnrn^s ‘ „ Cha “ bers Commerce and industrial associations, 
if ihl pL- - i ^ furnish suggestions. When the character of an industry requires 
the nrrwinpn 110 ^ Government should engage local or foreign experts to tour through 
business™,? fi ,f t! ° ate !r d,v . ldu .“ 1 schemes. The experts should consult local 
enternriRM 6 TOffph ®. na “F l{ ' rs anc ? ? ublnlt to Government preliminary schemes for netv 
fnvmipaifnn h -f h ,’ !i D ? h , e . ir .°P in u ,on > /'H Prove remunerative. Such a preliminary 
nnH ° n ’ ** un ^ff ta ^ ea ] n , diverse ways indicated, will rouse public interest 
•,„ n T re co-operation, and half-a-dozen to a dozen industrial projects will emerge 

tiin*, ** P rovince f° r detailed investigation and some of them for execution, in less 
man a year. 

The following are a dozen typical examples of medium scale industries : 

Engineering industries for manufacture of engines, pumpB and machinery ; 
lubricated steel ; cotton and woollen mills of moderate size, artificial Bilk ; chemicals 
ami dyes ; sugar ; paper ; match manufacture ; chemical fertilisers ; soaps and 
candles ; ceramic industries including cement, glass, stone-ware, pipes, etc ; leather 
products, hides and skins— tanned and dressed and cinema film manufacture. 

Many of these industries are already in operation in various parts of the country. 
Only their number is small, production meagre, and organisation defective. Under 
suitable protectionist policies snd with tthe Government and leading businessmen 
.working in close cooperation, this class of industries can be made to multiply 
very fast. 

Mikok and Cottage Industp.ies 


Minor and Cottage Industries were extensively practised in India before the 
British occupation when the country had of necessity to be more or less self- 
sufficient. But with the progress of communications and the opening up of the 
country to foreign trade, many of the older industries, such as iron, steel and salt, 
disappeared through sheer inability to compete with imported products. Minor in- 
dustries of the older type which have survived are chiefly those associated with 
agriculture. There is very considerable scope for the extension of minor industries 
within the country, if a steady policy to encourage local industrial enterprise is 
pursued. Such minor industries only should be encouraged, in the first instanc 
as supply staple products for which there is a demand within the country. Munie 
cipalities, local boards, village panchayats and local associations should cncourage- 
the establishment of industries in their midst by granting nil reasonable concessions 
and facilities. 


The following is a list of typical handicrafts and minor and cottage industries 
which can be practised with profit by as large a proportion of the population ns 
possible : — 

Metal works : — smithing, agricultural tools and machinery ; Manufacture of 
metal vessels : — copper, brass, aluminium, etc. ; hand-spinning and weaving, cotton 
ginning, Bilk reeling; carpets and blanket making; flower milling; rice milling : 
oil mills ; food products, drinks and aerated waters ; cigarettes and bidis ; brick and 
tile works ; furniture — chairs, tables, benches ; boxes, combs, etc. ; pottery ; mat- 
making basket and rope-making ; shoe-making ; bee-keeping ; toys ; vegetables dyes, 
paints, inks, etc.; pencil manufacture; buttons; soaps; glass works— bangles - 
enamelled ware ; printing ; book-binding and house-building. 

Industries have for some years now been n Provincial subject, altnougu tho 
Central Government retains the power inter alia of granting tariff protection, regu- 
lating banking facilities, adjusting railway freight, and directing commercial and 
financial policies, all of which vitally affect their progress. Ihe provinces have had 
little power and practically no funds to devote to this subject. 

A sound organisation of fabric should be set up in the country to create a 
healthy atmosphere for the growth of industries. It should provide for the follow- 
ing half-a-dozen major requirements : 

(i) A general organisation composed 

business men, who, by mutual co-operation, 
able to the rapid growth of industries ; . 

(ii) Local organisations or Councils in cities^ districts and rural areas to cn* 

courage local activities in this respect ; 

(iii) Tariff protection ; 

(iv) Banking facilities; 


of representatives 
shali'maintain an 


of Government and 
atmosphere favour- 
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(v) ".1 information; . , , , ' 

(vi) \ ■■■ ' in regard to the Companies Act ana the Managing 

Agency System. 

Other contributory facilities needed are: . 

Exhibitions and Commercial Museums ; experimental . ana Demonstration bta* 
lions ; industrial research ; education, technical, commercial, etc. ; Trade Commi- 
ssioners and commercial intelligence ; and transport and freight facilities. 

General Organisation 

A suitable general organisation should consist of an active Ministry of Indus- 
tries in the Central Government and a National Economic Council which would 
meet and deliberate at least once a quarter at the seat _ of that Government, ihe 
latter should contain representative economists, industrialists and financiers, drawn 
from the chambers of commerce and business associations throughout the country 
and representing every sphere of the country’s economic life. The Economic Coun- 
cil will have an office at Delhi and there will be frequent _ consultations between 
the Ministry of Industries and the executive of the Economic Council for tbo time 
being. The Council Bbould be able to put forward [proposals and measures for pro- 
moting industries throughout tho country. 

A Provincial Economic Council should bo established similarly in each province 
to work in close association with the Minister in charge of Industries. With each 
of these Provincial Councils should be associated committees of experts to investi- 
gate questions and submit results and schemes to Government for practical action. 

Both tho National Economic Council and the Provincial Councils should enun- 
ciate policies for tho guidance of unofficial bodies in the country and for influenc- 
ing the policy and action of Government from time to time. An All-India Indus- 
trial Conference should be held at the headquarters of one or tho other of the 
provinces once a year. 


Looal Economic Councils 

For purposes of this organisation, each city and each district should bo consti- 
tuted into a unit area and provide itself with a local Economic Council, and an 
executive staff maintained from funds raised within the area. In each unit area, 
there should be a representative of the Government Department of Industries, 
working whole or part time in close co-operation with this unofficial Council of 
industries. 

Industries are tho concern of the people. Under tho organisation proposed, 
there will be two parallel agencies constituting the industrial structure of the coun- 
try— one, to represent the Government and tho other, the public and local economic 
interests— both working together in close co-operation in each area so that, in tho 
event of slackness or neglect at any time, one of them at least may be effective 
and the industrial interests of the area may at all times be adequately safeguarded. 
I attach great importance to these local economic Councils because they can bo 
established and worked by the people themselves. And it is hero that numbers of 
our educated unemployed can find an opening for their activities and for eventually 
engaging themselves in occupations not only profitable to themselves but also of 
vital importance to the country’s industrial future; and this, even if no help is 
forthcoming from Government authorities. 

. Next to organisation, tho most important help which industries in India require 
is tariff protection, that is, a preferential claim to dispose of the products of local 
industries in the home market, with the two-fold object of saving the money that 
would go out of tho country, were foreign manufactures purchased, and of 
giving employment to _ local labour. The tariff protection at present 
afforded in this country is inadequate. So long ns foreign competition- is 
keen _ and protection is only discriminatory, and subvention and subsidies aro 
practically unknown, neve industries have small chance of making headway. Higher 
tariffs and nipxe substantial protection are essential to inspire confidence and inauco 
people to risk money in industries. 


Banking Facilities 

Y- Ct0 heforo the recent Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com' 
L » J-pstiug banks did not afford sufficient financial facilities to local busi- 
On account of lack of sound policies and organisation in this country 
Uic co-operation between commercial men, industrialists and bankers is feeble and 
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a a. ■are 

..,, tA st o r ‘ c ®-. Problem of obtaining finance and working capital will remain iust as 
acute as it is to-day, because no banks of the present type can afford to thn 

“P' a °“ Jong loans which industries would really like to have. If Indian indus 
mnintnincH 0 ■ hrlT « 1116 bank!Dg organisation should be brought up to the level 
Dion fn Canada? f " e ° VerniDS COUntrles Iike Ger many and Japan andin the Domi- 

Soiee Contributory Facilities 

loumJnTnMn^n^rL 113 wn‘ doZ€n T jor ro^oirements for the organisation and deve- 
!o P h 0 f t tt Ff> how L evc . r - at Ie ast as many supplementary facilities 

to be provided for, which should not be ignored in this connection. 

Exhibitions and. Museums. — Industrial exhibitions' are happily becoming a com- 
mon feature in various parts of India, The responsibility for financing periodical 
industrial exhibitions should be shared by municipalities and district boards in every 
part of the country. 

Experimental and Demonstration Stations. — Industrial experimental stations 
should bo established by the Government Department of Industries in large cities, 
and other industrial centres, to give practical instruction in at least half-a-dozen 
minor cottage industries in order to bring employment to, and produce the com- 
modities needed in,, the immediate neighbourhood. These stations may give instruc- 
tion and guidance in a variety of industries and occupations, according to local 
needs and the resources at their disposal. 

Industrial Research. — Investigation of business conditions and scientific research 
should be continually pursued in relation to every important industry in order to 
improve the quality of the products, reduce costs of manufacture and maintain its 
competitive strength. Such improvements are necessary in themselves and certainly 
indispensable in the face of foreign competition. 

If Industries of the same class would work together, they might all subscribe 
towards n common fund to carry on research. The universities should be able 
to supply the necessary scientific equipment and trained intelligence for the purpose. 
Research problems pertaining to industries might in this way bo distributed ns in 
Germany, among the various institutes of science and university colleges of engi- 
neering and chemical technology. 

Education Technical, Commercial, etc.— Universities should be able to provide 
the necessary equipment and graduate personnel for industrial research. The uni- 
versities should also give special prominence to degrees in technology, commerce and 
agriculture. . . , 

There should bo a large number of special business . institutes and schools 
in the country at which graduates and middle-class businessmen might rcceivo 
the finishing touches of training needed to manage a factory, farm or Ejjop, 
Industrial and technical institutes and universities, should arrange for regular even- 
ing classes by acknowledged experts in all industrial towns to enable practical men 
to improve their knowledge and qualify for more responsible position in their own 
business. . . 

Qthec educational facilities needed are the deputation of students to loreign 
countries ; changing the character of education in all grades of institutions so ns to 
- provide an industrial bias ; and extensive mass education, special attention being 
given to the education of adults. . „ . , 

Lastly, the majority of the rural population should, as in the United btat.es or 
America, receive training in mechanics, to make them efficient producers in indus- 
tries and give them a “machine sense." This will briDg the education of the masses 

Foreign Grade Agencies and Commercial Intelligence. — In the year 1930, the Go- 
vernment of India proposed to appoint six Indian Trade Commissioners in Europe, 
America, Africa and the Near East with the object of developing India s export 
trade in foreign markets. The centres selected for these Commissioners were Ham- 
burg Milan, New York, Durban, Mombasa and Alexandria. It. is not known hotv 
many of the offices have been opened ; and even if all of the six offices have been, 

th °There b is ? Com°m ercia^In telifgence Section in the Commerce Department of the 
Government of India, but it is shaped on a very modest scale and very little is 
heard of the department’s activities outside Calcutta. 
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Railway Freight Ratcs.-Freight rates on railways have to be examined : and re- 
adjusted from time to time according to the needs of industry ana commerce, 
existing arrangements, in spite of the appointment of the Railway Rates aqv y 
Committee, have not given satisfaction to Indian industrialists. An impression P 
vails that there are concession rates for imported goods but the rates ana tares * 9 
and to industrial centres within the country impose a burden on industry. { 
terests of industry demand that the rates ior coal, cotton and other materials to - 
dustriat centres and for finished products from those centres to internal marae 
Bbould be the lowest possible. The adjustment would be easy, if Government were 
advised in such matters by an All-Inaia Economic Council. 

Tho suggestions I have made are in accordance with world practices to-day. Sir 
Arthur Salter of the Secretariat of the League of Nations was consulted by tue 
Government of India, in June 1931 on these questions. He also recommended tne 
early establishment of Central and Provincial Economic Advisory Councils almost 
on the lines set forth by me. It is not known what orders the Government or 
India have passed on Sir Arthur’s report or whether they have any alternative pro- 
posals in view. “Indian industries,’' he remarked, “while already important enough, 
are at present small in comparison with her agriculture, and small also in relation 
to the future extension which they are no doubt destined to achieve.” This is 
another way of saying what I have already expressed in plainer language, that 
India is not utilizing her abundant resources and unequalled opportunities for in- 
dustrial development. 


SuraA Industries Conference 

Wo have read in the papers the announcement that an Industries Conference will 
be held at Simla on the 13th instant and that it will be attended by tho Directors 
of Industries ond Ministers in charge of the Industries portfolio in the various 
prorinces. Judging from the published agenda, it will be a gathering 
exclusively of official representatives : businessmen or other . non-officials 
will take no part in its deliberations. With past experience before us, it will 
be safe to predict that a few isolated questions may be discussed at random, 
but there will be no precision, no point. As- a result, some work, no doubt, will, bo 
done in the coming year, some more reports written, perhaps a few moro appoint- 
ments made ; and when tho Conference meets next year, if it meets at all, there will 
be the same indcfinitencss as there is at present ana no one will be appreciably tho 
wiser for the year's work. 


If the coming Conference wishes to depart from precedent and to strike out bold- 
ly a new line of action demanded by the exigencies of the moment, I would specify 
a few things that should and might be done. 

First and foremost, steps should be taken to gather reliable statistics, snch as, 
number of Indian concerns, of Indian capital invested, gross income, value of 
products and othcr_ similar data including those of minor industries. These will 
afford a starting-point for the coming year’s work, and a similar stock-taking nest 
year indicate the progress made in the intervening year. Secondly, some steps should 
bo taken to introduce an industrial • organization on the lines explained by me at 
some length id this address or in . the alternative, the one, recommended by Sir 
Arthur Salter. Thirdly, the Conference might plan an increase of production from 
industries bo as to make tho income therefrom equal to tho total income from 
agriculture, say, within ten year's time. A fourth suitable mensaro would be to 
grant subsidies to and subscribe towards the capital of companies dealing with new 
products. If Government did this, they will bo giving a very real assurance of their 
sympathy and support. A fifth desirable measure would be to induce Provincial 
Governments to pool their resources nnd facilitate the establishment of at least one 
factory for each of the large scale industries not yet started in the country, such as 
nutomooilc-s, railway plant and machinery, mill machinery electrical appliances nnd 
mactimery and large size turbines, engines and pumps. A sixth measure is to advice 
the people by propapanda to reduce the imports of finished goods as 1 st as possible, 
™ “pephon bemg made in the case of machinery and plant required for industrial 
’ * ct ? nothc * measure would be to introduce a change of policy in tbo 
F°, ‘hat they may act os a co-ordinating authority nnd place 

iccognized^nbility 2 and^nthusinsin,^ 0rfianizatioa for tho cotaiD S 7™’ nn officcr oi 
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°l f ?. VC li a ma ? nffl , ct ?I es for staple products, such ns clothing, steel 
■SGI?* fv ,fc which, the people of this country were at one time not only manufac- 
5_,£ u ° r - t ^ Cn i S j ves )l V also exporting to foreign lands, would in any part of the 
jagarded ns a sign of grave national decay. If purchases of clothing and 
such other necessaries have to be paid for from the meagre earning from agriculturo 
as is done here, no country can escape impoverishment. The result of past neglect 
of industries has been deplorable. There are too many people dependent on neri- 
culture and too few on industries. The balance between agriculture and industries is 
dislocated. I he income per head of the populatiou is the lowest among countries 
which have an ordered Government. The average per capita income from industries is 
insignificant, being as low as about one-fortieth of that in Great Britain or one- 
pightietk of what it is in the United States of America. The foreign debt of India 
is growing and the peasantry, is heavily immersed in debt. In a year like the 
present the ryot has no purchasing power ; all occupations are starved. Our only 
hope of advance in the immediate future, therefore, lies in the rapid industrialisation 
of the country. I do not believe that the authorities in Simla would be unwilling 
to help industries if they could. But the more important questions raised are outside 
their powers of action or decision. The problems involved are political and there is an 
inherent conflict of interests. There has been little progress in the past because 
iti shaping policies and measures the existence of this conflict has been ignored. 
The problem must be met by concessions and compromise on both sides. The 
Government of the country should make up its mind to do for the people in this 
matter what other national Governments are ' doing for theirs. Real economic pro- 
gress is not possible with a non-modern organisation such as we have and with 
the ideas of the Manchester School referred to by Sir Basil Blackett still domina- 
ting the policies of the Secretary of State and the Central Government. 

Industrialization has to be organized, planned and worked for. If left to the 
chances of natural growth under the existing unnatural limitations, it is impossible 
to expect any real progress. Not only can there be no progress, but thero is a very 
real danger of a further set-back, a further drift towards ruralization, with conse- 
quences which one dreads to contemplate. It is for those in authority, to consider 
whether by timely and effective measures such a drift should not bo checked nnd 
checked at once. Let us hope that, in drafting the proposed safeguards, the 
statesmen and delegates engaged in framing the new Constitution for India, in Lou- 
don, will tahe note of the grave disabilities upon which I have endeavoured to Jay 
stress and wheih threaten still further to lower the income nnd standards of living 
our people. 


Swadeshi Movement is India 

Progreso in 1932-33 

The following Report was issued by Mr. lluhit Behari Lai, general secretary, 

A1, 'on dl Ja^ Wa 22! h 'l932, Sh Pandi n t ar Madan Mohan Malaviyaji issued an appeal to his 
onnntrvmcn urtrimr them to practise nntional economy and to promote Swadeshi. 
On fc V 1932, he started the All-India Swadeshi Sangba at Benares and 
noDealed to the people to establish Swadeshi associations all over the country. 

Smd ! Suites Madhya Bharat Swadeshi Sangha and Saurashtra 
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individuals and groups o£ men and women, the publication 
handbills, pamphlets, posters, directory and Swadeshi bhaians, and the organ 
o{ public meetings, proceasions, exhibitions, museums, bazars and stores, 
periodicals on Swadeshi were also published. In the history of the Swadesm ■ 

ment the year is likely to remain memorable for the number of Swadesm e 
tions, held in various parts of the country. Twenty-five all-India Swadeshi ex 
tions and a large number of local Swadeshi bazars and exhibitions were • 
Moving exhibitions of Swadeshi goods were also organised along with P™ ce8B, ° T ' 
In spite of economic depression most of the exhibitions were g£? at _ e “ cc S! 3 '; s ‘ ■ 
this connection wo owe special thanks to our vice-president Sir F. U. xtpy, » 
not only organised the provincial Swadeshi Sangha m Bengal, but also lnspirtu 
and encouraged people throughout the country in tho cause of Swadeshi by rc3 P“ 
ding to the requests to open Swadeshi exhibitions and to preside over other owa- 
deshi functions in many places. In response to tho appeal made by our presiuent, 
Pandit Madnn Mohan Rlalaviyaji, the 20th May was specially observed ns a bwa- 
deBhi Day throughout the country. On that day countless Swadesht pledges were 
taken, handbills were distributed, meetings and processions were organised ana in 
many places Swadeshi exhibitions, bazars and stores were opened. Tho fowaciesut 
Day, thus, gave a great impetus to the movement. In response to the, appeal or 
the all-India Swadeshi Sangha, more than sixty municipal and district boards 
communicated to us their resolutions to ;buy as far as possible Swadeshi goods 
for their requirements. Some of them were pursuing this policy for many years, 
but the majority passed tho resolutions referred to above in response to the request 
of the central office. It is gratifying to know that a number of other public associa- 
tions took been interest in the Swadeshi movement. The Bengal Presidency Mus- 
lim League, the Sikh Independence League, Amritsar, tho all-India ladies’ Confer- 
ence at Lucknow and many other public associations and conferences passed 
resolutions in favour of the Swadesht movement and exhorted their members to 
promote tho manufacture, use and sale of Swadeshi goods. A number of Swadeshi 
exhibitions were held by some of these associations. Tho All-India Seva Samiti 
Boy Scouts Association, Allahabad, issued detailed instructions to their scout- 
masters to promote tho cause of SwndcBhi. 

Tho spirit of Swadeshi which prevailed in the country for the last three years 
considerably helped tho Indian industries, during tho period of ncuto economic 
depression. Tho Swadeshi spirit and movement not only saved Indian industries 
from ruin but also promoted tho industrial development of the country. It is 
important to note that during this period of economic depression while tho produc- 
tion of cotton cloth in other countries considerably decreased, India produced a 
greater quantity of cloth than in previous years. A number of Swadeshi stores 
were opened and many industries were organised. 

Thus daring the last year tho Swadeshi movement made considerable progress 
and promoted the use, manufacture , and sale of Swadeshi or indigenous goods. 
Still there is need for greater efforts in tho coming year, Tho new industries will 
need constant support and encouragement for a .number of years. Our industrial 
development has not yet been sufficient even to meet our growing needs, not to 
speak of capturing the market already lost by us. The growth of imports of foreign 
manufactured goods has not yet been arrested. During tho last year while exports 
of merchandise constantly decreased, our import of manufactured goods increased 
considerably. The import of piccegoods increased from 14 crores, 72 lacs (cotton 
goods 13. 71) to, 21 crores and 98 lacs of rupees (cotton good 20.06 crores). The 
import of cloth increased by 4.14 crores from England tSnd by 2.38 crores from 
Japan. The import of cotton yarn and twist also increased by over 90 lacs of rupees, 
more than 80 lacs of this increase was from Japan, The growth of tho import of 
cotton cloth during this period of economic crisis has begun to bo keenly felt by tho 
'i, hoped that a |i classes of the people, fully realising the benefits 
“P d n ‘“ the Swadesht movement, will carry on this movement with redoubled 

Split ° 8uc , ce ® s . of the movement it is, necessary that a well-coordinated 
i . e Swadeshi Sangbas and Buy Indian Leagues bo formed though-oufc 
to oTcnnio 1 ? sltf I o d,a ? stat . es - Public spirited persons are therefore requested 
nrori»c?n) S °q^ T inaV^ 1 ® a . n 6? Iaa in places where one does not exist. Local and 
with thn 1 “yS. 1 “ I 0 F,V ,, S af J° /“Rested to get themselves affiliated soon 

wnh tho provincial and the all-India Swadesht Sanghas respectively. 



Opening Day— Simla— 10th. July 1933 

, - T v° lowing is the official list of subjects discussed at the Sugar Conference 
which commenced at Simla on the 10th July 1933 : 

T „$} ooosider whether, haring regard to the present demand for sugar in 
inaia ana its possible expansion in the future, the present rate of development 

ro? ®ogar industry is satisfactory, excessive or inadequate; 

(2) To consider whether either the sugarcane growers or the sngar manufac- 
turers are undnly benefitted at the expense of the consumer ana whether the 
benefits of protection granted to the Industry, are being fairly distributed between 
the different interests ; 

(3) To consider whether in the interests of the sound development of sugarcane 
cultivation and of the sugar manufacturing industry, it is desirable and practicable 
to regulate the relations between sugarcane growers and sugar manufacturers 
whether by zoning,' licensing of factories, fixation of cane prices or other means ; 

(4) To consider whether legislation is necessary for the better regulation of tho 
Indian sugar industry, and, if so, to what extent such legislation should bo central 
and to what extent provincial. 

Representatives from the Provinces 

Tho following attended the Conference 

Government of India : Sir FazI-i-Hnssain (President), Sir Joseph Bhore, Sir 
Frank Noyce, Mr. A. fl. Lloyd, Mr. T. A. Stewart, Mr. Ramehnndra, Mr. Bart 
and Mr. It. G. Srivastava. 

Madras : The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan, the Hon. Dewan Bahadur Kumnraswami 
Reddiar, Mr. S. V. Ramamurti and Mr. V. Ramakrishna (official) ; Rao Bahadur 
Narasimha Raju, Mr. W. C. Wright (non-official). 

Bombay : The Hod. Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambli, Mr. P. B. Advani, and Mr. 


Bombay : The Hon, Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambli, Mr. P. B. Advani, mid Mr. 
V. V. Gadgil (official). 

Bengal : The Hon. Khan Bahadur Nawnb K. G. M, Faroqul, Dr. Hector 
(official). 

- United Provinces : The Hon. J, P. Srivastava, Mr. 8. P. Shah and Mr. Allan 


Bahadur 


(official) ; Mr. J. M. Lownio and Mr. Ajodhia Das (non-official). 

Punjab : Tho Hon. Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, the Hon. Dr. Gokulcband Nnrang, 
Mr. R. Stewart nnd Rai Bahadur Lala Ramlal (official) ; Sardar Bisban Singh, 
(non-official). . 

Bihar and Orissa : The Hon, Khan Bahadur Saiyid Mohammad Hussain, Mr. 
H. C. Prior, Mr. S. Lall nnd Mr. D. R. Sethi (official) ; Colonel 0. G. Lees ; and 
Mr. D. P. Khaitnn (non-official). . 

Hyderabad : The Secretary, Department of Commerce nnd Industries, (ho 
Director of Agriculture and the Director of Industries and Commerce. 

Mysore: Mr. S. P. Rajagopalachari, Dr. Leslie 0. Coleman, nnd Mr. A. V. 
Ramanathara. „ , „ _ T . 

Mr. S. R. Zaman, I. O. S. Officiating Additional Deputy Secretary, Department 
of Education, Health and Lauds, acted as the Secretary of the Conference. 

• Presidential Addbes3 

. Sir Faal-i-Hitssain, presiding over the Conference, which met in the 
committee-room of the Assembly buildings, reviewed the agricultural condition, 

_ tit , • t j l * iUa nn/»KK i ticVftt tnf n uiow in foninff 


coramiiiee-ruuui ui ui« absihuuij uuiiuiu*=» # 

and stressed the importance of developing the sugar industry with a view to facing 
world competition. The economic condition in many parts of the country was far 
from satisfactory and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain paid a tribute to the cultivator who had 
shown remarkable patience, perseverance, courage and faith under veiy adverse 
circumstances, when tho return to him was far from satisfactory. He also paid a 
tribute to the land-owning classes for similar courage, when the mcomo in some 
cases was reaching the vanishing point. 

50 
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The Local Governments had shown great wisdom, Sir Fazlo-Hassam > 

in nil cases, by the distribution of takkavi and by sympathetically tac K 
problems of the agriculturists. For three years this situation had gone -on, p b 
a great strain on the resources of the country. BiH the Locftl Govern roe * 

land-owners and the cultivator bad faced the calamity in a spirit of _ mutual g 
will. The silver lining was the sugarcane industry which, during tbe last iew 
• - * • assisted by protective duties. Tho condition 

was identity of interests between tho producers 


years, had developed, particularly 
precedent to an efficient industry 
and industrialists. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain alluded to 


„„ . the very useful work of the Imperial Council of 

Agricultural Research and also of the Sugar Committee and said that the present 
was the most momentous for tho development of the Bugar mdnstry. w 1 
necessary to know the work that was being done in provinces and all what others 
were doing and to examine the proposals for future. Local Governments bad sent 
unequivocally strong replies favouring a review by holding a conference, -fno 
Sugar Technologist had shown considerable zeal in entering into the spirit of tno 
great enterprise, which was of lsetting up an efficient lindustry capable of facing 
the world competition and drawn up notes which would be helpful to .the Con- 
ference. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain specially mentioned the fore-cast made for 1U34 ~o 4, 
whereby it was hoped that India would produce as much sugar as she consumed 
at present, Thero were 124 factories expected to be at work in 1933-34. 


Diecobsionb— Question of Development 

The Conference next discussed the qaestion whether, having regard to the 
present demand for sugar in India and its possible expansion in the future, the 
present rate of development of tho sugar industry was satisfactory, cxceasivo or 
inadequate. . 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan (representative of tho Sugar manufacturers in Bihar and 
Orissa) thought that tho development of the sugar industry had been more satis- 
factory than expected. From the viewpoint of the whole oflndia, ho realised the 
need for seeing that excessive production in one province did not clash with tho 
needs and ambitions of other provinces. Ho expected that the taste of consumers 
might change in the near future, and that the people might prefer white sugar 
for gur, . Therefore, though tho rate of development 5 had been very quick to meet 
the present demand from internal sources, from the view point of tho future 
demand for white sugar, the speaker held that thero was still ample room for 
further development of the sugar industry. 

Mr. S. P. Itajagopalachari (Mysore) generally agreed with Mr. 
Khaitan. Ho observed that at present there were ten thousand acres ready for 
cano cultivation in Mysoro under tho Cauvery project, and within a few years, 
cultivation would increase to thirty to forty thousand acres. In that case, they 
would require ten up-to-date factories at the rate of three thousand acres for each. 
Ho opined that while the development of sugar factories had been fairly adequate, 
it was not quito adequate, considering the requirements of the people. With the 
growth of the industry, efforts should be made to increase consumption. 

Mr. Prior (Bihar and Orissa) observed that the supply of cane would ho very 
large in 1934-35. Therefore, it was a primary necessity to increaso the exports. 

Mr,_ Nizamuadin Hydcr (Hyderabad State) feared that any further extension 
of the industry in tho United Provinces and Bihar • might result in other provinces 
having no markets for their sugar. Speaking for Hyderabad, he referred to the 
lungabhnara and other projects, whereby th.ro would bo largo area under cane 
cultivation. Big factories were therefore needed. He concluded with an appeal 
to tho United Provinces and Bihar : "Let us also have a chance.” 


Bihar Minister’s Resolution 


Sycd Muhammad Hussain (Bihar Minister) 
following resolution : 


without a speech, moved tho 


‘‘"Whereas the 
rapid although 
the general fall 
tendency towards 
opinion : 


recent development of tho sugar industry in India has bcon 
it. cannot be said to have been oxcessive. and whereas owing to 
in _ the prices of agricultural produce, there has been a natural 
an increase in tho area under sugarcane* this conference is of 
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' Bpeed it faSSi? ih 0 ^ 0 facto J ie t i now .«. n der constraelfon are working at full 

5 n me Pt k fh y » l h • f - hes ^ and M exis £ ,n 6 factories will produce sufficient white 
sugar to meet the existing demand for white sugar; 

materinMn „!!? v l eW of the consideration that whilst the potential supply of raw 
Kid he nerel^P’ the denaand *ngur ID India is limited, further extension 
industry ; and f 7 watched m ths !nterMfs of the establishment of a sound 

-l 1136 , tbe Production of sugarcane expands beyond the actual require- 

“JP 1 , 8 ’ Ifc | W ? u!d be , extremely difficult and indeed almost impossible for any reason- 
ame level of price for gur to be maintained." 

-fnr-Vp ^ rtvaCsava : Minister, U.. P., observed that U. P. was not so pessimistic 
reached TOS DOt conmced tbat tbe ,imit t0 production or consumption has been 


u,,P T ' P aran 9. < Minister, Punjab, agreed that the development was satisfactory, 
nut not excessive. Consumption of white sugar was very low. It was painful to 
contemplate that while sugarcane production was six tons per acre in Java, it was 
only 1,17 m India. The percentage of extraction in Indian mills mUBt increase 
irom nine to twelve and the yield of sugarcane to thirty. 

. Dr. Narang complained of excessive freights, and hoped that no inter-provincial 
rivalry would be brought into the matter. 

Mr. P. T. Rajan, Minister, Madras, could not accept the resolution of the Bihar 
Minister. If Madras had not taken to sugarcane cultivation on a large scale, it 
was because paddy yielded fairly good results ; but at present paddy prices were 
low and the situation had changed. New factories were about to be established. 
Even if Bihar and the United Provinces could claim to supply India’s present need 
for white. sugar, there could be increased cultivation of cane crop and production 
of sugar in other areas, Export might be stimulated under the Ottawa preferences. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister, Punjab, stressed the point of view of the Punjab 
agriculturists, stating that the time had not come for restriction of cultivation as 
there were only two factories in the province. 

Sir Faxl-i- Hussain putting tbo resolution of the Bihar Minister to vote, explained 
its clauses. Ho observed that each province should know the designs of the other 
in regard to the sugar industry. 

All the parts of the resolution were carried by a majority of voles, in each case 
Bihar and the United Provinces block greatly contributing to the majority. Some 
delegates remained neutral. / 

After the resolution was passed, Sir FazM-Hussain observed that there had been 
unnecessary apprehensions about Bihar end the United Provinces. It was for the 
Ministers in the provinces to formulate policies. The Government of India wero 
no more than mere convenors of the conference. He appealed to all provinces not 
to enter upon a sort of cut-throat competition, but to regard the problem from 
an all-India point of view in order to set up au efficient industry capable of meeting 
world competition. 


Discussion on Protection 

' The second item relating to benefits of protection was then taken up. 

Mr. Narasingha Jiaju observed that no factories should get more than ten per, 
cent. Mr. Raju wanted to ascertain the real intention of the Government of India 
in convening the conference. If they considered, that they required some guidance 
from them, then, there was no necessity for adopting a resolution. . 

Sir Fazl-i-HusBain explained that it was but ordinary practice in a conference 
of this character that when a matter was discussed at length, the result was recorded 
in the form of a resolution. There was no other motivo behind such a course. 
JTowever he would like to take the opinion of the House. 

The conference, by twelve against eleven, decided that no resolution be passed. 

Sir Jogender Singh, at this stage, pointed out that U. P . and Bihar and Orissa 
were over-represented, as against other provinces. 

TTiscussion on the second item wa3 then resumed, , ,, , 

Dewan Bahadur S. Kumaraswami Reddy, Minister, Madras, observed that 
manufacturers were getting a great deal more than what tho Tariff Board expected 

tbe lh.°m-i^t' (representative of sugar manufacturers, Madras) supported this view 
on the basis of the facts supplied. 
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Mr. Ecclor, Director of Agriculture, Bengal, observed that 


[ SIMLA— 
Bengal had no such 
whether the 


experience. , 

Sir Jogcndcr Singh observed that no data was available to opine - - . 

distribution of profits between the manufacturer and the producer was iair o » 

but his impression was that it was not. . . -Dnntnb 

This view was contested by Dr. Narang, the other Minister from the r J < 
who held that the present distribution was quite fair. Referring to tne tac ry 
in the Punjab, he said that it had not yielded a single pie to the share-ho a 
The main difficulty was that there was no guarantee of adequate supply Ot c 
It was no use fixing the price of cane. Matters should be followed to °aj 
themselves ; otherwise there would bo “sugar infanticide.” His opinion was tn 
the cultivator was getting cent per cent profits, taking all his expenses into accon . 
Whorcever there was a factory, there the cultivator had made proto. The t 

mer had no cause to grumble, because ho did obtain benefit from international 

Mr. Bisiian Singh (Punjab cane-growers' representative) complained that tho 
whole of tho benefit went to the manufacturer at tho expense of the grower, ■ 
Tho Hyderabad representative had nothing to say, cs there was no factory in 
the State. . ... 

Mr. S. P. Rajagopalachari (Mysore) observed that their factory was not in run 
working order. 

Mr. Prior, Revenue Secretary, Bihar, thought that if fivc-and-a-half nnnas per 
maund were actually paid to the cultivator, distribution would bo fair, but this 
amount did not actually reach tho hands of the cultivator, as the contractors came 
in between and took away their own share. He supported legislation to ensure 
that the price that tho factory intended to pay was actually paid to the cultivator. 

Mr. Khaitan generally endorsed Dr. Narang's views, and contended that but 
for the establishment of factories, agriculturists would not bo earning so much. 
As a matter of fact in Bengal, some juto growers had taken to sugar-cane growing* 
becauso it yielded more than jute under protection. He objected to fixing tho price 
for cane, for they would have also to fix the price of sugar, and the poor con- 
sumer would be left in the lurch. The benefits from protection were being fairly 
distributed. 

Mr. Srivastava /Minister, Hnited Provinces) informed tho Conference that twenty 
factories would be set up next season in addition to the thirty-fivo ntready working. 
The condition of the grower wbb worse off in tho northern districts of U. P. than 
in the southern districts. 

Mr. Das quoted the views of Sir George Rainy and Sir Malcom Hailey for action 
to protect the interests of the grower and observed that agriculturists did not get 
a fair share. 

Mr. Padampal (Sugar manufacturers’ interests. United Provinces) referred to 
the resolution of tho Indian Federation of Chambers. 

Mr. Kambli, Minister, Bombay, observed that next year they would have fivo 
factories in addition to tho one at present, but thought (that in the peculiar con- 
ditions of his province, factories should have their own testates. No resolution was 
passed in accordance with the decision on the point raised by Mr. Narasingha Raja, 


Second Day — Simla — the 11th. July 1933 

The main question whether tho relations between tho grower of sugar cano and 
the manufacturer of sugar should bo regulated by legislation or not, presented itself 
bcforci the Conference to-day, and divergent views were expressed by tho 
Minister from tho provinces and representatives from the Indian States. 

Mr. Srivastava (U. P. Minister) presented the draft of tho Bill indicating tho 
on which tho problem could be tackled. His province was for tho zoning sys- 
tem, which would be advantageous alike to the cultivators and the manufacturers. 

. Eajagopalchariar, Member for Industries, Mysore, observed that tho provi- 
, 610 , conclusions of his Government were that steps should be taken to regulato tho 
growth of industry on the basis of a fair relationship between tho grower, who 
generally could not nssert himself, and who might get his share, after harvesting, as 
manufacturer who could decide to stock his produce and sell whenever and 
wnerever ne lihcu. The system of licensing factories together with zoning of areas 
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CBDe ‘ the * d ?™ necessary and practicable. Xho Mysore Go- 
prepared a draft Bill to invite public opinion. y 

Dr "Nr^rnn^ nno5^ ) n eBeDtatlVe ji eil<lor -j C ^, tIie Mysore representative’s observations. 

views and thS,X^L £ t? er t 0D ^ Iy ’ Baid that he did Dot 6hare tho p - Minister’s 
views, and thought it better to leave matters as they were for some time. 

Mr °f growers, wanted the legislation suggested. 

Mr’ (Bengal Official) agreed with Dr. Narang and opposed legislation. 

-Adwam (Director of Industries, Bombay) observed that the Bombay Govern- 
or * d not COD 8idered the question of legislation and preferred some steps where- 
y actory-owners could be guaranteed an adequate cane-supply by being compelled 
to own estates for growing can a 


Bihab Government's Spokesman 

Mr. Prior, Revenue Secretary, Bibar Government, voicing the views of his Go- 
vernmenfc considered that legislation for fixing a minimum price was not only un- 
necessary at the present time, but that it would be impracticable to enforce such a 
decision. It was impossible to regulate the price paid by the contractor to tho cul- 
tivator. Further, fixing of price was difficult, for canes brought from distant places, 
after a day or two, would not fetch the same price as the canes cut near about the 
factory. There was also another difficulty as mills were not assured of a continu- 
ous supply. The only method whereby they could be assured of a regular supply 
was by fair dealing by the mills with the ryot and thus securing his confidence. 
Zoning would not be useful. If a monopoly over a certain area was created for a 
certain factory, the ryot in that area would be allowed to be established there in 
order to ensure fair competition. He was satisfied that a fair price was obtained by 
the cane-grower in Bihar and there was no doubt that the same conditions might 
continue. 

Col. Less, representing the cane-growers’ interests of Bihar, generally agreed with 
Mr. Prior, and said that the zoning system was neither practicable nor necessary. 
However, he advocated the licensing of sugar factories. 

Mr. Lowine (U. P. sugar manufacturer) said that as regards Bihar ho could not 
agree with Mr. Prior. From his experience, he thought that the cane-grower would 
find zoning of much benefit, as it would stimulate extensive and improved growing 
of cane in the neighbourhood of factories. 


Madras Minister’s Suggestion 

Detcan Bahadur Kumaraswami Reddi (Madras Minister) said that tho main pur- 
pose of the Conference was to find out ways and means to combat the evil of over- 
production, as alBO to remove the internal and inter provincial jealousies. Tho best 
remedy, therefore, was to find a responsible outlet for indigenous production. Accor- 
ding to the Ottawa Agreement, India was entitled ts the same preference of four 
shillings per hundred weight as other Dominions. He would suggest an amendment 
of the Act of 1923 so ns to divert the extra margin of profits obtained by the manu- 
facturer to be given as bounties to exporters, Legislation with regard to this ma- 
nufacturer to bo given as bountiess to exporters. Legislation with regard to this 
matter could not possibly be undertaken by the Local Governments themselves. If 
legislation of this type was passed by the Central Government he was suro their 
objective of convening the conference would have been achieved. 

Mr. Khaitan spoke against licensing contractors for the present and also against 
licensing factories or the zoning of the areas. At the same time, he pleaded for con- 
sideration of the question of molasses. He opined that the best way to ensure good 
relations between the manufacturer and tho cane grower was to allow the establish- 
ment of co-operative societies. 

Sir Fazl-i-Eussain suggested the appointment of a committee to examine Mr. 
Srivnstava'B proposal, ana submit a report. That report would .not bo _ binding 
on the conference, which could however profit by any views for or against the 

Pr °§he a Conference agreed to the suggestion, but Dr. Narang protested against the 
manner in which the members wero chosen. 

Provisions of Mysore Bill 

Mr. S, P. Rajagopalachari, Member of the Mysore Executive Council In charge 
of Industries and Commerce, circulated to tho Conference a draft Bill, entitled 
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the Sugar Factories Kegulation, to provide for the fostering and development of the 
sugar industry in Mysore. , 

The Bill inter alia states that the Government Bhall grant licences for the manu . 
facture of sugar to persons on such conditions and for such periods as u *" j 
deem St, The Government may prescribe, among other things, the place vync e 
factory is to be located, the area within which the operations of the factory boo 
extend and the price at which tho factory shall purchase sugarcane. Ahey reserve 
the power to frame rules for fixing the price or prices at which sugarcane ib to do 
purchased by the factory. . . , .. . 

Those carrying on tho business of manufacturing sugar in contravention ot t 
regulation are punishable with a fine which may extend to _ Bs. 1,000. A tine ot its. 
200 would be imposed if a person refused to furnish _ any information when asaea 
by the Government or fraudulently used any license issued under the Kegulation. •& 
similar punishment is proposed for any association or firm, every partner, rnemoer, 
manager or secretary and other officer thereof, knowingly a party to the default. 

The Government may also take possession of any factory wherein the manufac- 
ture of sugar has been carried on without a license and confiscate the machinery 
used for that purpose. 

The Regulation shall come into force in such areaa and from Buch a dato aa 
notified by the Gazette. . , . . 

The Government, by notification, can suspend or revoke a licenBO. Their decision 
is to be final, whether or not a licence may be granted. 

The Government for the purposo of the Regulation may declare what . arti- 
cles or Bubstances containing any saccharine matter shall be deemed to be sugar. 


U. P. Minister’s Draft Bill 

No factory, under tho U. P. Draft Bill, shall buy sugarcane -grown outside 
the area of operations assigned to it without the previous sanction of the Govern- 
ment. 

Tho Bill further provides that no factory shall buy sugarcane from any person 
other than (a) landholder or a tenant upon whose land Bngarcano was grown, or 
(b) a contractor licensed under tho provision of Section 6 of the Act. . 

The Local Government may, from time to time, by a notification published m 
the official Gazette, fix the minimum price at which factories or contractors or any 
particular factory or factories or any particular contractor or contractors shall buy 
sugar-cano or any particular class or classes of BUgarcane. 

The Local Government may, by a notification in the local official Gazette, appoint 
such persons as it thinks fit to be inspectors of factories, within such local limits 
as it may assign to them respectively. 

The Act states that the District Magistrate shall be an inspector under this Act. 

In his memorandum on behalf of the U. P. Government, Mr. Srivastava main- 
tains that the object of the Act is to secure all-round development and to get tho 
full benefit of the tariff. 

The rough draft of tho Bill submitted by the Hon. Mr. Srivastava at the 
Conference, provides that in future no factory bo established and no operations bB 
carried on in any factory, present or future ; except under a licence from the Local 
Government who would be assisted at the time of the issue of licenses by n com- 
mittee consisting of two representatives of cane-growers, two of factory-owners and 
one nominee of the Local Government. 

The Local Government from time to time, may notify the minimum price at 
which factories or contractors shall buy cane. 

In support of this draft Bill, Mr. Srivnslava presented a memorandum pointing 
out the need for action as a policy of drift would be no longer fair to the growers 
or factories, and might lead to an agrarian revolt. Zoning combined with tho fixn- 
tion of price, would eliminate old economic ideaB of endless competition and war 
and introduce nn clement of peace and stability in tho industrial organisation. A 
further development would be that tho contractor would be replaced by co-operative 
societies in the zone areas and therefore incorrect payments or wrong weigbmenta 
would also disappear. 


The debate in 
a majority of the 


Third Day — Simla — 12th July 1933. 

the Conference to-day centred on tho question of zoning, which 
committee had observed was unnecessary. 
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Narang, supporting this view, said that, if introduced, the zoning system 
would almost rum the agriculturists. Competition between the factories was the only 
detimte safeguard which the agriculturist possessed for a fare rate for his cane. 

. Mr. Khaitan suggested that an ad hoe representative committee be appointed 
with a view to suggesting, with the help of Sugar Technologist, measures to stabi- 
lise the industry and ensure a fair price for the cultivator. 

, Sir F azl-i- Hussain reminded the Conference that already committees existed in 
the Provinces and that the Imperial Council with the help of the Governing Body 
was rendering assistance in the matter. 

Mr. Khaitan handed over a resolution, signed by several members, which wpnted 
that steps should be taken for the disposal of molasses in sugar factories by manu- 
facturing there-from power alcohol, and mixing it with petrol in some definite 
proportion. This led to a discussion on molasses. 

Mr. Kambli suggested that a cess of four annas per cwt. 'of sugar should be 
utilised for research, propaganda, etc. 

Mr. Loionie observed that the cost of extraction of alcohol at the place of manu- 
facture would bo about six annas per gallon. 

Mr. Wright (Madras) supported the idea of alcohol extraction, and thought that 
petrol interests would not suffer thereby. 

Mr. Khaitan further supporting the idea suggested central legislation providing 
for a definite proportion of power alcohol extracted from molasses to bo mixed in 
the petrol used in India and thereby helping in checking in the import of Soviet 
petrol. 

This concluded the Conference, items three and four having been disposed of by 
general observations on the Committee’s report. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain thanked the 
members of the Conference and observed that his colleagues in the Government 
of India and ho had greatly profited by their viewB. Mr. P. T. Raj an and Mr. S. P. 
Rajagopalachari thanked Sir Fazl-i-Hnssain for convening the conference. Although 
no definite conclusions had been reached they stated that they had understood 
the viewpoint of all interests on the problem. 

The general impression left was that the Conference had not approved of central 
legislation and it was a matter for doubt how the United Provinces would in face 
of the viewB expressed by Bihar and other provinces venture on legislation or take 
other steps to fix prices for cane. 

Mr. Satyamurti on Conference Fiasco 

“It seems to be the fashion for conferences to meet and dissolve after discussion 
and without coming to any conclusions. The latest example of this is the Sugar 
Conference at Simla. Several proposals were made but none of them were accepted. 
Then why was this Conference summoned at all ? Who is to foot the bill of tra- 
velling allowance and other expenses of tho delegates to this Conference from distant 
parts of India. Tho questions before the conference were of course difficult of solu- 
tion, Otherwise, there was no need for lany Conference at all. Incidentally, tho 
discussions in this conference show the immense possibilities for provincial jealousy 
standing in the way of intelligent and planned development of the agricultural and 
industrial possibilities of India. The suggestion for zoning will no doubt nuect 
certain provinces adversely but in the absence of some such arrangement one can 
see great avoidable loss to the industry and agriculture involved in sugar making. 

“But another question which should have been solved at this conference and would 
havo been, were India governing herself, was tho question of the utilisation of mola- 
sseB for purposes of manufacturing alcohol to be used along with petrol. Ibis is a 
sensible proposition which will make the industry more self-reliant and will reduco 
tho consumption of imported petrol, all round. But for some curious reason or 
other the President did not allow this matter to come to a head. Obviously, dhe 
matter cannot bo allowed to rest there. The future of the sugar industry in this 
country is largely bound up with the satisfactory solution of tho problem of tho 
proper and economic utilisation of tho waste products of the manufacture. Tho 
sooner this problem is tackled the hotter”. 



THE INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE 


Opening Day — Simla — 13th* July 1933 

The Industries Conference commenced its session at Simla on the 13th. Juty • 
1933. Sir Frank Noyce , Member for Industries and Labour, who presided over tho 
Conference, said : 

“Before proceeding to details, I should just like to echo His Excellency’s wel- 
come, and say I count it a great privilege to meet you and have _ the opportunity 
of a discussion with you. Too much of the average official s life is spent in corres- 
pondence ; and speaking as one who Bpent more time than most men in the attempt 
to get information and guidance from personal contacts, I know these usually 
result in prompter and fuller understanding than is possible on paper. 

“I wish first to put before yon proposals for our procedure. There are ‘ thirteen 
items of varying importance. I feel it would be more expeditious if wo could dis- 
cuss the majority of these in two separate panels. Most provinces and States have 
two representatives and it would bo open to them to send one to each panel. 

“The scheme I wish to put before you is described in the papers placed _bcforo 
you this forenoon. We should devote to-day to a single subject, namely, item 1. 
The full Conference would also meet to-morrow morning, to discuss items ' 2 and 3 
and on Saturday morning to discuss’ items 8 and 9. . 

The panels would meet this afternoon. The first panel would bo entrusted with 
items, 4, 6, 10 and 11 ; and the second panel with items five, six, twelve and thir- 
teen. This would mean that neither the full conference nor any of the panels 
would be obliged to discuss more than two items at a sitting and I hope yon will 
agree that to insist on more would be unreasonable. If the panels and the con- 
ference get on more rapidly than we expect, the conclusions of the panels 1 could 
be reviewed on Friday or Saturday forenoon, but otherwise I propose that wo 
should reserve Saturday afternoon for a brief review of the work of the panels, 

“Before taking the first item, I would like to express one hope that if it is 
proposed to spend money, those putting forward such proposals wiil indicate at the 
start what they propose to spend themselves. I propose in every case to treat • all 
memoranda as read. You will, I think, agree that collectively they have given us 
most of the salient facts. 

“I Bhould add that no press representatives arc present, and although we ore 
retaining a brief record of the proceedings, we do not publish any detailed discu- 
ssion ; and shall certainly not publish any individual views without the express 
sanction of those expressing them. I hope, therefore, you will feel no restraint in 
this matter. We have prepared no resolutions whatever and I do not propose that 
we should , not adopt any, hut I shall try, at the end of each item, to earn up the 
sense of the conference and set down the 1 gen era! conclusions, if any are reached, 
lor your approval." 


Question op Financial Aid 

, The Conference devoted the forenoon to a discussion of the question of financial 
aid to industries. Particulars wero given by nearly all the provinces and States 
represented, of the grants and loans given to Industrialists in recent years and of 
the extent to which these loanB had proved successful. 

The question of the policy which should bo pursued in tho future was also dis- 

thfchkimanBhipof RtaLt™ t0 a Bub - committcG to mCGt tmder 


Meeting op Panels 

kf, Conference; met in two separate panels. The first panel 
sitting under chairman ship of Sir Frank Noyco discussed co-ordination and 
c °l ®, taU ? l . lcs hearing on industries and the results achieved by the grant 
’beefeenin ^ the . ,ID ? s . £ m which such scholarships should 

■ Batfrdnr second panel, sitting under the chairmanship of Khan 

the question 3 ^ fesnin^fln d ;i?T^ ?Se * d i he , P r ,°P? rnt ' on Of Industrial directories and 
clnsiMs rmchM hr^ „„ i‘J ldu l triaI l ournnl - It is intended that the con- 
enec. ohcd by thQ panels 8h0ald subsequently be reviewed by the fall confer- 
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Second day — Simla — 14th July 1933. 

The Conferenco spent the forenoon on discussion of the development of cottn^e 
industries. Possible methods of assisting the handloom industry and of p o g 
it were first discussed. Thereafter, there was a discussion on the marketing oi p 
ducts of various village industries. 

In the afternoon, the conference met in two separate panels. .The^ first pnnel 
discussed the possibilities of providing cheap electrical power for indus _ > 

question of competition between Government factories and l a, ' s 9" 1 • . .hat 

private enterprise on the other. Tho second _pancl_ discussed tbo 
could be given to Indian Industries by Trade Commissioners abroad. 

Third Day— Simla— the 15th. July 1933 

The Conference sat both in the forenoon and in the afternoon nnd concluded 
its deliberations at 4-30 in tho evening. _ i , di-ini 

In the forenoon, the first subject discussed was unemp oy- 

exhibitions and fairs.. Thereafter, a discussion took place on middle-class unemp j 

Several of tho Ministers present responsible f °r both education and 
were able to contribute to the discussion from the point or view in 

The afternoon was occupied almost ent *^y ^body whicb^could nct°aa an in- 
of industrial research. The need for somo centra y ^ ^ jndngtrics generally 

Sco“ * “““ mmHr 

keeping in touch with the developments m other province . _ th reg . 

It was agreed that the Conferenco to exchange their 

ponsible for policy and administration in respcc^of^ ^ confercl}cc had been 

revived after a hpse ™ ld b °° h " d pcri ° dica,,y 5n lh ° 

future. 
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i t. National Trades Union Federation 


The All India National Trades Union Federation opened its first session in tho 
Servants of India Society Hall, Bombay, on the 24th. December 1933, Mr. Mnnai 
ICanti Boss presiding. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Chairman of tho Reception Committee, in his welcome 
address, stressed that their aims were to ameliorate the hard lot of labouring cm sea 
and achieve the eventual establishment of a Socialist State in India* Proceeding, ho 
pointed out one of the duties of tho Federation would be to have a campaign or 
enlightenment among the workers, so as to warn them against the traps wnicn a 
section of the Communists were lay'rng for them in the name of Trade Unionism. 
Concluding, ho urged that immediate steps Bhould be taken by the I 1 edcration to 
get the necessary amendments to the White Paper proposals moved by .Labour 
members of Parliament when the report of the Joint Select Committee came up be- 
fore the House in the form of a Bill. 

Presidential Address 


Mr. Urinal Kanti Bose , in the course of his presidential address, said : 

In this country the struggle between Labour and Capital is complicated by tho 
presence of another factor, an alien rule. The fight for political freedom has hither- 
to been largely conducted by the upper and tho lower middle classes — the bourgeo- 
sio 'as they arc called. Tho questidn has been definitely mooted that sinco tho in- 
terests of tho workers are not identical and are very olten in conflict with those of 
the middle classes, we liavo to fight with them as with tho alien bureaucracy and tlio 
capitalists. The vision of a class-war is in tho offing and has alarmed many of 
those who have been conducting tho battle for political freedom. My friends, I feel 
that wo have been making a tactical blunder. We as a people suffer from one in- 
firmity that has cost us dear in the past and will cost us more in the future, if our 
leadership is not inspired by wisdom, but dominated by nbstract theories. Wo talk 
much and do little. And we all know that wo do not mean to do all that wo say. 
We wish we had done more and talked less. I am glad to note/ that in a recent 
speech Pandit Jawaharlnl Nehru has expressed viewB that may go somo way to- 
wards allaying anxiety and alarm created by his earlier utterances. He has said : 
“Obviously the establishment of Socialism, or any form of social or political organi- 
sation, can only be realised through securing control of the State. Therefore, tho im- 
mediate programme must be tho one of gnining this control of tho State apparatus 
by the masses, nnd not by any small group. Only when power has been gained, tho 
cconoraio or other programme can bo given effect to. Till then an ideology can bo 
developed.” I do believo however that not only an ideology hut something more 
tangible can bo developed by the independent action of tho workers if they are 
wisely led. 

This bringB mo to the consideration of our attitude towards the Indian National 
Congress nnd other political organisations. Shall we co-operate or non-co-opcrato 
with them ? Shrill wc fight with them for their being as wo imagine bourgeosio 
organisations ? My friends, I am decidedly of opinion that wc should not bo 
guided by any abstract theory in this or in any other matter. Wc shall cooperate. 
])on-cO;operatc, or fight with them, if and when necessary, for tho furtherance of 
our object. The first thing necessary without which our co-operation, non-co- 
operation or open war will mean nothing, is that wo, tho workers, must organiso 
ourselves. Wc need not organise ourselves on tho basis of a class-war, much less 
on the basis of a co-operation with tho Capitalist class. We have to organiso 
’ nu rfi c Ives on tho basis of what wc stand for— tho establishment of a Socialist State. 
i,! s i, no . r °y nl r . oat J. to , t h nt . end ; wo have to carry on a long and arduous 
, pR 10 changing our tactics from time to time, and our programme also according 
to the exigency of the situation. 


The Whitley Commission 

of ^our' 0 fripm!a n Rainst tho Whitley Commission nnd against those 

cm s in particular who had as members of the commission co-operated 
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SilfS I cad ^ t rc P° rt of the Commission. For 

Commission f ho Invi S ih G ° vc ,™mcntgives cf T cct ‘o the recommendations of the 

ment of n Sodnlist mUch more fi ^ for n struggle for the establish- 

ru™L* ? toocm *? , ptate than they are now. Hero is a paradox - Haw cnuM n 
Commission presided over by an Englishman and of the twelve members of which 

reXm y ecll™kt^ er n e ^ neIi3 f hm S n f and - ° n ° an E , n S liBh ^omnn could be party to 
6 * C [ C - cc ! ns 1 contend to give strength to the elbow of the workers to 

of fho^nmher fl Dg n a f b0 f U h tb n dcst I uc . tion of that very system for which at least half 
touch thn rnnore f C 0 ™® 188 .' 0 ? presumably stood. Those who would not 
laws Of natnre TS f , tbe . Commission with a pair of tongs, forget the inexorable 
ImH k TK e advent of socialism, even in the advanced countries of Europe, 

, ,m P° ssl hle but for many of the benevolent actions and measures, some 
Z l r!^ K Ji d mn - n r y °f capitalism. The report produced by the Commission, 

a g . lft tban tbc frait 18 tbe conscious gift of the tree. The time forces 
<P p ? rat i on of “ atural . ]a ^ s are too strong even for capitalism and the con- 
scious^ effort of man has assisted their operation. 

•hhis is not the time or the place to givo a review of what the Commission has 
reported, it is enough to say that of the legislation suggested by the Commission 
bearing on such subjects as the health welfare and housing of the industrial work- 
er, workmen s compensation, industrial disputes, recruitment of labour for the plan- 
tations of Assam and elsewhere and indebtedness of the worker, the Government 
has thought fit to circulate for opinion only two bills, mainly, the Trade Disputes 
lim and the Payment of Wages Bill, the latter of which was introduced by a non- 
official member of the Assembly ns Into ns 1925. And even ns regards the former 
the Government of India has asked tho Local Governments to communicate their 
views regarding the desirability of converting the Trado Disputes Act into a per- 
manent measuro and the amendments that should be 'made to the Act. The Go- 
vernment of India has not yet been able to frame a Trade Disputes Bill despite 
the suggestions offered by the Whitley Commission. As T to the numerous subjects 
on which the Commission has asked the Government to take executive action or 
introduce Bills the Government haB invited the views of the unions, so far ns 1 am 
aware, on four subjects only, namely, periods of wngo payment ; arrest nud im- 
prisonments for debts ; exemption of salaries and wages for attachment ; nnd 
besetting of an industrial establishment for the purpose of collecting debts. Two 
years have passed since the Commission reported nnd Government has not been 
able to touch even the fringe of the task which was laid upon^it by the Commission. 
In tho meanwhile things are getting from bad to worse. 

The White Papek 

This bring me to the consideration of the White Paper from the point _ of view 
of tho workers. You have iread the Memorandum submitted to the Joint 
Committee by our Federation. I do not propose to tread on grounds already trodden 
many times. Tho Whito Paper, as I have said elsewhere, is part of a bigger plan 
or policy to perpetuate British Imperialism in general and Indo-BritiBh Capitalism 
in particular. The whole scheme is devised to produce a double roller, that oi capi- 
talism and communalism to crush Socialism and Nationalism. The workers party, 
if any such enn be formed in tho legislature, has very little chanco of carrying 
through the measure suggested in the (report of the Whitley Commission, not to 
speak of more radical measures. What the effect of tho virtual closing of the chan- 
nels of constitutional action will ultimately be, I do not feel competent to predict. 

Wc have to remember that we cannot ask for gifts from Imperialism or Capi- 
talism. For myself, as I have said a moment before, I do not consider that tho 
so-called concessions of capitalism or Imperialism are concessions at nil. Iho lime- 
forces and our own efforts have yielded and will yield power and liberty to us. 
No people get more than they deserve. If the White Paper has (yielded _ us work- 
ers so little,— it is much less what has been allowed to the bpurgeosie-wc need 
not meted to bo surprised. This should make us search onr hearts. Leaders of 
the working class movement have been few nnd the right typo of workers fewer. 
What sacrifice we of tho Labour Movement have made, compared to that of tho 
followers of the Indian National Congress ? I know tho difficulties in the organi- 
- r '■ imn r The lack of education and the dire poverty of tbc workers are 
enough. 0 difficulties apart from the hostility of tbo employers and tho want of lenders 
and workers The 'followers of the Indian National Congress are the wealthy 
men. They can far more easily raise lacs of rupees for organisation and propa- 
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panda, than we can of a few hundreds. Making allowance for all this wo have 
to confess that wo should have been ablo to do more. I have given most anxious 
thought for days and nights and for years on the matter. I tun convinced t&at wo 
got to make a wider nppeal for Union workers and mako our platform wider tnan 
have what it is. I shall speak more of it anon. . . - .. . 

Even the Whitley Commission has taken the labour unions to task for tnoir 

lack of self-reliance, They say . _ 

"There is already a lack of self-reliance and a tendency to wait too mucti upon 
the employers’ attitude. No amount of encouragement from employers or of assis- 
tance from the State, can infuse life in the unions which have nothing vital in 
themselves ; true vigour can only come from within. In those countries where tno 
movement is strong, it owes that strength mainly to its own efforts nnd perhaps 
more to the opposition it lias confronted than to the support it has received from 
employers.” 

Had the Whitley Commission been a body of Socialists, they could not speak 
with greater frankness nnd truth. It gives me great pain to say it, but you all 
know that this is the bare truth, tbntour Unions have practically degenerated into 
petition-making bodies, and the activities of most of our so-called living Unions are 
confined to writing petitions for individual members dealing with their special and 
individual grievances. Not a few of the workers have come to regard their Unions 
ns nothing moro than commission agents. ‘Have my wages increased and I shall 
pay you something in the way of subscription. If you cannot get this otjlhat 
concession from the employer, I shall not pay the subscription.’ ‘Since you' have 
failed to secure this or that possible or impossible favour from the employer, hero 
I walk out.’ I would rather that such members had never walked in. But what 
does this show ? It shows that we have been unable to infuse the real Trade 
Union spirit into our men. 1 do not ascribe this to the cussedncss or any 
inherent defect in their character. Their ignorance is tho measure of our failure to 
do our duty by them. This again is duo to the lack of leaders and a sufficient 
number of Trade Union workers or ns I should like to say workers imbued With 
tho genuine spirit of Socialism. 

From what I have said you must have gathered that I am not for co-opcration, 
non-co-operation or class war in the abstract. Tho working class movement in this 
country has yet to mako much headway. It has to be largely self-reliant as I have 
said, but it cannot refrain from making tho utmost use of BUch institutions as tho 
legislature, the municipality and other local bodies in our own country and tho 
International Labour Conferences and similar other _ bodies. Onr representatives 
in tho legislatures (existing or to be created by the White Paper) may not bo ablo 
to do much, but they may use their platform ,to advertise our demands nnd express 
our feelings and sentiments. If wo are to occupy a definite place in tho scheme of 
things and consolidate our power and influence, we must not only enter tho legi- 
slatures, in as large a number ns possible, but 'also the municipalities and other 
local bodies not excluding such bodies as public libraries, eocinl service institutions, 
etc. Only that we do it db a party or a group; nnd wc roust send tho right type 
of men who will never forget that they are socialists firBt nnd foremost mid havo 
definite ideals in view. These remarks apply to our representation in the Genova 
international Conference and similar other bodies. 

This brings me to the consideration of the problem which I have just mooted. 
Where to get the Union workers of the right typo ? In my opinion, tho workers 
must be found from tho vast body of Hho educated unemployed. My communist 
comrades may sneer at mo and ridicule tbo idea ol getting (ho assistance of tho 
bourgcosic to fight lor the proletariat. My daily duty brings mo in touch with 
tne tj pc of the unemployed ol whom I am speaking. Their poverty and misery 
have brought them down to the level of the proletariat. Within my limited expe- 
rience, I have come across tho finest materials among them quite fit to bo soldiers 
and in time to bo leaders of tho proletarian movement. What many of them lack 
is not the temperamental equipment but tho power of initiative. . Tbo field for 
r „$ r f> a ?{ sa V °. n 18 ' mm cnse. It can support a considerable number of tho un- 
hSFniwJr “ tho lnt ' cr cnn call into play the resourcefulness to orgnnisc unions and 
MT ,° t * ! " e ., COn V n ? n honesty to render account of the funds collected by them, 
id train wnrv- ty r til0 .P Tesent lenders of the working class movement to find out 
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ThI WhiV fm? V- a ' ^ C r • ' n ^° c \ c ^ a 'l a J 13 to how the Union workers are to bo trained, 
lon/r in fh/> y T^hH!!? tSB i? a ^ as offered valuable suggestions and you, who have been 
imMhe Inr u hr<?r ; L ^^fTi 0 ' 1 f ’ c , an °^ er m , orc- To the young men who are crowd- 
livelihnnrt T a nn< ^ t lG , nnfe- rooms of offices of employers in vain search for 

vnn I, n n It, l, „ n \i a PP Ga * trom this platform— “here is n vast field that offers 
wnri- fn °, U n„ a ~ cmo ' ument . If you have the grit, the enterprise and the spirit of 
baffle you 5 ” 1 '’ C ° mC aS “ any you as y° u can - Sere > s no crowd to disappoint or 


Communal Labour Organisation 

The Labour movement had. long been free from the virus of communalism. But 
we could not possibly expect immunity for nil time in view of its pervading in- 
fluence m the political field. We of the working class movement must do our 
utmost to shake tho movement of this poison and to prevent its further inroad, 
-there are many ways of doing it, but one I wish to suggest to you. No person 
connected with the Labour movement should be a member of or countenance in any 
way the communal organisations, Hindu, Mnhomedan or any other. The canker of 
communalism is a by-product of the scramble of the educated few for loaves and 
fishes. As the masses stand to gain or lose nothing by the just or unjust distribu- 
tion of patronage, but are vitally concerned with questions that affect all, I do not 
think that communalism can have a long lease of life. Yet, we are to be watchful. 

My friends, and fellow-workers, I am afraid I have taxed your patience to the 
Uttermost by inflicting a long speech on you. I am thankful for your patience and 
forbearance. The occasion is unique for me. I am not likely again to have the 
opportunity of. speaking out my mind from tho eminence, however undeserved it 
may be, to which you have raised me. I have always been content to bo in the 
rank and file. I would most gladly go back to the crowd among whom it has been 
my privilege and pleasure to work for years. I have experienced in my own life tho 
sorrows of the working man and of the unemployed. A poet of my province has 
said : — 

“He only knows the torment of snakc-bito who has been bitten by a snake. - ' 

My study and my thought to which point has been given again and again by my 
personal sufferings and experiences as a worker have made me a convinced Socialist 
and my knowledge of the affairs of the world has taught me that mere enthusiasm 
for an ideal, the value of which cannot he denied cannot take ns far, if at tho. samo 
time we fail to make use of tho opportunities, however small that may come in our 
way. The ideal and tho practical must be harmoniously blended if we arc to get 
the maximum result. 


Resolutions Passed 

The first resolution passed expressed gratification at the re-establishment of unity 
in tho Trade Union movement in India. 

Tho second resolution expressed the Federation’s readiness to co-operate with the 
Labour movement in other countries in resisting the threatened world war. 

Tho third resolution expressed the grave concern of the Federation at the politi- 
cal developments in certain countries since Great War, which led to the overthrow 
of democracies, and the installation of dictatorships. It also affirmed the Federation’s 
faith in unadulterated democracy under which only the working classes could secure 
political power with a view to improving their economic condition. Tho same res- 
olution condemned the Nazi regime in Germany,, and also protested against the 
continuance of Ordinance Acts in India, demanding their immediate repeal. 

Tho fourth resolution appealed to the Government of India to release all the 
Meerut prisoners in view of their already having undergone imprisonment for four 
years. The same resolution also urged the Government of India to pay compensa- 
tion to such accused in the Meerut Conspiracy case ns had been acquitted. 

The fifth resolution urged the establishment of an All-India Textile Workers 
.Federation, in view of the extraordinary situation that has arisen. 

Another resolution expressed tho Federation’s opposition to any kind of ration- 
alisation, and also condemned the employer's policy of wage reductions and rctren- 

One of the resolutions urged the Government of India to take prompt steps to 
give effect to such recommendations of the Whitley Commission as had not hitherto 
been given effect to before the new Constitution came into force. 
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Thc Inst resolution expressed dissatisfaction at the White Paper proposals, and 
instructed the Working Committee of the Federation to frame amendments Vo tno 
White Paper proposals as soon ns the Joint Parliamentary Committee report ana 
the Government of India Bill are published. It also urged the_ Working Committee 
to consider the desirability nod possibility of sending a deputation of Iho Federa- 
tion to England in order to sccuro the support of the Labour Party to such amend- 
ments. 


The k L Trade Union Congress 


The 30th session of the All-India Trade Union Congress was held at Cawnpore 
the 23rd. December 1933. Prominent among those present from different parts ottne 
country were 19 delegates from Bengal including Dr. Cbaru Banorjoc, Mr. Janar 
Ganguli, Mr. Rnmachnndra Awasthi, Mr. Sudhiu Paramanik, Mr. S.B. Ben, ShivnatU 
Banerjcc, Mr. Kiranchandra Das and Mrs. Nalini Prabba Ghoso and Dr, Vishwa- 
nath Mukhcrjce from Gorakhpur, Messrs Jhabwala, Nimbkar and Miss Manibcn 
Kara from Bombay, Dr, Ashaf from Aligarh. Mr. Lakshminarain from Jhansi. 
Mr. Mohan lal Gautam and Mr. Jitcn Mukherjee from Allahabad and Mr. Ruikar 
from Nagpur, besides Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. The executive. commiUeo 
began at 2 in the afternoon with Mr. Khandclkar in the chair. A sub- 
committee was formed to grant affiliations to new unions as well as to consider tho 
voting capacities of different unionB. The proceedings were adjourned for an hour 
during which time seven new unions out of the 13 applicants were declared i»b 
affiliated. A resolution was then discussed about a general cotton textile strike all 
over the country. The open session was then held in tho Trade Union _ Congress 

E andal. Pandit Surya Prasad Awasthi, chairman of the reception committee, read 
is address welcoming the delegates and then Mr. G. L. Kandalknr read his presi- 
dential speech. In the end Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru delivered a very interesting 
speech. 

Mr. O. L. Kand altar in the course of his presidential address observed : — 

We arc meeting at the most critical period in the history of tho Trade Union 
Movement of this country. The deep contradictions iii tho system of production 
under which we live and work are manifesting theroBclves in the form of an econo- 
mic crisis, the liko of which humanity has not seen up to now. Tho economic 
structure of society is shaken to its very foundation and is writhing in convulsions. 
The forces of production have outgrown the limits of social organisation, and aro 
struggling to break through their bounds in a new economic order. This struggle 
is reflected in the increasing discontent and growing consciousness of the toiling 
masses, The ruling class is maintaining itself in power with a ruthless ferocity and 
defending the economic order by dubious attacks on the standard of tho living o! 
the masses. 


Nearly 100,000 mill-owners are stalking the streets iu the textile centres of 
India, over 40,000 jute workers are languishing in hunger and arc literally faced 
with starvation. There is no hope on (he horizon of any improvement in the crisis 
and the industrial position of the country. The census figures of the last ten 
years show- an increase in the strength of the workers, but ten years have not 
lUivnnccQ their standard of living: Their wages in many industries have reached 
of living'™ 1 ,crcl ' ■ iticy ilavo no prospects in the future of raising their standard 

\\ bile the living standard has steadily deteriorated all along during the last 
lirce years, what is the subjective growth of the working class movement ? The 
increasing discontent is finding an outlet in numerous strikes. Tho railway work- 
?”,}? 11,0 M- s - M- Workshop put up a vigorous fight to resist retrenchment. The 
t 8 of Bombay, were engaged in more thnn two dozen strikes to resist 
ci i rat, oiinTisation during the year. The textile centres of Dhulin, 
.Ml iE Bholaput and Alimcd.nbad nave fought valiantly in defence of their rights, 
cine? arc -A n Judication of the discontent with which tho working 

lO'tlay. The discontent and tho growing consciousness is finding 
e. pression id spontaneous strikes which fuzzlc out after long-sustained effort. The 
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of tIiese ffliIures ia the of organisational strength and concerted 

ha F°L want . of adequate leadership to co-ordinate and direct its activity on the 
face of f fhe 8 pr1s>q fiC ^ r0Sr?m ? e ' i he workin " cIass movement has foundered in the 
t«55 B il n,8a r 1 !? ^ P, re P a , redness and concerted action under centra- 

of the crisiftL^rn.1 ,f m h ° 0,a f 3 atru £?' e ,. to a hi S her phase. At the end 
LwS'i.™ T d P mon i IoveraEnt would have grown out of its childhood 
?, d kave c °™° ,9 f a Kf- Bu ?, on the other hand, the working class has lost 

■°T f ,mo .^ or action passed when the seething discontent failed to 
-n 9 r f an,8e( * expression in the form of a general strike. The failure of the vrork- 
L n £ a ‘ 3 ®f,. t 9 rise to the occasion to take tho opportunity which the crisis presented 
f 3 e “ T * n 13 liquidation. The working class movement cannot remain at a 
standstill, it must move on in spite of the crisis. If it does not progress it is 
bound to break down and slip backwards, as it has done during the last years. 

. 0 tT • , • ® kas mac ^° efforts to grow out of tho confusion and bewilder- 

ment. it m making efforts to reorganise itself on the basis of revolutionary class 
s j,ruggle. It formulated its fundamental principles and paramount taskB when it 
adopted the platfrom of unity of the _ Girni Kamgar UnioD. On tho basis of this 
platfrom it expects to re-vitalise and invigorate the struggle of the workers. 

In the Platform of Unity, tho Trade Union Congress has declared that a Trade 
Union is a class organisation. As the interests of tho workers aro irreconcilable 
with those of Capitalists, they, have to be defended by all effective means. There- 
fore the Trade Union is essentially an organ of class struggle. 

The platform has drawn up the following immediate demands for mobilising the 
workers in strnggfe : — 

(1) Eight hours working day, including nn hour’s rest in nil trades and 
industries : 

(2) minimum wages guaranteeing ail the workers an irreducible Btandnrd ; 

(3) weekly payment of wages : 

(d) Equal wages for labour, without social or sex discrimination ; 

(5) one month’s leave a year with full pay : 

(6) unemployment, sickness, old age and maternity insurance at the expense of 
the employers : 

(7) Better housing and labour conditions for all tho workers ; 

(8) establishment of independent workers committees in factories, sheds, mills, 
pitheads, harbours, dock-yards, plantations and all other places, .whero collective 
work is performed, to 6ee that tho conditions of labour comply with the standard 
fixed ; 

(9) abolition of the employment of children under fourteen years of age ; 

(10) abolition of the employment of women and children underground in mines ; 

(11) abolition of tho employment of women for one month preceding and a month 
after child-birth ; 

(12) abolition of all other syBtcmB of recruiting labour except through Trade 
Unions and abolition of the system of indentured labour as in the plantations ; 

(13) abolition of the fines imposed by the employers, be they private individuals 

or the Government ; land „ , , ,, , 

(14) abolition of tho Bystem of Provident Fund controlled by tho employers. 

The A. I. T. U. G. has defined in unequivocal terms its attitude on the questions 
of foreign affiliation and tho national struggle. The A. I. T. U.C. considers that 
no good can come to the Indian labour movement by foreign affiliation nt present. 
It is therefore not worth while to split the movement on this remote question. 

On the national movement the platform declares : “That the Indian movement 
Bhnll support nod actively participate in tbo struggle for national freedom, from the 
point of view of the working class. They do not believe that any compromise bet- 
ween the foreign and Indian bourgeosie (responsible Government or Dominion Stains) 
ran ever change the condition of the workers, substantially. The Basic political 
demand of the Indian working class is tbo termination of Imperialist domination, 
overthrow of capitalism and socialisation of tho merits of production. 

There is still to-day a large mass of organised workers which has kept ont of the 
A T T U C. I refer to tho Mazdoor Mabitjan of Ahmedabad. All efforts of the 
a" T t" U* 0. have failed to induco it to co-operate with tho working class move- 
ment of India. The textile workers of Ahmedabad cannot remain isolated to-day 
from tho rest of their comrades, In the face of tho capitalist offensive of wage cut, 
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o£tbck wnsc9ast ^ n . 

Mmmwmrn 

Wm99mmm 

g?n Ito b,.l« of J5«»® . “«* eOtotsI in tb» P»»‘“ 

wmmmm 

The confusion created m the meetings M ™ unfortunate that this ib 
advantage of by the police to disperse them. f^?J c .f radc Union movement on 
preventing the S r0 XS t u ta \ ba C k“ wdness of OUr proletariat was started by Intel ec- 
‘account of the «^ l ^r hdo and RttiSnca. But the workers have to distm- 
tuals and to-day needs their help ana guiui maB quearnding as trade unioms s. 

guish between fXtde^ttes Wmse If wfthou? class Is one of us, but the one who 
ipho intellectual who m ™ n purpose, is an enemy who has to bo 

corocB to nsc ^ur q d ftom the Trade Union Movement. . 

carefully isolated ana eiiimnavi.u q{ tfao Trade Union raovcme nt is the repre- 

- Th v™ h thc Government. Repression has played havoc in our movement during the 
BBion by vq RQnncr the workers have mado attempts to unite and reorganise 

tban^The heavy hand of repression has Bwooped down on them and snatched away 

elastic sections of the I. P. C. the Government baB to-day armed 
•. H fresh powers to crush the Trade Union Movement. They have consoli- 
dated the ordinances into legislative enactments and to-day they threaten to apply 

lhC The°wo?Jng d cIa?s n Xsfnow m wako up to this fact. Its very existence demands 
struggle. Its life is threatened by wngc-cnt and unemployment, its 
<rS to orcaSso mo crushed, its leaders arrested and imprisoned, its meetings 
bv the orders of Magistrates. The first step to resist oppression 
of the working class is to make every worker conscious of the fact that there is a 
svBtem which^ oppressing him and make him realise the need of m radical change. 
S first condition for the development of resistance to repression is tho political 

C ° n poUticaf consciousness has to develop in the day-to-day straggle of tho d? Union 
when they come in conflict with the machinery of the State Tho Trade Union 
movement welcomes all efiorts for tho political organisations of tho workcrB. Local 
partira of workers like tho Working dass Party of Bombay should . grow out of 
the struggle of the workers in order to educate them and lead them in thcir poli 
tical struggle for elementary rights. Workers throughout tho country fool tho 
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TOk?nTlV,»“Tv'™” 0rt ' r ‘’ P “" iM ““ S " !>|, "‘ ,h ™ fr»” l£ 

^„.? e8 1 k - ieS .- the Etrl, KKle for elementary political rights, the working class has its 
the sorml°i« IV f1nn r0 ^f an fi ne ‘ ^ tS b ' sto , r * ca * mission is the overthrow of capitalism and 
misslnn Jon he ?,* th ? ,, me!ln9 . of production, distribution and exchange. This 
can b ? successfully performed by the working class only if it develops 
will lioi °^S an J aa t 1 onaI strength and utilises all progressive historical forces which 
uJJ nn P ^ . a , BUpp, y ?f energy and mass support. Up to now, the Proletariat 
0 participated as an independent factor in the national struggle. Its struggle 
lanri co ^. omi ° demands has been a ferment to the national movement, but to claim 
Jeaders^p °f the struggle it will have to appear as a dominant factor in the 
national struggle under the leadership of its own party. 


Pt. Nehru’s Address 

Pandit Jawakarlal Nehru , speaking at the All-India Trade Union Congress, said 
that ho was addressing the Congress after about four years. These four years had 
seen great changes in India both in the National and the Trade Union movement. 
A grcat struggle of freedom had been carried on and was still being carried on. 
The Trade Union movement has been split up into various parts and he was not 
yet clear as to what each part stood for. During his period in prison he had been 
unable to follow , the various developments in the labour world. Ho had tried to 
find out some facts recently but was still not in a position to know the exact 
situation. While ho deplored ‘the lack of unity he felt that to some extent it waB 
inevitable as the struggle proceeded on. On one side there should be reformists 
and constitutionalists, and on the other 'revolutionary elements that wanted a radi- 
cal change in the social and political structure. Much the Bame thing was happen- 
ing in the National movement. 

The present position of Labour in India was deplorable. There was tremendous 
unemployment and the wages were cut down and the living standard was reduced. 
Labour only met these attacks by presenting a united front. World conditions 
■were such that mere crumbs would fall from the imperialists’ and capitalists’ table 
to the labour masses. As these conditions had deteriorated there was less and less 
to dispute. Therefore, the only way out for labour was to fight for a radical change 
which would give power. The labour method of fight was organisation and strike. 
Many petty strikes were taking placo all over the country because of the attempts 
to lower wages. These individual strikes were bound to fail. If they wanted them 
to succeed there should be co-ordination and organisation resulting when time 
came in a general strike to prevent the progressive cutting down of the wages. As 
a matter of fact the labour problem and the national problem were both coming 
nearer to each other and had to face the ultimate issue — that is to say, the removal 
of British imperialism from India. No other solution would satisfy either or bring 
relief to the masses. He hoped, therefore, that there would t bo an increasing 
amount of co-operation between the two great movements. The National 1,'movement 
could not of course drop its national character and becomo a purely labour move- 
ment. Nor could the labour movement become just a part of the national move- 
ment because it represented technically the.class conscious workers who were the 
most revolutionary elements in the population. Bat there was no reason why the 
two could not co-operate wherever possible. ... 

Some people Baid that after years of struggle our condition was worse than it 
was before. That was always so when a fight took place about fundamental 
matters. To-day imperialism nnd capitalism all over the world were fighting in the 
last ditch a battle to preserve themselves nnd it was up to labour to organise nnd 
strengthen themselves nnd put their whole weight in the struggle. If they did eo 
nnd at the same time co-operated with the National movement and influenced it, 
he had no doubt that victory would come to them nnd not only would thereby 
bring political freedom in India but social freedom also. 

Second Day — Cawnpore — 25th. December 1933 

The feelings of the audience in the second open session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress ran very high when some of the speakers condemned Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Indian National Congress. As the audience consisted of a very 
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large number 
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of Congressmen they protested against it to the president. These 
protests went unheeded and the audience rose to their feet amidst ; shouts i of 
Mahatma Gandhi ki jai and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ktjau The president then 
agreed to allow Prof. Shibanlal. a leading Congressman, to have his say and 
stopped the T'-ndo Union Congress speakers from indulging in abuse. So the lead- 
ing Congressmen on the dais brought the feelings under control. 

The session opened at 5 p. m. when three important resolutions were passed. 
The first called upon the cotton textile workers throughout India to launch a 
general strike for the defence of their wages and other conditions of life with a 
view to resist the offensive launched by capitalists against them and called upon 
all existing unions to meet before the end of January at Bombay to determine 
measures of action. The presidents of the provincial committees were also asked 
to create new textile unions where they did not exist. .... 

The second resolution condemned the White Paper and defined the basic prin- 
ciples of a free Indian State. The third called _ upon the workers and peasants of 
the country to carry on an intensive agitation all. over the country against all 
forms of imperio-capltalist exploitation on the basis of the immediate demands 
which were defined at length. Eight other resolutions moved from the chair were 
also adopted. 

The most important resolution after four hours’ discussion was that 

it was necessary in the political interests of the workers and peasants • 

of India to form a political party of the workers and peasants on the 

platform of the fundamental resolution of the Trade Union Congress in 

order to give them a correct lead in the political struggle of the country 
towards its goal of freedom. A sub-committee of Messrs. Sen, Jhabwala, Khedgikar, 
Ruikar. Gbanekar, Pramanie, Rajnni Mukerji, Harihav Nath Shastri and Dr. Muker- 
ji was appointed to draft the constitution of such a party to bo submitted to the 
executive committee of the Congress at its next meeting. 

The Congress, also, resolved to start its weekly or fortnightly journal and a 
committee was appointed to carry the resolution into effect. 

Mr. Bari Haranaih Saslri was elected president of tho All-India Trade Union 
Congress for 1934. 

Messrs. Abdul Majid, Viswanath Mukerji, Charu Banerji, S. H. Jhabwala, S. B. 
Sen, Ruikar and Sabhapati were elected vice-president, Mr. Shivanath Banerji, 
general secretary, Messrs. Jaggam, Pushbnrnath Bbatt, John Phatnk, Sundamjatn, 
secretaries, Messrs. Karnie, Rajani Mukerji, Rajarnm Shastri and Mitra, organizing 
secretaries, and Mr. Jnhar Ganguli, treasurer, for tho ensuing year of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress. 

Even at the afternoon session of the executive which was held in the delegates’ 
camp to avoid a disturbance, Mabatran Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the 
National Congress were severely criticised. The National Congress was called 
a bourgeois institution and not nationnl serving only the capitalists’ interests, spe- 
cially benefiting the millowners at the expense of the masses, creating a brown, 
bureaucracy in place of the white and struggling for greater freedom for the 
bourgeoise. 

General Secretary's Statement 

Contradicting the Associated Press report regarding the incident which took 
place in the second day’s session of the All-fndia Trade Union Congress, Messrs. 
Ramie and Shivanath Banerji. outgoing and incoming general secretaries of tho 
Congress, said in the course of a statement to the press that the report was roost 
mischievous and misleading. They said what actually took place was that Mr. 

J nnnwalfl. made certain remarks about Mahatma Gandhi in his speech which were 
taken exception to by Congressmen present in the pnndal as visitors. This led to 
atm oi argument between Congressmen and a few delegates. There were shouts of 
hi jai n nd Labour, slogans. Quiet was restored in about 10 minutes and 
iLiSt a resumed the speech. Later a Congressman was allowed to speak 
nftho ' Ta \!,' ot a <lc ' c cate. Tho whole episode ended without any diBturbanco 
and fi3ro en | C athiJand rCP b!i“° f - thG '' I '' 0neet Pandemonium .prevailed for two hours 
.was absolutely baseless. 


lathis and bamboo sticks were freely used and' many received injuries 




at cJ^Se C0 M~°oV^ U> R Lflb ° ur came off on the 2nd. July 1933 

sereral OTnt/emeo in Mhnni 1 w" S t Sym i Pat i 1 T nnd ful1 support were received from 
and Bombay b Fraternal delegatee attended from Bengal, Punjab 

Mohan vr eienm fn^ S 1?,° was ke!d_ in the parade ground, Maulana Easrat 

was to Rnnnnrt the de l e K ate s, emphasised his political standpoint in life which 
the nnliVv^of thn movements and their demands. The Maulana criticised 

interests of n mi na . 10na J l8t8 ?" tr y |n g to monopolize power and influence in the 
nnS™ r ra '? ont y of capitalists and landlords. The Maulana was equally 
,n u! 8 critl( ; ls , m of the communal organisations, especially their recent 
TT ^ at pabotagjnp; labour movement by organising labour on communal lines, 
ii co gratuJatea the enthusiasm and sincerity of those young workers who had 
silently worked towards the organisation of the XL P. Labour Conference and the 
iormation of the U. P. Labour Party. He promised every help and support to the 
movement. J 1 1 


£ ;R r \ Mohammad- Ashraf was proposed to the chair by Mr. Ham Saran Johri 
Of Muttra and seconded by Mr. Mohindra Nath of Moradabad. 

In the course of his presidential address Dr. Mohammad Ashraf said : — 
Contemporaneously with the Congress movement the Labour movement in India 
has been developing at a tremendous speed along with the intensified drive against 
the working class. Since 1929 according to Government reports there has been 
upwards of 500 trade disputes in India. The workers reacted to the post-war crisis 
by a wave of spontaneous striKcs all over India. Though the workers showed 
great solidarity, conscious leadership and proper organization were lacking. These 
alone can enable them to achieve their two-fold historic task— the task of national 
liberation and the task of their class emancipation. The need of the day, however, 
led to the formation of trade unions which became increasingly class-conscious and 
militant. The growing political orientation of the labour movement towards 
Socialism between 1921 and 1929 mot with two major offensives from the camp 
of reaction. The labour movement, however, has survived these oileusives aud is 
daily gaining in strength and solidarity. 

The need of the hour is to organize (1) the labour forces. (2) the agrarian forces 
and (3) the forces of the impoverished members of the middle class under one 
leadership with concrete formulation of the objective and the method. 


The White Paper 


A critical analysis of the White Paper and of the proceedings of the Joint 
Select Committee now in progress conclusively show the reactionary nature of the 
proposals for the future constitution of India. The real power at the centre is nif, 
while the provision for bicameral legislatures in some _ provinces is calculated to 
perpetuate the class dominatiou of the landlords. T be inclusion in the Federal 
Assembly of a large number of nominees of the rulers of Indian States will perpetually 
ensure the servility of the Assembly to the demands of White Hall and therefore to 
the British bourgeoisie. The numerous ‘safeguards' are designed ’to retain power 
in the hands of the British capitalists in alliance with the feudal elements in India. 
From the standpoint of the toiling masses of India the White Paper js worse than 
an evil. The Labour party cannot remain indifferent to the coming constitutional 
provisions. Under the new constitution, therefore, the party will have to vigilantly 
guard the interest of the workers and peasants. 

CoiDiUNAL Award 


The Communal Award of the British Government the claims of the communal 
leaders aud the Harijan movement have objectively tho same effect of artiflcia y 
dividing the exploited masses among the warring factions. This re P r88C .f. t o s J b ® f c0 t '?: 
bined drive only from three different angles— against the class soliditarj £ o 
workers and peasants. 
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It is, therefore, the immediate task of the Labour party to fight vigorously this 
virus of communalism as the subtlest form of attack against the class interests of 
the workers ncd peasants. 

The basic policy of the Labour party must therefore be to infuse political cons- 
ciousness into the masses. 


Second Day’s Proceedings 

The delegates to the U. P. Lnbour Conference along with representatives from 
fraternal organisations in other provinces spent tho whole morning in discussing 
the details of the proposed draft of constitution for the U. P. Labour Parly. They 
agreed unanimously as to the objects and other details of the pnrty programme. 

In the afternoon, the executive committee of the conference (elected from amongst 
the delegates and composed of 20 members) met to discuss the plan of organisation. 
Dr. Mohammad Ashraf was elected as president of the executive committee. MeBsrB 
B. N. Sanyal and R. S. Tiwari ns vice-presidents, Mr. Mohindra Nnth nB general 
secretary, Hafiz Mohammad Siddiq, a leading merchant of Cnwnpore, ns treasurer. 
It was decided to establish the provincial office in Moradabad for the present. 

Open Session 

Tho second open session of the U. P. Labour Conference met at. the parade 
grounds in the evening. The president announced the messages received, including a 
message from two peasants of Bijnor and one from a worker of Moradabad. Mr. 
N. Dutta Mazumdar, bar-at-Iaw, the representative of the Bengal Labour Party, 
then spoke emphasizing the legitimate methods. Mr. Mazumdar emphasized that 
the Labour Party wanted peaco and insisted on the right of organizing the peasants 
and workers to prepare them to take full advantage of tho next constitutional era. 
A manifesto outlining the basic policy of the Bengal Labour Party was presented 
by Mr. Mazumdar and circulated in the conference. 

Uaulana Hasrat Mohani explained tho speech of Mr. Mnzumdcr in Urdu and 
completely endorsed his views on behalf of the U. P. Labour Party. 

Resolutions 

The business proceedings of the Conference began with three resolutions moved 
from tho chair and passed by the audience, the firBt appreciating tho services of tho 
late Pandit Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi- of Cawnpore in the cause of labour ; the 
second recording the sympathy of tho conference with the distressed peasantry jmd 
workers in flooded area and condemning the indifference of tho local Government 
towards permanent remedial measures. The Inst resolution demanded the release of 
all political prisoners irrespective of the nature of their convictions, in view of the 
inauguration of the new constitution and tho quashiDg of Meerut sentences and 
protested against the deputation of political prisoners to Andamans. 

Some very important resolutions framed by tho subjects committee of tho 
Conference and explaining tho attitude of the Conference towards various contem- 
porary political questions were placed before tho open session and passed by tho 
assembly unanimously. 



of the e o?n B B u B 8 rnn^Ic-« taken /n n ^ eb ^ uar T ? 1931 5s Seated as a whole in lie report 
— ° Commissioner (Dr. J. H. HuUod) published in September 1933. 

Hutton>I°JenTri e iTi ra< :L S fro “, wbicb are given below, consists of five parts ; (1) Dr. 
nf«H .tL.fi f P n l i g T h f r mth that of tbe actuary, Mr. L. S. Vaidynatimn) : (2) (ho 
the enr^i ^ e f ; for . Indln ! ( 3 ) a collection of papers of ethnological interest : (4) 
an adm niBtrnlil gU15tl ? ?u ap ? for , India "the Provinces bound separately ; anti (5) 
niental use 13 1V ° re P° rt > tbe t5T0 latter volumes being intended primarily for depart- 


The table below shows the area covered by the census : — 


Year 

Sq. mileB 

1881 

1,382,624 

1891 

1,560,160 

1901 

1,766,597 

1911 

1,802,657 

1921 

1,805.332 

1931 

1,808,679 


Increase 


177,536 

206,437 

36.(69 

2,673 

3,347 


The area covered by the census is approximately identical with that covered by 
the census of 1921 and differs little from the area of previous occasions from 1831 
onwards. 2,308 sq. miles containing some 34,000 inhabitants have been added in Bur- 
ma and in the north-east of Assam, while on the other hand, six sq. miles have 
been lost to Nepal. The statistics, therefore, cover the whole empire of India with 
Burma and the adjacent islands and islets (exclusive of Ceylon and the Maldives) 
as well as Aden and Perim Island, but not the Kuria Muria Islands and Sokotra, 
which is part of the Aden Protectorate, administered from Aden on behalf of tho 
Colonial Office, and not part of British India. The statistics and the tables do not 
cover those parts of the peninsula which are not parts of the British Empire, that 
is to say, Afghanistan Nepal, Bhutan and the French and Portuguese possessions. 


Area in sq. miles. 

Population 1931. Percentage of Increase since 1921. 

Afghanistan 

250.000 

7.000.000 

... 

Bhutan 

20.000 

230.000 

... 

Nepal 

54.000 

5.600.000 

. . 

French India 

196 

286.410 

+ 6.24 

Portuguese India 

1.461 

579,969 

Babel of Tongues 

+ 5.79 


Tho nnmber of languages as classified by Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic 
Survey of India and exclusive of dialects, is 225 by the returns of 1931. Creeds may 
bo less numerous, but castes, customs and sects must be no Jess diverse and tho 
flame applies to social political and economic conditions. The peoples covered by tbo 
report present every aspect from that of the latest phase of Western civilization to 
that of the most primitive tribe which, like the Andamanese or like the Kndar or 
Urahs of southern India, still exist by hunting and collecting forest produce with- 
out ever apparently having reached the Btage of agriculture at all. 

The total area by the censuB amounts to 1,800,000 sq. miles and the population 
inhabiting it to 353,000,000 giving a density for the whole area of 195 persons per 
sq. mile. This density, however, is a very variable factor appearing at the lowest 
as 6.5 persons per sq. mile in the mean density of Baluchistan, Chagai Disinct 
which has only one person to the square mile, and at its highest at about 2,000 
personB per sq. mile in the most thickly populated parts of the south west coast, 
the general density of Cochin State, including both the thickly populated coast lands 
and the almost uninbabited highlands, being 814.2 persons per sq. mile and reaching 
in one village the amazing maximum found in any purely rural population of over ■ 
6,000 persons to the sq. mile. 
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There is, however, in Bengal an even higher general level of density, since the 
Dacca Division has a mean density of 935 persons for a population of 13,oo4,lU4 
and reaches a rural density of 3,228 per sq. mile for Lohajang thana and a mean 
density of 2,413 for Munsbiganj Sub-Division which has an area of 294 sq. miles. 
Of the total population 256859,787 represents the population of British India proper, 
the area of which is 862,679 sq, miles, and 81,310,845 that of the btates with an area 
of 712,508 sq. miles. 


Total Population 

British India, with Burma, has a population of 271,526,933, and the proportion 
of the population of the States to British India is 23 to 77 when Burma is included. 
On the other hand, if she be excluded, it is 24 to 76. The density of the popula- ■ 
tion varies largely according to the rainfall and in the densest areas — Cochin, of 
eastern Bengali the north-east of the United Provinces and of Bihar* the rainfall 
is heavier than in any other part of India except Assam, where large tracts of hills 
and forest reduce the population in proportion to the area, and in southern Burma 
where there ia considerable room for the increase . of population and where also 
there are considerable areas of forest and hills. With India’s present population 
and area may be compared England and Wales, with an area of over 58,000 sq. 
miles and a population of nearly 40,000,000 and a density of 685 persons per sq. 
mite ; or Europe as a whole— area 3,750,000 sq. miles, population 475,000,000, mean 
density 127 persons per sq. mile ; with America— area 3,027,000 sq. miles, population 
123,000,000, persons per sq. mile 41; or with China, the area of which, including 
Tibet, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan and Manchuria ia estimated at 41 million sq. 
miles and the population of which according to latest estimate is 342,000,000 giving 
a density of 80' 5 persons per sq, mile though in the fertile areas it is of course 
much heavier than this. A more useful comparison, it is Btated, should bo with 
China proper, having an area of about 1 million sq. miles and a general density 
of probnbly 200 to 220 persons per sq. mile. 

The total population of the world is now estimated at about 1.850,000,000 and 
(ho population of India forms almost one-fifth part of that of the whole world. 

The actual increase since 192l is 33,895298 — 10.6 per cent, on the population at 
the last census and 39 per cent on the population of India fifty years ago and an 

increase of 12 persons per sq. mile in 50 years during which time the increase in 

area has been principally, if not entirely, confined to comparatively thinly populated 
areas, and amounts to 426,055 sq. miles. These figures mny be compared with an 

increase in Englnnd and WaleB since last census of only 5.4 per cent, but of 53.8 

per cent., in the last 50 years, with an increase in the United States of 16 per cent, 
since the last census, with an increase of nealy 18 per cent in Ceylon and with an 
increase in Java of 20 per cent since the last cbdbus and of as much as 26 per 
cent in the outer islands of tho Netherlands India. 


Indian States 

As regards the Indian States, tho greatest increaso has been in Bikaner (41,9 per 
cent) largely due to tho increase of irrigation from outside. One of tho next 
highest increases iB that of Travancoro in which the density was already among 
the highest in India. An increase in Hyderabad State is partly to be attributed 
to an increase of efficiency in the taking of the census. 

How high a population can be supported by agriculture wheD conditions are 
favourable is shown by Cochin with areas here and there carrying over 2,000 and 

in one rural unit octully 4,090 persons to the sq. mile on land producing rice and 

cocoanuts. In such areas, e. g„ Cochin and Travancore, the increase in the popula- 
tion has been higher than in the sparsely populated areaB like Baluchistan or 
Jaisaimer State where there is no extension of irrigations, though there would 
appear to be more scope for an extension of cultivation. 

“juration, when India is taken as a whole, influences the population very 
muc. <30,062 persons were born outside India as against 603,526 in 1921 

mg count, in cither case, of persons born in French or Protuguese 
V CrC . a 1 SG 1S alm ° sfc entirely in persons born in Asiatic 

] OfiORon'rfSf tier ?. mn 5 t bo set off on account of emigration about 

ar ° C9tI .n)<ited as having emigrated during the decado under 

of uonulaUnn^l^in^f 70 ^ 18 !- 0 !, “t 0 ^- im P ortanco na affecting internal fluctuations 
of populations varying m British India from 1,244,249 (net) immigrations into 
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15 53 k i ^ Det ) .iramigration into the North-West Frontier Province. 
Migration as between British India and the States has tended in the 
past to he from latter to the fomer but during the last decade this position 
has been reversed and the trend of migrations the whole is from ^British 

^ ir C i%m r ^ er6 co 6 den81t y is generally lower. Bikaner, where the 
immi^rantstotal 161,303, j. e., 58 per cent of its increase in population, is a striking- 
instance. The greater number of its immigrants (about 54 per cent) came from 
British India, and, while the natural increase of the population of Bikaner State 
plus the normal immigration ns recorded in 1921 would have resulted in a 
i n ‘ crcaeo , °* I s . P er ccnt - and thereby brought, the population back to the 
lo9I level merely, the increase at this census is much in excess of that amount 
and this excess may be put down entirely to the extension of irrigation. 


High Birth Bate 

In India the birth rate is everywhere much higher than in Europe largely on 
account of the universality of marriage, the Parsis being perhaps the only Indian 
community in which late marriage ana small families are the rule instead of the 
exception. The birth-rate is lower among the Hindus than in most of other com- 
munities probably to some extent on account of the general disapproval of widow 
remarriage, and to some extent on that of the greater prevalance of immature 
mnternity. 

On the other hand, the high birth-rate of India is largely discounted by a high 
death rate, particularly among infants ns also apparently among women at child- 
birth. Here social factors have to be reckoned with, the custom of ‘purdah’ per- 
haps exercising its worst effect among the poorer class of Muslims who appear to 
be more rigid in its observance than the corresponding class of Hindus. This 
effect is particularly noticeable in crowded urban areas, in which the space avail- 
able to a woman in ‘purdah’ and poor circumstances is so small as seriously affect 
her health. 

In the matter of epidemics and of deaths from famine or want, the decade has 
been particularly favourable to an increase in population. It is true that tho 
influenza epidemic at the end of the previous decade is believed to have fallen most 
severely on the most reproductive ages and should therefore have had a much more 
lasting effect than tho reduction caused by famine which takes the oldest and tho 
youngest first. There has, however, been no serious famine in the decade under 
review, and every year 6ees improved methods of fighting such epidemics ns cholera, 
plague or ‘kala-azar.’ 


Assam Conditions 

Assam, with a present population of about 9,250, 000 shows an increase since 
1921 of 13.7 per cent. The decade from the point, of view of public health has 
been “the best in the history of Assam,” and the tea industry which is, of course, 
the main industry of the province beyond ordinary agriculture, was on the whole, 
in a flourishing condition, starting the decade with a recovery from the depression 
of 1919-1921, booming in 1923 ana 1925 and remaining prosperous until the end of 
1927, when the present depresion began to be felt as a result of foreign competi- 
tion nnd over-production. The increase in population, in spite of being the highest 
recorded in Assam, has been mainly due to natural increase and not to an increase 
by immigration which only formed 10 per cent of the total. The general economic 
condition of the cultivator does not seem to bnve deteriorated up to 1929 in spito 
of a general . tendency to decay on the part of , the cottage industries 
and up to that year, the price of agricultural produce had increased and expendi- 
ture on luxuries increased likewise. The standard of living bad gone up, and so 
also apparently bad expenditure on marriage nnd other ceremonies. This had in- 
volved increased indebtedness and “the average agriculturist has not learned the 

' m ^The increase in population has extended to the whole Province, hills and plains 
districts alike, but is lowest in the Surma Valley, which is the roost densely popu- 
lated part and but little affected by migration. The area of the province has been 
sbchtlv extended on the frontier towards Burma, but that extension of area has 
oidv accounted for 1.25 per cent of the increase. The area of Asssam is 67.334 
square miles and its population is 9,247,857 having, a mean density of 137 o .ho 
sauare m e. The density, however, is very variable. In the Surma Valley tho 
density Ts 438 per squaio mile, and naturally the increase m population has been 
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least m this area. In the Brahmaputra valley it is 171, -and it is in this area that 
immigration is most active ; in the hills which, generally speaking, nfford a scanty 
subsistence to scattered villages, the density is only 39, 

Prolific Breeders 

The population is of a very mixed character. In the Brahmaputra the indige- 
nous population consists of Bodo and Shan tribes mostly Hinduized. and with an 
nristrocracy of caste Hindus ultimately of foreign extraction but, like the small 
Muslim population settled in tho 17th century, completely indentified with the coun- 
try and the people of the valley by a residence of many generations. The recent 
immigrants consist either of tea garden coolies, mostly aboriginals from the Madras 
Agency Tracts, the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, who take np land and 
settle down in the country, and of Muslim cultivators from Mymensingh District 
in Bengal who have of recent years swarmed into the lower districts of the valley 
and opened up large areas of waste land. Prolific breeders and industrious cultiva- 
tors but untruly and uncomfortable neighbours, these immigrants threaten to swamp 
entirely the indigenous inhabitants and in tho course of two or three decades to 
change the whole nature, language and religion of the Brahmaputra valley and to 
assimilate it to the Muslim areas of Sylhet, where the population is not Assameso 

but essentially Bengali, whether Muslim or Hindu. 

In the other district of the Surma Valley, the plains part of Each nr, the last 

stronghold of the Kachan Kings nnd once' completely Kachari in character, has 
®P tire, .y submerging the indigenous Kachari, who has 
. natlo “ah'yonly in the North Cachar Hills. There, as in 
*5' H, Ji d Jf »°‘s,Uie indigenous tribes still hold their own, resentful 
li mn?.!!! o rr°/n „'n,i P i ?. m ,! mea i whether Bengali or Assamese, and maintaining 
part* t^Burma'mher than fo lndla? CUltUrC3 ' and racially bE,0Dg ' ln K for the m0Bt 
iTiiLa Baluchistan is 6 persons per square mile, a little more than 
densitv fniia in h, n p' h « 3° ,f- a I” ? ? s * Ncw lo u «dIand exclusive of Labrador ; but this 
wbh 1 npr nrt nf tb fom^no dl8t , r ‘ ct to . 1 person per square mile. The deeado Btarted 
vei™ 94 resulting from tho drouglit of 1920-21 and although tho 

a whole was below ?ho usual level of proTpcri^* 0 '^ by ,ocnsts and the decado as 

of Bic Chnpni^dpLr^wh; 11 ^ i BCatcity j n , d of tte dama go done by the invading sands 
Id nmi !hpl h and lay waste the cultivated areas to the south 

and east of them and choke both sources nnd channels of irrigation the Province 
Tl,°p m npnn l r andS ° £ ,t3 aaanty indigenous population by migration’. 
but T theKoTenanncfcas d p VM 0 ° f whic , h W? represent! a natural increase, 

KoSSSBSSrid HE natural Klation'^f^B^t fT i8 , not eUtire,y 
dered, tho 1911 figure has not yet been ^recovered! Ba!uoh,titan be consi- 

PoPULATION IN BENGAL 

The Brftisli districts cov 0^77, 521° s q?^ ] es * exclurivfof ? r' D resP f Ct of P 3 P l,, ation. 
estuary, nnd the Bengal States 5434 fo a? if !arp:e 8urf aces of river and 
Sikkim State, another 2,818 sq, miles Thirtv sri ’ JaL Ce i? SUS 1 ? urpos , c ?’ , wn . B add cd 
from Bihar nnd Orissa but changes in calculntinn 03 ^ 3 faavG ^ ecn . I1 'idcd since 1921 
by an additional 678 sq. miles E calculation of area have increased tho size 

Bengal being more than one-rixth of & ?otalWritkh S ;nH- ro ’ the P°P ulation of 
Tho density in British Benp-nl ia nnn, esc 10r ' t5r tl8 “ India. 

Sikkim is only 39. Excluding Calcutta the^rf .persons per sq. miles, while that of 
Howrah district to 43 in ihe g Chi» a gong^ ^ Hill J arie l hom S ’ Wr > in 

of the Provinco has a density of over tn iZ ? b i Ut far tho g reat er part 
taken, a much higher rural density isfound in ll ro de > and lf Bmnl,er “nit 8 are 

Sikkim || per™ 0 ° £ P ° pa,atioa ^as been 7.3 per cent since 1921 and that of 

This decrease^O'^'per^ent, 0 is^etrtirdjT Hindu” (^*76 *’ner b ° W t > a ^1. 

J -wnuu 1-4.76 per cent.) and is attributed to 
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nfnrhUMi ^h a l d hy Muslima which has the eflect of driving the 

nZnZlfnhaa 'J^n b ’ - Me - h ’ ? oI,y ?: ? f ?' lntothe foot-hiffs of eastwards into Assam, 
?, P. E Observed likewise in the adjoining Bengal districts. It also suggested that 
this decrease is partly due to the changes in social custom, such as the abandonment 
Ot widow re-marriage as part of a campaign of social elevation and to changes in 
environment unfavourable to pre-existing adaptations. 

Tripura State on the other hand, with only 93 persons to the sq. mile, has 
experienced an increase of 25.6 per cent, and the thinly populated Chittagong Hill 
.Tracts one of 22.9 per cent, h b 

Conditions during the decade from the economic standpoint nre described ns having 
icon en . tlre *y unsatisfactory”. Harvest have been generally good and prices high until 
1929, though there have been severe floods in three years, some cyclones and an 
earthquake. Wages were high till 1930, but their high level was of little benefit 
to middle class families with fixed incomes, and it was the skilled workman who 
reaped, the most benefit. 

In industry, cotton mills have been prosperous throughout, and just until 1929; 
tea was prosperous till 1927 ; coal has not been prosperous. 

Throughout Bengal, there seems to have been a general rise in the standard of 
living, not shown in an improved or more expensive diet, though it is reported that 
the need for a better balanced dietary is indicated by the fact that an ordinary cul- 
tivator is found to improve and gain weight on prison fare, but in minor amenities, 
such ns umbrellas and shoes, shirts and coats ‘‘now worn by thousands who would 
never have dreamt of wearing them ten years ago,” while the hurricane lantern is 
almost universally displacing the indigenous oil lamp. 

In an examination of the population question, the Census superintendent reaches 
the conclusion that Bengal might have a population of some 53,000,000 in 1941, and 
that the maximum population will be from 68 to 74 millions ; that the Hindu 
population has passed the point at which the rate of increase accelerates in succes- 
sive decades and is approaching a stationary population, whereas the Muslim popu- 
lation has not yet progressed so far along its present cycle of growth but will ulti- 
mately bo to the Hindu as 4 to 3 ; and that Bengal could support at the present 
standard of living nearly double its present population. 

Bihar and Orissa 


Bihar and Orissa has a heterogeneous population of 42,329,583 in an area of 
111,702 sq miles giving a mean density of 379 per sq. mile of which 28,648 sq. miles 
consist of Feudatory States which contain more than 4% millions of the population. 
The increase of the Provinco has been 11.5 per cent since 1931. The population 
falls naturally into three areas which do not correspond to its administrative divi- 
sions, that is, into Bihar (exclusive of tho Santal Parganas). the Cbota Nagpur plateau 
together with the Santal Pargauns and . the Feudatory States, and Orissa proper. 
The mean density gives little indication of its great variation, which is as high ns 
969 persons per sq. mile in the MuzafFarpur district. of Bihar, with a density of 1073 
if calculated on cultivalablo area, and as low as 43 in the Feudatory State of Rairn- 
khol. In previous decades tho number of emigrants has very greatly exceeded tho 
number of immigrants. This excess hns been considerably reduced during tho past 
tco years. 

But these conditions have been confined to British territory, for in the States 
there has been in the past an excess of immigrants over emigrants which has been 
similarly reduced during the past decade.' The public health has been exceptionally 
good throughout the decade, mortality from plague having decreased by about 73 
per cent and from cholera by about 30 per cent. At the samo time, though the 
birth rate has fallen from 41 per mile to 136.5, the survival rale has more than 


d0l ]jotnbay in 1921 included the area which in 1931, was enumerated as the Western 
India States Agency, and on this occasion therefore its area was reduced to 151,593 
square miles (excluding Aden), having a population of 26,347,519 and a mean density 
of 174 Even with this reduction Bombay remains larger than . any Province except 
Burma and Madras. It comprises not only the British districts of the Bombay 
Presidency proper but the Bombay States and Agencies and Sind. 


Bombay City 

In Bombay City itself, the population has actually, fallen 'since 1921, partly pro 
bably because the economic depression which has set in by the census of 1931 had 

53 
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driven back to their homes the countrymen who normally come down to Bombay td 
work d urine the cold weather and partly owing to suburban expansion, but every 
other unit in the confines of the Presidency proper has increased in population 
durine the decade and the general rate of increase, 13.7 per cent, is well above that 
of Iudia ns a whole. In the case of the cities the increase waB probably greater than 
that actually shown, since the municipal authorities did not in all cases cooperate 
whole-heartedly, while some were definitely obstructive. In Surat, Eaira, Villeparle 
and Broach at any rate the enumeration was probably defective, nnd_ at Ahmedabaa 
it was made impossible to carry it out at all in many parts of the city. 

Tho Bombay States and, even more. Sind have increased at a higher rate than the 
province ns & whole though Sind, has been visited by disastrous hoods and in 1929- 
30 revenue to the extent of Rs. 57,71,940 had to be remitted on account of damage 
by locusts. 

In marked contrast to all the decades since 1891, no district has suffered from a 
single very bad season during the whole period under review. 

Burma 

Though only eight in order of population figures, Burma is by far the iargeBt of 
the Provinces of tho Indian Empire, having an area of 261,010 square miles of which 
233,492 were covered by tho census operations of 1931. The population censuB is 
14,667,146 having increased by 11 per cent since 1921, part of which increase nB neat 
as can be estimated 320,000 persons, is due to immigration- from India. 

Ths immigration of Yunnancse during the decade has been considerable and has 
added about 10,000 to the population of tho Northern Shan States while Indians 
largely Gurkhas from Nepal nave added another 11,000 to the Northern and/5,000 to 
the Southern Shan States. In the Salween division the population of tho Karenni 
States decreased and the increnso in the rest of that division was largely due to tho 
mines in Salween District. The Chin division has increased not only by the natural 
growth daring a prosperous decade but by the inclusion of previously unadminis- 
tered country on the Assam border. Tho Central Provinces nud Berar area 
totalling 131,095 square miles, include not only tho British districts, 82,153 
square miles, and tho fiteen States of the Central Provinces, 31,175 square miles, 
but tho four districts of Berar, 17,767, which aro leased in perpetuity from H. E. H. 
the Nizam. Tho total area of tho Province according to the last revision is 
133,050 square miles. The total population is 17,990,937 with a mean density of 
137 per square mile, but this density is very variable being exceedingly low in the 

20.000 square mileB still covered by forest. The highest density is that of tho 
Kotghorn Tahsil which has 492 persons to the square mile, and the lowest that of 
tho Ahiri Zamindari with only 16. Famines and epidemics have been responsible 
for exceptional fluctuations in the past, nnd the Central Provinces more 
than any other are marked by recurring alternations between good and bad years. 

On the wholo tho intervening prosperity more tbnn balanced tho depression at 
either end of tho decade. Tho net area cropped increased .from 23,535,215 acres to 
25,364,376 ; tho addition of a thousand miles of irrigation channels added nearly 

100.000 acres of irrigated land ; 1,000 mites of metalled road were added to the 
existing metalled roads, and many new bridges, nnd 300 miles of railway. It is 
significant of the connection between prosperity nnd population that tho growth of 
the latter was very small in the north of the Province which suffered three very 
bad years nt the end of tho decade. Elsewhere, as in other Provinces, tho highest 
rate of increase was in ..the most thinly 'populated areas. 

The infant mortality rate appears to be higher in the Central Provinces than in 
India as a whole or in most other parts of India, but the rate of increase at this 
census has been 12,6 per cent for the Provinces. 

Decreabe in Coorg 

Coorg, smallest after Delhi of tho Provinces of India, is the only one which 
Bhowed a decrease of population nt the census of 1931. Its area is 1,593 squaro 

1633!>7-51lts C S h .l, 519 - rC 1 0 o C ,°, Upied a by ? cae . rved forest) ^ith a po’JulaZ of 
lc8 Y ban - ln anci a density of 103 persons per sq. mile. Tho 

bcen a dcL P nT nf I0 Jh^f Pr ama y Ereator - tha ", tho fi S urea indicat e since there has 
ffi. ‘ft :a „ s n ° • of abo’ at. 5.0°° persons in the natural population most which is 

mostly onnbourer° B rC Xr, ion. apparent than real, since it consists 

SLtVSf Yh0 0 th ,° ‘Province for their homes in March. In 1921 many 
must have already gone when tho census was taken but in 1931 tho censusfefl 
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deaths over births nM^iYYwi? B £ ar *. e< *-. The vital statistics showed an excess in 
that his desir^'-Vtnnrarc'?^! ^ ou gh li: 18 Btate< * of the average individual in Coorg 
his economic position” 8 TTrUo t0 ^ aV ? ,- aa “ an y .children ns possible irrespective of 
tlin mimimr r,? » 0 . \ Urban population has increased and a general increase in 

pje“ale»°“n P cl?r‘“ P °“ lS “ e " d “ I diss °"“ ion ° S W “‘ 


Djelhi 

.Delhi the smallest and most recently constituted of the Provinces of India is 
F l , m . a , r ' I y an n ^. ban , um <; an . d „ tbe total area of the Province is only 573 sq. miles 8 

density o^ino'nersnns 636,246 P 2 -, 61 303 j2?? f£ma, . es P« 1,000 males) witlA mean 
mil e ,! p £ rs ,?? s p8r W- “» le - • Tb >s density varies from 58,273 persons per 
^ ,? d a D u bl 1 mUB,C! P al, ty to 372 in tho rural area, where the increase 
during the decade has been only 3 per cent, as compared with 30.3 per cent for 
the province as a whole. This rapid increase is duo to the abnormal growth of n 
newly established Capital, and is very largely due to immigration, since tho 
gross balance of migration in Delhi’s favour is 189,594 persons, of which the Census 
bupermtendent regards_l.il, 775 as the actual net increase by immigration during the 
decade since lfLI. This growth in population has outstripped tho rapid building of 
reuses and in the urban area the density per 100 houses has increased from 410 in 
ijil to 454 in 1931. The censured population of the urban areas however (447,442) 
probably falls to about 330,000 in the hot weather, which is likely to be no more 
and possibly even less than its permanent population at the height of its importance 
in the reigu of Shah Jahan. 


Wheee Madbas Leads 


Madras, covering 142,272 sq. miles and populated by 46,740107 persons, is second 
among the major provinces in area, third in population and fifth in density (329) 
but in rate of increase seventh exceeding only Bengal and the United Provinces tho 
higher population figures of which is fast over-hauling. Its rate of increase for tho 
decade was 10.4 in British territory, a little less than the general rate of the whole 
Indian Empire. 


The vital statistics of Madras are worthy of reference Bince thie Province is tho 
only one whose registration of birth and death approaches anything like n satis- 
factory standard. Even so, in 1930, some 62,000 unregistered birlhs_ and 20,000 un- 
registered deaths were detected by inspecting officers in the Presidency. In some 
parts of Madras emigration takes place on a large scalo to Assam, Burma, Ceylon 
and Malaya the annual loss being some 13,000 and though the decline in the plan-' 
ting industry has resulted in large number of returns, these bad not hnd their full 
effect by the time the census took place even from Burma. 

As in tho accuracy of her vital statistics, MadraB is ahead of other Provinces m 
the matter of birth control. 

The external boundaries hove not altered. Internally there have been some chan- 
ges between districts the most important of which has been the re-absorption in tho 
three neighbouring plains districts of the Agency Division, a hilly tract inhabited by 
Khonds, Sawaras and similar hill tribes ana quite alien to the plains districts which 
have absorbed it. The mean density iB 329 but density varies greatly in differ- 
ent areas being only 89 persons to the square mile in the agency tracts and 471 on 
the weBt coast, though one district, tho plains of Godavari East, on the Coromandel 
Coast reaches a higher density (660) than Malabar itself with 610. There is a greater ten- 
dency to city life in Madras thanin any major Province but Bombay, but the towns are 
far lesB industrial in character than that of the latter Province._Nevertheless, signs of 
industrial development are appearing and cotton mills are springing up at small 
country centres supplied by the cotton growing areas they adjoin. Thus 1 ollacht, 
a small town in Coimbatore dirtrict, had six miles in 1921 but 30 in 1931. Cheap 
power from water is a possibility and the use of electricity is steadily advancing 
in popularity, as the decade has seen many towns with oil lamps or no lamps 
adopt electric lighting and fans. The standard of living is rising and in ten years 
the villaeer has “become accustomed to and takes as necessities what formerly 
were rather unlooked for luxuries. The great advance in communications which 
the motor bus and car has brought has contributed enormously to widening 
horizons.” 
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Frontier Province 

The North- West Frontier Province has an area of 36,356 square miles with a 
population of 4,684,364 and a mean density of 129 per sq. mile but of this area 
22,838 square miles constitute the Trans-frontier Agencies, of the population ot 
which 2,212,837 is only estimated and not obtained by enumeration, making a total 
with those enumerated in trans-frontier posts of 2,259,288 (density of J9) and. 
leaving 2,425.076 persons in the five regularly administered districts with an nrca 
of 13,518 square miles and a mean density of 179, an nrca a little greater than 
that of Holland with a population a little less than that of Denmark. Since 1921, 
the Malandri tract, 20 square miles, has been added to the administered from the 
unadministered area and four square miles have been transferred from Kohat 
District to the former. Otherwise there has been no territorial change. The den- 
sity of population in the administered areas exclusive. of urban population vancB 
according to the combined factor of rainfall and irrigable land, decreasing from 
North to South. The growth of population has depended mainly on the extension 
of canal irrigation. The Kabul Itivcr Canal reached its maximum area of irrigation, 
in 1921 and the Upper Swat Canal in 1929, 

Punjab 

The Punjab is the eighth Province in India in area, but with the Punjab States 
Agency fourth in area, sixth in density and fifth in population. It has nn area 
of 136.964 square miles with a mean density of 208, but this includes not only 
British Districts and the Punjab States Agency, a separate unit though treated in 
the same volume. Taken separately, British territory has a population of 23,580, 
852 with a deusity of 238 over 99,265 square miles. The Punjab States Agency 
hns an area of 32,407 square miles, a population of 4,472,218 and n mean density 
pf 138. Tho increase in the Punjab population during the last 40 years is well- 
illustrated by tho density of Lyallpur district which was 15 per square mile in 
3891 and is now 3G8. The lastdccade has seen the highest rate of increase yet recorded. 
The birth rate, twice that of the United Kingdom, has remained consistently high. 

The United Provinces have an area of 112,191, sq, mileB of which 5,943 consti- 
tute the States of Rampur. Tchri-Garhwal nnd Benares. The total area iB less 
than that of 1921 by 53 sq. miles on account of 8 sq. miles transferred elsewhere 
nnd 45 reduced by fresh surveys. The Province (British territory) tia a little 
smaller than the British IsleB and has a slightly larger population, while the total 
population of tho province is 49,614,833 with a mean density of 442. Though 
seventh of tho provinces of India in size, it is third in point of population. Eighty 
per cent earning inhabitants arc actively engaged in agriculture. 

There hns been a marked improvement in public health, particularly in tho mat- 
ter of deaths from Plague, Cholera and Small-pox. The increase in population du- 
ring the decade has been greater in the States than in British territory but amounts 
over the whole province to C - 7 per cent, the density being greater in the east than 
in the west. In this connection, it is pointed out that the higher ca6tcs are predo- 
minant in the west of tho province, ana the lower in the east, or in cases of castes 
uniformly distributed, the western branches are socinlly superior. Generally speak- 
ing, however, tho population of tho United Provinces like its languago is moro uni- 
form than that of most Provinces in Iudia, 


Baroda State 

Baroda Stato occupies 8,164 sq. miles in Gujarat and Kathiawar, but it is not a 
compact whole, consisting, of four major nnd several minor disconnected areas, with 
a total population of 2.443,007 and a mean density of 299 per sq. mile. The popu- 
lation has increased by 14.9 per cent since 1921. The natural increase is estimated 
at 0.4 per cent and the increase due to immigration was swollen by 26,755 persons 
migrated from villages in adjoining British territory for political motives con- 
wth the non-co-operation movement. Baroda is the sixth largest of tho 
tim'iion S tatc8 though about sixteenth in area. No epidemics visited the State during 
there any calamities claiming a serious toll of lives. Occupied 

irrigation nUBbet ° f P ermanenfc 
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Table Showing Number in Provinces 

ta ^ e S ^ 0WS /he nnmber of population in (he provinces of India 
according to the census report of 1933 


India 

Ajtnere & Marwara 
Andaman & Nicobar 
Assam 
Beluchistan 
Bengal 

Behar & Orissa 
Bombay (including 
Aden) 

Burma 

C. P. & Berar 
Coorg 
Delhi 
Madras 
N. W. F. P. 

Punjab 
U. P, 


Isles 


Area Sq. Mile 

1.808.679 
2,711 
3.143 
5.oi4 

54,228 

77 521 
83,054 

123.679 
233,492 

99,920 
i,593 
573 
142,277 
13,518 
99,200 
106,248 


Male 

181,828,923 

296,081 

19,702 

4,537,206 

270,004 

26,041,698 

18,794,138 

”,535,903 

7,490,601 

7.761.818 
90,575 

369,497 

23,082,999 

1.315.818 
12,880,510 
25,445,006 


Female 

171,008,855 

264,211 

9,76 i 

4,085,045 

193,504 

24,072,304 

18,883,438 

10,394,698 

7,176.545 

7,745,905 

72,752 

266,749 

23,657,108 

1,109,258 

10,700,342 

22,963,757 


Total 

352,837,778 

560,292 

29,463 

8,622,251 

463,508 

50,114,002 

37,677,576 

21,930,601 

14,667,146 

15 , 507,723 

163,327 

636,246 

46,740,107 

2,425,076 

23,580,852 

48,408,763 


Provinces 


1,096,171 I39,93B556 


131,595,377 271,526,933 


Burma is the biggest province as regards area— 233,429 square miles. 

Bengal is the biggest province as regards population— 50,114,002, 

Central Provinces have the highest death rate— 335. 

Assam has the lowest death rate in India— 23.8. 

Madras has the largest number of females per 1.000, males— 1.25. 

The Punjab has the smallest number of females per 1.000 male— 831. 

Burma leads as regards the number of old men. Tho percentage of population 
aged 50 years and over is 11.3— the highest in India. 

The infant mortality rate is the lowest in Burma.— 23 per cent. 

The Jews have the largest number of children. The average number of children 
per family is 5.9. 

Hinduism is the predominant religion in India,— 6.824 persons per 10.000 popu- 
lation follow this religion. 

Christians have the biggest families in India, tho number of persons per family 
being 5. 

Bengal has tho largest number of widows— 226 per 1000 of women. 

Burma has the largest number of insane— 88 per 1,00,000 population. 

Ajmer — Merwara Has tho largest number of blind persons— 386 per 100,000 
population. 

Burma hnB the largest number of literates— 368 per mile. 



IRRIGATION IN INDIA 1930-31 

The report on Irrigation in India during the year 1930-31, which was issued 
by the Government of India from Simla on the 1st. July 1933 ; giveB interesting 
details of irrigation operation in India during the year under review. 

The works completed were (1) improvement to the Koyvur-Manjair junction canal, 
Godavari Delta system— estimate Rs. 154 lakhs ; (2) diversion of the Nalamnda 
drain, Kistna Delta— estimate Es. 1,018 lakhs; (3) improvements to the vecran&m 
tank, Lower Coleroon anicut system— estimate Ks. 165 lakhs. 

The works in progress were chiefly those related to the Oauvery_ Mettnr Project. 
The Government state, with reference to this project, that the preliminary lieadworks 
have been completed, excavation for tho main dam is practically finished, and 
about fifty-four per cent of the actual dam construction has deen done. 

The work on the high level sluice is now well advanced and good progress 
has been made in the construction of regulators, sluices, weirs, aqueducts and 
bridges. Tho expenditure on tho project during the year amouted to about Rs. 103 
lakhs of rupees. 

The other works in progress were those relating to tho Prolavnram Wand 'pro- 
ject, the Basavamat Channel improvements, improvements to the Ypnamnddnrru 
drain, the Kattalai north bank canal, and diversion of tho upland drainage across 
the Cauvery Vennar regulator, 

Pbojects Under Consideration 

Projects under consideration were those relating to revision of the estimate for 
tho Jogudi reservoir in tho Ganjam District, preliminary report and estimate for 
the revised Tungabadra scheme, investigation of the new high level channel 
taking off from the Kistnn anicut, proposals for a channel for carrying 
food supplies for storago purposes in connection with the Kannampalh 
project ; proposals for extending irrigation in tho Coimbatore district 
from tho water of the Siruvnni stream ; drainage improvements to tho 
Bhiyali Taluk in tho Tanjoro District and a diversion bank for tho Coleroon ; tho 
scheme for remodelling the sluices in the Cauvery ; investigation of tho proposals 
connected with the Kattalai scheme in the Trich'mopoly District and tho scheme 
for the restoration of the old course of the TJyynkondnm channel in the Tanjoro 
Taluk. 

The total area sown in the Madras Presidency during tho year under review 
was 39,193,000 acres of which 75,13,000 were Government irrigated. The capital 
cost on the irrigated area amounted to Rs. 1,763 lakhs and tho value of the crops 
raised over the area and at this cost was Es. 2,233 lakhs. 

The mileage in canals and distributaries in operation during the period amounted 
to 13,414 miles under the various delta, anicut, channel, tank, canal, river, reservoir 
and other systems. 



Report of the Capitation Tribunal 


Tj 16 r P° rt ° f . tte Capitation Tribunal along with the Government of India’s 
v» nd ” nn3e Minister’s announcement were published from Simla on tho 
, . December. 1933. The report is accepted wherever the recommendations are 

unanimous ana in cases of difference of opinion tho majority opinion is adopted. The 
isritisu Government have decided to recommend to the British Parliament that tho 
amount of grant towards the cost of India’s defence expenditure be one and a half 
million pounds, this amount to include the separate subsidy of £130,000 per annum 
nitnerto paid from the army funds towards the cost of transport of British troop 3 to 
and from India. It is calculated that the practical effect of the contributions by tho 
British Government would ho to relieve the Indian tax-payer of the cost of 
some ten Britishjinfantry battalions. The total gain to India is estimated at £ 417.000 
per annum. The decision takes effect from April 1 of this year. 


Premier's Statement in Commons 

Tho Prime Minister made the following announcement in the House of Commons 
on the 20th. December regarding the Capitation Rate Tribunal 

‘•As the House is' aware, an advisory tribunal under the chairmanship of Sir 
Robert Garran was set up last year to advise on questions arising out of tho inci- 
dence of the cost of India’s defence expenditure with special reference to the char- 
ges. made by tho War Office and tho Air Ministry for the cost of raising and 
training British troops for service in India known as the capitation charges, which 
had for so many years been a subject of controversy between tho War Office and 
the Air Ministry and the Government of India. Two members of tho tribunal, 
Lords Dunedin and Tomlin, were nominated by his Majesty’s Government and Sir 
Shadilal and Sir Muhammad Sulaiman by the Government of India. The tribunal 
reported in January last and their report has been under careful consideration of 
his Majesty’s Government and the Government of India who have agreed to 
accept its recommendations and where the tribunal are not unanimous, to act on 
tho majority recommendations. This involves acceptance by the Government of 
India of the capitation charges calculated in accordance with the tribunal’s sugges- 
tion as legitimate charges on Indian revenues and payment to India of a grant 
from British revenues towards the cost of India’s defence expenditure. The Govern- 
ment have decided to recommend to the House that tho amount of this grant bo 
one nnd a half million sterling yearlv, This amount is to include a separate sub- 
sidy of £130.000 yearly, hitherto paid from the army funds towards the cost of 
transport of British troops to nnd from India, the continuance of which was oue 
of the matters referred to tho tribunal. The Government trust that the action which 
they proposed to take on the recommendations of the tribunal will be accepted by 
all concerned as a satisfactory ending to a long standing controversy. I am glad 
to take this opportunity of expressing the Government’s appreciation of the valu- 
able services rendered by the chairman and members of the tribunal. The report 
of tho tribunal would be published as a White Paper. 

Foreword to the Repobt 

In the foreword to the Capitation Tribunal’s report tho British Government 

fifly, ‘The text of the report of the Indian Defence Expenditure Tribunal published 
in the following page3 differs in some respects from that actually submitted by tho 
tribunal and considered by his Majesty's Government. In two places in the report 
signed by all members of the tribunal his Majesty’s Government have found it 
necessary for reasons of military policy to alter slightly the original wording but 
thiB bas been done without in any way modifying the original significance. It has 
also not been found possible to publish in extenso the notes by Sir Shadilal and 
Sir Muhammad Sulaiman jjon the question of Imperial Military contribution in 
view of the discussion therein of certain matters in the sphere of military policy 
and foreign relations. The brief summaries of these notes which have been subs- 
tituted are accepted by the two members concerned as conveying the purport of 
their respective notes/’ 
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The Tribunal’s Report 


[ SIMLA— 


The report of the Capitation Tribunal mean a total gain to India of £41,417,009 
yearly. The orders take effect from April 1, 1933. 

The tribunal was appoined by his Majesty’s Government to consider certain ques- 
tions regarding the defence expenditure which are in dispute between the «av«n- 
ment of India on tho one hand and the War Office and the Air Ministry on the 
other. 


Questions at Issue 

The terms of reference to the tribunal covered four main points : 

(a) Whether, and if so on what basis, capitation payments should continue, 
namely, the contribution paid from tho Indian revenues towards the expenses borne 
by the War Office and tho Air Ministry in recruiting officers, soldiers and air men 
in England and training them for service in India. 

(b) India’s claim that a contribution should be made from Imperial revenues 
towards tho military expenditure from Indian revenues. 

(c) Tho claim of the War Office and the Air Ministry that India should pay 
a direct contribution towards tho cost of Imperial, reserves. 

(d) Whether the sea transport contribution paid by tho War Offico to India 
should be continued. 

Capitation Payments by India 

Ab regards the capitation payments the tribunal found on tho main question of 
principle that the cost of British colonization for the recruitment and training 
Bhould bo apportioned between Great Britain and India proportionately to their 
respective establishments. On that basis two most important subsidiary principles 
for settlement were : (1) what should be fixed ns the period of training for which 
the cost should bo charged to India and (2) whether India should be allowed a 
rebate proportionate to the terms served by a soldier in the reservo. 

The recommendation of tho tribunal was in effect midway between the claims of 
the War Office and tho India Office in regard to the period of training and entirely 
in favour of India in tho matter of rebate for reserve service. 

As regards tho claim that imperial revenues should continue to contribute to- 
wards tho cost of Indian defenco many arguments were put forward on either side. 
The tribunal decided to recommend that a contribution should be mado and a 
majority of them considered that the grounds in respect of which contribution 
should be made were tho following two only : (.a) that the armed forces of India 
constitute a force ready in emergency to take the field at once, which does not 
exist elsewhere in the Empire which is ' specially available for immediate use in 
the East and which has on occasions been so used : and (b) that India is tho 
training ground for active service, such as does not exist elsewhere in tho Empiro. 

The tribunal recommended that the contribution should be fixed in relation to 
these grounds, but did not attempt themselves to assess tho amount in terms of money. 

On the question of reserve, the War Office claimed that India had no reserve 
of British troops on the spot and that tho War did in fact maintain a larger 
reserve than it otherwise would in order to provide for India. Indian revenues 
should, therefore, contribute for the maintenance of the general Imperial reserve and 
further should accept entirely the maintenance of a specific reserve for India. Tho 
tribunal camo tc the conclusion that India should not contribute to tho general 

roBnrrn A a Tturnrna mn * I, ^ J it t i t _ . t • • 



should not ho allowed. ° *“ ,,UD prcscnted 

As regards the sea transport contribution paid by tho War Offico, tho tribunal 
SouWbe 0r co y ntinued d ° reeoramend that payment at the rate of £140,000 a year 
,, December, 1933, his Majesty's Government mado a comprehensive award on 
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counsel that for various reasons the British Government ought in the financial 
adjustments with India to act in a spirit of generosity or liberality and that the 
tribunal m framing its recommendations should frame them ou that assumption, in 
other words, it should advise the British Government to be influenced by that 
spirit. We are all agreed that this is no part of the tribunal. We think that the 
tribunal in advising what payments should be made to India as also in advising 
what payments should be made by India ought not to be influenced by appeals 
to generosity on the one side or the other. Whether the British Government itself 
should be influenced by any such considerations is a matter for decision by the 
Government and Parliament which are responsible for the administration of public 
funds. The question of generosity is not related to any principle of fairness or 
equity and we do not think that it ought to be taken into account by the tribunal 
in advising what payments ought to be made by either party to the other. 

India's Position in Military Administration 

‘It has also been suggested to us that we should give consideration to the fact 
that India, though already entrusted with considerable powers of self-government, is 
in the sphere of Military administration still to a great extent in a dependent 
position and is not able in negotiations upon matters relating to military expendi- 
ture or of army organisation involving military expenditure to exercise powers of 
•‘independent bargainer”. 


Task of the Tribunal 

“Wo are all agreed that this is not a matter that ought to influence the tribunal 
In considering the question what payments should be made by one party or the 
other. In the negotiations between the two Governments it would be quite natural 
and proper for India to say : “Wc are not on terms of equality. We appeal to yon 
to recognise this and to deal with us not with the strong hand of a predominant 
partner imposing his will but in accordance with principles of fairness and equity.” 
But such an appeal has no relevance to the deliberations of an independent tribunal 
which has the ta9k of advising what ought to be done ; in other words, what js 
fair and right between the parties. That is a question which cannot be affected 
by the fact that one of the parties in relation to the other is not in the position 
of an independent bargainer. 

Political Feeling in India 

‘It has also been represented to us that the tribunal ought to bo influenced by 
the fact that some of the charges made against. Indin are the subject of strong 
political feeling in that country which the British Government as a matter of 
policy, ought to take into account and which the tribunal ought to advise tbo 
British Government to tako into account. We are all agreed that the tribunal 
in advising whether a certain contribution onght or ought not to be made should 
not take this consideration. Political sentiment considered apart from the question 
whether it has a sound basis in reason is irrelevant to the question of what is 
fair and right. Right is not made wrong merely by being thought wroDg by a 
large number of people. Nor has any evidence been placed before this tribunal to 
enable it to gauge the strength or persistence of this political sentiment. It may, 
of course, bo that the Government in deciding whether a particular form of charge 
is politic may give consideration to questions such as this but they can only be 
considered by the Government which has the means of ascertaining the true posi- 
tion and the task of formulating a policy in the light of its knowledge. They 
cannot affect the tribunal’s view of what financial obligations ought to be borne 
by India.’ 

With effect from April 1, 1933 payment of account at the capitation rate will 
bo calculated in accordance with the recommendations of the tribunal. The calcula- 
tion so far as can at present be seen will mean an annual net saving to India of 
£107,000 taking together payments due to the War Office and to the Air Ministry. 

A contribution will be made from Imperial revenues towards defence expenditure 
from Indian revenues from April 1, 1933. This contribution will be held at the 
rate of one and a half pound; million a year but will be held to ineludo sea trans- 
port contribution of £130,000. The effect of thiB decision is, therefore, a gain to India 
of £1,370,000. 

'bi 
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When adjustments have been made for certain minor details the total result of 
the decisions of his Majesty’s Government on matters considered by the tribunal 
is a gain to India estimated at £1,417,000 a year. 

On the question of reserve his Majesty’s Government have accepted the recom- 
mendation that India should make no contribution to the general Imperial reserve 
but have directed the Office and the War Office to submit .for consideration of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence the military question whether a specific .reserve for 
India should be maintained in England. 

There are two points to be noticed in these decisions. In the first place although 
the reduction in capitation payments is £107,000, the advantage gained is substan- 
tially greater than this figure might suggest. The sum is made up of a gam of 
£200, (X>0 in respect of payments to the War Office and an extra payment of 
£93,000 in respect of payments to the Air Ministry. The Government of India 
have always admitted if contributions were calculated on the basis now recom- 
mended by the tribunal, payments hitherto made to the Air. Ministry have boen 
inadequate. Further, the Government of India were on their defence before the 
tribunal against the claim by the War Office that the present capitation payment 
of £1,270,000 instead of being reduced should be enhanced to £2,580,000. Secondly; 
it is to be noticed that these decisions will not have retrospective effect beyond 
April 1, 1933. If retrospective effect had been given the result would have been pay- 
ments by the War Office to the India Office on account of army. from'1926 only in 
accordance with the settlement made in thatiyear, and by the India Office to the Air 
Ministry on account of the air force from 1920 to the present. _ Owing to an earlier 
date from which arrears would have been payable to the Air Ministry these pay- 
ments would roughly have balanced each other and it was, therefore, decided that 
all arrears upto April l, 1931 should be cancelled. 



Tho 7th session of the Indian Oriental Conference was opened on the 27 th. 
December. 1933 in the after-noon amidst impressive scenes by H. H. Gaekwar in 
rvayamanair, Baroda. H, H. the Maharani was also present. Earlier, the President- 
elect was received by the Chairman and members of the Reception Committee, who 
a S °A p. eCGlvec ' a few minutes iater, Their Highnesses when they came in state. 

Tr . After presen tat ion 0 f j a y asm fl an d the Conference executive to the Gaekwar, 
Highness in declaring the Conference open, welcomed the Conference members 
ana delegates to the capital. His Highness mourned the Iosb of two great orien- 
talists and ex-Pre_sidenfs of the Conference, Sir Jiwanji Jamshedji Modi and Mr. 
Haraprasad Sastri. Dwelling on the Conference work itself, the Gaekwar stressed 
the necessity for modernising the technique of oriental scholarship in which connec- 
tion he recalled Sir, Ashutosh Mukherji’s address before the Calcutta session of 
the Conference in 1922. His Highness expressed great satisfaction at the march 
of knowledge in recent years which was marked particularly by the discovery of 
Mahenjodaro and other ancient signs. He evinced great solicitude for tho masses 
to whose uplift he devotes his best energies and best resources of his State suggest- 
ing popularisation of new knowledge through modern vernaculars. His Highness 
believed that the methods of the east and west were complementary to each other 
and greater co-ordination between tho two should be aimed at. Ho next referred 
to tho inherent unity of Asiatic Countries and said': '‘While wc Indians should 
knowour own history to see it in proper perspective, it had to be studied nB part 
of Asiatic history and requires at the same time some insight into cross fertilisation 
of cultures and migrations of races both eastwards and westwards with consequent 
conflict and synthesis of cultures." In this connection the Gaekwar stressed the 
necessity for reciprocity among scholars of all Asiatic countries whereby alono 
fundamental unity of the East would be satisfactorily achieved. 

The Presidential Address 


After His Highness had declared the Conference open, Mr. K. P. Jayastcal, 
President delivered his address replete with valuable information and throwing a 
flood of.Iight on the ancient Indian history. The following is the text : — 

It is an occasion which will be recalled in future that you— the_ representatives 
and advocates of Indian culture — should be holding _ your session under the 
patronago of the most cultured ruler of modern India — our revered Maharaja 
Gaebward — the modern Bhoja. In his kingdom, you will practically find no unlet- 
tered man as none was to be found in the Kingdom of Bhoja. King Bhoja made 
gems of ancient Hindu literature available to his contemporaries through his 
treatises and cyclopaedias : Maharaja Sayaji Rao III is repeating the!process through 
his word-famous Oriental Service. He has led Indian renaissance by various 
measures including personal discourses, the latest being one, before tho Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago. The great Hindu Prince of Peace — Lord Buddha— you 
find installed prominently in his magnificent capital. A bust of R. C. Dutta is 
honoured in tho Hall of Audience at the Laksbmi Vilasa Palace where Dr. Tagore, 
Sir C. V. Raman and other scholars have almost annually lectured. In his btato 
every villago possesses boobs ; in his capital his subjects have at their disposal ono 
Of the largest libraries iu India. In his city of Patan, you have ’one of the largest 
and most important libraries of Jaina manuscripts. In his Kathiawad, you bnvo 
the dear Dvaraba. 

The Departed Notables 

Let us hopo that we shall achieve something in this session of ours which may 
partako of the constructive genius of our Patron and which will be fittingly 
'associated with Baroda, the home of progress and reform. When we think of new 
measures and of a constructive programme, and look round for guidance, wo aro at 
once reminded that wo havo no longer amongst us the two eldest of the Elders of 
our Sangha. We miss today Mm. Haraprasad Sastri and we miss Sir JjyaDji 
Jamshedji Modi. How poorer are we to-day by the loss of that monument of Hindu 
learning, that store of historical knowledge, our Fifth President, Dr. Haraprasad 
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Sastri 1 He had, in fact, presided over Indology for three 
produced such pupils ns the late R. D. Bancrji, with ■whom a net 
opened through his Mohnn-jo Daro discoveries. He was a source 
Eastern India for nearly half a century, as_, Sir Ramknshna Gopal 
been in this Western India. I had the privilege of his friendship : 
and in his company I felt I saw a series of moving pictures in qu T 

stages and decades, of cults and culture— of various aspects of Hmuu History, it 
is difficult to fill the void, but as I firmly believe that my race is alive, I expect 
the void caused by his absence ■will be filled up by the Indian scholars though not 
in the person of one man, at any rate, in the aggregate. He haB, in any _cnso, left 
behind one who can be confidently expected to help in making up this loss— i. 
mean Dr. Binoytosh Bhattacharya, the distinguished editor of tho Geakwad 
Oriental Series. To keep up his tradition would be the most appropriate memorial 
to that departed Sarvabhauma scholar. 

The rishi-Iikc, lovable personality of Sir divan ji Jnmeehdji Modi we cannot help 
missing and more particularly when the Conference is meeting for tho first time m 
his own homeland of Gujarat. Iranian and Hindu are the twin pulses of that 
whole grain which is known as Aryan Civilization. In tho person of Sir Jivanji 
the two were united and his personality was a constant reminder of that unity, in 
the sessions of our Oriental Conference. That unity, I am glad to see, is being 
realized both here and in modern Persia which has deputed Prof. Poure Davood, 
the lending Persian scholar to Santinikctarm, whom we have elected as one of our 
Sectional Presidents. In India itself, Dr. Taraporewala and others will, no doubt, 
carry on the mission of Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. It ib a good sign to Bee Hindu 
scholars like Mr, Jatindra Mohan Cbatterji taking up the study of the Iranian 
Gathas from the Indian point of view. I must nda that I would wish to see in 
this country more Vedie scholars taking to tho study of the Avesta and more 
Avcstic scholars faking to the study of the Vedas than is nctually the case at 
present. In Europe, the two studies are hardly ever divorced from one another ns 
is illustrated by Oldctiberg, Gcldnct Hertel and others. 

Gujarat has been the first province to contribute to the foundation of modern 
Indian scholarship, Dr. Bhau Daji's and Dr. Bbngwanlal Indraji’s arc tho names 
which have always to be invoked and cited by the present and future scholars of this 
country. Only those who had intimate perBOiial knowledge of Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji and Dr. Buhler could realise what an influence the former exercised on tho 
great contributions of the latter to the history of India. Gujarat is gifted both with 
tho practical and tho analytical mind, and Gujarat should Dover lose her 
leadership in epigraphy and Sanskrit iu the growing specialization of Indian 
scholarship. 

Achievement in Indian Scholarship 


generations. He 
r era in research 
of inspiration in 
Bhanaarkar had 
Eor twenty years, 
ick succession of 


The moBt notable and satisfactory feature of the present timo in our field is tho 
high level of achievement attained by Indian scholarship in its many-sided and 
varied activities. Here I should like to quote from a competent surveyor, Prof. 
Sylvain Levi, member of tho French Academy, the second President of this Oriental 
Conference, the foremost Indologist of France. In a letter dated tho 7th of 
November, 1933, ho writes to me : 

"Do not fail to tell the scholars assembled for tho Seventh Oriental 
Conference, that I Bhall bo ever grateful to them for tho honour that was 
conferred by them upon me at tho 1921 meeting. Indian scholarship in India 
has made wonderful progress in the meanwhile, and the many periodicals now pub- 
fished by Indian savants lin India can, almost all of them, compete with the best 
scientific journals published in the west.” 

. This is the best brief review which can be rendered in the sutra stylo ; and com- 
ing as it does from an Elder of our Sangha, I am relieved from the task of 
t0 render }t myself. When wo have authority, it is enough to quote it. 
, white quoting it, 1 as your spokesman cannot but assure our Second President 
nwn thom°fi C ,. ! ' i P C9 - m i he wil! nercr f °rget the debt of gratitude wo 

wmdso™ 1T ,i" g , deT ? t ^ d l hc ,'. r hres to our country and to quote the Professor’s 
woruB one more, restored to India her forgotten glory.” 


uup. new Scholars 

into^plav ° r ind?n S n E m^tI l J7 taken a now .turn. Altogether a new orientation has coi 
P >■ dmn matters, recently come to light, are refusing to own geographic 
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boundaries of the present or ancient India. The Indus script is claiming a world- 
vpido range. It seems that we are on the verge of the conclusion that the script 
on the seals found at Hnrappa and Mohanjo Daro is closely allied to signs recorded 
from Elam, Cyprus, Crete and probably further. We see on the horizon a light 
which seems to have lighted the lands from the Indus up to the Atlantic. Ana if 
this is established, the credit of the discovery will be that of an Indian scholar, 
namely, Dr. Pran Nath. Two years back, this was the conclusion already formed 
by Dr. Pran Nath. Since then Mr. Piccoli (“Indian Antiquity” November, 1933) 
has pointed out the identity of our Indus signs with the undeciphered signs found 
on ancient pottery and sepulchral remains in Etruria. Mr. Guillaume de Hevesy 
in a paper published in the “Bulletin de 1’ Association Francaise des Amis de r 
Orient” (Nos. 14-15, 1933, Paris, Musce Guimet) has shown that 52 Indus signs 1 
occur exactly in the same form on tablets recovered on the Easter Island in the 
Pacific Ocean. In India itself, we have discovered n long inscription at Vikramkhol, 
in the district of.Sambbalpur, the plates of which have been published by Mr. C. 
E. A. W. Oldham in the “Indian Antiquary,” 1933, at a great cost, from copies and 
photographs taken by the authorities of the Patna Museum. ThiB record seems to 
show a stage midway between the Indus script and Brahmi. It is inevitable that 
our views on the origin of ancient scripts be radically revised. This much is cer- 
tain that _ we have been brought face to face with a very wide-spread and long- 
standing civilisation extending, at least, from India to the Mediterranean, traces of 
which have already been recovered from sites in North and North-Western India, 
Baluchistan, Sistan, Iran, Mesopotamia and westwards. In India itBelf the terra- 
cottas found at Buxar and at Pataiiputra seem to extend the area of that culture 
to limit the “Indus Civilisation” to the valley of the Indus alone. Possibilities of 
its discovery in the Western Coast line of Kathiawad are promised by a passago in 
the Mnba-Bharata which mentions seals which were considered ancient and peculiar 
when the Maha-Bharata was compiled. The sands of Rajputana and certain Bites in 
the Central Provinces may yet disclose similar evidence. There lies an immense 
task of sorting and collating the mess of material recovered and of deciphering the 
new documents. 


Some Recent Finds in History 

Coming now to the historic periods, welcome finds have been brought to light 
recently. At Mahasthan in the district of Bogra, North Bengal, a small tablet on a 
piece of white stone has been found. It is a secular document composed in the 
Maurya Imperial vernacular. Its letter-forms agree with the Sohagaura copper- 

? late on the one hand and with the early formB of Asokun letters on the other. 

ts somewhat difficult language has found an able interpreter in Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, the document is an administrative order on famino relief, issued by 
the Council of Ministers at Pundra. In my opinion, it is a sister document to 
the Sohgaura notification which I have already read at the request of Dr. Bhnndar- 
kar. The Sohagaura tablet is a copy among several copies cast in a mould thus 
serving the same purpose which is achieved to-day by printing a band-bill.. This 
document also provides against drought — (usngame-ushmagame) when grain was 
lent out or freely distributed to peasants. Both these notifictaions, in my opinion, 
refer to the prolonged or repeated droughts occurring in the reign of Emperor 
Chandra-gupla Maurya, The Sohagaura order was also issued by a Provincial 
Council, the Council of Oudh, called the Ministers of Sarvasti. These two Provin- , 
cial Governments to the north of the Ganges were under Maurya Ministers as 
opposed to Viceroyalities where a prince royal with a Council of Ministers ruled 
in the name of the Emperor, e. g., at Takhasiln, Ujjain, and other places. Wo 
further gather an important piece of information that the North. Bengal people 
at the time were called Sam-Vangiyas, i. e., a confederated community like that of 
the Lichchavis, Safcyns and others and were evidently a people allied, to them, a 
non-Brahmanical Aryan community. These are the first administrative inscriptions 
embodying a governmental order that we get of the Maurya times. These two 
orders carry the Maurya epigraphy to nearly three quarters of a century before 
Asoka. On the Sohagaura plate there is a royal Monogram devised for the name 
of “Chandra-gnpta Maurya.” There is a ebandra covering the top of a cluster of 
three arches, two placed side by side and one on the top of these two arches. They 
are a combination of the Brahmi letters ‘ga’ and a double ‘ta’, the whole combina- 
tion giving the name Chandragupta. A similar combination is found on the coins 
of Agnimitra about a century and a half later. By the sido of the monogram wo 
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hare the letter ‘mo’ which is the initial of Moriyn, the vernacular form of the 
Sanskrit Maurya. The same monogram is found at the bottom of the Kumnrar 
pillar at Pataliputra, dug out from the remains of the Maurya palace, where tho 
word Moriyn is written in full by the side of tho same monogram. 1 have traced 
the same monogram on nil the ten cast coins, found in the Pataliputra escalations 
at the Mnuriya level, and on one coin found at tho base of the Asokan pillar at 
Sarnath, and on potteries supplied to soldiers in the Pataliputra palisade fortifica-- 
tious found with their swords and other remains. The monogram was, therefore, 
tho Government mark or Rajanka in the laguangc of the Arthasastra of Kautalya. 

' Thetr Importance in Research 

At Ycrnguddi and Kopbal, new Asoka inscriptions have been recovered. The 
Yeraguddi record establishes the long-suspected fact that our Brahmi writing was 
originally houstrophedonic, and probably, it is this method of writing which gave 
rise earlier to the Jclapatha and the Ganapatha method of reciting, that is; reading 
tho Vedas. In making this document quickly available to Indian scholars the 
“Indian Historical Quarterly,” which now occupies a leading position among our 
research journals did a good service. And, similarly, that journal has been the first 
in India to give valuable information on the newly discovered Gilgit Manuscripts. 
Dr. Narendva Nath Law who devotes his learning time and financial resources to 
tho maintenance of this journal, deserves the thanks of his countrymen. 

The various activities in the field of Indology, both through the medium of 
English and vernaculars that arc going on in different parts of India have been 
exhaustively and brilliantly reviewed by the last President, Dr. Gira Lai, at our 
Patna Session and it is not necessary to repeat them here. He has also noted tho 
contribution of tho Indian States. I would take this occasion to thank publicly on 
your behalf the State and the Government of Gwalior for the care which they take in 
the .preservation of ancient monuments in their State. Mr. Grade, the Archaeologi- 
cal Superintendent, deserves special mention. 

It is, however, a matter of regret that in some of tho Indian States monuments 
are suffering from a terrible ‘.neglect. The States of Ajaigarh has allowed a most 
important temple at Nachna to be destroyed by its subjects. This was a pre-Guptan 
or early Guptan monument the like of wnich waB nowhero to bo found in tho 
whole of India. Historical and artistic remains are so widely scattered all over 
India that unless tho public take a dutiful interest in their peraervation, they can- 
not be effectively protected from vandalism and natural decay. An Indian Stato is 
especially expected to protect its ancient temples and objects of art. 


Archaeloqical Department 

The work of the imperial Archaeological Department has been great in the past 
and (he British Indian Government may look back upon it with a rightful prido. 
In recent years, however, the work of the Department has suffered for want of 
adequate financial provisions at the hands of tho Imperial Government. Owing to 
financial difficulties, every State undertaking has suffered, but tho Arehreologieal 
Department seems to have been outstandingly a victim. This has been due to 
want of interest at tho hands of public men and politicians. The Department has 
found no advocate for its help. This is, indeed, a deplorable fact. It will bo a 
great pity if the present apathy and neglect continues. If steps aro not taken to 
direct our energies to this vast aud virgin soil, tho result will be that expeditions 
from foreign countries will possess tho fields and crowd us out. In this connec- 
tion, I might appeal to private societies, like the Historical Society of Allahabad, 
to undertake the excavnlion work which tho law now permits. If they dig at 
Jvnusambi, I am confident that prc-Buddhan remains and documents will bo dis- 
covcrcd. The dynasty of the Bharalus after giving up Hostinapura carao and 
setuea at Knsaumbi. Personally, I have not the least doubt, if proper operations 
are conducted and the right sites selected, we shall get at the remains of tho 
family of Satnnika and Sahasrauika. 

We cannot shut our eyes to what the academic institutions in Europe and 
n 5° doing to fit out costly expeditions of exploration in distant lands. 
cr a proposed Italian expedition to Nepal. Are our Uui- 

• fn 'UBUtutions merely to sit and look on while others win undy- 
mg glory in fields which legally belong to us ? J 

the AHnl I ?wi a w!!s t do - in , 9 nc , , is well illustrated by tho museum of 

ue Allahabad Municipality, equipped in less than threo years. 
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The educative value of museums needs not to be told to the modern world. It is 
self-evident. And when we hear that the State of Kashmir has made a retrenchment 
by abolishing its Museum, we have to draw the attention of the Darbar that the 
institution should-bo resuscitated. No State in the twentieth century can afford to 
be without museum, when even a municipality realizes the necessity and utility of 
such institutions. 

Sojie Regrets 

_ With deep regret we have to note that from this month the Indian Antiquary 
wiil cease to exist. This was the most powerful journal in the field of research in 
India. For sixty-two years it has served the cause of Indian history in its widest 
significance and is a record of wisdom and patience. A journal to which Buhler, 
Burgess, Bhagwanlal, Sir Ramkrishntna Gopal Bhandarkar, Fleet and Sir Richard 
Temple gave their best, should not have been allowed to die. 

Another matter of regret is the early retirement of Dr. Hirananda Sastri from 
the post of Epigraphist to the Government of India and from the editorship of the 
Epigraphia Indica. To quote an English scholar “The retirement of that learned 
and reliable scholar will mean a great loss to the Archaeological Department”. The 
care and caution which he displayed throughout his career in the Archaeological 
Department will stand as a credit to Indian scholarship. 

An Eminent Epigraphist 

Outside the official world, we have to notice the striking work of Mr. Durga 
Prasad of Benares on the Punch-marked CoinB, the most ancient coinage of Hindu 
India. In a private booklet he has offered a wealth of thoughtfully digested 
material and an important addition to our knowledge on the subject. For nearly 
a century the punch-marked coins had baffled all attempts at a chronological 
arrangement. The only guide we have had was the rough calculation possible on 
the basis of wear and tear of thoso coins. But Mr. Durga Prasad is the first autho- 
rity to dispel darkness nnd show us light, by finding a clear chronological line through 
his identification of the Mauraya coinage, the provenance of which extends from Afgha- 
nistan to the Deccan. These have a definite and exclusive class of symbols methodi- 
cally employed. From this class, one sub-division which is again sufficiently 
marked off in individuality, he found on an analysis, to agree exactly with the consti- 
tution of the alloy prescribed inKautalya’sArtha-SaBtra for the royal Karshapanas of 
silver. This is tbo Class B on his plates. He concludes from their wide distribu- 
tion from the North-West Frontier up to the Deccan and the analysis that these are 
imperial coins of the early Mauryrs. That conclusion I have now verified. The 
monogram on the Sohgaura plate and the Kumhrar Maurya stone pillar giving the 
Chandragupta Maurya or Chaudragupta Moriya, are invariably found on his Class 
B coins. 

Independent Contributions 

It is a notable and welcome feature of our time that our countrymen outside 
the official circle of archaeologists and specialists are adding every day to the sum 
of our knowledge by their individual efforts. The recent Asokau edicts have been 
brought to light by Mr. A. Ghose, Engineer, and the site of Buddha’s hermitage in 
the Eajgir hills has been identified by Mr. P. C. Chaudhary, I. 0. S.. who has also 
done some useful excavations at his own cost, near Rnjgir. Mr. N. 0. Mehta, one 
of our Sectional Presidents, and Mr. O. C. Ganguly have been constantly employ- 
ing their leisure to Indian Art with substantial results to their credit and to 
the credit of their subject. Rai Krishna Das of Benares has privately gathered 
and made over a valuable Museum of Indian Art to the Kasi Nagari-Prncbarini 
Sabha. This class of workers are entitled to our grateful recognition. In this 
connection, I may bring to your notice the devoted interest of a friend of mine 
which has resulted in one of the most remarkable artistic finds of the Maurya or 
pre-Maurya period. The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Rafjhakrishna Jalan, one of tho 
Vice-Patrons of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, has got his house in tho 
Patna Qila area, where the most beautiful sculpture with Maurya polish at its 
best was discovered, namely, the Didarganj female figure, life-size. From that very 
area Mr. Jalan has found a group, of two gold figures in a hnlf-round 'repousse 
relief, evidently a miniature copy of stone images. They are exactly in the same 
style as tho Patna saisunaka and the Didarganj statues. They represent clearly 
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Siva and Parvati, for the male figures bears a serpent on the ehest.ver^ artistically 
done and the moon below the hair-knot. We have here the oldest Hi: volume 

representation of Har-Gauri yet discovered in the country. The rebanc ® 0 

in art which we trace in the Parkham, Besnagar, and Patna statues and whi ich i 
appears under Asoka, is the visible feature in the male figure in this gold gro p, 
while the female is as delicate as the Didarganj imago., executed with exquisite 
feeling. In my opinion the gold plaque and the Didarganj image are 
of the Nanda Palace called Su-Gangeya. Mr. Jalan has collected many 
m his private collection, including the only known gold coin of Yosouharman, 
Svami Jnanananda and Mr. Lochanaprasada Pandey, two private individuals nave 
discovered and brought to our notice the Vikramkhol inscription, and earned our 
gratitude. 

Peogeess in Philology 


A great stride has been made in the last two years in the philology of our post- 
Prakrit vernaculars. Dr. Hira Lai brought to light a class of Jnina literature 
dated from 900 A. D. onwards. These texts found at Karanja have now been care- 
fully edited by the Jain community and scholars in the Karanja Senes. They 
throw unexpected light ou the development of Western Hindi. But Btill more 
powerful light has been thrown by the labours of Mahapandita Rahula Sankritayana, 
an Indian Budhist monk of tho Ceylonese school. Bhadanta Bankrityayana has 
recovered a complete personal history of a series of Siddhas who flourished, and 
wrote in Magadha. His paper on this history has been translated into French 
and is being published in tho ‘Journal Asiatiquo”. From this recovery of personal 
biographies of these writers we can now fix with certainty the chronological sequenco 
of the Siddha authors. Now these authors have left examples of their vernacular 
poems which were translated into Sanskrit about 1000 A. D. and which were also 
translated into Tibetan. Their orginal poems range from about 750 to 900 A. D. 
Borne of these authors, or rather most of them, contributed also in Sanskrit; They 
were great exponents of a particular cult of philosophy, and to popularise their 
views and teachings, they composed in their own mother tongue, tho vernacular of 
the time. Some of theso pieces have been recovered and published by tho late 
Maharoahopadhyaya Haraprosad Sastri. Now according to tho positive history 
recovered by Rev. Sankritayayana these compositions were all made at Nalanda 
or Vikramsila, places in Bihar, and the natives of Bihar, men born and bred there. 
From a comparison of their language with modern Magahi, the vernacular current 
in the district of Patna and Gaya, that is, tho modern representative of ancient 
Magadhi and with Old Hindi of the Eastern variety, tho language of the Siddhas 
turns out to be the oldest Eastern Hindi, going back to 750 A. D. We have thus 
the good fortune of having specimens of Old Hindi in its eastern ;branch going 
back to 750 A. D. and in its Western branch going back to 900 A. D. The Eastern 
specimens are mostly free from Pakritisras, while the conjunct letters and doubled 
consonants still persist in the Karanja Texts, and they lean back to Prakratism. 

Bhadanta Bankrityayana has rendered and restored into Sanskrit tho Vijnapti- 
matrata-siddhi’ a text which had been lost to the country for centuries and which 
is the basis of Sankara’s system. We are glad to have him in our midst in our 
Conference as one of our Sectional Presidents. 


On philosophic literature, onr wealth is rapidly increasing. The Brahmasiddhi 
of Madana Misra, contemporary of Sankara, is under publication {by Mm. Kuppus 
wami Sastri, and in the meantime Mandana’s Vibhramaviveka has been brought 
out by Mr. T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar under tho guidance of that learned 
Mnhamahopadhayn. On the pre-Sankara period in addition to the Vijoaptimatrata 
we have now before ub the important work Tattavasangraha by Snntara- 
kenita, a BuddhiBt author who flourished just before iSankara. In his Tattavasan- 
PwJ?’ J. n 19,000 slokas he gives us tho different philoshphic theories prevailing 
| a i f ome t0 know of a number of authors who had been lost to 

? r B - W b00 | bad bcoa considered as lost as was known only from its Tibetan 
Omental £ n ° ? E th -° 8cveral oatatandin K publications of the Gaekwad 
so far 1 hegSd. h h h alS ° g ‘ VCa UB a claB3 of literature 00 Tantric Buddhism, 

Ekthological Reseaech 

vic^nYho lh nmriv iC m,hiiRU^ h n won,d D like t0 draw your attention to Mr. Huttons’ 
view in tno newly published Census Report that the distribution of the brachy. 
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cephals of the Eurasiatic Alpine type corresponds fairly well "with that of the 
speakers of the ‘Outer Band’ Indo-Aryan vernaculars — a point worth consideration 
both by Indian philologists and ethnologists, I would also draw your attention 
to the high excellence of the Baroda Census Report by Mr, Satyavrata Mukberjco 
which, as a high authority in British India told me, is difficult to compete with. 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray, one of our Sectional Presidents, has kept up its 
intensive and detailed study of the aboriginal tribes of Bibar and Orissa. 

The field of Indian research for the known historical times too is extended 
beyond the limits of the present-day India by our having realised the fact that 
Indian history embraces within its fold the Hindu colonies in Indo-China, Cam- 
bodia, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, etc., to the East, and Central Asia to the 
North. The movement started by my friend and pupil Dr. Halidas Nag in this 
country through his Greater India Society, is primarily responsible for impressing 
upon Indian scholars the importance of Insulindia and Further India. It has been 
my good fortune to receive inspiration from my own ex-pupil in leading me to 
identify references to the eastern portion of Greater India in our own literature, 
the Puranas, the Manjusar, Mulakalpa, and the inscription of Samudra Gupta on 
the Allahabad pillar, which I have placed before the scholarly world through some 
recent publications. In our literature,' the World Bharatavarsha standB for Greater 
India as opposed to Kumari, and Manava-Dvipa for India proper. 

On our own programme of work in India itself, I should like to suggest the 
preparation of a critical text of the Ramayana on the lines of the edition of the 
Maha-Bharata, so ably being executed by Dr. Suktankar, the first volume of this 
critical edition of the Great Eqic of India, embodying the whole of the; Adiparvan, 
has been just sent to me by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona 
for presentation to the Conference. The achievement eminently fulfil the expecta- 
tions formed and the world-wide interest aroused by the undertaking. As to the 
Ramayana, Dr. Harichand Sastri has recently established at the Oxford Session of 
the Oriental Congress that the Ramayana has four families of recensions in the 
manuscripts, namely, the Bengali, Southern or Devanngri, Kashmiri and Eastern. 
A distinctive recension is found in a class of Mithila, Nepal and Ondh manuscripts 
which may be termed the Eastern Recension. An old manuscript of this family 
which is in the possession of the Raj-Guru Pandit Hemraja of Nepal, is dated 
Samvat— 1076 ( -1019 A. D.) Curiously enough, the Kashmir; text agrees more 
with Eastern text than with the other two. It becomes now. incumbent upon us 
to distinguish and settle the authentic version out of the material to be gathered 
from the four families of manuscripts. The Ramayana and the Maha-Bharata are 
our most valuable treasures and no nmount of attention bestowed on them can be 
too much. We stand in danger of losing old manuscripts and texts. The matter 
therefore needs an early attention. 

Need for Sanskrit Renaissance 

I will beg your leave now to emphasize a matter of national importance. An 
Indian State is the best place for emphasizing the necessity of keeping alive the 
old system of Sanskrit education. Both Indian and European scholars from the 
Chair of the Oriental Conference and from other platforms have expressed the 
greatest concern at the decay of that system. In the passage of centuries, nay of 
millennia, the traditional Sanskrit learning persisted and survived in this country. 

There were giants in the Sanskrit College at Benares when 1 was at school and 
there was Pandit Gattulalji in Western India of whom I heard as a boy. They 
were representatives of the old learning and they were products and representatives 
of the old system. But at present, there is a visible decay. This decay is mostly 
due to lack of demand and patronage. The modern colleges in India where Sans- 
krit is taught through the English medium, do not produce the type of scholars 
who can hand down the true Sanskrit learning. The British Indian Government 
is doing a great deal to save the old method, but that is not sufficient. Other 
agencies as well must come to the rescue. And there can be no better agency than 
Hindu States. There are various means open to a Hindu State which are not 
available to a purely secular administration like that of British India, to encourage 
and patronize Pandits and Sastris trained in the traditional method. 

Wanted History from Indian Point of View 

Within the last few years the attention of Indian historians has been drawn 
towards composing text-books on individual provinces or dynasties. This scherao 
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such manuals are already in tbe fore— namely, the volumes on a j pntnn a _ toy 

lurisankara Hirachand Ojha, one of our Sectional Presidents the 

D. Banerii, the volumes by 


mahopadhaya Gaurisan 


volumes on Orissa and on Bengal by the late Mr. R. D. Baneni, “O vo u y 

Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar on Tamil India, the Kadnmba-Eula by Mr. M > 

the History of the Rnshtrakutas by Dr. Altekar— who leaves out oo aspect o 
from his survey, and the volumes of Vijaynnagar by the Rev. Father Hera , w 
has created around him a virtual school of historians for such studies. Y 
main task of writing a general and cultural, synthetic history of India of Min 
Period has remained unexecuted. As our last President, Dr. Him Lai , 

his Presidential Address— “There is a great desideratum which is now keen y 

felt,” that is, the absence of a general history “written from an Indian pointer 
view.” That every country should write its own history is a settled principle, we 
have reached a stage where spade-workers have gathered, and Btacked huge building 
material. Without architects and builders they are being neglected. The labour 
spent on them has to become productive. „ , , _ 

To begin Indian history at 600 B. C. is to -present a headless body. Imagine an 
nncient history of Egypt which begins with the Ptolemies and leaves out tno 
Pharaohs I According to Indian historians, they have recorded fully the Dynasty 
of Manu : 

“Ithevsha Kathinath Snmyag Manimvamso Maya tbava . . 

In view of the new vistas opening before our eyes in the Indus valley, in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere, we have to reconstruct our ancient chronology to see 
where the preceding civilisation ends and our own begins. We are extremely 
fortunate in having a written record of our own. 


The Material Available 


The Indian scholars, beginning with our doyen, Mr. C. V. Vaidya, whom I have 
consulted, are unanimous that an Indian history by Indinns should be undertaken. 
The only difficulty which they feel is over the question of finance. Personally, 
what I demand of you and what I aspire to secure is your desire, interest, and 
approval. The finances I hope to secure without troubling you as an institution. 
If England can find money for an Indian hiBtory, Indio should nnd rendily 
find money for an Indian history. Thanks to the text of Mnnjusri 
Mulnkalpn, made available by the Government of Travancoro, and thanks to the 
labours of Bhadanta Sankrityayana in correcting its text from the Tibetan transla- 
tion thereof, we have, in my opinion, no gapB left any more in our historical period 
down to the rise of the Pala Emperors (c. 750 A. D.) Time is in every way ripo 
for the anuBhthana. At this moment, we have present amongst us a group of 
workers who have 30 to 25 years’ intensive research work behind them. Mr. 0. V. 
Vaidya, Rai Bahadur Dr. Hira Lai, Dr. D. R, Bbandarknr, Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
Dr. Velvnlkar. Mra. G. H. Ojha, Dr. Coomaraswami, Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad 
Chandra, and others compose a group of elders whose services we must exploit, 
they being yet fortunately in the field of action. There is a brilliant group of 
younger men like Dr. Taraporewnlla, Dr. Sukhtankar, Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar, Mr. P. V. Kane, Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyn, Dr. Altekar, Mr. 
N. Mnjumdar, Dr, _ H. C. Rai Chaudhury, Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Dr. Suniti Oumar 
Chatterji, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Mr. Rnmchondra Dikshitar, Mr. Ramkrishna Kavi, 
Mr. Jaychandra Vidayalankara and others, who would be, I am sure, of assistance 
to the elder workers. Mr. Jaychandra Vidyalanbara has already by himself attemp- 
ted a comprehensive history in Hindi, and Drs. Majumdnr and Ray Chaudhury 
and others have already tackled various periods and points in detail. 

. k thought that this would be the most opportuue moment and place to press 
the cause of an Indian history by Indians on you to-day in the presence of His 
Highness the Gaekwnd, who is one of tho makers of modern India and who is in 
ms person the sovereign of the two sister communities of ancient times— ParBi and 
' -n 8 <i? 8 ,? . r . u ^ er ,°{ Dvarka. And to Dvarka we have always looked for 

Si!™ 1 ? T i e »T. ea ' 18a * ,0n 0 ! h .° i'lana of our past, we may ‘to-day put our heads 
o°f R S ka ndCt au £ ust an< * ln8 P> r * n g presence of Maharaja Srimanta Sayaji Rao 


On the conclusion 
the death of Messrs, 
passed nil standing. 


of the presidential address a 'condolence resolution mourning 
Modi and Sastri was moved from the chair and unanimously 



The ninth session of the All-India Educational Conference was held at Karachi 
on the 27th December 1933 under the presidency of Sir Boss Masicood , Vice- 
Chancellor of the Aligarh University, 

. Welcoming the delegates, Mr. Jamshed Mehta, chairman of the reception com- 
mittee^ stressed the necessity of inculcating into the younger generation a sense 
of leading clean life and a sense of fearlessness. 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his address, the President said 

An air of unreality is found in our universities as in our schools. They repre- 
sent nothing and reflect nothing— not even the culture of localities in which they 
nro situated. With the exception of three, they embody no ideals and, therefore, 
leave no impress on the lives of their pupils. They have remained impervious to 
the pulsating life that surrounds them and have for that reason contributed nothing 
of value towards the solution of many intricate problems with which our people 
are to-day faced. They remain hollow bodies of a foregn model and are themselves 
shyly conscious of this fact. Our young men regard them ns so many windows 
from where tickets are issued in the form of degrees which they imagine will 
enable them to start on their bread earning journey. 

Sir Ross Mnswood added : ‘In new India that is now slowly coming into being 
all this must be changed. Universities must be brought into close contact with 
the harsh realities of life and their present seclusion ended once for all. With 
their continued use of foreign language as the medium of instruction, our professors 
are unable to pass on to the large section of their fellow countrymen the benefit 
of their researches with the result that the rays of learning that occasionally ema- 
nate from our universities illumine distant lands but leave their own surroundings 
in utter darkness.’ 

Continuing, Sir Koss Maswood said that the time hnd now come when 'wo 
should make a minute survey of our educational needB nnd find out what changes 
we have to make in our present system so as to ensure a really great future for 
our land. An enquiry should be conducted by our own countrymen, for no one which 
is not of our land can understand those subtle differences of culture and sentiment 
which, though invisible, yet play an important part in the evolution of the people.’ 
Sir Koss MaBwood was strongly in favour of using the main vernaculars of India 
as the media of instruction provided that at the same time the study of English 
language was made compulsory. 

Dealing with the education of women Sir Koss Maswood said : ‘We are making 
the same mistake in the education of our girls which we are now trying so hard 
to remedy in the case of our boys. Let us avoid this wastage of _ energy and lay 
down a scheme of education for them which, whilst strengthening the social and 
economic life of our people, would also prove more soul-satisfying than that which 
we have hitherto followed so placidly. Denationalization in young men of the 
country is bad enough, but if it spreads to its young women it becomes a fatal 
disease. We can with advantage study the system of women’s education prevalent 
in Europe and Japan and evolve a system which, whilst representing a compromiso 
between the two views, would itself possess great elasticity and be capable of easy 
modification to suit the .varying needs of different groups.’ 

Sir Koss Maswood suggested the creation of a fund from which every year help 
should be given to teachers who desire to visit foreign countries with the object of 
improving knowledge of educational methods, if a sum of Rs. 0,000_ could be 
collected every year one teacher could easily spend 12 months outside India. 

Turning to vocational training -for such youngmen as are not likely to derive 
any real benefit from university education as it existed at present. Sir Koss 
Maswood said : ‘I do not think that in this we can do better than follow the 
example of Japan for we can with slight modifications here and there adopt bodily 
their system of technical education.’ 
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Replying to the civic address presented to him by the Karachi municipality, Sir 
Ross Masood complemented Karachi on its cleanliness and observed that the city 
was destined to play an important part in the future of India. 


Prof. Seshndri’a Address 


Addressing the Conference on education in India during 1933, Prof. A. 
Scshadri of Ajmer drew attention to the appalling figures relating to 
illiteracy published in the census report in 1933. Indians had to realize the 
seriousness of the situation ns less than 10 per cent, of the total population of 
India was literate and the advance in percentage of literacy had not kept pace even 
with the growth of population during the last decade. It was distressing to note 
that there were more illiterate people in India to-day than ten years ago. He wel- 
comed the proposed revival of the central advisory board of education at the 
headquarters of the Government of India and appointment of such a veteran 
educationist ns Sir George Anderson ns educational commissioner to guide its 
deliberations. Iu Mr. Seshadri’s opinion, education was too important an subject 
to be banded over absolutely to the provinces without any attempt at even co-ordina- 
tion nt the centre. 


Referring to educational development in the provinees he drew attention to the 
publication during the year of a report by the Punjab University Enquiry Committee 
of which ho was a member and briefly explained its recommendations. The Minister 
of Education in the United Provinces had done well in paying special attention 
during the year to the problems of female education and education of the depressed 
classes. The U. P. Government had made up its mind to tnke charge of women’s 
education from the local bodies. Passing on to Bihar and OriBsa the lecturer 
referred to the recent amendments in the Patna University Act which had removed 
various anomalies and made the measure more efficient. The Province of Bengal 
had worried itself with educational conditions in the province and had convened 
a special conference to make education more efficient and more suited to the needs 
of the province. An educational commission also was foreshadowed in the province. 
In Madras the Andhra University had opened a college of technology and the 
Madras Government hnd schemes for consolidation of primary education to make, 
the existing resources available for the highest efficiency. Bombay had bestowed 
consideration on the problem of new universities iu the province though it had 
negatived proposals for additional universities. Prof. Seshndri was of opinion that 
establishment of new universities at Poona and Karachi could not be delayed long. 
•ft 1 ? Bombay University had also started developments in technological education, 
Aided by the magnificent gift of Rs. 30 lakhs from the estate of the late Diwan 
Bahadur Lnkshminarayan, the isngpur University was also in a position to embark on 
important developments of technology and education. An interesting experiment of 
imparting instruction through the vernacular continued to expand at the Osmania 
Uirough'urd'u ^^ craJ!U ’ evcn BU bjects like medicine and engineering being tanght 

Concluding, Mr. Beshadri regretted that the present financial depression InTgcly 
contributed to the absence of educational development in British India and in tho 

riie next'nnnual'se^Bion'o^ th^Con'fercnce.^ ° f fiiTing 8 m0re tnc0Urnging rc P ort at 



His Excellency Sir F. Sylccs, addressing the Bombay University Convocation, 
at Bombay on the 15th. August 1933, observed 

Since I last had the privilege of addressing you in Convocation, the Bombay 
Presidency has been passing through an eventful and critical time. Political 
unrest and financial depression have imposed a heavy strain on our resources ; and 
both have made educational progress difficult. 

But I am happy to believe that better times are ahead of us. There are signs 
that trade is reviving ; and, in the political field, we hnve all been watching, with 
eager interest, the joint efforts of English and Indian statesmen to shape a constitu- 
tion which will mark a new era in India and which will shortly give to our own 
Presidency a large measure of self-government. And it is to this larger prospect, I 
feel, that we must now relate all our thought about education. A constitution, in 
itself, can do but little. It must have the right people to work it, and it must be 
worked in the right spirit ; and for the training up of the right people, filled with 
the right spirit, _ it is to our schools and colleges that wo must look. At a time 
like this education has to be more than academic. It must take as its chief aim 
what, both Aristotle and Cardinal Newman hnve declared to be its true work — and, 
that iB. the training up of good citizens, of young men and young women who will 
be useful servants of their country, ready to take the fullest advantage of the new 
opportunities that will bo opening out before them. 

Changes in Curricula 

It is with this need in my mind that I have watched with the great interest, 
the various changes that the University has been mnking, or proposing 
to make, in its curricula, in order to bring these into line with modern conditions. 
One of the most important of these changes, and ono which has ray 
sympathetic interest, is the endeavour to give a more prominent place to modern 
Indian languages. This is a subject which has been constantly engaging the 
attention of the University ; and there can be nothing but praise for the 
effects of those who are niraing at the enrichment and development of such 
languages. It iB a cause, moreover, in which the Government have shown an active 
concern, for it is now more than ten years since they approached (he. University on 
the subject of developing the vernaculars by adopting them as a medium of instruc- 
tion in secondary schools — the idea being that teaching could best be given in the 
tongues which the pupils know best. It was thought, too, that the adoption of tho 
vernaculars ns the medium of instruction would give an impetus to the publication 
of vernacular boobs on modern subjects. But, unfortunately, the question has turned 
out to be more complicated than was then thought. There are, first of all, administra- 
tive difficulties ; and secondly, there is a danger of deterioration in the standard of 
English attained by boys completing the High School course, and indeed the further 
danger that, in the enthusiasm for the development of the mother-tongues, English 
might bo relegated to the back-ground. This, I feel, would be a grave mistake. 
A knowledge or English— and I would add, of French and German also — is com- 
ing to be more and more indispensable to the student who wishes to keep himself 
abrest of contemporary thought and progress in any subject, be it Sanskrit or Science, 
History or Economics. And there is a further claim that English has upon 
us, and one which is of tho utmost importance at a time like this, It is a great 
unifying influence in a land whose future depends on unification.. It is tho 
lingua franca, not only of educated India, but of the great comity of nations, which ' 
we know as the British Empire, and of a large part of the rest of tho world ns 
well. If India is to take her rightful place among the nations, the retention of 
English is indispensable. 

Much has been made of the strain imposed upon the boy or girl by having to 
master two languages. The problem., I admit, is a difficult one ; but it is by no 
means confined to India, We have it in countries like Canada and South Africa 
where it has not proved an insuperable obstacle ; and I hope that, here also some 
satisfactory solution may be found. 1 am confident that the University will orientate 
its policy so as to reconcile ‘the claims of English and the vernaculars in the field 
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of education and gradually to bring tho living languages of our Presidency into a 
position worthy of the great and progressive races by whom they are used. 

Department of Technology 


And now let me pass on to another sign of the progressive activity of our Uni- 
versity. I refer to the plan — to me, full of high possibilities, and already taken up 
by you with enthusiasm — for the founding of a department of Technology. Such a 
department, I feel, to be absolutely essential in view of the times_ in which_ we are 
living. A mechanical age undoubtedly brings its problems with it ; but it brings 
also enormous advantages ; and I am one of those who hold strongly that the 
advantages greatly preponderate. When we consider what science has done for 
mankind — how it has prolonged life, alleviated suffering and opened out immenso 
viBtas of new knowledge— I do not think that wo can agree with that school of 
thought which, seeing only the problem, would have us discard the machine alto- 
gether and go back to simpler and more primitive modes of life. To take only one 
solitary instance. Think how the motor car and the aeroplane have tended to 
annihilate boundaries and to bring distant places into contact with each other. There 
are those (and I am personally one of them) who see in this shortening of dis- 
tances the truo foundation of a future international understanding. 

For, consider this country of India. Tho development of the aeroplane has, 
almost from its inception, been one of my particular interests ; and so I have 
watched with great satisfaction the keenness with which young India hns taken to 
flying. A particularly striking demonstration of this keenness which I am sure 
you must all have admired as much as I do has been given by Mr. Engineer who 
has just gained the sword of honour at Cranwell. I look forward therefore to a 
time when India will be covered with a net-work of aerodromes and flying will 
have become a national habit, because I am convinced that Buch a development of 
flying will knit all parts of the country closer together and will at the same time 
knit India more closely to tho West. And with such closer intercourse I am cer- 
tain that many misunderstandings, which are now a cause of .friction, will dis- 
appear. Misunderstandings are largely due to ignorance ; and nothing dispels igno- 
rance more than actual contact ; and it is thiB contact which tho annihilation of 
distance brings about. 

A few mouths ago it was my privilege to take part in one of tho most signal 
demonstrations of scientific progress in this country — the opening of telephone 
communication between England and India. 

In another direction we must all have noticed the educative and socinl influence 


of cheap motor transport on Indian village life. Villagers, whose fathers never left 
their native fields except to go on an occasional pilgrimage, now think nothing of 
visiting the neighbouring towns on every market day. This is already revolutionising 
rural life, and the masses are being brought into contact with the general move- 
ments of the day, to an extent undreamed of ten years ago. 

It is my earnest hope that your new University schools of technology will turn 
out a body of young men eager to develop the vast natural resources of the 
country, her great forests, her stores of minerals, her almost unlimited water- 
power. If the University of Bombay can assist by training the future generation 
along these lines, she will indeed be carrying into practice Cardinal Newman’s 
'deal of a University as place for training "good members of society”, though in~ 
a different sense, perhaps to that which he contemplated. And we shall, I hope, 
hear less of tho unemployed and unemployable graduate on the one hand, and of 
the poverty-stricken peasantry on tho other. My vision is, in a word, not one of 
idyllic, dreaming India, isolated from the rest of the world and plunged in thought 
and contemplation of the past, with no industry but the hand-loom and spinning- 
wneei, but a hive of busy, contented workers— a rich and prosperous country, ablo 
to take her rightful place among the great nations of to-day. 


Vocational Training 

venr ?w\7„ 0ur a ^ tc “ tio , n the beginning of these remarks to the fact that the 
vcntrd f 4 nr^ pnSa ? d r ha8 h? 0 , 1 ? a chequered one and financial stringency has pre- 
havc done n T? 1 from m , d , ln K cducntl0n ns liberally as we should have liked to 
close down im/T” college wo are, with great reluctance, being compelled to 

another one’ has n, oto . i ta , ni nc ' ! Arts P 0 ' le S° A as been opened in Poona, and 
e has been started at Belgaum, and while wo are all anxious to see thi 
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diffusion of liberal education in this Presidency, I think we should pause and con- 
sider clearly what is to be our policy in regard to this matter of affiliating new 
Arts Colleges in the future. The laws of supply and demand arc inexorable, and 
the capacity of the country for the absorption of graduates is limited. It should 
be carefully considered, both by the donors of funds for this purpose and by the 
University itself, whether the time and energy thus expended might not be better 
aud more wisely devoted to vocational training. In a conservative country like 
India, old traditions die hard. There is still, I fear, in some quarters,, a lingering 
prejudice against occupations which are considered beneath the dignity of an 
educated man, and a tendency to play for safety, by trying to secure at all costs 
employment under Government. A very exaggerated value is often attached to tho 
mere possession of a degree. It is, surely, the duty of the University to lead pub- 
lic opinion in these matters. The wastage in the present University course is 
phenomenal, and only a minute proportion of those who enter College ever obtain 
a degree ; still smaller is the number of degree-holders who obtain suitable employ- 
ment. The provision of vocational training appears to me to be one of the proper 
methods of solving this problem. " 


The Patna University Convocation 

The annual Convocation of the Patna University was held on the 25th. November 
1933 in the Wheeler Senate Hall, Patna, His Excellency the Chancellor presiding. 
After the Vice-Chancellor, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Khaja Mohammad Noor had 
reviewed the affairs of tho University, Dr. R. P. Pranjapya delivered the Convocation 
Address. The following is the text of the addreBs 

I am greatly obliged to your Excellency for the honour you have done me in 
inviting me to address the Convocation of the Patna University to-day, and I 
readily accepted the honour though it is difficult to say anything fresh on such an 
occasion, and it is a great pleasure to have such opportunities of Intercourse with 
sister universities in India. I cannot claim any special acquaintance with tho 
affairs of your university or your province, and 1 have visited this famous and 
ancient city only once when eight years ago as a member of the Indian Taxation 
Inquiry Committee I had the privilege of meeting your Vice-Chancellor and tho 
then members of the Government. But the whole world knows your province ns 
the original homo of Buddhism and Jninism, and Pataliputra, Kajgir, Nalanda, 
Gaya, and Puri are revered by all either as famous memorials of antiquity or as 
important places of pilgrimage. Bihar, as comprising the old kingdom of Mngadha, 
can claim as its very own the celebrated emperor-saint Asoka whose famous edicts 
can still be seen scattered over India even as far west as Kathiawar. In moro 
recent times it had great importance in. the expansion of the Moghul Empire and 
in the early rise of the British dominion in India ; and at the present day it con- 
tains the sceno of the greatest Indian industrial undertaking in the form of tho 
Tata Iron and Steel works at Jamshedpur, where the great Parsi pioneer saw tho 
opportunity of using the unrivalled mineral resources of our province for tho 
building up of a vital national industry. 

Glories of Nalanda 

An outsider speaking before the Patna University can hardly fail to be reminded 
of the glories of the ancient monastic University of Nalanda which is said to bavo 
sheltered at a time ten thousand pupils who were being trained as religious and 
moral teachers for all parts of India. The zeal that drew these young men to 
Nalanda in those days when travelling was so difficult can certainly be imitated in 
these days even though the subjects of study may have changed a great deal ; 
and the munificence, both on the part of the rulers and the wealthy class, which 
made it possiblo for this large number to be fed, housed and taught, apparently 
without the payment of any fees, deserves to be emulated, though it can hardly bo 
equalled oven by a Carnegie or^a Eockfeller, One may be permitted to hope that 
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Patna University will, at no distant date, rival this ancient seat^ of learn’ g 

attract students from all parts of the world as Nalanda is said to nave aone 

indeed the organisation of the apart 

mere examining body mtStrncC tS'nie 

isThe^eutivVand academic head of a university than ajook a^the 

upon to consider almost every day and with which you ot the Pat™ ^ University 
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terms? Were any fees charged for tuition, board and 7 -rr^? di(1 t i ic 

Sven V Did the students take an absorbing interest in the politics of those i days ? 
Had thev any organized sports or other means of physical training ? Were the e 
anv communal difficulties between the Brahmans, the Buddhists and the Jains ? 
Or again what was the financial position of the Nalanda University? How was 
its expenditure met and who managed the landed property which belonged to it 
in the^ surrounding villages? Were there any bodies like the Benate or the syndi- 
cate managing its affairs ? Were any elections held for any of these bodies with 
the inevitable canvassing attending them and wore suits filed in the courts in 
connection with them ? And finally, what interest me most nt this moment, was 
the Kula-pati— or tho Vice-Chancellor— of another university asked to give a con- 
vocation address to the outgoing graduates ? To all these'and other questions, JL 

am afraid it is not now possible to find detailed answers and we can only araw 
upon our imagination and on little scraps of knowledge in the possession of banB- 
krit and Prakit scholars if we desire to reconstruct in our mind the organisation 
of a university two thousand years ago. 


Unitary Universities 


Your university is a recent creation ar.d hns yet to build up its traditions. 
For the old traditions of Nnlanda are well nigh forgotten and in any case would 
not fit into the actual circumstances of the twentieth century. You may have to 
face some radical change when Orissa is made into a separate province, for it will 
then surely soon have a university of its own with the college at Cuttack as its 
nucleus. In that case, if you think it desirable, you will have a good opportunity 
of transforming your university into a residential and teaching university of the 
type of tho recently created Indian universities without giving rise to too many local 
jealousies and heartburnings. Hence a few words on this subject may not bo 
inappropriate. When about 1858 tho first universities in India were established, 
they were formed on the model of the old London University as merely examining 
bodies exercising a certain amount of control on the affiliated colleges but working 
chiefly on their power to regulate curricula and conduct examinations. In those 
early days this was a necessary piece of worn as it was imperative to have a 
wide extension of western education in the first place. That work is now, 
if not completed, at least fairly done ; London University has itself changed its 
character a great deal and is at present engaged in building for itself an adequato 
home for all its activities ; and Indian Universities should now aspire to take their 
place among the universities of the world not only by continuing their work of 
dissemination of knowledge already in existence by making their own contribution 
to the store of world’s knowledge. For this purpose it is necessary to utilize all 
our resources in the best and most economical way and a system in which colleges 
giving higher education are scattered all over the province is surely unsuitable. 
A concentration of teaching ability in one, and later on, in two or more centres, 
is obviously called for A single college in one centre cannot afford to have a group 
i,- 10 ? 0 • ? ln ono Bub i° ct a,1< I the tenchcrs lose tho great advantage of contact with 
allied spirits and tend to become mechanical lecturers without being brought into 
touch with the most recent developments and having no opportunity of receiving 
help, comment or criticism from their equals. Moreover, tho work of research in 
these days is impossible without good library with up-to-date periodicals and books 
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and the resources of one college are not able to secure this advantage to its 
teachers. In this general statement I do not desire to ignore the good research 
work done_ by several teachers even under difficult conditions but from the national 
point of view we must not make their work harder than need be. To my mind, 
therefore, the future Indian university is bound to be of the unitary type. It is 
not likely that any universities in India can arise which are of the type of Oxford 
or Cambridge which are sui generis in the world, and the type we should aim at 
is that of the provincial universities of England or the universities on the Conti- 
nent and America. The many well-equipped educational institutions in Patna can 
all bo put under the control of the university and be made its various branches ; 
but for turning out better and more extensive work larger resources will have to 
be placed at its disposal both by Government and by the wealthy public-spirited 
people of the province. The intellectual needs of other centres in the province 
should be met by some arrangement by which during vacations or holidays short 
intensive courses of a popular character are given by university teachers specially 
deputed to those centres. But wo must not give way to the intelligible but 
unpratical desire of various localities to have some collegiate institutions of their 
own. Such a course of action will waste the limited resources available for high 
education and will also tend to lower intellectual standards. 

Mainspring of culture 

The work of securing adequate resources for higher education and research will 
be none too easy in the coming days. Under a democratic system the average legis- 
lator is apt to look askance at such expenditure and is prone to press the claims of 
primary education against those of higher education and research. I shall be the 
last person to say a word against the extension, by compulsory methods if necessary, 
of primary education but it is a mistake to starve the universities for helping pri- 
mary education. If the mainspring of intellectual culture in the form of the univer- 
sity is damned, the effect will be seen at no distant date on the efficiency of all other 
kinds of education also. Our provincial governments of the future will have to. 
make largely increased provision for education in all its branches. I here only wish' 
to sound a note of warning against the opinion that there is a necessary antagonism 
between these different branches when all are equally important and to urge that 
the starving of one branch will inevitably lead to the crippling of the others. 

Those who are opposed to the spending of too much on higher education and 
research not only base their case on the more urgent need of primary education, a 
point to which 1 have briefly referred above, but also on the increase of unemploy- 
ment among the educated classes. They contend that there is no object in further 
encouraging higher education if the only result is to add to the ranks of the great 
unemployed. It is of course the duty of Government and the leaders of the public 
to take measures to combat this unemployment, but it is taking a wrong view of 
higher education to suppose that it is intended only to make the educated men 
directly self-supporting. This idea has come to us from the early days of English 
education in India when Government required Indians with a knowledge of English 
to occupy the various posts in its service for which it was not possible to get recru- 
its from England. When such men were few they easily got well-paid jobs, and 
the impression that a degree should procure a man a good post immediately has not 
yet died out, and one reason is that English education is now for the first time 
spreading among certain classes and strata of society which fondly believe that they 
will be favoured by the same good luck that was the fortunate lot of those who 
went in for English education 60 years ago. 

Training in Leadership 

The cause for higher education rests on the fact that it makes men and women - 
better fitted for any role that they have to play, that it makes better men and 
better women who are able to act as leaders of the people about them and that in 
these days it is impossible for a country to attain its proper rank among the 
nations of the world unless there is a certain proportion among its people who have 
a well developed intellect, who can take wide views on affairs and whose horizon 
is not limited to their immediate surroundings. It has been found that even in 
distributive trades a well trained graduate with a good general education soon out- 
strips in efficiency a man who ha3 been apprenticed to his .particular job from his 
early years. And graduates must get rid of tho idea that they are fit for occupying 

5G 
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any post without some special training. -- - . , m h( , 

every cause, though for well-educated people its period v?ill he nmeh eko • 
extent of their rise will depend upon their own effort but they must not grudgo 
this period of apprenticeship. Just as the human embryo has to pass, though very 
rapidly, through the stages of an invertebrate, a fish ana other animals before being 
born to the dignity of man, so also must the graduates pass through all the stages 
from the very lowest before he can hope to rise to the heights of which he snouia 
bo capable. If he is unable or unwilling to pass through these necessary stages, 
he cannot blame his education for his want of success. I have in my mina tne 
cases of some of my pupils whom I was able to recommend to some mi downers. 
Some of them disliked the early stages where they had to take their coats on ana 
work with soiled bands like a manual labourer. They gave up m the very beginning 
after a few days and are to-day probably _ among the unemployed graduates or at 
best low-paid school teachers against their will. Some others, on the oner hand, stuck 
to their job and have risen fairly high in their line. The_ force of circumstances is 
leading to the gradual abandonment of the idea that certain classes are only meant 
for intellectual or clerical work and the manual or mechanical work is something 
of a degrading nature. In these democratic days all must have equal opportunities. 
All work must be regarded as honourable and noble, and the only thing that is 
dishonourable or ignoble is selfishness and disregard for the rights of our fellowmen. 
To encourage this habit of mind nothing is better than early manual training and 
later on some scientific education in tho laboratory and the workshop. And it is 
a very encouraging sign of the times that the number of those that go in for tho 
B. Sc. and other scientific courses is rapidly increasing all over India. 

Black-coatep Vaetets 

We cannot, however, overlook the problem of unemployment of the educated 
classes. If the only occupations that these will care to follow are of the black- 
coated variety, requiring residence in towns with all their modern amenities, I am , 
afraid that the problem cau never be solved. In some professions like medicine wo 
can see tho simultaneous existence of crowding in towns and absolute scarcity in 
rural areas. Every qualified medical man aspires to build up a practice in 
the bigger centres and many of them fail to make even a decent living. If only 
some of these men can be induced to settle down in areaB, they will do mOBt 
beneficent work for people who are left to the ministrations of quacks and charlatans 
or go altogether without help of any kind and they will earn a respectable living, 
considering tho cheapness of life in villages, provided they do not pitch the standard 
too high. If in a thickly populated province like yours the ideal to be achieved is 
to have at least one qualified practitioner for every nrca of 25 square miles contain- 
ing a population of about four ot five thousand, there will be a vast field for tho 
useful employment of medical men. For some time it would be necessary to giro 
to each such practitioner a small subsidy of, say Rs. 25 per month, and no would 
naturally get all tho fees he receives in his practice. The only undertaking 
required from him is that he will settle down in that area and be available to the 
peoplo and will also do some small amount of public work in tho nature of supervision 
of rural sanitation. 

Other educated men with no specialist qualifications like medicine have also a 
great field of work in villages if they have the necessary public spirit and receive 
some special training for village work. The spread of co-operation in all its forms 
is made difficult by want of properly trained organisers. Village uplift movements 
like those _ organised by Mr. Brayne in the Pnnjafa and Mr. JDeVndbar and his 
colleagues m Bombay, and so eloquently advocated in recent days by tho Governor 
ot Bombay, call insistently for workers. It is a pity to see so much available man 
power lying nnuBed when so much work is to be done. Tho workers can only get 
n living wage but that is better than eating their beads off in idleness and mental, 
pnysical and often even physical starvation. Then, again, there are a certain num- 
.? ur educated men who have fair landed estates of their own but are content 
tn hn ? ut - a i j? ro .j themselves seeking employment elsewhere. If such ccaso 
themselves tw Ior ? s ll ,l° 0n ft*, Iand cultivating at least a part of it 

Im nf Till naturally be the real leaders of tho people and we shall bear 
Boendintr tw £Li cla < '- m,n ? ? pecia! .P° ,lticaI privileges as soi distant leaders while 

4ith land w !n«?ta V?uV n J U ^ r Tl n t0 ]? n8 ^ cven abroad, their only concern 
he k to get their rents duly collected. The growing migration of edu- 
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cat cci persons to towns is an evil recognized nil nvnr #i. n „ rt u . . ... 

SMSrSK^ASVSSS Wtt,? 118 pe0i> ' 8 -"■* '™<* 

u c ,svjt i,p jsss 

factory, they aro making a grievous mistake. Work there would be of a° different 

But thera d B r hnnH eS h an amoaat of tact sympathy and consideration for others. 
But there should be no appearance of dictation. The villagers even though un- 

fhP C r» te i d ’ aT - 6 • lntelilg0, i t eD0Ugh ,0 wei « h the Quality of a man and to dfstmgjish 
( “‘ ,® I ?. nnry . f f° m a m e/e careerist. While a gradual nttcmpt should bo 
made to teach them better ways of living, a sense of the practically possible must 
bo always present in the mind. New methods of cultivation and improved marketing, 
and better ideas of social life should only be gradually introduced, ns the peoplo 
are naturally conservative. Above all a village worker must keep clear of factions 
among the villagers and should acquire the cionfidence of all. It wonld bo better 
not to engage in any money-lending transactions on one’s own account, but every 
attempt should be made to push on the co-operative movement on right lines. I 
have sometimes seen educated men'who have settled in villages showing characteristics 
which I have here deprecated and their presence in the village iB worse than useless, 
and they aro found only using their education and intelligence in fostering litiga- 
tion and trying to feather their own nest. The satisfaction that the village worker 
can expect should come from a consciousness of useful work well done. The diffi- 
culties of village life are in these days not so great as they were some years ago. 
The increase in motor traffic has brought villages nearer urban centres and one 
need not feel so lonely there if one makes work there his object in life. The in- 
creased circulation of newspapers, the constitutional progress in the political field 
and local self-government are also gradually bringing villagers to a higher level. 

I. have great hopes that an early extension of broad-casting with programmes Buited 
to the capacities of the villagers and given in the vernaculars will be taken in hand 
by Government and semi-Government agencies and this will help the cause of 
village uplift. What is required is the proper missionary spirit and I am sure 
that youthful enthusiasm will lead at least some of you educated young men to 
take up this work than which there is nothing moro important from tho point of 
view of all round national advance. 

Western Education not a Mistake 

With the vast extent of middle class unemployment facing us tho question is 
often asked : Is there anything wrong with our system of higher education ? I do 
not belong to tho class of those who feel that the introduction of western educa- 
tion in India has been all n mistake. On the other hand, I feel that our advanco 
as a nation is bound up with our fully imbibing the spirit of modern civilization, 
and that our rising feeling of nationalism is a direct consequence of our knowledge 
of western literature, history, arts, science, industry and philosophy. But we must 
take care that we accept only the best part of western culture and that we do not 
feel satisfied with the mere outer shell. There is unfortunately too great a tendency 
to bo content with only the acquisition of a degree somehow or other and an in- 
ability to realise that tho degree is only the beginning of more extensive education 
in the University of life. Even ns regards degrees and examinations there is in 
mnnv places— I do not say in tho University of Patna- a desire to make tho attain- 
ment of a degree too easy thus lowering the value of the degree itself. It is worth 
Sub consideration whether nil those who join a university are really capable of 
profiting by the education that is given there and whether the success of a 
Civersity should not bo judged more by the quality than tho number 
nf the graduates that it turns out. The /graduates that tho country 
wants aro men who have learnt tho art of using their rational faculties, 
who know how to acquire knowledge from books, who thoroughly grasp 
the fundamental principles of the subjects they study and who, if they are students 
n sdcacc reali e the importance of the methods of scientific investigation and are 
firm?v convinced that correct results are only to.be obtained by means, of suitable 
experiment* an d observation and that a mind invariably open to receive new meas 
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and revise the old ones is the essential characteristic of the scientist. The graduate 
TChom the country can \roll do without and whoso education has entailed a mere 
waste of money and energy is one that haB.only aspired to obtain his degree ny 
simply cramming the notes dictated by his teachers, who has not even read too 
books prescribed for his study by the University, to whom the use of reference 
books is quite unfamiliar, who does not love books and cannot make uso ot a 
library ana to whom education means simply an intensive exercise of his memory. 
If anywhere the extension of higher education has only led to an increase in the 
number of this latter class of graduates, then it is time to consider some means 
of improving them or even of closing the doors of the University against them. 

Task before Young Men 

Graduates of the Patna University — 1 congratulate you nil on the completion 
of tho important chapter in the history of yonr life and I add my special felicita- 
tions to those to whom your Chancellor has awarded medals and prizes or who 
otherwise distinguished themselves in their academical career. • Ab I have said 
before it would be a mistake to think that your education has now been completed. 
It has only attained one stage but it must continue throughout your life. Your 
alwia mater will always watch how you conduct yourself in future and will feel 
pride at any distinctions you attain or any sterling service to render to your 
province, your country or tho whole human race. It is not, however, possible for 
everybody to play a prominent role on the world’s stage; but tho way in which 
you carry out the responsibilities, great or small, in your own sphere, tho conside- 
ration you show to others perhaps not so fortunate as yourself, tho regard you 
entertain for truth, justice and fair dealing in the affairs of life, form the real 
testB by which you and your education will be judged. 

India is not now a country which can retire into its shell nnd have nothing 
to do with the world outside. Whether we will or no, we form an important part 
in the great community of nations and we are influenced by what goes on elBewhero 
just as we exert our own influence on others. There can be no more fallacious 
saying than that of the poet ; 

'East is East, and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet’ 

East is meeting West and West is meeting East nnd the contact is ever growing 
more and more intimate. India will never more let the legions thunder past and. 
go to sleep again. But if our country is to keep awake, we must rouse ourselves 
from the sleep which is but another name for our fond hugging of the dead past. 
We havo to live in tho present and prepare for the future and in this preparation 
you have to take our own important part. Learn to form your own independent 
judgment and do not be carried away by slogans and catchwords ; keep an open 
mind ever ready to ebango your opinion on due cause shown. Though for the 
moment the liberty of thought and action appears to be endangered and even on 
the point of disappearance in many countries and dictators nre rising up every- 
where, have firm faith that the world will soon return disgusted to the well-tried 
paths of sanity and freedom that the democracy will once more come into its owd, 
that the humanity will _ again _ enter ou its career of ordered progress in all fields 
and that our country is destined to play a great part in tniB gloriouB work of 
restoring the efficacy of those noble principles which have served well so far nnd 
Will serve better in future. 



The Benares Hindu University Convocation 


The sixteenth Convocation of the Benares Hindu University was held on the 1 lib, 
December 1933 in the spacious grounds of the Amphitheatre, specially decorate a lor 
the occasion. More than fifteen thousand people attended the function. Ihreo tnousa a 
five hundred students, representing different provinces, gave a tremendoii o^_ ^ 
to the distinguished guests. “Loud speakers” had been installed. The Un ivei rsi^y 
training corps and the volunteers presented a guard-of-honour to His H g • 
Maharaja Saheb of Benares and to the Vice-Chancellor. The graduates P™ c ™ 
was a picturesque one. The procession entered the Convocation P»”da . • • ■ • 

The proceedings began with the recital of a Sanskrit prayer. Afterwa 

yaji addressed the gathering in Hindi. referred to his 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in presenting Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, refe 

pre-eminence as a thinker, scholar and statesman. _ . ^resented Sir 

Prof. Krishna Kumar Mathur, Dean of the Faculty of Science; 

Jagadish Chandra Bose and Sir Prafulla Chandra Boy. The Vice-CbancelW 
conferring the honorary degress on the three distinguished University, to Sir 

Bir Sivaswami Aiyars valuable services to the ^ devot ion to the 

Jagadish Bose’s eminence and scholarship and to Sir I rofulla xt y 
Motherland and Science. 

Conferment of Hony. Degrees 

t, •sntw- s*wt h =“« f W=sa 
rfe aaftja-te vs « - ssaft 

fA'i-ll. bf ”»»8. ™ M 

tbo Pro -Chancel lor, 

n few word . Vice-Chancellor’s Kemarkb . .. . . 

The Vice-Chancellor, the venerable p ™ dl ^ ^®^Se ev^nf^n th<T history of the 
that this year’s convocation was the most “ c of ° Viswanath and hoped that 

» of’ lnd> 0 . 

Acbarya Roy’s Convocation Address ^ nddrcS5 

Acharva Sir Prafulla Chandra Boy in the course of » » niverB ity education 
said • ‘1 am not out to preach a )e~d agaiMt Address. n 

iSilSIiffi 
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of novels nnd story-writer, Grish Chandra Ghose, the foremost of our dramatists, 
never crossed the tbresh-hola of the university. I may also add tho names of -Ber- 
nard Shaw, H. G. Weils nnd the Nobel Prize winner of the. present year, namely 
Ivan Ailes Bunin, all of whom were self-educated. Then, again, the great rulers and 
statesmen of Europe who hold the destiny of the world in the hollow of their palm 
— Ramsay Macdonald, Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin have also been innocent ot 
college education. Nor need I mention the names of Abraham Lincoln and others 
who oorn in the log cabin in the back-woods of America, rose to be the proud 
occupants of the White House. In the second labour Ministry most of the Ministers 
began as day labourers who in the evenings by self-tuitions gathered learning. 

Every one will admit that with an improved and broadened form of secondary 
education, the functions of tho universities will be stripped of many of their unnec- 
essary appendages, making thus for real progress. The mechanical portion or 
training, which ought really to be finished in. the school Bta.ge, but 

which unfortunately is carried on to the university forms, will then 

greatly disappear and make these universities real centres of learning and culture. 
The present university system is as yet so full of routine details that its functions 
is not very far removed from that of Secondary school. No doubt the lecture sys- 
tem gives an appearance of work, but if the student is himself willing to utilise his 
time, he would in most cases find that ho goes through moro work by absenting 
himself from these compulsory lectures. Just consider tho opposite Bystom where tho 
student is only given the names of soma books nnd some questions on the problems 
dealt therein. He reads them, digests them and develops his own answers to the 
questions by a process of thinking which is his own, and then in tho college Scmincr 
discusses them from bis own point of view with his colleagues and professors, 
preferably in limited groups. I am sure, under these circumstances,! his powers of 
analysis as well as synthesis will be better developed and hiB efforts will soon 
enable him to cure out his own intellectual empire. 

I have been called upon, at a very short notice, to deliver tho convoca- 
tion address. I am afraid, howerer, I shall scarcely bo able to deal adequate- 
ly with the subject which I have chosen for our discourse, namely tho true fun- 
ction of a University as also the imperative need for adopting tho vcrnncnlar ns tho 
medium of instruction. 


The first educational institution established in India by the British Government 
was the Calcutta Muhammadan College or Madrassa founded in 1780, at the request 
o£ several Muhammadans of distinction, by Warren Hastings. ... 

Tho nest attempt on the part of the British Government was initiated m 1791 
by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Resident of Benares who founded tho Benares Sanskrit 
College as a means of employing beneficially for tho country some part of tho 
surplus revenue over the estimated receipts. Tho College was designed to cultivate 


College as a means of employing beneficially for tho country sorao part of tho 
surplus revenue over the estimated receipts. Tho College was designed to cultivate 
the “laws, literature and religion of the Hindus” i. e., to accomplish the samo pur- 
pose for tho Hindus as the Madrassa for the Muhammadans, and specially to supply 
qualified Hindu assistants to European judges. 

Tho next important step is the establishment of tbo Collcgo of Fort William, 
whoso prof, of Bengali, Wm. Carey, was the founder of a school of Bengali 
writers. It was formally opened on August 18, by a Minute in Council in which the 
Governor-General detailed at length tho reasons for starting such an institution. . 

The Minute then declares that “A Collcgo is hereby founded at Fort William 
in Bengal for tho better instruction of tho Junior Civil Servants of tho Company.” 

Tho Marquis of Wellesley, impressed with the “sloth, indolence, low debauchery 
and vulgarity," which too often grew upon the younger servants of tho Company, 
decided that they should have n proper education in Calcutta. 

After the battle of Plassey nnd during the next thirty years tho darkest period 
of Anglo-Indian history— tho Company's servants seem to hnvo felt n constant 
apprehension of losing all tho fruits of the victory as suddenly ns they wero 

J ^ l < t . ' _ _ ; _ _ i 


the time, H is enough to mention that in 1§03 one of tho most intelligent officers 
in the Company b service, then resident at a Native Court, deemed it to bo “mad- 
ness to attempt the conversion of tho natives of India, or to give them any more 
Jeaa in g or any other description of learning than vrhat they then possessed. “Tho 
Jciinaus, he said, had as good a system of faith and of morals as most people” ; 

fegard to the Mussalmans, “It is quite sufficient if wo endeavour to con- 
ciliate their confidence and to mitigate their vindictive spirit.” 
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rniS^IO mrrt h ° w u 0vcr ’ pre Y ai ' ed V " A Bnra of not less than one lakh of 
A t r n 1 eac ^ year shall bo set apart nnd applied to tho re rival and 
l m5 r £T5 , ?u D ** °/ ,l j era ! ure an ,d encouragement of the learned natives of India, 
ana tor the introduction and promotion of knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories of India.” 

i j 1813, to tho causes above stated, the Indian Government seems to 

nave hact no settled policy or even intention on the subject of education, but several 
disjoined efiorts are worth recording. In 1814, a High School was established by 
a missionary Mr. Robert May, at Cfiinsurah. nnd some smaller schools were affilia- 
ted to it. lots school was conducted with such success that, in 1810, a Govern- 
ment grant of Rs. 000 per month (afterwards augmented to Rs. 800) was sanctioned 
for them. 

. l n fhe same year (1814), the Benares Charity School was founded from tho 
interest of Rs. 20,000 deposited by Jai Narain Ghosal, an inhabitant of Benares, 
with an additional grant of Rs. 252 monthly from Government. In this school, 
English, Persian, , Hindustani, and Bengali were taught with reading and writing, 
grammar and arithmetic together with the Government regulations, general history, 
geography and astronomy (Howell). 

As no account of English education in India can be complete without a history 
of Jay Narayan’s, I make no apology for inserting it here. It is culled from n 
brief ^report kindly furnished by Principal P. Russell who very properly observes 
that ‘his High School might claim to be the oldest English teaching school in the 
whole of Nothern India”. Its origin read like a 'romance when it is borne in mind 
that its founder was an orthodox Hindu nnd that he anticipated even the precursors 
of western education liko Rammohan Roy. 

Maharaja Jay Narayan Ghosal, of a well-known Bengali family, left hiB homo in 
Calcutta towards the close of the eighteenth century, m bad health and came liko 
a pious Hindu, to Benares to die. 

This was in 1814 ; and during the font- snccceding years Jay Narain was in 
consultation with Daniel Corrio as to how to place tho school on permanent nnd 
proper foundation. 

Lord Moira’s minute of 1815 was followed by the establishment of the Vidynlaya 
or Anglo-Indian College In Calcutta. 

The foundation of this Collge marks an important era in the history of educa- 
tion in India as the first spontaneous desire manifested by tho nntives of tho 
country lor instruction in English and the literature of Europe. This was the first 
blow to Oriental literature and science heretofore exclusively cultivated in the 
Colleges. The new institution was started at a meeting of many of the leading 
Natives of Calcutta at the house of the Chief Justice, Sir Hyde East, who fins left 
an interesting account of the origin of tho project nnd of the original rules drawn 
up for its management. The further peculiarity of the College was its being designed 
“primarily for tho sons of respectable Hindus,” and entirely under Native superin- 
tendents — the funds amounting to nearly a lakh of rupees being voluntary contribu- 
tions by the projectors of the scheme. „ . „ 

“English education was in a manner forced upon the British Government ; 
says Alex Duff. “It did not itself spontaneously originate it. Thera were two 
persons who had to do with it.— one was Mr. David Haro and tho other was an 

Indian, Rammohun Roy”. . . , , _ , j l j > i 

It rcflectB no small credit on the Hindus, that long before England had learned, 
to do anything of tho kind, they themselves had founded a college at Calcutta bv 
their own voluntary contributions, for tho instructions of their youth in English 
literature and science. 

Macaulay’s Famous Minute of 1835 

This stage of the controversy has a peculiar interest, not only ns a turning point 
in the histroy of education in India, but because of tho part taken in it by 
Macaulay then on tho Committee, and at the same time the Legislative Member of 
the Supreme Council. In the latter capacity Macaulay wrote * “piyinp 

fullv to arguments political and educational, advanced by the Orientalists. He 
declared • “The Government was not bound by the Act of 1813 to any particular 
kfnd of teaching, or fettered by any pledge expressed or implied, but was at liberty 
to emnlov fts funds as it thought best, and that the bat way of employing them 
was in teaching what was best worth knowing. English was better worth knowing 
than Sanskrit and Arabic. The Natives themselves have found this out. They 
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would pay to leam English but they required to be taught Sanskrit and Arabic and 
then thought themselves entitled to compensation from Government for having been 
emrmred so long in so useless an acquisition. It is quite possible and very advan- 
tageous on every ground to make Natives of India thoroughly good English scholars, 
and to this end the efforts of the Committee should be directed. 

The minute, distinguished by the brilliancy of style, the profuse illustration ana 
incisive logic peculiar to tbe author, concluded with a distinct declaration that if tho 
present system were permitted to remain unchanged tho writer, would resign ins 
sent on the Committee. The Governor-General Lora Wiliam Bentinck, briefly endor- 
sed his entire concurrence with Mr. Macaulay’s views. , 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and science among 
tho Natives of India ; and that all tho funds appropriated for the purposes of 
education would be best employed on English education alone.” 

On the receipt of this order the Committee resolved that henceforth “schools for 
the teaching of English literature and science through the medium of English lan- 
guage should be established in tho principal towns in Presidencies of Fort William 
and Agra, as funds became available nnd school masters can bo procured.” 

But Macaulay never lost sight of utility of vernacular as the medium of educa- 
tion, as in the course of the Minute, he takes occasion to observe. 

‘To hire four or five people to make a literature is a course which never answered 
and never will answer in any part of the world. Languages grow. They cannot- bo 
built. We are now following the slow but sure course on which nlone we can depend 
for a supply of good books in the vernacular languages of India. Wo are now 
attempting to raise up a large class of enlightened natives. I hope that twenty 
yeatB hence, there will be hundreds, nay thousands of natives, familiar with, the best' 
models of composition, and well acquainted with western science.” 

Mr, F. J. Monahan, who was Commissioner of two diviBionB in Bengal, had a 
thorough nnd intimate knowledge of Bengal nnd Bengali : in tho course of his 
evidence before the Calcutta University Commission he says : 

‘•I think that some Englishmen who advocated the use of English as a medium 
of instruction in Schools nnd Colleges are influenced by natural enthusiasm for the 
Imperial idea. They value the English language as bond of union in tho Empire 
nnd dream of its becoming tho common and universal language of India. 

“There are also many examples which show that to attain in commerce or. 
industry a very small amount of knowledge of English, or indeed of education of 
any kind suffices. The millionaire Marwari merchant of Barabazar has not taken 
tho trouble to learn English, and employs a Bengali B. A. on Ks. 40 a month to 
conduct his English correspondence. Though a good general education, including 
English, should bo an advantage to an Indian in every walk of life, yet if the main 
object were to make as many Indians ns possible commercially and industrially 
efficient, probably the best plan would . be to help them to acquire as quickly ns 
possible at school some form of “pidgin” English, in addition to arithmetic and 
hook-keeping nnd apprentice them at an early age to a commercial or industrial 
business”. 

Before we conclude tliis portion, wo must not, however, forget to render unto 
Caesar tho things that arc Caesar’s. Wo yield to none in our admiration for 
Macaulay, whom we may almost stylo the father of high education in India. But 
when Macaulay had not even been elected a Fellow of Trinity College, Rammobnn 
Roy had sent a. pathetic appeal to the representative of the British nation, which 
extorted the admiration and drew forth tho encomium of Bishop Hober : there nro 
passages in it which are nlmoBt interchangeable with those which occur in 
Macaulay’s Minute.. 

i keen intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of real know- 

ledge, tho Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed to displace tho svstem ' 
of tho schoolmen, which was the best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the 
same manner the Sanskrit system would be the best calcluated to keep this 
country in darkness, if such had been tho policy of tho Legislature. But as the 
improvement of tho native population is the object of the Government - it will 
im? 8 tt? U ti Dt y r r0R w t 'i a ‘jkeral and enlightened system of instruction,’ embtac- 
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-.Engaged in t lie tedious find Tiro true ted Burmese t\ 7,, r t.-j . , , 

afford to trouble himself much about the intelWnfl c ^t™^ rs , fc . C0,llcI not 

Eammobnn Boy’s voice was thus as that nf ^ nnL ~ffi reS - 3 °/, people. 

ffsafA: jr.n&ssr is "rsirt sr & <?f s v^r 

aassrsfcxsr.a* mu&zsL x SffiS =* 

Non-adoption op Vernacular as Medium— the Fatal Mistake 

If we begin by critically examining our methods in India (not only in vour 
University) the first outrage that we find we committed was in making a foreim 
language our vehicle of instruction. It is surprising that this principal reason for 
our intellectual sterility was not discovered till very recently, and it is still more 
surprising to find that some of the weliknown educationists of the time continue to 
regard this relegation of tho English language to an inferior position ns fraught 
with disastrous consequences. To avoid misconception, I must here, once for a!) 
make it clear that the study of English or other important foreign languages is by 
no means discouraged ; they open up newer vistas of thoughts and ideals ; there 
is no need of entertaining the fear that the language in which Shakespeare and 
Milton wrote will be left uncultivated. Only it must not be looked upon ns tha 
medium of instruction. A man of education must, in the first place, be one well 
up in all-round information, and he can gather it best and in tho minimum of 
time if he does so in a language he learned to lisp in, while suckling his mother's 
breast— the language of his nursery. Arithmetic, History, Economics, Politics, Logic 
and Geography, in short tho book of knowledge, can readily be mastered in one’s 
own vernacular. That should be the first stono in our educational edifice if wo 
■want to build well and high. 

Gustave Lc Bon, in the course of a psychological study on the overproduction of 
graduates, observes : 

“The primary danger of this system of education very properly qualified ns 
Latin consists in the fact that it is based on the fundamental psychological error 
that the intelligence is developed by the learning by heart of textbooks. Adopting 
this view, the endeavour has been made to enforca n knowledge of ns mnuy hand- 
books as possible. From the primary school till he leaves tho university a young 
man does nothing but acquire books by heart without his judgment or personal 
initiative being ever called into play. Education consists for him in reciting by heart 
and obeying. 

•‘It gives those who have been submitted to it a violent dislike to the state of life 
in which they were born and an intense desire to escape from it. Th_c working man 
no longer wishes to remain a working man, or the peasants to continue a peasant, 
while the most humble members of the middle class admit of no possible career for 
their sons except that of State-paid functionaries. Instead of preparing men for 
life French schools solely prepare them to occupy public functions, in which 
success can bo attained without any necessity for self-direction or the exhibition of 
the latest glimmer or personal initiative. At the bottom of the social ladder the 
system creates an army of proletarians disconlcnded with their lot and always 
ready to revolt, while at the summit it brings into being o frivolous bourgeois, at 
once sceptical and credulous, having a superstitious confidence in tho State, whom it 
regards as short of Providence, but without forgetting to display towards it a 
ceaseless hostility, always laying its own faults to the door of the Govern- 
ment, and incapable of tho least enterprise without the intervention of tho 

aUt “The'state which manufactures by dint of text-books all these persons possessing 
dinlomas, can only utilise a small number of them, and is forced to leave the 
o hers w thout employment. It is obliged in conscience to resign itself to feeding 
tho first mentioned and to having the others as its enemies. From the top to the 
bottom of the social pyramid, from the humblest clerk to the professor and flic 
Set, the immense mass of persons boasting diplomas besiege the professions 
While a busincsss man has the greatest difficulty m finding an agent to represent 
him in the colonies, thousands of candidates solicit the most modest official posts. 
There arc 20,000 school masters and mistresses 
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inent of the Science alone, all of the persons who, disdaining the fields or the workshops, 
look to tho State for their livelihood. The number of the chosen being restricted, 
that of the discontented is perforce immense. The latter are ready for any re vdu- 
tlon, whoever be its chiefs and whatever the goal they aim at. The acquisition of 
knowledge for which no use can be found ia a sure method of driving a man to 

reT “It is evidently too lato to retrace our steps. Experience alone, that supremo 
educator of peoples, will be at pains to show us our mistake. It alone will be 
powerful enough to prove the necessity of replacing our odious, text-books and our 
pitiable examinations by industrial instruction capable of inducing onr young men 
to return to the fields, to the workshop, and to the colonial enterprise which they 
avoid to-day at all costs'* 


, True Functions of University 

Every one will admit that with an improved and broadened form of secondary 
education, the functions of tho universities will be stripped of many of their un- 
necessary appendages, making thus for real progress. The mechanical portion of 
training, which ought really to be finished in the school stage, but which unfortu- 
nately is carried on to the University form, will then greatly disappear and make 
these Universities real centres of learning and culture. I fear a good deal of ex- 
planation is necessary at this point, mainly because the present University system 
is as yet so full of routine details that its function is not very far removed from 
that of a Secondary School. 

No doubt the lecture system gives an appearance of work, but if the student is 
himself willing to utilise his time, he would in most cases find that he gets through 
more work by absenting himself from these compulsory lectures. Adopting as his 
text the dictum of Carlyle that the modern University is a University of books, Mr. 
H. G. Wells says : 

•‘Now the frank recognition of the book and not the lecture as tho substantial 
basis of instruction opens up a large and interesting range of possibilities. It 
releases the process of learning from its old servitude to _ placo. and to time. It is 
no longer necessary for the student to go to a particular room, at a particular 
hour to hear tho golden words drop from the lips of a particular teacher. Tho 
youngman who reads at 11 o’clock in the morning in luxurious rooms in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, will have no very mnrked advantage over another youngman, 
employed during the day, who reads at 11 o’clock at night in a bed-sitting-room 
in Glasgow.” 

Just consider the opposite system where the student is only given tho names 
of some books and some questions on the problems dealt therein ; he readB them, 
digests them and develops his own answers to the questions by a process of think- 
ing which is his own, and then in the College Seminar discusses them from his 
own point of view with his colleagues and professors, preferably in limited groups. 
I am sure under these circumstances his power of analysis as well as synthesis bo 
better developed, and his efforts, though irksome in the beginning, will soon 
enable him to carve out his own intellectual empire. All these, however, presuppose 
a sound secondary education based upon his vernacular. 


I have pointed out some of the main defects of our University educational sys- 
tem ; the medium of study, the absence of elimination, the system of compulsory 
lectures, and the non-participation of students in the organisation. 

Whilst, on the other hand, therefore, the charge of handling mediocrity in tho 
University system is not altogether unfounded, the current Emersonian aphorism 
Universities, are hostile to genius,’ is, on the other hand, not wholly justifiable. 
Whilst Universities should be anxious to invite real workers for human progress, 
wc on our part should see that they are rendered independent to do so. If i may 
quote from Mr, Wells, they (future Universities) will offer no general education- 
at all, no graduation in nrts or science or wisdom. Tho only students who will 
come to them will be young people who want to work in close relation as assistants, 
»™ re u C3 ’ B,1CC , P'W' 8 ' collateral investigators with the devoted and distinguished 
men whoso results are teaching all the world.’ > 


I 

Ever 
even before that, I 


t0 Preach a jeremiad against University education altogether. 

Mysore University Convocation address in 1926 and 
" the insane craze for University degrees 


have been harping on 
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and its baneful effects. “The Universities are overcrowded with men who are not 
profiting either intellectually or materially by their University training,” is the 
finding of the Indian Statutory (Hartog) Commission. 

I only plead for a considerable elimination of candidates in tho process of selec- 
tion. An all round education should be imparted to the majority of the students 
in the secondary stage through the medium of the vernacular. This will corres- 
pond to the “school final” in England. No one should choose a University career 
unless he feels that he has an instinctive; call in that direction. A University 
should bo a centre of scholarship, research and culture. Let those alone see tho 
portals of the academy who are prepared to dedicate their lives to tho enlargement 
of the bounds of knowledge. 

Laski observes in his “Dangers of Obedience” : I have no use for tho lecturo that 
is a mere substitute for books. The University has failed when its students are not 
aroused to dispassionate discussions among themselves or when tho work tbe^ do 
fails to awaken them to the study of great books. The student who is satisfied 
with pemmicanized knowledge has gone through the University with his mind closed: 
he has eaten facts, but not digested them.” 


Cardinal Newman very properly observes : "It is, I believe, as a mntter of 
history the business of a University to make tho intellectual culture its direct scope 
nr to employ itself in the education of the intellect. .... . 

It is no doubt one of the main functions of the University to promote culture, 
but at the same time wo must bo on our gunrd, Says Alfred Zimmcrn. . 

“ “Culture is an element making for grace, promotion, and harmony in human 

snirit But if any criticism is to be levelled at the ideal and the processes of cul- 

ture it is surely just this-that they may tend to fix men unduly, in stereotyped 
ture it is J . ministerinc to a se f-satmfaction which inhibits initiative 

wn y 9 Of, 1 "8 “? I“hem to K Sorts with all the possible conflicts involved, 
rather than stimulating them to iresn euor sanctions crystallised by use. 

In other words culture . ts apt ^ e “ e 0 ^ 0 b D le descriptions in Renew/ St. Paul of those 
Then again he . ref ® r ® Athenian Professors, to whom the npostle addressed 

models of cl S rLif ' A hens at the point to which it has bee/ brought after 

m vain the Word of Life. » » mm i ar j of gymnasts nnd of teachers of 

centuries of developmen > ^ ag g pos3 jblc to receive Christianity. The banality 

sword play, ™ ™ we P ® aro j rrc mediable sins in tho eyes of grace. Tho 

and inward dryness of the sen tQ COIlvert ,f 0 r he has his own religion which 

pedagogue is the most oimcui authors, his tasto for literary exercises ; 

ch truth), thus sang the Latm poct. I diBciples in the “asrnm” of the preceptor 
“Tols” of mediaeval and modern 1 ^ d d ‘ illg nl ] manner of household drud- 

(guru) while tending cows g v edties : witness tho sublime and tronsconden- 
gery used to get lessons on eternal v ad » The very word ‘arannyaka (i.e. 

fal discussions in .tho Yf P pTato I am afraicl, in the macf and in- 

in the forest) reminds us of the gro £ rcgidoatial quarters to our Uni- 

W “ f SK oullfnS CSJted by ... May .to Dnirer- 

Sty steer clear of these shoals. 


fjie Punjab University Jubilee Convocation 

distinguished gathering of. delegates from over^fony ^^sdies present 

ies of *the world and prominent men a™ w ; hc]d at Lahore on ho 

Sb l er J l 93 C 3, C S Ca ffi” Exctoy ^ Sir Herbert Emerson, Chancellor, 
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conferred the honorary decrees of LL. D. on Sir Shadiial and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain ; 
of Doctor of Oriental Learning on Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, and Sir Sundar- 
aingh Mnjithia ; and of Doctor of Literature on Sir Mahomed Iqbal and Mr. b. 
C. Woolner, Vice-chancellor, Punjab University. 

Addressing the Convocation, the Chancellor welcomed the delegates, and then re- 
ferred to the important part taken by the Princes of Punjab and the adjacent States 
in the inauguration of the University fifty years ago, and the practical interest they 
had continued to show in its -welfare. _ . 

His Excellency dwelt upon the great services rendered by the recipients of de- 
grees which were being conferred to-day. Continuing, he Bnid that, all were deter- 
mined to see that the Punjab University advanced, though there might be differences 
regarding the lines of advance. The Chancellor paid a tribute to the work of the 
Punjab University Committee and said that perhaps the most important of the 
questions examined by the Committee was whether their system could not bo deve- 
loped and adapted so as to provide greater opportunities for the employment of the 
youth of the Province. The Committee’s report was now under the examination _ of 
the University authorities, and as soon ns the Local Government were in possession 
of their views, they would proceed to take careful consideration of the various ques- 
tions raised in that. 

His Excellency referred to the necessity of strengthening among tho students, the 
corporate character of university life, and in this connection, dwelt on the proposal 
to construct a University Union Hall to mark the Jnbilee. 

His Excellency gratefully acknowledged the generous response already made in 
this connection, and appealed for further generous help. Concluding, His Excellency 
emphasised that there could bo no better way of celebrating the Jubilee than by a 
resolve to work for the single purpose of promoting the good of those committed to 
it for the higher good of the community. 

Addressing tho Convocation, Prof. Woolner, Vice-Chancellor, referred to the 
history and progress of the University during tho last half a century, and 
observed that in point of numbers the University might now be considered 
to be celebrating its coming of age. The next stage was to attain maturity in the 
quality of work done, and adaptation to the needs of the area Berved. 

Prof. Woolner referred, in this connection, to the economic and social problem 
of unemployment and unaerpaid teachers, and the growing demand for a greater 
measure of independence in Indian education, depending le33 on other countries for 
the highest training and the need of widening the horizon by the presence of devo- 
tees of varied knowledge. 

Concluding the Vice-chairman stated : Whatever rearrangements may be found 
necessary or_ convenient as regards the control and testing of lower levels of 
college teaching, it should be borne in mind, that whatever line bo drawn, the knowledge 
and ideas that permeate all levels will derive from the University and its 
colleagues, and consequently any limitation of the resources of the University, 
can only tend to increase the intellectual of all.” 


Ihe Punjab University Convocation 

AddrC3Sin 8 the Convoction of tho Punjab University held at Lahore on tl 
22nd December 1933 Sir Shadiial, Chief Justice, Lahore High Court invited « 

1A IflLS 6 th graduat , e ? t0 8 reat constitutional changes impending j 

. that would surely come when many of them would play 
of P thnt “iff ln w e , fmcces8ful working of that constitution. For the attainmei 
ehnms the1?futnr?l?fe mL "T 0 L v,ta !, s m P°rjance and ho asked them to i 
able to tesponiT^o it whole-heartedly. C “ m ° ff ° m tb ° ir *”***• thc ? > 

'WS? file 
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TTuivers'ty but the bulk must be trained to business, to dS^ 3E resources 
Of the land, organise and expand industries and apply themselves to all branches 
of eommeree Sir Shadila suggested that the Punjab University should cocsidc? 
the desirability of instituting a department of business administration and conti- 
numg he added there could be no doubt that teaching imparted by the University 
was adding year after year to the already targe number of unemployed gradunteJ 
/n S ^niv en i cflu . sed by tb,s f ° ok a political complexion and from political discontent 
to political crime was only a step. •‘While law may safely bo left to deal with 
actual crime, it is the province of statesmanship to do all it can to neutralise the 
potentiality of political crime and deal constructively with the root causes of poli- 
tical discontent. There is such a thing as healing of unrest and discontent and 
'I ij . ^ . one P° llt,c£ “ crime due to economic causes should decrease and India 

should be able to move along new road of peace and prosperity. Therefore besides 
reorganisation of the present system of University education, fresh occupations 
would have to be found for graduates of universities and there must be fresh 
outlets for their energies \ 

Sir Shadilal dwelt on the need for comprehensive programme of economic deve- 
lopment of the country. 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

The Allahabad University Convocation was held at Allahabad on the 16th. 
December 1933 under the presidency of H. E. Sir Halcolon Bailey, the Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces. After the Vice-Chancellor, Ft. Igbal Narain Gurlu 
had conferred the degrees. Sir Tej Bahadur delivered his convocation speech. In the 
course of his speech he said : 

One of the greatest thinkers and seers of our day says, in a recent book of 
his, that in spite of all their apparent modernization the universities hnvc never 
yet discovered how to lead a community. They have a timidity in their hearts ; 
they would rather propitiate than dominate. They hnvc simply substituted the 
tradition of yesterday for inalterable tradition to save themselves. They have almost 
come up-to-date, and they have been carried on prosperously by a hurrying and 
not too critical world. But they will always be, by their very nature, by fhejr 
instinct for following power instead of excercising it, not quite up-to-date. It is 
difficult to imagine how they can even get beyond yesterday. With their funda- 
mental hieratic professions, their degrees and examinations, their cuncula and 
direction of study, they muBt always remain organizations for the_ confirmation 
and transmission of what has already been accepted in the unorganized world of 
freo intelligence. They cannot handle knowledge in this fashion until it is more 
or less traditionalised". He then pronounces the following doom on the universi- 
ties : '“The break-up of the universities may be at hand in their very phase of 
maximum expansion. The undergraduate body may melt nwnv suddenly, dispers- 
ing to forms of work and training of a more specialised and continuous sort, and 
with that the university properly speaking, that immenso obsolescent educational 
gesture, the miscellaneous great gathering of students and teachers, will achieve a 
culminating gala of sport and splendour— and cease. 

There is a great deal in this judgment, severe ns it no doubt is, with which it 
is impossible to agree— though I hope our universities are not so near that gala 
of sport and splendour’ and cessation which this thinker foreshadows for univer- 
sities in the W’e 3 t. Nevertheless, I think it is pertinent to ask whether our univer- 
sities have yet ‘discovered how to lead a community . 

The conception of a university ns a retreat situated in sylvan surronndings 
away from the madding crowd/ where knowing and pious professors, 


and 
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eaeer and devoted youth foregather to quench their thirst for knowledge, 
to contemplate and revel in the mysteries of knowledge, to discuss and 
rediscuss the eternal verities of life and death and leave behind for a not too 
happy posterity elaborate, if not illuminating, commentaries upon the tests ot 
sages and ‘rishis’ may bring comfort to the heart of the revivalist who lives in 
an ancient past which can never be resuseiated or furnish a theme to the moralist 
who thinks that to preach morality is to leave a moral life — but a distracted world 
like ours in the grip of an unsparing struggle for existence and torn by the con- 
flicting and confusing cries of nationalism, economic and political, and the demands 
of a seductive internationalism, the centre-piece of Mr. Wells’ now philosophy 
which can live only upon tho ruins of nationalism, will not easily accept this 
monastic conception of a university. 


Such knowledge as I have acquired of the West convinces mo that there is a. 
growing revolt there against the traditional ideas of tho functions of the universi- 
ties, and while it is no doubt true that they still are and will, I dare say, continuo 
to bo tho radiating centres of learning and culture— a sort of Solomon’s Houses— 
they arc watchfully becoming more and moro responsive to tho needs of the times, 
they aro contributing not a little to the solution of those pressing problems of 
life which must needs be faced and tackled in a practical and business-like manner. 
The urgency of giving a different turn to our universities seems to me to be given 
greater in India. I shall ask you to approach tho entire question in something 
like the following manner. Let us assume that the Allahabad University produces 
every year a hundred brilliant graduates who know everything in English literature 
from Chaucer to Bernard Shaw, Galsworthy and Masefield. Let us again assume 
that there is every year an equal number of excellent graduates in pure physics, 
chemistry, biology and every other ology. Let us also assume that there is evory 
year a fair number of graduates produced steeped in all the wisdom and philosophy 
of ancient times nnd modern in all the 'doctrines’ of social reconstruction beginning 
with Plato nnd ending with Karl Marx and Lenin— and do not let me forget — I 
am making hero no assumption— that you produce every year at least a hundred 
graduates in law crowding the corridors of the High Court nnd tho district courts 
and waiting for their talents to be recognised. When you have made all these 
assumptions, you must answer the question which is bound to be put to you moro 
and moro emphatically as time goes on. What good does it do to tho nation, to 
society and to India at large to produce year in and year out theso lino cultured 
gentlemen who after they have left the portals of the university wake up to tho 
reality of the situation to find that the call of hunger is more insistent than the 
call of culture nnd that the fine maxims of morality which they imbibed in their 
class-rooms are more in the nature of impediments than a help in the striigglo for 
existence 1 Theso very men who are your products will put you that 
question : their disillusioned and disappointed parents will alBO put you that ques- 
tion. I shall assume that you can afford to turn a deaf ear to impudences nnd 
irrelevnncies of this character nnd comfort yourself, with tho virtual and self-righteous 
conviction that you have at least brought light whero there was. darkness, you 
have extended the bounds of knowledge, and endowed theso young offspring of 
yours with noble ideals and elevated principles. But I fear you cannot for long 
ignoro or refuse to answer the very same question when it will be put to you by 
tho representatives of tho tax-payer to whose long suffering generosity you owo 
your very being and-continued existence. The time is not distnut when tho sere- 
nity of your detached and cloistered life wilt bo disturbed by the irrepressible ques- 
tions of tho tax- payer. I therefore ask the elders of the University — those who are 
m charge of this hugo machinery-to take note of the signs of the times and to 
readjust it beforo it is too late. 


Do not let mo give you the impression that I am taking refuge behind vague 
°Jf tha a 1 ara , B0U " dlng an exaggerated note of alarm. Much as I value 
nvJornnioi ^« d £ raiC i ea T n,n & Ym Ic ^ riBCS superior to considerations of a utilita- 
rian character, -much as I should like some of our young men to livo dedicated lives 

£ ( l hC .i?o7r IC0 0t cnl f ln .l e ’ V n - ri ? h their minda and the minds of their countrymen 
with the treasures of thought inherited from ages I feel that cenerallv sncnkh,^ 

cuucation. Professor De Burgh, a great exponent in England 
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?L C i , : tl f' Cn - 1 ec * uc ? tl0n > sa ys: ‘A classical education in contrast with (hat in fli 
applied sciences is commonly disparaged as unpractical The wnrd ! - 

every day thought and speech isMst synonymous p-ith vocational’ P M C n mean 
Jj * that, contribute directly to professional efficiency, to earning a ma- 

terml livelihood , they forget that without friendship, morality, religion and nrt 
, fe „Y°i l i w 0t / 0r \ mom ? nt *>? worth living.’ Now! I do not Venture to dogmatise 

° r r te ?r7r t,CS "i. 1116 West ' lmt 1 should like to m.ake an 
attempt at interpreting the feelings, howsoever inadequately, of the great mass on 

young. men to whom you stand in loco parentis. It is not that their imagination 
is not fired by the noble ideas which ancient and modern literatures pIace K before 
them, or that they are not moved or are not susceptible of being moved, by higher 
impulses or that friendship, religion and art make no impression on their character - 
it is, however, the vital fact of their existence that, at any rate in the case of the 
vast majority of them, chill penury repress their noble rage. Add to it the equally 
undeniable fact that the deadening weight of a mediaeval if not antiquated social 
system, not frequently supported by a proud nationalism and an undiscriminating 
pride in the supposed perfection of our past, presses heavily on them and then vou 
can have some idea of the tremendous wastage of Indian intellect and Indian effort. 
Why ahould we therefore fight shy of vocational education as something to be de- 
spised or something unworthy of ourselves ? Why should anybody in these times 
apologies for demanding an education which contributes directly to professional 
efficiency or to the earning of a material livelihood ? At any rate, I make no npolow 
for making such a demand. This demand, if legitimate ns I think it is, can only ‘bo 
fulfilled if we are prepared to recognize a few essential facts of the situation. 

Good as university education may bo for some, I fear it is not good for all and 
sundry. From a purely cultural point of view, from the point of view of the 
advancement of knowledge and learning, it does not seem to me to be desirable 
that our universities should consciously or unconsciously allow themselves to be 
used as so many factories for manufacturing candidates for deputy collcctorships, 
tesbildarships and munsifships, not all of whom can fulfil their ambitions. Again, 
what good does it do to the nation or to the young men themselves to turn out 
year after year so many hundreds of young Bachelors of Law i It is literally 
true of the legal profession— more true of it than any other profession— that many 
are called but few chosen. One inevitable consequence of this indiscriminate multi-' 
plication of graduates must be the lowering of the standards of education and also 
of conduct under the stress of competition and if an unpleasant truth must be 
uttered, it must be admitted that many if not all of the ten commandments which 
you inculcate within the four walls of thiB magnificent hall are honoured more in 
their breath than in their observance outside these portals. Lives which might he 
more usefully and more honourably spent in other, though humbler, spheres arc 
thus wasted in disappointment, discontent and despair. Yon can if you like retort 
by saying that it is none of your business to bother yourselves about the future 
of your alumni, that when you have imparted to them some knowledge and put 
the hallmark of your degrees on them, and that when once every year yonr Vice- 
Chancellor has solemnly charged them to bo worthy of the same, you have done 
your whole duty by them. Similarly, a Government, which thinks that its main 
if not the whole duty is the preservation of law and order and which cannot cope 
with the economic malady of the country, may plead that it is none of its business 
to tackle the problem of unemployment — but the laws of Nemesis are inexorable, 
and neither universities nor Governments can escape them. Indeed they are already 
in operation and while the builders of our constitution may be putting stone upon 
stone aud the wreckers, posing as saviours, may be actually busy m holding out 
threats to them, the hungry crowd of your middle class graduates, disowned alike 
bv Government who look upon them as the source or nil trouble, aim by __ patriots 
who have n horror of our university-bred bourgeoisie, goes on increasing apace 
complicating the situation for both. 

What then is to be done and who is to do it? I do not think there is any 
sincle agency which by itself can solve the problem. The university, the Govern- 
ment and Indian society must all combine to attack the problem. The university 
aud tho Government can combine each within its sphere in providing for the diver- 
sion of a large number of our young men into schools and institutions where they 
can be made to learn something that may enable them to earn a decent 
following Borne useful vocation or occupation, or by settling them on land where 
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land is available. This will necessarily involve the overhauling and readjustment 
of the entire educational machinery. In order to relieve the pressure on the uni- 
versity and at the same time to make university _ more efficient from a practical 
point of view, ifc seems to me to be necessary to provide more and better equipped 
secondary and vocational schools, so that after the completion of the school educa- 
tion it may be possible for the vast majority of our young men, m whose ease the 
earning of livelihood is a necessity and the pursuit of culture at the university a 
luxury, to settle down in career and trade, business and industries, and thus save 
that wastage of our youth which to my mind is one of the most alarming signs 
of the times. This alone will not suffice ; the State must take n more active and 
a more sustained interest in giving those men a start in the various departments 
of life, and lines of busmess or industries. The State then should assume a further 
financial responsibility for the better equipment of our universities which may then 
be expected to produce leaders of community in the fields of thought and action. 

It is true that in 1932 the world’s figure for unemployment reached the stagger- 
ing total of about twenty-five millions, and it is equally true that in the midst of 
the present world-wide economic chaos, most of the leading nations of the world 
are groping in darxness, only developing the new industry of international confe- 
rences which pay very poor dividends. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the 
main occupation of all Governments in the West is somehow or other to conquer 
the demon of unemployment. At any rate people there know and feel that their 
ministers and their representatives are doing or professing to do something to 
reduce unemployment and it is success or failure in this sphere which is the deter- 
mining factor in the existence of Western Governments. Can you say here 
that you may fix responsibility upon any one in the Government and call him 
to account for his failure ? I realise that no Government — foreign or national — can 
possibly absorb all the educated youths of the country in its, services and even if 
such a thing were possible, it would betoken ill for the country and its future. I am 
not. however, thinking of ‘jobs’ in Government offices. I am thinking generally of 
finding work for our young men to do, and if Government denies its responsibility 
in the matter and admits its incapacity to deal with the problem, then in my opin- 
ion it stands self-condemned, hoiVBoever much for the moment it may congratulate 
itself upon having ‘restored’ respect for ‘law and order’ Addressing as I am a lear- 
ned body like this which is essentially urban in its character, I am refraining from 
ail reference to the larger and more complicated problem of rural unemployment and 
distress. I have ventured to refer to the question of urban unemployment among 
what are at times derisively called the educated classes, as I look upon it a very 
real and growing menace to society, calling for concerted and well-planned action. 
Can the Ministry of Education in these provinces, dealing with the universities and 
numerous schools scattered over some 48 districts, disclaim or disavow its responsi- 
bility in this matter to the thousands of students, who uncared-for and perhaps ill- 
equipped -must year after year swell the figures of the unemployed ? Can the entire 
Government— transferred and reserved— genuinely feel aggrieved if it is told that it 
has lost its prestige and moral hold on the youth of to-aay who must bo the citi- 
zens of to-morrow ? 


The pages of history are littered with cases of change of loyalties to old social 
nnd economic ideas and old systems of government under the stress of want and 
despair. I have no ready-mnde remedy to offer, no panacea for the economic 
maladies of the younger generation committed to your charge, but I do suggest that 
interminable discussions 'in the Legislative Council can bring no nearer the solution 
m future than they have done ro far. What is wanted is action, Rooseveltian if 
you like, on the part of Government— action based on a well-thought-out plan aim- 
ing at the opening of new avenue, of work for the youth who are the output of 
the entire educational machinery In any genuine and sustained attempt that 
Government may make in this direcion it will clearly bo enti led to 
the support and co-operation of not only all the Universities in the 
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(“ f.” geniuses or first-class men must here, as anywhere eTse, bo very limited, 

it tins is so then I venture to think that we should, at present, concern ourselves 
more with the multiplication of good second class men who form the backbone of a 
nation, than with tho unachievable ambition of producing an ever increasing num- 
ber of first-class men. 

The problem therefore of university education as it seems to me— a lavman— in 
the present circumstances of India is not the problem of its expansion but of . its 
intensification and concentration on studies that do not add merely to its spiritual 
wealth— good no doubt ns it is— hut also and mainly to its economic wealth. Until 
that stage is reached, I fear our universities must continue to occupy more or less 
a placo of isolation in the iifo of the nation , occasionally producing a Raman, a 
Saha or a Pnrnnjpya, but, generally, producing a crowd of men knocking at the 
doors of Government offices which must refuse to open for nil or nn altcnintive—as 
I am told at times— gambling in learned professions where the cards they draw are 
more often than not blank. It is not till then that our universities will have ‘dis- 
covered how to lead a community.’ Perhaps all this will be treated ns heresny by 
those who have been fed upon the pure milk of traditional culture, but the hetero- 
doxies of to-morrow. I urge that from now our universities must bo prepared to 
recognise that it is their duty to march with a resolute mind and firm steps towards 
a new stage. 

Mr. Vice-Chnnccllorj I shall not any further obtrude on your equanimity any 
more obiter dicta of mine and from you I shall now turn to your flock. I see in 
front of me the serried ranks of young men— who taking leave of this University 
to-day will seek to enter an infinitely larger university— the university of _ life, 
To them will go forth from everyone assembled in this hall his or her best wishes 
-and may I add — sympathies. Perhaps what I have said so far tnay have a de- 
pressing effect on (he mind of some of them. Let me, however, assume them with 
all the sincerity, I am capable of, that no one can have a truer or more genuine 
sympathy with them than I claim to profess. Men of my generation _ have had, 
and very nearly have had, their day. You are tho men of future and it is yon and 
not we who will determine what the future of India is going to he within the 
next fifteen or twenty years.- I salute you ns the future citizens of India - and the 
custodians of India’s honour, India’s self-rcspee.t and India’s well-being. May I, 
however, as a man of yesterday, talk to you on some aspects of the life which 
awaits you ? . 

Many of you, my young friends, I make no doubt, cherish in your bosoms 
the ambition of joining public life. It is a very laudable ambition to cherish, a 
noble duty to perform. Tho urge of nationalism was never more irresistible in 
the case of Indian youth than nt present. You need offer no apology to any one 
for bein' 1 " lovers of your country. That is your right and that is your duly, find 
an Indian youth who docs not recognise that right or that duty must be a political 
invertebrate, worthy of the fostering care of only the Indian Empire Society and 
Mr. Churchill. But while I maintain that it is your right and duty lo servo your 
country, I think I should be guilty of insincerity towards you n I failed to im- 
nresa on you that public life is a very serious and difficult vocation entailing pro- 
long and paiuful preparation and probation. I shall assume that (hero are many 

amongst you who arc prepared to forsake the pursuit of personal ends for the 

service of the country and to undergo the necessary training and probation, bull 
vou must answer a few questions mid answer them frankly and courageous!}. Are 
vou S merely to destroy this huge and complicated structure of society in 
be hop -vain lfope ns I thfnk-that you will build on altogether new foundations, . 
or arc you going to follow the less dramatic, the less spectacular, but more labo- 

OS 
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rious find solid task of repairing tho.damaged parts of the ^fficc romodoU'nR jt 
when you can and must, and letting m more tran and light and nir into the bui 
ding ? The choice will not bp wholly yours : there are others too whose extatenco 
you cannot ignore, there are circumstances •which you cannot and will n0 “. 
to' control. There are new gods and new idols which a distracted huraamty ia h 
West has set up for itself, but how long these gods and idols will contmuo to 
command the worship and homage of their worshippers and what response tpoy 
nro going to make in the end to the prayerful appea s of their devotees, only time 
can show. I am afraid one of the onerous inheritances of our people is that we 
arc by temperament drawn into the endless discussions of theories and principles, 
and it seems to me that on the intellectual Bide of our life we havo to exerciso 
more than ordinary self-restraint lest our inherited metaphysical tendencies. cramp, 
if not paralyse, our faculty for work. Perhaps our cast. and our present environ- 
ments are not wholly to blame our youth and our middle aged men have every 
right to complain that the conception of the State which is in vogue to-day ana 
which is at present being emphasised in England by those who cannot or will not 
visualise to themselves your changed outlook leaves them no real opportunity for 
work and compels them for want of anything better to do only to theorise and 
dogmatise. You are changing and you must change but if the change is to bo an 
all-round change you are entitled to expect that the connection of the Stato as a 
.police State, must undergo a change. ... . 

Next, let me ask yon whether your objective in public life is going to bo 
to work for any section of the community or for the community as a whole. X 
havo no doubt that an overwhelmingly largo section of our educated young 
men and women are “nationalists”. This is as it should be. It Is inevitable that In 
the circumstances of our country and living ns we do in an age when assertive and 
suspicious nationalisms are upsetting, like bulls In a China shop, the little-apple- 
carts of European and American statesmen at Geneva nnd all over the world, tho 
youth of our country, not yet contaminated by tho guiles of tho wire-puller, should 
always bo thinking In terms of ‘nationalism’. But long and sad experience has 
convinced me that in not a few cases our nationalism IB a smoke-screen behind 
which stand the sinister forces of particularism, sectionalism, communaliera and 
provincialism. The warning given by Delislo BurnB cannot bo too emphatically 
repeated that ‘the modern mind requires in the life of tho. community tome 
unifying principles to connect merely the different specialism, but the different levels 
at which its members llvo. 

Economic as no doubt certain aspects of our nationalism arc, the immediate 
object of our "nationalism” ought to bo to harness together all those forces of 
mutual trust and cooperation without which, I am convinced, wc cannot make any 
real progress towards freedom or self-government, and to constantly suppress all 
thoso fisalparous tendencies which stand betwean us and our destiny. I am fully- 
nwaro that it is held in certain quarters that unity will follow and not precede 
Indian freedom. I fear that tho multiplicity of ‘leaders’ in the country— and tho 
enthronement or dethronement of lenders is at present a very fascinating occupa- 
tion has produced a bewildering multiplicity of panacea for the ilia of our body 
politic. This is. however, neither the time nor the occasion for me to discuss the 
relative merits of the various remedies which are sought to bo prescribed by our 
leaders' but In the midst of this babel of confusion which you find at present, 
Uio 81)11 small volco of true nationalism may yot be heard. Ono can almost hear 
that voice saying to you that you cannot fight the modern battles of life with tho 
theological or theocratic weapons of tho middle ages. You have to mnko a conscious 
ctiort to cultivate a broad and catholic spirit of toleranco in rcllgioUB and social 
w. m i- .i? re ? ,iBB that ,rom the of relationship between man nnd 

aKe * there Is a vast field of common service, common enterprise, common 
S!! 1 !. t n ”“ co-operation from which religious and section polemics that divide, 

communaflHm°TOM y t, 03:clU ^ C<3 ' j?° , not , i)0 misguided by tbo siren voice of a myopic 
nf maw l u «ades i? the garb of nationalism, but which really thinks 

ia nttrnca ,P,, C 5 ccn * n ^ eB ’. or £ °ats lfl dialectic victories, or rouses passions which it 
. m ^ , dangerous to rouse and difficult to allay. It should be your proud 

SbSfi,# P ZXvo n zeal f ?, r , Ir i di “ You are in ?he spring- 

opDortunist J not yot b J cc “ s P° IIed by tbo calculating artifices of the 

The future is j&m. ^ ^ d ° n0 *“ ^ 
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ccsHnra ^ir ^V™nt Cm «f r 1 ? 3 w 1 ^ ; — * T ^ Q0W how greatly my prede- 

. ,,, Trank Sly and Sir Montagu Butler valued the opportunities 

lenmintJ 10 P 091 * 101 ] f °f Chancellor afforded them of rendering service to the cbubo of 
*■ cherish the hope that I may be ablo, during my tenure of office, to 
assist the university in some measure in the attainment of its aims and ideals. It 
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(luce • to you one of India’s most distinguished sor.B. Sir 0. V. Raman is not a 
stranger to this province. There must bo many among you who remember him ns 
assistant Acepuntant-Gcnernl in Nagpur and the memory must give rise to the re- 
hcctjpn that if ho bad not devoted himself to the pursuit of knowledge he would, in 
r i 1 . hood, have illuminated, the world of Finance as he has irradiated the realm 
of Science. Of his researches in the domain of Science, it is not for me to speak. 
They are well known all oyer the world. Universities and learned societies have 
delighted to honour him with their titles and their degrees. The award of the Nobel 
Prize, a few years ago, stamp him as one of the foremost physicists of his timo.’ 

Sir C. V. Raman, addressing the new graduates, referred with pride to the 
days he spent in Nagpur 25 years ago. He expressed surprise at the vast all-ronnd 
progress mndo bv Nagpur since then. 

Proceeding, ho said that India was passing through difficult times nnd it wna 
well once in a way to come into contact with reality, however painful it might be. 
‘‘To-dny may be dark nnd to-morrow still darker, but the timo will coma when they 
would bo wanted.” Sir Raman remarked that he did not belong to that class of 

E esBimiats who valued education in terms of current coin. Education nnd cultaro 
nd their own value nnd excessive attention to utilitarianism would defeat its own 
purpose. Great discoveries were mado by those who were devoted nnd not by 
those who wero bent on making money. If they studied any branch of science 
for making money and neglected others, they would be laying the nice at its root. 
Science and industry must go hand in hand. Scipnco was based on the 
postulates that knowledge was to bo acquired for itB utility. Countries like 
England, Japan and Germany were realising this truth. 

Dr. Raman exhorted the graduates to try nnd see life as scientific .men. India 
had no placo under the sun if they were going to shut out science in its broadest 
eeDSo and it was desirable to havo a dispassionate, cold and reasonable outlook on tile. 

Concluding, he said belief in Science, truth nnd reason, logic and intellect should 
govern your life and not passion or emotion. "Then you will have n good life in 
the future and a good place for your country.” 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The annual Convocation of the Annamalai University was held at Chidambaram 
on the 26th. October 1933, H. E. the Governor presiding. Sir T. Dcstkachan deli- 
vered the annual address. Seventy-nine candidates took degress in person nnd 28 
in absentia. In the course of his address, Sir T. Dcsikachan said : . 

This University, which we owe to the generosity and foresight of Raja Sir Aona- 
malai Chettiar, brings back to my mind the traditional accounts of academics few- 
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tnrcd bv Royal patronage. in ages when -knowledge and high quality were not 
sought for the sake of some price to be obtained for them, but they were m request 
for their own sake, for the moral and intellectual virtue winch hns to be Us own 
reward, the humanity which has the ethical significance that ought to be inseparable 

^ 10 Among tbostfscafs of learning were the far-famed Sangams of the Pandya coun- 
try The achievement of each Sangam is of surpassing interest, attracting- as it 
seems to have done— from all parts of Tamil-akam, a gatlaxy of pools and literatures. 
It was nn examining body with a large number of members and a President ; ana 
the circulation of any literary production before it. had received the Academy s 
imprimatur was prohibited by Royal Mandate. King’s extended their munificent 
patronage to inspired poets by gifts of land and liberal presents. Titles of' distinc- 
tion were also conferred on them. . . , 

Long after the •Sangams’ came the charitable and religious foundations recounted 
in South Indian inscriptions. The temples in the Oholn and Pandya country', 
beautiful and imposing with their stately towers and marvellous sculptnrc, not only 
enshrined the imago of the presiding deity sought and worshipped by pilgrims and 
devotees, but served also as chosen centres for the dissemination of those intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual ideals which are characteristic of the soul of our nation. 
Royal grants were provided for recitation of religious hymns ; for measured chants 
of the Vedas ; for musical recitals from the Puranas and Itihasas ; for the duo 
maintenance of teachers (Gurus) and pupils (Sishyas) studying grammar (Vyaka- 
rana), Sivadharma and Saiva Siddkanta and for the propagation in gcnoral of science, 
art, philosophy and religion. None of them, however, furnish us with as many 
details regarding' the professorial staff, the number of attendant disciples and their 
equipment, as the interesting epigraph of Rajeodra Chola I- (103G A. D.), ' surnamed 
"Gnngaikonda -Chola, in Chaturvcdimangalam (Ennayiram village) in thiB district. 
In (he Gangnikonda Oholnn Mandapam of the village, three hundred and forty 
Brahmacharis yvero ordered to bo taught by fourteen Acharyas, provision being 
made for their maintenance by allotments fn money and grain and by the supply 
of ghee, curds, sugar and firewood. On the day of 'Jayantnshtami’, the birthday 
of (Vcnnaikattnr) Krishna, those who had studied to the end, the Rik, Yajus and 
Samn Vedas, received a gold llowor at their annuul convocation. 

This waa how, nearly nine hundred years ago, Gangnikonda Chola established 
and endowed a Vedic College with the Guru and Sisbyn residing in daily associa- 
tion and intimate contact, with one another. Nine centuries after this, it was 
given to Raja Annamalal Chettiar to found and organise this Residential Univer- 
sity in the village of Tiruvetkalam, by the inspiration and guidance of Pasupathc- 
swara and the encouragement aud co-operation of the Madras Government. 

Conceived and created with the same high-souled purposes as the ancient Univer- 
sities of India, the Annamalai University hns tried to adapt them to modern condi- 
tions so ns to bo n living 'association of teachers and students creating strongly 
developed social 'and intellectual life, with ample opportunities for cultivating the 
qualities of organisation, initiative and leadership. As members of the University, 
you must ever cherish what your Alvxamatcr stands for with its site hallowed 
by tradition and justly famed as the victorious camp of heroes and the refuge of 
Tapasvis seeking enlightenment. The training, discipline and culture which you 
have secured here, will, I trust, be cherished by you wherever you arc and what- 
ever situation in life you occcupy. 

You wilt find not many of your countrymen who have enjoyed tho unique 
advantages of mental equipment which it has been your fortune and privilege to 
secure m Atinnmalai Nagar. It is now your turn to go forth and endeavour ‘to 
raise the intellectual tone of society’ in Tamil-akam ; “cultivate the public mind : 
pnruy the national, taste; supply ' the principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed 
r, m ‘ 0 .aspirations ; give enlargement and feobriely to the ideas of your ago : and 
retme the intercourse of private life.’* " fa ’ 

shaneti 1 i° f ,ilis Univpr . 8i Iy “t « time when a new conslituion is being 

lor hn , ? Rid make a new era in India and which, let us hope, augurs well 
5 ““ attainment by our motherland of her full stature. Here is a rare onnor- 

if 
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dfrll ideals °f University education, must see to it Vat the 
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hfnierfed ^l o d c f nt< i” (h,s , a!, f ,a raa nJ’ other ways, help nnd direction will 
be needed by those less favoured than you by education. In all the service you 
render them, you ought not to permit your reason to be dominated by unruly 
sentiment; you should always respect constituted authority and not follow any 
devious methods or ways calculated to wreck life nnd confuse law nnd order. ]t 
is tempting and easy to enter the paths of disorder ; and it is hard to pursue 
those of duty rightly understood ; but it is the path of “Dharma” which leads 
ultimately to national good and individual welfare. 

The unceasing endeavour and great wealth devoted to primary education during 
many years have not contributed to even tiie rudimentary literacy of the average 
ryot. Iho children going out of elementary schools aro not better prepared than 
before to follow at least their father’s calling ; their education does not awaken in 
them any keen sense to keep their villages clean or their surroundings sanitary ; 
it docs not help them even to read, write or count; for they lapse into literacy 
very soon after ihcy leave the schools, and at adolescence their "marks” or 'finger 
prints’ have to be taken as evidence of their execution of legal documents. In 
saying all this, I am not recounting what is new. According to the Royal Commi- 
ssion on Indian Agriculture, “when calculations are made on the basis of informa- 
tion supplied by the Census reports, it appears that the total number of pupils in 
recognised schools who pass through class IV is a little more than the normal loss 
due to death among literate males of twenty years of age and over.” 

The call is urgent for devising a scheme which will prevent the phenomenal 
wnstngo in the present system of primary education. The idea of consolidation 
and concentration of elementary schools in suitable areas for making them more 
rational nnd useful has not yet taken concrete shape. But whatever shape it may 
take in the future, let us hope that those who direct elementary education will 
enable you nnd the largo number of graduates turned out every year from our 
Universities to contribute your share of work in educating tbc ryot's son and 
training him in useful vocations suited to his family and calling. 

If opportunities nnd facilities be made available for the employment of cnlturcd 
young men like you in the work of rural education and reconstruction. Elementary 
Education is bound to reach far more satisfactory ends than it does in the exit- 
ing dispensation. The dearth of cultured '‘man-power” with real and abiding 
interest in the rehnbiliation of agriculturist is often pleaded ns the true cause of • 
the disconcerting failure of all our efforts to promote the education of the masses. 

I entertain no doubt ns to the great part you have to play in Hu's important 
department of activity'; supposing you are willing and desirous to go to the 
village and help the villager, who is often proclaimed ns ‘the backbone of our 
■country’, you will find ample scope for the use of those qualities which your edu- 
cation lias given you. Let us hope that the authorities haw'ng the direction amt 
control of primnry education will realise (hat in you is available the human agency 
fit to instruct nnd guide on correct lince, the ryot, who with his own measure 
of native shrewdness nnd common sense is sure to appraise at its value anything 

S °°Tho 1 charge' 'has been levelled against those who have had University training, 
that thev comport themselves as if they were of another caste among the rnnny 
castes which have sundered so grievously our nation ; that there is a gulf in 
thought and aspiration between them and even their parents, more so between 

them and those brethren of theirs who have not enjoyed their uniqoe advantage. 

You who have come in social contact and friendly converse with colleagues drawn 
from every caste and have walked the narrow and steep way with your fellow- 
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pilgrims in quest of knowledge and the life of Reason, I do hopo and trust, will 
PJ? cn to B . uc h reproach. On tho contrary, I expect you to help in all for- 
nuu iu* P r °K r . CS6lv 9,. movements and lead your brethren, teaching them, bearing 
and guiding them so ns to cnablo them to play a useful part in tho 

Linini i “0 progress and prosperity of our country and the increaso of its 
social, moral, material and political strength. 

land^tf t*?!!?™ , ?? r o r nnnn!iem : is eating into the vitals of our nation. In tho Tamil 
iii n’n i „ K ,& tU , d,ed “ 8 .P ast aright and gauged its present with experience, there 
Sim nnri v;ah°, n ^ or ma H n .R any distinction born of caste, community or creed, 
attained m,,!?; 1 worshipped in a. single temple here in Chidambaram. Nandanar 
Nflvanmnrs i cr0, And 14 18 common ^knowledge that tho Alwars and 

“denrcKKPfl drawn f rom different communities and castes, and alBo from the 
to rv of vniir nn™ , n< ? w 80 , ca hed. Are these not enough lesBons from tho past his- 
‘communnliKm” ? tvi, nn r t0 ,. 8crr p J°. u QB , Powerful motives to quell tho demon of 
and sub-divisiona ^ as V 4 tbc R'onous Tamil Nadu by stupid differonces ' 
nism ? In Annulw w brccd nnd Promote unhealthy jealousy and insane nntngo- 
<a c r a nd convC y °H havo a11 , cor P° to ^ er and Imvc had intimate con- 

aim must be in nin'nnV °j-° n < - not . hcr Qa to be members of a brotherhood whoso 

background TTmirS 0 Jn < !f fl ^ r8t i- a M d j CaBte i < 5? mt ? ua ’ ty and crccd ve ry m nch in tho 
• ited wc stand, divided we fall; tho old adage will ever rule. 

by fathers' "(fn d° b rn Iti rrs ' C h f, „ n* & J anu ’ “'women are to be honoured nnd adorned 
pcriiy”. “Where wnmmi <!rr,^ Ufi ^ andR i a A 0 80 brother-in-law who desiro much pros- 
not honoured there nil r;fpl 0 o* 0 e 0t vr ’ *n C A° j bc , K ods rejoice ; but whero they aro 
strain. Theso guided our ° 88 4 And , ‘hero are other directions in tho tmme 

of tho householder l4c and our duties in tho second Btnge of life, thnt 

wise, Murngcous ^ and miHn™ WOmcn ^med and venerated in India, learned nnd 
Tamil literature must lnnv b lnnni 1 ?n i G ( n n - d ^‘Sacrificing. Students of Sanskrit nnd 
even to-duy • (hev are nqqpWiW°!L CCt J*t Cir nn ™ es ; Such women arc not wanting 
meetings and conferences in nn W” 8 and lformu . ,at ing their claims at their, 
in the direction of nnr nffnt™ ^ tR 0r „ un ' ert “'? terms as to their share 
wife or danchtcr is imnnrf n ^ a rfi ' Can you then bear it to bo said thnt your Bister, 
existing constitution^ or the ^«'PP c d for occupying her rightful place in tho 
to remark that “the middle S V^W 0 com ? The Hartog Committco has had 
dualism of an ignorant classes of Indio have long Buffered from the 

lowers the whole letJl “f 4 , womanhood and an eduented manhood— a dualism that 
and national charS" & tihf domestic life nnd has its reaction on personal 
ved, pass by, whhout^thoimht 7 h i?, h 18 no4 no 7 a,to Kcther (mdcser- 

ffecly and familiarly with everv mfln”' Peopio like myself who havo had to move 

iraa* tm. x aaraye tts ■arsas* sanriss 

pa4 C n C B°were entirely' oSlo 1 h f av £ 1,0 doabt that - if all occu- 

bcIvcb in every .high range of effort ’ Thm? )L many °- f tbcm would distinguish them- 
ad vantages of education *s the men ThZ*t? ,D iat(eB , days ^ured the same 
should not learn whatever men were inurf/ ml 5 ? „fF n8,b . le reason why women 
to yours ? Rather, it must be superior to vnim^ 1- ^ 00 d 4b< ; lr education be inferior 
freed from the drudgery ineidnnhdtiwv,;. 0 yon ,™» " 5 or much ns it can easily bo 
it must be adapted to &e more Lvm^ n !w£ ra P. ,1C0 °< ® pccml tradcs and also beenuso 
native intelligence of women.” As far ns fh’pi? 010 * 0 iert, more tractable, more imngi- 
hy them may allow co hand i„ i!„5 r ,9 ir na .tural limitations and yoiir duties 
bno of correct advance. I^rthem obtain ,DGVcry forward movement, on tho 

vtmch are not to be found 0D * n . C( l u ^> opportunities of Bclf-exDressinn” " 

“"“?“»»■ «< S “of “rf 
‘ho path.of progess to women equally “ith’ men frCCd ° m 08 5n cver y way opens 
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* havo a J rcad y adverted to tho evil of caste and sectarian antagonism which vnti 
must conscientiously avoid in tho best interests of our country. Germano to this 
is the amelioration of the depressed classes. With their elevation are bound un the 
“ d .welfare of all classes in India. ‘Hinduism' in iis best and purest 
nrna^ n* 1 ? ltse ' f . tho elements favourable to the upliftment of the de- 

ln!a CS ih 0no . , . a . a P t *° suppose that it iB only now that wo are making an 
*° r ““ ^ cm . > Ifc DOt B p- As observed by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, ‘To say 
that social service is unknown to India is to utter n cold untruth. Much capital is 
made out of the treatment of tho untouchables. It is not remembered that a free 
Indm rendered them much greater service than what other freo countries even in 
recent times have done for their backward classes. From the time tho Aryans met 
§?£P lower grade of civilization they devised wavs and means by which 

the different portions of the population could develop in social and spiritual 
directions. If the work of civilizing the backward classes had not been 
undertaken by tho ancient Indians, wo would have had not merely fifty millions of 
these depressed classes, but a much larger number. To disregard the claims of man 
simply becauso he happens to be low or belongs to another race is against tho reli- 
gious spirit of Hinduism. Now that things arc in a more settled condition than 
on tho advent of disturbing influences, “the Hindu leaders nro reiterating tho 
central truth that the least of all men has a bou! and need not be considered pnst 
all power to save." 

Wo must all of us strive for tho attainment, by them of their due statnro ns cultur- 
ed units of our social fabric ; in applying ourselves to this end wo are doing some- 
thing brighter and purer for all of us. The first thing to bo achieved is their education 
and improvement in their standards of life : in duo timo will follow their ndm'tRsinn 
to all the privileges demanded for them hy their advocates ; it will follow as tho 
bright day docs the dark night. The attainment of tho object which our reformers 
have in view could only be in successive stages : the gonl could not bo reached 
socially or spiritually at one bound without an inward call by any drastic mensuso 
with or without the nfd of legislation. I do not want to find fault with any one 
who strives for the upliftment or tho ‘depressed classes' at a faster pace. Far from 
it, I havo bad to deal with their ‘cheries’; I havo Btrivcn in spite of them to improve 
their mental outlook, Banltary needs, moral and material welfare, during tho many 
years I had to servo as President of a District Board. I merely indicate to you tho 
problems facing those of you who desire to do this form of social service. 

I cannot omit to mention two other fields of useful activity which must commend 
themselves to you. The basic industry of our country is ngriculturc ; it does offer 
considerable scope for the utilisation of the training and culture imparted to gradu- 
ates. Somehow they do not take kindly to and nro not attracted by ngriculturo : 
they do not realise that it will result in material benefit to themselves and their 
countrymen : they often nssumc a superior attitude and deem it not consistent with 
the stntus attained by University education to go back to the village. The Agricul- 
tural Collego at Coimbatore can easily develop info a university for those who dcBiro 
to qualify in agriculture, forestry and applied sciences. How many of the sons_ of 
owners of land take advantage of tho courso of study relating to extensive farming 
or improved methods of cultivation or increased productivity of their mods ? Many 
who join the Coimbatore Agricultural Collego seem to dp so because they expect to 
secure n salaried employment and not with a view to improving and increasing the 
growth of plantain, paddy, sugarcane, ground nut or cotton on their own lands. 

Intimately connected with the improvement of the prospects of the agriculturist 
is tho service open to you on the field of co-operative effort. Much useful work in 
fostering tho economic ideals of co-operation and inculcating thepnnciples of thrift 
and self-help for tho betterment of the ryot is greatly needed. Hi s wasteful expen- 
diture on all functioos from birth to death leads him into a state of .indebtedness 
and insolvency deplorable in tho extreme. The development of co-operative credit 
and non-credit societies requires workers with knowledge, culture sympathy and 
understanding. No Greater service awaits tho educated young man than what could 
be rendered to the ryot by training him to appreciate the value °. f co-operation in 
increasing tho produce from his holding, securing a suitable market therefor and 
enabling nim to secure the amenities of social life and education and sanitation so 

bad Ono I grav d e Objection Pertained to the grant of extended political reforms in cer- 
tain directions appears to bo our country’s unpreparedness _ to defend itself. Very 
few 0! our graduates join the Indian Territorial Force or joining, continue for a 
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pcriod sufficiently long to make them senior officers. _ His Excellency thbCoroman- 
dcr*in-chief had recently to observe that ‘the University Training. Corps were r. ■ 
primarily with n view to obtaining recruits for the officer classes in; the provincial 
and urban units of the Indian Territorial Force. But as a reermting ground li 
officers it had been found that they had entirely failed and the University Irainith, 
Torus were of no direct military value. Even from the euucational point ot view, 
the results achieved had been disappointing. On the whole, there Beamed to he no 
spontaneous desire in most parts of India for the University Training Corps, Win 
you let this reproach go unheeded ? Do not you realise that military discipline nnct 
the uso of arms develop manly spirit and the resource to face an emergency ! Are 
there not some among you who could find the means, strength of mind,- courage 
and perseverance to choose a military air or naval careers ? - ■ ' 

As observed hy His Excellency Sir Frederic Sykes in his Bombay University 
Convocation Address, the time is not far off when India will be covered with a net 
work of aerodrodromes and flying will become a national habit ; such a development 
of flying will Unit all parts of the country closer together, and with such closer inter- 
course many misunderstandings which are now a cause of friction will disappear. 
Misunderstandings are largely due to ignorance and nothing dispels ignorance moro 
than nctuat contact ; and it is this contact which the annihilation of distance brings 
about.” Hero again the initiative and enterprise of Chettinad have already given 
South India a lead, and let us hope that a number of young men will -wpinlify as 
pilots and ground engineers, ere long. 

■ While the situation engendered by the purpose for which University degress wero 
and are sought is really tragic, that does not in any way detract from the high pur- 
pose to he achieved by the quest of knowledge in University like yours. The rcmedy 
for evil of unemployment perhaps lies in the division of youths with nvergo -means 
or ability, in the secondary school stage, to courses of study which might fit them 
in parallel institutes of instruction to avocations available in textile and other indus- 
tries ; in primarily training them so as to reconcile them to develop the main indus- 
try of our country, viz.. Agriculture; in directing them to fresh avenues of work 
like those in an electrical or a mechanical power bouse or new commercial veuturcs. 
Mr. B. G. Wells, writing on the Education needed for tho ‘Modern Progressive Com- 
munity’, formulates the need of the common citizen of tho future in tho following 
characteristically trenchant languago • 

“May be he will have to pass a Matriculation test before ho embarks upon various 
definite callings ; or it may bo found that tho compulson of these tests is not. required. 
But fiom the ends of the school stage onward— which ought to bo completed 
at tho latest in the middle teens— f can see no use for any further general education 
in school. Every thing necessary for common mental foundation will bo there. Tho 
ordinary 'arts; courso in our older Universities to-day is merely a wasteful prolonga- 
tion of puerility. After or concurrently with tho closing years of the general school 
course in the middle teens, specialization will begin not in tho upper forms of gene- 
ral schools, but in schools carefully planned to achieve the particular end in view 
and in close contact with realities.” 

The Indian Territorial Force, the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Air Force, 
however, will not attract those who havo to seek tho means of livelihood directly 
they leave the University. One cannot blame either the University or its products, 
the brilliant young men who have to face the struggle for existence. The problem 
of unemployment is no doubt disconcerting among the educated middle classes. Nei- 
nor tho door of Government Service nor ibtvt of tho learned professions can nny 
?, rfc u^r 0U . raK '" K P, roR P°^ 8 , Jo them. To those with opulent means or extra- 
o uinaniy brilliant parts tho problclm does not often assume so perplexing a form 
™ M^grnduntc iB genedly poor and who feels, with his parents, 
rt?«irrrcu^ y i , of , t l vcnuc ? °f employment after scouring the hallmark of n 

Sdamatinn d ^m C 'n,3 e,r d,8n PP olnl,l | cnt »»<! distress often fincT expression in tho 
iW hnvo a been Bnd mono / B P°P‘ in !, be attainment of a University 

ofS owenin l wh rh i - Jhc pc T Shunto is willing enough to avail himself 
SSr®™ K m a B u bslst ', n £ dut he is unfortunately ill-cquip- 
Ed. Indeed hS V?® 1 tbos f. !o graduates in- the past were attrnc- 

the ladder in antdusUiul^conccrn. ^ ***** l ° Start frora . lb ° lo ™ of 
£? r T d J? or< ?,?.5 observed half a century earlier than Mr. Wells, -it is true to-day 

young man is this, 
town : that ho should 
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afc^e^carliest^'conLnlcnr^ffmp^f? % h \f? ^cation in Lin own town : that 

Universities might then hL ff ?U “ b ° to earn il, ’ s oi;vn livin P- The 

its own sak“1s clearl* 3 , the ,|r ,P r °P er business of study. Knowledge for 
be spared to rmrsim • n ?i„ an °^ oct which only a very small portion of society can 
passion WknoS’wwJt, a - \u J t icw F acn . ,a « generation have that devouring 
Even if the S’ JL h,oh 18 the true msP'rer of fruitful study and exploration, 
any verv largo aca?o fW° m0r ^ c °[“ t bnn it is, the world could not afford on 
has to be carried on mCa sboud indal S e ,D Jt >* the great business of the world 

UniverflPv^ts 1 ' nnt I f T f^ ed against our Universities, from which the Annnmalai 
ondoavn nr ll ’ th „ ftt th ey impart no technological instruction, and that our 

t0 tram boys to qualify as graduates bears no fruit and is barren of any 
pecuniary return. Such criticism is born of the anxiety to solve the problem of 


Technical Education 

In a University like this, the propriety is questionable of mfxing up ncademicnl 
culture with technological training for men nnd women on the same terms. Its 
effect will be directly to discount the value of University education. Moreover, for a 
very considerable section of our people in tho Tamil Nadu in which the staple indus- 
try is agricnlture, a sustained and lengthy technical education is ns expensive ns it 
is uncalled for. Supposing a large or even a small proportion of scholars provided 
at great expense embarked upon courses of technological instruction in order to 
equip themselves for responsible positions in ‘Industries’, consider what a small frac- 
tion of them could attain to such responsible positions in the present state of our 
Industrial outlook. We must but multiply another set of specially trained studcnlB 
to face the spectre of unemployment. 

I do not now wish to dwell upon “any of the great common places which flic 
follower of knowledge does well to keep always before his eyc3 nnd which represent 
ffao wisdom of many generations of studious experience”. The Annnmalai University 
has not been conceived as a seminary where people conld sc ck knowledge simply to 
get degrees ns passports for employment. A very exaggerated vnlno is often at- 
tached to the mere possession of a degree. The law of supply and demand is inexor- 
able, and the capacity of the country for the absorption of graduates in stipendiary 
posts is limited. 

Graduates going out of a University conceived with these high aims, could en- 
tertain no doubt as to what their degree means nnd what is expected of them after 
they leave the portals of their Alms Mater, and there can bo no disappointment or 
disillusionment to them or their parents with regard to the market value of tho 
diplomas they have secured here. There has been in your University, so far ns J 
can see, no lack of either opportunity or provision for the formation of the tastes 
of the scholar and the habits of the worker. The splendid library of your University 
furnishes an index to the generous lines on which means have been provided for 
your intellectual equipment. You mny'go from these surroundings to devote your 
life yet more completely to Literature or Scienco or Philosophy, or seek distinction 
in a profession or success in commerce. Whatever occupation in life you may 
chose, remember that your intellectual equipment ns members of this University has 
enabled you to attain, if you choose, the highest self-expression, and that you have 
it in your power, if you have the will, to make large and valuable contributions to 
cultural advancement and national progress.. 

Resea cn 


To rebuild and elucidate tho history of the Tamils is a noble undertaking. They 
possessed an cnduringly vnlunble and edifying culture, fascinating in the extreme 
and giving a good measure of the development of the sonl of the people nnd conse- 
quently of (heir civilisation. Interesting avenues of research are ever open to watch- 
ful eyes trained to see things which have eluded untrained vision so far. There is 
scono here for ethnological, anthropological and sociological investigations. There is 
room for antiquarian -studies, nnd for the illumination of many a dark page in the 
history of forgotten empires. In alt this research, you, members of this University, 
may play a glorious part. Inscriptions on stone nnd on copper plate furnish in 
boundless riclies nnd in infinite variety materials for reconstructing the history oflhc 
Tamils based on recorded facts and not on tradition or poetic imagination The field 
is wide nnd well-endowed ; earnest nnd capable labourers are greatly needed. 


59 
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In Sanskrit and Tamii, you have two model Inngtmges which are among the 
most perfect forms of speech we have yet found to exist among men. If you read 
well the literature in these two languages, you will realise "What a remarkable people 
they were to whom we owe this wealth of classical knowledge ; and it will bo well 
if you can get into the understanding of what they were and what they did. After 
all, the civilization of a people is judged by their efforts to light up noble forms of 
human life : how they contrived to exist, grow and perform their feats in tho 
world. 

There is noticeable occasionally a spirit of rivalry between tho advocates of Tamil 
and Sanskrit studies in their value as aids to historical research and to tho place 
of prominence due to each. This, however, is a faint attempt^ at a conflict which 
must have been set at rest at what time was achieved tho assimilation of Vedic lore 
in South Indian bymnology. He who aims to excel in Tamil must have a working 
acquaintance with Sanskrit. The Sanskrit Pandit who desires to read aright tho 
philosophy and history of the Tamil people must have somo proficiency in their 
language. That monumental enterprise of Vidwnn M. V. Ramnnujacbnryyn— the 
translation of the Mababharnta— could not have been successfully achieved but for 
the existence of Vidwans versed in both Sanskrit and Tamil. The Annamalai 
University has as its fundamental basis the study of both Sanskrit and Tamil as 
leading to the right appreciation of the culture and civilization of the Tamil land. 
There has been such fusion between Tamil lore and Sanskrit learning that it is im- 
possible to divorce the one from the other. 

There are immense potentialities in the field of research in South Indian Numisma- 
tics. Monetary issues of a past ago are still available in largo number and great 
variety, aud throw a flood of light on tho indigenous standards, problems of bimeta- 
lism, relative values of gold, silver, copper and lend ; on their relation- to prices and 
on tho part played by trade-guilds and money-changers controlled by sovereign 
authority or a spiritual hierarchy. Many of tho great periods of South Indian His- 
tory are illustrated by coins. Roman coins found in India furnish a mino of informa- 
tion on tho connection of Rome with India from tho time of Augustus to that of tho 
Byzantine Emperors, nnd on Yavana colonies in Ifaveripattanam and Kudal. The 
occasional discovery of a largo number of small copper coins in the bed of the Vigai 
after a flood, apparently intended for tho exigencies of a Roman Colony, requires 
careful research in the scientific spirit. 

May your intelligent interest, cultured curiosity, trained capacity nnd high patri- 
otism lend their aid to, nnd with faith sustain you in, thol continuance after you 
leave Annamalai Nngnr, of those studies for proficiency in which you havo to-day 
received marks of recognition . “Diligently use your own minds s diligently seek to 
extend yonr own opportunities to others so ns to help to swell that common tide, 
on the force and tno set up whose currents depends tho prosperous voyaging of 
humanity”. May tho blessings of tho Great Architect of tho Universe be with you. 



CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE AND TERRORIST ACTIVITIES 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S REPORT 1931 32 

The political situation running from April 1931 to December 1939 bnn twn 

S * m> ‘ I " d “ K31 - 32 ’ 

second the revival and decline of the Civil Disobedience Movement’'. 
o„,S erenc f at grea( i mngth has been made to Congress response to Lord Irwin’s 
earnest endeavour to establish peaceful conditions, the central motive of the 
Governments dual policy — “on the one hand a resolute stand nganist C. D. and on 
tne o tiier the expeditious progress with the constitutional programme ; until by tho 
end of t he year untouchability vies with.C. D. astthe main issue of domestic’adminis- 
tration and constitutionally the interest is centralised in the coming publication of 
the White Paper." 

After dealing with the period of nine months of the year 1931 (April to Dccem- 
ber), the narrative at the beginning refers to the genesis of the Gandhi Irwin Pact, 
pickettwg and boycott as the unexpected result of the ‘pact’, Congress accusation of 
its breaches by tho Government, communal tension and economic danger-signals 
during the period to the end of May of the year, situation in U. P. and N. W. F. , 
P. and Gujerat in April-July, Terrorism in Bengal, the Second Settlement in 
August, the financial crisis in September, the Second Round Table Conference, 
political situation from October to December, crisis in N. W. F. P., the Kashmir 
agitation, the origin and final break up of the Burma rebellion, the Report sayB 

The year 1932 opened with the resumption of Civil Disobedience. Once tho 
issue had been decided the Government of India and local Governments took 
strong and immediate action. Four ordinances were promulgated on the 4th 
January— tho Emergency Powers Ordinance, confering certain special powers for tho 
maintenance of law and order and in particular widening tho operative section of 
tho Press Act so as to permit action against the publication of matter calculated to 
encourage the Civil Disobedience movement; the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 
directed against no-tnx campaigns ; the Unlawful ‘^Association Ordinance, aimed at 
Congress buildings and funds ; and the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting 
Ordinance, directed against picketing and tho boycotting of public servants. Mr. 
Gandhi and other lenders were quickly arrested "and a direct attack. made on Con- 
gress organizations. Many of them wero declared unlawful associations under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, and once so declared their headquarters were hn.blo 
to sequestration and their funds to forfeiture under the Unlawful Association 
Ordinance. At the same time, iu view of the continuous interference with business 
and trade that marked the previous Civil Disobedience, movement, tho public were 
assured of the full protection of the Government in carrying out their lawful 
avocations. There is no doubt that tho Government’s determination tq deal Shrmly 
with the movement, thus early displayed, greatly impressed public opinion. Loyalists 
wero encouraged, Government officials heartened, wnverers induced to lean to tho 
Government side and lukewarm sympathisers of the Congress discouraged. The 
absence of serious clashes between the police and the public as compared with the 
opening weeks of tho Civil Disobedience movement in 1930 was marked. Arrests of 
prominent leaders which in 1930 often caused troubio wero effected with little or no 
excitement It appears in fact clear that the Congress |had over-cst.mn ed tho 
keenness of tho country for a renewal of Civil Disobedience. Many people were 
tried of agitation and discord and wero prepared to wait and see 
be nroduced by co-operation on tho basis of the declared policy of His Majesty a 
Government. Muslim opinion was on the whole pleased with the firm lino adopted 
hv the Government against the Congress, although some uneasiness were produced 
hv reason of the action taken in tho North-West Frontier Province and tho Kashmir 
trouble Altogether there was a noticeable lack of enthusiasm in the towns and the 
Congress had as yet no time to stir up the rural areas. Nevertheless, the first flush 
of revival led to a few minor clashes with the police. 
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C. D. & TERROEIST ACTIVITIES 


Disturbances 

Dislurbances occurred at Allahabad ‘on the 4th January and at Benares on the 
5th ; at Berhampoio in the Madras Presidency on the 15th. at JaRann athpur in i the 
United Provinces on the lGth ; at Latakhola in Bengal on the 23rd, at Motihari m 
Bihar and Orissa and Simaria in the United Provinces on the 26th ; at Uashanga- 
bad in Bengal on the 13th February, at Tarapur in Bihar and Oriesa on the l&tu 
and at Sheophar in the same province on the 28th. In each case a large and unruly 
mob assembled for some such reason as sympathy with the arrest or Congressmen, 
or in connection with a Congress procession, or as in one instance with a view to 
reoccupy Congress premises seized by the Government, and ns excitement rose atta- 
cked the police and on one occasion the District Magistrate, usually with stones or 
brickbats. On each occasion the police were compelled to open fire cither in sell- 
defence or to prevent grave disorder and members of the crowd wero in some cases 
killed or wounded. 

PlCEETTING 

The vigour and intensity of the action taken by the Government took the Con- 
gress by surpriao and they wero never able to regain the ground thus lost, Ihey 
effected somo temporary recovery however ana the latter half of January saw a 
definite increase in activity. The three main features of the opening stages of tho 
campaign were picketing, tho observance of particular ‘days’ in celebration of somo 
selected event, and tho boycott of British goods and institutions. Picketing was the 
most common form of open activity and was concerned mostly with cloth shops in 
the towns. It accounted for many arrests in the early days and on the wholo was 
free from violence. The observance of particular ‘days’ was designed to excite or 
maintain public interest and to provoke clashes with the police and so arouse feeling 
against the Government. In January and February tho most important were In- 
dependence Day, Frontier Day and Gandhi Day, Generally speaking, however, these 
demonstrations were poorly attended, aroused little excitement and rarely provoked 
the desired cla6h with the police. The contrast between their ■ success in 1930 and 
their comparative failure in 1932 was marked. 

The Boycott, 

Tho most successful activity of the Congress was undoubtedly the non-militant 
boycott. It attained considerable success ns directed against British goods but little 
ns against institutions. The boycott of British goodB was bnsed largely on sentiment 
and while there was somo evidence of coercion exercised through tho medium of 
social pressure, there was less intimidation and more Becrot persuasion than in 1930. 
In Bombay city where the boycott was most successful sentiment was no doubt 
reinforced by the more material factor of self-interest. Outside Bombay city its 
success varied from proyinco to province, although the precise direct effects of Con- 
gress nctivity wero difficult to appraise becauso of the presence of other factors, 
such ns, the general trade depression and increased Japanese competition. It remain- 
ed the chief as well as the most successful feature of the Congress programme. 

In addition to these three ronin lines of nctivity there were casual attempts to 
defy tho salt laws in Bombay, isolated instances of the breach of forest laws, and 
some local talk of no-tax campaigns. But these activities wore half-hearted, and tho 
restricted character , of the revived campaign ’.was further emphasized by tho com- 
parative absence of agitation in rural areas, of resignations of Government official 
ana of social boycott of Government servants, The comparatively small numbor of 
students in the Congress ranks was also noticeable. Apart however from tho disloc- 
ation or Congress plans caused by the Government’s initial action, the lack of res- 
poiiBc from students and the agricultural classes was in somo degree duo to their 
or M™ 1 Pre-occupation with respective examinations and cultivation up to April 

of Mi!™ 1 ! wna . tko contrast between 1930 and 1932 bb regards the demonstrative Bido 
moro . markc !? , tkan ln the Bombay Presidency. In 1930 Bombay 
meat Tho ccnlr ? nnt * largo areas of Ike province strongholds of the movc- 

wero mnnv serious ^lnrfP rc -», m £ rca !' intensity in n number of places ; thcro 
to be dispersed i°n i ko authorities and largo crowds bad frequently 

ted tho movement th^nn^nv^ ’ an ^ ln Gujrat , where whole districts openly suppor- 
movement U 1 C no-tax cnmmmn nmnmw! nnrln,,. t_ 1 nw 


the other hand the imniSrT'rP fl88 « mc « Bcr]om proportions. In 1932. on 
no difficulty was found -fk d ,, ordcr wa8 not seriously threatened and 

1 ' 3 lonna ln sealing with demonstrations. In the districts activity 
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Mpnrf^ I ?i > « ra » l j! e - y S v' R ,j t ' fl , ncJ fhe response from Gujrat very smnU. Congress had 

loc,i y GoKTnm S “ BS oMd H"SnL°re h0 “” d ‘ ie ° rM ‘ L ? »>*>> H» 

£"F?“ ssa '£ e L n „ J r P s^"S?r 

mi T the ? 0UrEe , of movement. The “total mmi- 
the the ordinary law and the ordinances in connection with 

nrv 17R1R n^f d - m ^ rin S l ho monlh of January was 14,803, in Fcbru- 

S™i£ 8 ‘ nd 1 Mfl rch 6,909. From thcD onwards there was with one significant 
fiMirrq nf ln^r S '- e decline in the monthly totals. The comparatively high 
conVi< ; £lon 1D January and February did not reflect as they might at 
r* f^Sht suggest, a successful outburst of civil disobedince, but were due to the 
!il 5 nip 110,ey adopted by Government differed from that pursued io 1930. 
m iSMU tuo Government s initial action was restricted and the movement had gained 
appreciable momentum before action was taken against the rank and file or even 
against some of the lesser leaders ; in 1932 on the other hand comprehensive action 
was taken at the outset. By the end of March the Government’s ascendency had 
become plain. 

■G’ e low ebb to which the movement had fallen was ehown by the failure 
of • National Week”, staged by the Congress from the 6th to the 13th 
April. Its main feature was (he boycott of foreign goods, especially British, but 
demonstrations of various kinds were also included. The programme however 
aroused little public interest and no enthusiasm except iu very few towns. One 
Berious clash with the police occurred at Allahabad on the 18th April and appears 
to have been due to an organised attempt to provoke disorder. Stones were thrown 
at the police and it was necessary to open fire in order to bring the situation un- 
der control, two persons being killed and 33 injured. 


Delhi Congress 

The Congress then announced their intention to hold their annnnl session at 
Delhi about the 23rd April. Government promptly forbade the project and in the 
event this also was a failure. The open session consisted in the hurried collection 
in towes and threes of some 200 persons who managed to evade the vigilance'of 
the police and “passed unanimously” five resolutions gabbled out by one of their 
number. The proceedings had lasted less than five minutes when the police quietly 
arrested all the participants. More important tbnn the fnrcinl session 
itself was the excitement which the attempt to hold it created in Delhi especially on 
tho date fixed for the session, and care had to bo exercised by the local authori- 
ties to prevent disorderly consequences. 

The decision of the Government forbidding the holding of the annual Congress 
at Delhi, while the Congress as a body had not been declared an unlawful associa- 
tion, was criticised as illogical. Tbe charge does not bear examination. Govern- 
ment’s policy was directed against the civil disobedience movement. Congress 
however has a large membership, and many of its members while suppor- 
ting its general politcal aims and activities were not in active sympathy with the 
revival of civil disobedience. The declaration of Congress as an unlawful body 
would have made all its members liable to prosecution whether maintaining neutra- 
lity or not and would have been in excess of the action required against civil 
disobedience proper. When however it was proposed, as at Delhi, that the Congress 
as a body should endorse the civil disobedience programme, the Government 
consistently with their policy had necessarily to intervene and prevent it. 


Postal Week 

Ihcso two projects, ‘National Week’ and the 'Delhi session’, were obviously 
lnuuched in the hope of reviving flagging interest and .re-establishing the prestige of 
the Congress, but their failure showed clearly enough that the methods ot congress 
had lost any semblance of general appeal. Thereafter there was a progressive 
enfeeblement of civil disobedience activities, scarcely interrupted by occasional devices 
designed to rekindle enthusiasm such as ‘Postal Week . This took place in May and 
had a6 its object the boycott of postal offices and tho postal system generally, but 
was mainly characterized by the destruction of letters lying in post hoses by uio 
insertion of burning matter or corrosive acid. These senseless acts of mischief arou- 
sed considerable indignation although the damage caused was not great, Con„rc-s jt 
may be noted disclaimed responsibility for them. 
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Assembly on Civil Disobedience 

Political criticism of the Government’s policy against Civil Disobedience, 
compendiously described as “rule by ordinance was voiced in the Assembly auring 
the debate on a resolution moved by Sir Hari Singh Gour, the leader of he 
Nationalist Party, on the 1st February. This resolution . was described by bir 
James Crerar, the Homo Member, .as a curiously dovetailed piece of mosaic .tor is 
deplored the arrests of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Sen Gupta and Khan Abdul Ghaffur 
Khan ; disapproved of the fact that the various ordinances had been promulgated 
immediately after the conclusion of the last sitting of the Legislative Assembly and 
of the manner in which they were being worked ; condemned acts of terrorism 
and violence, no-rent campaigns and similar activities ; recommended that emergency 
bills in substitution of the ordinances be laid before the Assembly ; and urged tunc 
a committee elected by non-official members of tho Assembly be appointed to enquire 
into the atrocities reported to have been committed in the North W est b rentier 
Province. Criticism of the Government's policy during the course of the debate was 
to tho effect that the powers conferred by the ordinances were drastic : that they, 
were not being used with moderation ; instances of their alleged abuse and of polieo 
excesses being given ; that any extraordinary measures found necessary by the 
Government should be laid before the Assembly in the form of a. bill. ; and generally 
that what the country needed was not •‘repression” but expedition in constitutional 
reform. Tho Government explained through tho medium of Sir James Crerar and 
Sir Georgo Rainy that they could not have asked the Assembly for powers in the 
previous session in anticipation of the emergency arising late in December, that 
the emergency demanded immediate action while recourse to tho Assembly meant 
delay, that the extraordinary powers taken would be directed solely against Con- 
gress activities and were essential if tho forces of disorder were to be checked, and 
that whilo those powers were being used with conspicuous moderation, local Govern- 
ments would enquire into any specific allegations of their abuse. The resolution was 
defeated by 62 votes to 44. 

The interest of the Assembly in tho political situation was further shown by ten 
adjournment motions tabled auring the session. Of the fivo motions, that were 
actually moved, one was covered by tho resolution just described ; another drew 
attention to the Government’s policy of expediting constitutional reforms while Mr. 
Gandhi was in jail ; a third dealt with the alleged maltreatment of women political 
prisoners and the reraaiuing two with alleged excesses on tho part of the police 
in Delhi. 

Civil Disobedience in Decline— Apbil to June 
Numerous attempts continued to be made to revivo and extend tho movement and 
to keep tho Congress before tho public, eye. A fairly general feature that, emerged 
about June but oDe most marked in the United Provinces was the organisation of 
so-called district political conferences. Many of these projects were abortive, ns in 
tho case of the annual session of the Congress at Delhi in April, and in nearly all 
cases the crowd, which attended tho meetings was small and was dispersed without 
difficulty. But instances were not wanting of the mnunor in which political agita- 
tion of this nature lends to excitement and thence to n breach of the public pence. 
Two such political conferences in Bengal led to clashes with the police, one atTehatta 
in June and other at Masuria early in July when unruly and aggressive mobs were 
dispersed only after. the police had resorted to firing. Two other disturbances 
occurred . at this time, necessitating dispersal by tho police ; the first at 
Umaran in the United Provinces on tho 5th. July when n revenue officer attached 
property for arrears of rent was attacked by n crowd, and tho second at Danton 
in Bengal on the 12th. .July when a turbulent mob defied a prohibitory order under, 
section 144 of the Criminal Proccduro Code. In addition to political conferences 
°, 1 r activities during this period were the mischievous destruction of tho contonts 
ot letter boxes, begun as we have seen in “Postal Week” in Mny. In tho United 
i,.u!Ii nC t? t0 June . no less than 1G0 such attempts were made. In addition 
w,t . eB Mere cut in 58 plnces and eight attempts made to set fire to railwny 
hv n S' Another prank designed to attract public attention was to stop a train 
cmrrn-nrl 'ohnnlin £? rnmunicnt, on cord, whereupon a band lof youths or children 
SSS» • C °^ rcs8 slo K™ 8 . nn 3 distributing Congress hand-bills. Although 
Uon ifwas ac -V, vl . tlC9 illwstrated tho bankruptcy of organised ngita - 

Govcrnmcnt conl,! ^, F'U 0 promo , to joggle was still strong and that tho 
Qvemmcut could not afford either to abandon tho special powers they bad taken 
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°f r .i, to ^ eIax their . vigilance. PnW jc opinion had been impressed 
i , 11 0 l m , P° 1,c 7 ^ le Government and disapproval of the Congress programme 
had been shown by a number of loyalist meetings held all over the country from 
time to time and organized by non-official agency ; but concerted revival of Civil 
iJisobeaience on a large scale such as might have followed aoy modification of the 
government s policy^ could clearly not be risked. The Government therefore decided 
to renew the special powers taken in January and a consolidated ordinance called 
the bpecial Powers Ordinance was promulgated on the 30th. June embodying most 
of the powers contained in the four ordinances that it replaced. 

Rule by Ordinances 


In view of the criticism of “rule by ordinance” so often voiced and of the dis- 
like of ordinances that undoubtedly prevails among many educated persons and 
especially those connected with the legal profession, it is perhaps desirable to 
examine the_ actual application of tho special powers conferred by tho ordinance 
and the precise degree to which they were employed. In the first plnco the conso- 
lidated ordinance contained no additional power, whilst certain wide powers which 
appeared in the Emergency Powers Ordinance of the 4th January were abandoned. 
These were the powers to control the supply of commodities of general use, to take 
possession of movables, to employ additional police and to control public utility 
services. In addition certain other powers the scope of which experience had 
shown to bo unnecessarily wide and modified. Secondly, the powers conferred by 
the ordinance were not biongbt into force throughout the whole of British India. 
Certain powers having all-India force under the existing ordinances were brought 
into force throughout British India at once. These were .few in number, _ the most 
important being the provision amending the Press Act so ns to permit action rgainst 
incitement to or encouragement or support of the civil disobedience movement. 
Beyond theso general powers, any particular power conferred by the ordinance 
required two distinct steps before it could nctully be brought into force in any 
particular area. The first step was extension by the Government of India ; the 
second, actual application by a local Government. Thus, although a certain power 
might bo extended by the Government of India to any province, it would not como 
into force until the local Government issued a modification to that effect. 

Further, the local Government would not necessarily apply it throughout tho 
province, even though it might have been extended to the whole of the province by 
the Government of India. It could apply it to such areas within the province a 3 
it thought necessary, and this in fact was the policy pursued by local Governments. 
In this manner tho operation of the Special Powers Ordinance was considerably 
restricted as compared with that of the four ordinances which it replaced, borne 
local Governments were ablo not only to narrow the area withiu which certain 
powers would apply but also to do without powers they bad formerly possessed. 


0. D. Convictions 

The accusation of ‘rule by ordinance’ therefore clearly does not do justice to 
the facts. Tho charge can be further refuted by an examination of the actual 
figures of conviction. It will he convenient in dealing with the matter w Kive tho 
fieures up to the end of 1932 and also to produce in the following table the figures 
already given up to March. The following are the total convictions under tho 
ordinary law and tho ordinances in connections with the Civil Disobedience 
movement:- 

January 17,818 

February G>900 

March 5254 

April 3,818 

May 3,531 

June 3,593 

July , 3,047 

August ■ 2.791 

September 1 937 

October 1,893 

November 1,545 

December 


Total.. 


0G,94G 
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All attempts at direct settlement between the communities themselves having 
failed His Majesty’s Government, in responso to repeated appeals tr . 0 " 1 
representative Indians and with tho approval of British Parliament, under- 
took the difficult task of attempting to remove this great obstacle from 
tho path of constitutional progress. His Majesty’s Government did not attempt to 
decide all tho minor points at issue between the various communities nor dia tney 
confine themselves to a settlement of the dispute between the two major communi- 
ties. Tho decision was restricted to the representation of various communities ana 
interests in the provincial legislatures (excluding Burma), but withm that spnero it 
was complete. It was also made clear that whtle His Majesty’s Government had 
undertaken this task in tho interests of constitutional progress they would be pre- • 
pared at any time before a new Government of India Act had passed into law, to 
recommend to Parliament tho substitution for their decision of any agreed solution 
reached by tho communities concerned, Tho terms of the decision were, roughly 
as follows. In thoso provinces where Hindus form majority of the population, and 
will have a cleat majority of seats in tho provincial councils (that is, in all. 
provinces except the Punjab, Bengal and tho North-West Frontier Province) tho 
Muslims receive, as in the past, Beats in excess of their population ratio. Tho prob- 
lem in Bengal and the Punjab, the two important Muslim provinces, differs some- 
what. In Bengal tho Muslims form about 55 per cent of tho total population and 
the Hindus 43 per cent., but there is also tho European community which, though 
comparatively small in number, has very great commercial and industrial interests 
and has been given a largo representation under tho existing Government of India 
Act. The effect of the distribution of ’.seats made by His Majesty’s Government 
was that Muslims received about 48 per cent., Hindus 39 per cent., and Europeans 
10 per cent, of the total number of seats in the Legislative Council, In tho Punjab 
tho Muslims outnumber the other two major communities nnd form about 57 per 
cent of tho population, tho Hindus being 27 per cent and the Sikhs 37 per cent. 
Under tho distribution effected in this province tho Sikh3 receive weightago as in 
tho past and their seats amount to 18 per cent of the totnl, while tho Muslim and 
Hindu percentages are 49 and 27 respectively. Actually, however, Muslim represen- 
tatives will probably secure three additional seats reserved for landholders, in which 
caso their proportion in tho council will bo approximately 51 per cent. 

Reception of Communal Decision' 

It was not. to bo expected that a decision of this kind would satisfy all com- 
munities, for it represents an attempt to balance tho scales between conflicting 
claims which tho claimants themselves havo been unable to reconcile ; but one 
satisfactory feature was that it did not give rise to any recrudescence of communal 
disturbances. Even in the Bombay, whoro feeling between tho two major communi- 
ties remained tense, the decision was not made an excuso for stirring up trouble 
and no untoward incident occurred. On the whole,) it may bo said, subject to 
qualifications that will appear hereafter, that Hindus generally condemned tho 
decision on tho ground that it sacrificed their interests to those of the Muslims 
that the Sikhs wero greatly dissatisfied with it, nnd that tho least opposition caroo 
from tho Muslims. Hindu criticism as voiced by tho extremist papers, which are 
predominantly Hindu, denounced the decision as porpetuating communal dissensions, 
ns the death-blow of Indian nationalism and an unholy pact between tho Muslim 
community and British commercial' interests. Even tbc moro moderate [nationalist 
papers gave expression to similar views though couched iu more restrained language, 
reflecting an admixture of genuine nationalist feeling and Hindu communalist 
motives. Specific points of criticism woro in regard to Bengal and the Punjab, 
whero the omission to give to tho non-Muslim minorities the weightage accorded 
elsewhere to Muslim minorities was bitterly resented. In regard to Bengal a 

t 1 l 1Rt to? Europeans would hold tho balanco between the two 
1 niii-jS. Exception was also taken to the provision of separate 

representation for tho depressed closes, which although limited to a period of 20 

rtoni agreement, 0 ™ *“cd in' Xo extreme 

selves were on thc wlmln r Bp J lt Tho depressed classes them- 

tivo nt the Round Tallin n pnnf S rn ttS ^ cd ’ a, to? u (to Er. Ambedkar, their representn- 

in^c. “ of^rders 00 ' Ir^f W, 

come to "an nccecnient— thn ‘‘Mrtrmin t> *' t, Elijah, who in Eebruary had 

the Hindu ^ahasahhn, m Moonjc, the leader of 

’ uivour ot joint electorates with reservation of seats, 
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provision for separate electorates. While 

aSwJsSrr ft 

I unjau and Bengal and complained of reduced we ghtage in some provinces and of 
undue we.ghtago given to non-Muslims in the North-West Frontfer Province Si4 
disapproval was general and unqualified. This creation of a Muslim W in the 
thT J R%;l C a^ CtC f ^ 8aTd 3* Sikh claims had, it was said, shaken Sikh faith in 

Ihflrn wna h nnm v 1U f Slc ? a ,? d fa J r pay ‘ A r . C71val of Sikhism was preached and 
t ;“f e 0 O“e talk of rejecting the new constitution if it meant Muslim domina- 
tion. Ihe Hindu minority in the Punjab was not slow to tako advantage of this 
position and sought to stimulate the Sikhs to organized resistance. European, 
Anglo-Indian, Indian Christian and Labour interests were on the whole satisfied. 

Ihe objections to the decision just described appeared mainly in the press. But 
the trend of the debate in the Legislative Assembly on the 5tb. September, when 
tile nrsfc excitement had subsided, suggests that dissatisfaction with the decision was 
not so deep or genuine as had at first appeared, and that the more Bober-minded 
political elements in the country were prepared to regard it as a workman-like solu- 
tion of an otherwise insoluble problem. The speech of Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Iyer, 
then acting as Law Member of the Viceroy’s Council in the absence at Geneva of 
Sir B. L. Mitter, made a great impression. Ho pointed out that not only tho 
Round Tablo Conference but numerous conferences of Indian Leaders had failed to 
solve the problem in tho past, that tho action of the Consultative Committee in 
appealing to the Prime Minister to settle the problem was generally approved 
throughout India, and that tho main point to bear in mind was that any bickering 
over tho decision would necessarily impede the consideration of other and greater 
matters to be dealt with in their march towards responsible self-government. 
Moderate opinion was also given a lead by the nttitude of public men like tho 
Right hon. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, whose preparedness to 
accept the decision probably had more influence with the sober and responsible ele- 
ments in the country than the impassioned outpourings of the press. 

Gandhi’s Fast 

General discussions on the communal decision was concentrated with dramatic 
suddenness on ono particular aspect of it by the announcement on the 1 3th Septem- 
ber of Mr. Gandhi’s intention to fast to death unless the method of representation 
provided for the depressed classes was altered. In the course of the correspondence 
preceding this announcement the Prime Blinister has explained that while tho 
decision, so far as it related to tho depressed classes, was designed solely to pro- 
tect their interests, nothing had been done to separate them permanently from the 
Hindu fold ; for their Bpeciai constituencies would be automatically abolished at 
the end of 20 years and in addition they would.be entitled from the outset to 
vote in the general Hindu constituencies. Mr. Gandhi however was not satisfied, 
and his decision to fast and the publication of this correspondence aroused intense 
popular Interest. On the whole there was little tendency to blame the Government 
for this unforeseen development. It was generally . recognized that .the issue was 
less their concern than thnt of tho Hindu community itself and that if Mr. Gandhi s 
life was to be saved caste Hindus and depressed classes must themselve3 reach an 
agreement. Many Hindus however were much more stirred by the snflermg that 
a great Hindu leader was about to undertake than concerned with the merits ot 
tho controversy. On the other hand, criticism of Mr, Gandhi s decision was not 
wanting. Dr. Ambedkar, ono of tho leaders of tho depressed classes, described it 
as ft “&eer political stunt.’' while other critics saw in it an attempt to retrieve a 
dwindling prestige. The Government’s attitude was announced by Mr. (now Sir 
Harry) Haig, the Home Member, during a debate on the subject in the Assembly 
on tho 13th September when he said that “no Government could possibly let its 
action be influenced by methods of this kind/ the method adopted could be 
employed with reference to any major issue and if allowed to succeed would Mtab- 
lish a* dictatorship of a novel kind which would mark the end of nil fi ov cr nt. 
Two days later a further announcement was made in tho Assembly to the efilct 
tlilt ns soon as Mr. Gandhi began his fast he would be removed from jail to a 
suitable place of private residence, where bo would be rcquircdto remain. Mr. 
Gandhi however felt himself unable to accept any conditions and asked to be left 

GO 
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in jail, whereupon the Government decided to allow him all reasonablo faciliUes 
for private interviews inside the jail and unrestricted correspondence. Meanwhile, 

almost continuous conversations had been taking place n „3k-»a Vnonndt- 

Bombay and with Mr. Gandhi in the Yeravado. }ad, and Mr. Gandhis uucondi 
tional release to conduct the negotiations 'was persistently urged* 

The Pooka Settlement 

The fast began on the 20th September and after a few days of feverish dis- 
cussion a settlement was reached. This settlement, sometimes called the ioona 
Pact”, provides that instead of the 71 seats allotted to the depressed classes by 
the decision on the basis of separato electorates, n total of 148 seats should he 
reserved for them from the general constituencies. Election to these reserved Bents 
is through joint electorates, subject to a system of primary election under which 
the depressed class voters in the constituency will form an electoral college which 
will elect a panel of our candidates who will stand for the secondary election 
by tho general electorate. This system of primary election is automatically to 
cease after ten years if not previously abolished by mutual consent. On the doth 
September His Majesty’s Government announced their willingness to modify the 
communal decision on the basis of the settlement reached at Poona, and this gave 
general satisfaction. The settlement, which it may be noted also contained certain 
other provisions designed to ameliorate the conditions of the depressed classes 
generally, was distinctly favourable to the depressed classes in that it more than 
doubled their representation and reserved for them representatives of their own 
choice for the secondary election. For some time to come however, at any rate in 
some areas, they will probably experience difficulty in obtaining educated candi- 
dates, and it is possible that those finally elected by the system of joint electorates 
may be subject to tho influence of tho higher castes. 

The settlement was acclaimed with delight by tho nationalist prcsB ns a personal 
triumph for Mr. Gandhi nnd ns a sure indication that Indian political leadcra were 
ablo after all to settle their own differences, More dispassionate .examination how- 
ever suggests that the agreement reflects little departure in principle. It still pro- 
vides for the reservation of special seats and, while separate electorates aro abolished 
in name, it is doubtful whether they aro not perpetuated in effect— as indeed a 
Liberal critic suggested— by tho device of primary election. Other critics remarked 
that similar results might havo been achieved at the Round Table Conference if 
Dr. Ambedknr had not been driven into bis demand for separate electorates by 
Mr. Gandhi’s uncompromising objection both to separate electorates and special 
reservation of seats. It is doubtful however whether this reflection sustains the 
charge of inconsistency levelled against Mr. Gandhi ; for ho would no doubt explain, 
that, the principle he had maintained in London having been denied by tho decision 
of His Majesty’s Government, the problem had been oricnated afresh. At all events 
(he fast retrieved to boiuo extent the loss of prestige which Mr. Gandhi had suffered 
by his lack of success at the second Round Table Conference and tho failure of 
the civil disobedience movement, although some of his supporters wero bewildered 
nnd perhaps nlarmed at the diversion of attention and energy from political to 
socio-religious questions. It also illustrated very vividly tho manner in which 
Mr. Gandhi was still at that time able to appeal to the emotions, not only of the 
masses but also of their leaders at the expense of their reason. 

TJntopchability 

. While the lenders wero busy over (ho settlement of tho Yeravnda jail a whirl- 
wind campaign was being conducted in many large centres throughout tho country 
for the removal of the disabilities attaching to tho depressed classes. Temples wero 
turown open or promised to bo thrown open, caste wells and so forth were no 
• °’r ummwhnbility generally was to be exorcised. Emotionalism 
was nni I S?‘ a h °wcver nnd relief that the Mahatma was out of danger 

onlv RDmp°tcn I™ sustatu it. Enthusiasm for the now campaign had lasted 
began To Iw TS " 9 of . reaotl ,° n , bcca y w apparent, Hindu misgivings 

excessive nnd^still fnriw° mlmbar Bcat s allotted to tho depressed classes was 
sacrificed -to Muslim** tho Blrc | 1 .B tb their representation, already 

ILnwt where the Himu, ■ lh,B wa9 Particularly manifest in (he Punjab and 
general position nud tfei^strcnmh 1 in" n PPr<*enmvc regarding their 
majorities. Tho reacticm in A* 10 ., 3jCE, ^? l, . ve Councils ‘vis-a-vis’ tho Muslim 

i me reaction among orthodox, Hindus however was duo os much to- 
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powe G r C! lS iC t i Z B lnf 5 ct ? e ? en ‘ as * thc effect on the political balance of 
dosed' nmSn e S“ ^?' ch bnd , b . cen thrown open to the untouchables were 
hefnre t °n Cr3 ? 0 sacred images had been either removed or screened 

"i n , tcr ? d ; % hci Z *R a | n reported to have been fopened were 
wiling ft,;? 6 °i. ff cr »«• Central Provinces certain caste wells from 

A h fWr™sJt Dt0 ! nchab i e3 i had d , rflm ? vrater ^ erc purified with water from the Ganges. 
Lxf„ sed c t lass T lender who fasted outside the gates of the famous Guruvnvur 
ndm 1 ?! ?, ( a0 , U t h m Il,d,a m P rotest “fiamst the refusal of the temple authorities^ to 
SkiM . i! b h V? 6 sho , wn , vc , r y little sympathy by caste Hindus and Mr. 
of *° break the fast. The wood of excited benignity born 

and !1 -?,* as A not rea ?^ t j ie villages at nil, and many demonstrations of 
iriendtiness with the depressed classes were more theatrical than real. Reaction 
later hardened into opposition and the settlement was denounced in one quarter 
as the work of a small heterodox minority. This is not to say however that many 
caste Hindus, especially the more political minded, were not sincere in their desire 
to improve the status of the depressed classes and in their recognition of the 
inconsistency of Ibafc status with a democratic form of Government, Thc frnfli of 
the matter is that a system so deeply embedded in the history and traditions of a 
people, so much a_ part of their daily lives, is not likely to succumb to a sudden 
onslaught of emotion. It must take many years of patient striving to relieve the 
depressed classes of thc disadvantages under which they have so long laboured. 

Decline of Citil Disobedience 

Civil disobedience activities continued at a iow ebb daring the rest of the year. 
One significant feature was the abstention from further participation in the move- 
ment of the great majority of persons convicted earlier in the year and released on 
expiry of sentence. Efforts were made to revive interest by publishing programmes 
of future activities, by attempts to bold political conferences and by raids on 
Congress buildings seized by thc Government in thc early stages of thc movement. 
These raids ns a whole however were no more successful than other activities. It 
had now become clear tknt thc second civil disobedience movement had definitely 
failed to win public support as not conceived in the best interests of the country. 
The position was amply recognized by the passage of the “Ordihauce Bill” which, 
introduced in the Simla session, was debated in the special session which sat from 
the 7th November to the 15th December. The bill embodied the main provision?! 
of the Special Powers Ordinance and was based on the realization that, while civil 
disobedience remained the accepted policy of a political organisation, the measures 
devised to combat it must be given n more permanent form than could he secured 
by ordinance. It aroused some clamour in the nationalist press and more sober 
opposition in the Assembly, the general view being that not “repression” but the 
speedy transfer of political power to Indian hands was the true remedy for the 
country’s political ills. Certain changes were accepted by the Government in Select 
Committee of which the most important wns a time limitation of three years. The 
definition of picketing wns also modified but in this respect the Home Member 
made it plain that Government were definitely not prepared to go so far as thoso 
who wished to give a license to peaceful picketting.” These changes did not how- 
ever satisfy the opposition. Their general view was voiced by Diwan Bnbndnr 
Rnngachariar who. after contending that non-co-operation originated with the dis- 
satisfaction caused by diarchy, declared that the special powers taken to meet an 
emergency were no longer necessary, now that thc Government had brought the 
movement under control. He also urged that the “repression under which the 
country wns suffering wns quite inconsistent with the approach of the reforms. 
The bill was however passed by a satisfactory majority of 57 votes to 31, indicating 
tlio extent to which political opinion had been won over by the logic of facts to 
tho Government’s view that civil disobedience could not, in the best interests of 
the country, be tolerated. By December provincial bills supplementing the Govern- 
ment of India’s bill bnd been passed by substantial majorities and without serious 
opposition by tho Legislative Councils of those provincss where the civil disobe- 
dience movement had been most intense, namely, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. Hie powers with 
which the legislature thereby armed the executive constitute an effective guarantee 
ocainst n revival of civil disobedience and against subversive movements generally 
aud the manner in which responsible opinion was thus marshalled against what is 
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n rncnncc to any form of Government should be carefully w ?’Ebcd Ujose > who i fear 

tbnt India may falter in assuming responsibility under a self-governing constitutio . 

Terrorism in Bengal in 1932 

We propose now to attempt some description of the course of ^bo terrorist move- 
ment in Bengal, which, we have thought better to treat ns a whole for the year <- 
Terrorist crimes were committed at almost regular intervals throughout tno y 
and reached a total of 97. Of these, 10 were murders, 27 attempted murders ana. 
57 dneoities. In the previous year tho total number was 81, comprising _o . f 

23 attempted murders and 41 dneoities, Tho growth of the movement is 1 ‘lustra e 
by comparing these figures with those for 1929 and 1930, when the outrage^ totalled 
8 and 53 respectively. The more outrageous and spectacular crimes committea au- 
ring 1932 require mention. On the 6th February at tho convocation ceremony or 
the Calcutta University an attempt was made by a girl student to assassinate tno 
Governor of Bengal ; fortunately His Excellency was not injured. On the oUtn 
April, at Midnapore, Mr. Douglas, tho District Magistrate, was shot _ and mortally 
wounded while attending a meeting of the District Board. _ On the loth May, at. 
Dacca a gang of terrorist gunmen held up a passenger train and after wounding 
the guard robbed certain merchants of Rs. 32,000. In June _ on tho 13th, Captain 
Cameron was shot dead while raiding a house in tho Chittagong District whcro 
“wanted’ - terrorists were hiding ; ana on the 27th. nt Dacca, Mr. Sen, an .Indian 
Magistrate, was shot dead while asleep. On tho 29th July, at Comilla, Mr. Alison, 
Superintendent of Police, was shot in the back and died of his wounds. On the 5th. 
August an attempt was made in Calcutta on Sir Alfred Watson, the editor of the 
•'Statesman/' fortunately he was not injured. His assailant wns captured but con- 
trived to tako poison and died soon afterwards. On tho 22nd August, nt Dacca, Mr. 
Grassby, Additional Superintendent of Police, wns shot at while his car was held 
up at n level crossing and wounded. On the 24th September, nt Pahartali, near 
Chittagong, an organised attack wns made on tho railway institute which was fully 
at tho timo with European and Anglo-Indian subordinate railway officials. # A gang 
of terrorists suddenly appeared nt the doors and windows, threw bombs into tho 
hall and opened fire with guns and pistols. An elderly lady of 65, Mrs._ Sullivan, 
was killed and thirteen persona of both sexes were wounded. Tho casualties would 
probably have been much greater but for the presence of mind of those who switch- 
ed off the lights. Four days later, on tho 28th September, another attempt waB 
‘ made on Sir Alfred Watson ; both he and his secretary were slightly wounded. Two 
of the assailants took poison and died. In November, on the lllh, Mr. Luke, the 
Superintendent of Rajsahi jail, while out driving with his wife and daughter, 
wbb shot and wounded in tho jaw ; nnd on the 20th an attempt wns made on one 
Abdul Khaliq, who was suspected of being a police informer and whoso life had 
been threatened in two anonymous letters. In nddilion to these dastardly crimes a 
number of dneoities were committed in various parts of Bengal, some to raiso funds 
with which to further the movement and others to obtain revolvers and other arms. 

The feelings of, the European nnd Anglo-Indian communities in Calcutta nnd 
Chittagong were deeply roused by these various outrages. There wns however no 
hint of reprisals as in 1931 : the public generally were more appreciative of tho 
difficulties of the situation and of the measures adopted to deal with it. . 

. During 1932 a number of drastic powers were taken Or re-takeu with a view to 
increase the pressure on terrorist organizations. We have already mentioned tho 
two ordinances promulgated towards the close of the previous year. The first of 
these, giving wider powers of detention without trial, wns embodied before its expiry 
in tin net (the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932) which became law in 
March. In May, just before the expiry of the ordinance promulgated in November, 
another ordinance' wns issued giving the local Government power to mnko rules to 
l!!, operations against the terrorist movement, and making attempts nt murder 
punisiinbie with, death or transportation for life. This provision was later given 
r™"® ‘ or ( m by inclusion in an act passed in September (the Bengal Criminal 
Acu 'while Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages 

, ® tntut , ( 5 book certain emergency powers previously taken by ordi- 

proccdnre. A'f n i>, 0 n tC ™s ar f Ie /i, pr0VIB10ns L or ttle ,riaI tcrrQr ‘ at offences by special 
Kiw A^b nMl , n.nother act was passed (tho Bengal Criminal 

-under the Arms providjnp; enhanced punishment for certain offences 

but hleo at smnr^r? nteu Act : lh ' a ™ directed not only against terrorists 
gg era and others engaged in the illicit arms traffic who though poa- 
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tvnrcf f . beginning of the cold weather and stationed at ihe 

h'mrf (n 'L terror \ 8t activity This measure had a twofold object; on the ono 
airtorinV flT ? S ° a H 0U ?- ta -,” bot V5? loyal and peaceful sections of the population 
in • terrorist activities and Government servants, carrying out their duties 

n most trying circumstances ; and on the other hand to demonstrate to the revo- 
mtionary party and their secret sympathisers that the Government had ample power 
in f no last resort to suppress disorder. 1 

, , . 9 greatest difficulty in dealing with the terrorist movement is that of 
Obtaining evidence. In many areas tho rurnl population though loyal at heart 
nave been intimidated and witnesses are reluctant to come forward for fear of 
reprisals. This is particularly marked in Chittagong where in addition many in- 
habitants are suspected of secret^ sympathy with the objects of the movement. The 
ponce: had the utmost difficulty in obtaining evidence against the miscreants respon- 
sible for the shocking outrage at the Pahartali railway institute which we nave 
already described. Although the police effected many highly creditable capture 
during 1932 a number of organizers are still at largo and appear to find noj diffi- 
culty in obtaining recruits from young men of the upper middle classes, nmong 
whom unemployment is acute. Nevertheless, thejgeneral situation is definitely moro 
hopefnl than in 1931. The difficulties of the local Government and tho policy.^ by 
which.it is sought to surmount them cannot be better exemplified than by the 
following extract from a speech delivered by the Governor of Bengal on the 30th 

November 1932. “There is a feeling in some quarters of disappointment that 

the drastic measures taken during the past twelve months have not been productive 
of more immediate and obvious results. Those who take that view fail, I think, 
to appreciate tho character and ramifications of the terrorist conspiracy. In tho 

E ast the suppression of outbreaks of a similar though less formidable character 
ns taken a considerable time. Even so I nra satisfied that tho position of Govern- 
ment is in many ways much stronger than it was twelve months ago and I enter- 
tain no doubt whatever that the menace of terrorism will be fought down. Whether 
the poison which has induced these periodical outbreaks will dd completely elimi- 
nated from the body politic depends primarily not upon Government but upon 
the fibre and quality of tho people of Bengal. In the meantime I know ot no 
sovereign remedy, of no heroic measure, to which a civilized Government can 
have recourse, that will ensure an immediate suppression of the evil. On what it 
is tho fashion to call tho "repressive side” of our policy we rely on steady pre- 
ssure and gradual strengthening of the resources of the Government, letting no 
opportunity slip of perfecting both tho protective and the combalivo elements in 
our armoury. Fortunately terrorism ns an organized movement has continued to 
mnko headway only in Bengal and in 1932, ns compared with 1930, its spectacular 
manifestations also were almost confined to that province. Of tho isolated 
terrorist crimes that occurred elsewhere during the year under report the following 
were tho most notable . In April an attempt was made to nssnssinato Mr. Gibson, 
the Commissioner of Ajmer, but the assailant’s revolver misfired. In November, 
in Bihar and Orissa an approver in the Lahore conspiracy case of 1930 was 
stabbed to death and a man who courageously tried to provent the escape of the 
assailant was fatally wounded. 


The B, & O. Police Administration Report 

"There was less revolutionary activity than in 1931, but the evidence is growing 
hat the youth of Behnr is developing a tnstc for terrorism and that he is prepared 
o act without guidance from Bengal” stated the Report on the Administration o 
? 0 Hce in the province of Bihar and Orissa for the year 1932 which was published 
n September 1933. 

Tbr, -Rnnnrt further stated that in the last week of January two successful 
ttcmnts were made to derail « train within a few miles of Patna but no deaths 
Srcd. In these two cases the Police succeeded in bringing homo a charge of 
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conspiracy against four local nationalists whoso solo object was to cause damage to 
Government property. Two were sentenced to transportation for life, ono to seven 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and one turned npprover. _ , , . , 

In Bhngalpore, there were two cases, ono a dacoily with murder in Which an 
old revolutionary suspect was implicated and sentenced to transportation for lite, 
the other an attempted dacoity at the Sabor Post Office which led to the detection 
of a gang who hna planned a series of raids on post offices. The police arrcBted 
two of the leaders of the gang with bombs on their persons and a conspiracy ccbo 
was the result thereof. , , 

In November of the year, under review. Phamndra Nath Ghosh, an npprover 
of the Lahore Conspiracy Case, was attacked by two men and died afterwards or 
the injuries he received. In the same month about _ 40 persons — Jogcndra Sukuls 
gang— were declared to be members of a criminal tribe. . 

Different important Bengal absconders are known to have paid visits to the 
Jharia coal-fields during the year. , 

A Sub-Inspector and a member of the public were shot dead by a disgruntled 
con Bt able of the 24 Perganns who subsequently committed suicide. 

Referring to the Civil Disobedience Movement the Report stated that the prompt 
action taken against the leaders when the Civil Disobedience campaign re-opened 
early in January paralysed the Congress. Underground activity continued for some 
time and resulted in occasional out-breaks of violence. 

The first serious clash was at Motihari on January 2G, (Independence Day) 
when the police wero compelled to open fire in order to frustrate a determined 
attempt by a mob to re-occupy a pnndnl seized by the police. Two rioters were 
killed and several injured. Thereafter, said the report, a widespread organisation 
for tbo preparation and circulation of leaflets containing ‘Maliciously untruthful 
or distorted accounts of events” was started and continued with varying degrees 
of success throughout the year. 

A popular form of activity was the erection of flags on public buildings and 
this led to serious incidents. As, for instnuce, in the. month of February of tho 
year under review, attempts to hoist flags on tho police buildings at Tarapur in 
Monghyr district and at Sboobnr in Muzaffarpur had to be dispersed by firing of 
gun. The total casualties wero 18 killed and 32 wounded. Those two events 
canEcd considerable excitement in Congress circlcB, but from that time demonstra- 
tions were less violent and the efforts of the leaders to Btnge spectacular shows such ns 
the attempts to recapture the Saclaquat and other Ashrams and to hold conferences 
at Cuttack and Gaya wero easily frustrated. 

Eleven pamphlets were proscribed during 1932. Four prosecutions under section 
124A Indian Penal Code and one under Section 153A, Indian Penal Code, ended in 
conviction. 


The U. P. Police Administration Report 

Tho following references to political and revolutionary activities arc made in the 
U. P. Police Administration Report for 1932 published in November 1933 

Towards tho end of 1931, the Congress made preparations for a fresh no-rent 
cnmpmgn In certain districts of these provinces. The Government countered with 
the United Provinces Ordinance which wsb promulgated on December 14th, 1931, 
awl, n little later on, certain Congress leaders wero arrested for breaches of this 
Ordinance. t 

On his return to India from tho Round Table Conference, Mr. Gandhi decided 
o support his followers in tho campaign they had launched against the Govero- 
nw arrest followed as a matter of course. Within a few months open 

nf >Srl ,vlty J n mo , a l'- cct ! sc dj though secret propaganda continued by means 
ot pamphlets and other publications. J 

2G n n d°n n * Y 1 -!,?? 0 f L TVCrc r , a . Ucm Pled in certain places on Independence Day, January, 
w’cck was 1 ebrnary 27hut they were promptly suppressed. A National 

Children’s Dav .nO T C 'n-„ y J n i, Ap £’ v-hich _ included Boycott Day, Women and 

connection wifli a ,, nn(l {1 f c,:o vf . cro some slight disturbrances in' 

connection with the celebrations of the week. These disturbances wero quickly 
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W ^?, d 7 Thereafter the Congress adopted a more pernicious form of activity. 
Combustibles were dropped into letter boxes, telegraph and telephone wires were 
cut, trains were stopped, and railway carriages were set on fire, -AH these senseless 
sabotage could not have had the support of the more thoughtful members of 
Congress and many of them must have condemned it in their hearts. Sporadic 
ettorts were made to revive interest in the Congress movement during the year, but 
they met with little success. ’ 

• The Premier’s Award on the question of the franchise was published on August 
lb and two days later it was announced that Mr. Gandhi intended to fast unto 
death unless separate electorates for the depressed classes were abolished. A hurried 
meeting of the leaders of all classes at Poona decided that the seats should be 
reserved for the depressed classes within the general constituencies. This decision 
was accepted by the Premier and Mr. Gandhi’s fast came to an end. 

Thereafter the question of untouchability was taken up by the Congress with 
avidity, and by the end of the year it had overshadowed ail other Congress 
activities. 

The failure of Congress to make good their promises led to increased revolutionary 
nctivity. There were no less than 25 bomb outrages during the year, though in the 
majority of cases the bombs were so crude that they failed to explode or they did 
little damage. Thirteen bombs were thrown at police officers or were placed near 
police buildings or were hurled into the courtyards of police stations and outposts. 
Ten constables were injured by these explosions, one seriously. 

It was natural that with the inception of the Civil Disobedience movement at the 
beginning of the year, and the continuance of a good deal of terrorist nctivity, the 
Special Branch should have had another busy year. On many occasions information 
supplied by this branch enabled districts to deal successfully with the various 
phases of the Congress movement, but its activities were chiefly directed townrds- 
combating tho terrorist movement, and in this it achieved considerable success. 

At the end of 1931 revolutionary leaders and absconders met in the Meerut 
district to map out a few plan of campaign. Several of these persons were subse- 
quently arrested by the Special Branch and by the Delhi Police. On January S3. 
Mr. Pilditcb of the Special Branch arrested Yashpal, the “Commandcr-in-Chicf” in 
Allahabad, after a revolver duel which gained him the King’s Police Medal. This was 
followed in April by the arrest by the Delhi and Meerut Police of B men who had 
joined forces with the Delhi group of terrorists. In August extensive raids carried out 
by the special branch officers and the Cawnpore Police in Cawnporo resulted in 
about 20 arrests and the recovery of several fire arms including five revolvers. This 
action dealt a severe blow to the terrorist organisation in the United Province. In 
Agra successful investigation by Criminal Investigation Department officers led to the 
recovery of four revolvers and one automatic pistol and the institution of a conspi- 
racy case against half a dozen persons. These are instances of the more important 
success achieved by the Special Branch during the. year. ' 

Altogether during the year Criminal Investigation Department officers recovered 
thirteen revolvers, five pistols, eight bombshells, three guns and a quantity of 
ammunition nnd explosive material, while the District lolica recovered seven 
revolvers, three pistols, one gun, one small-bore rifle and fourteen country-made 

bombs^n g rB ^ g ; s m0 ntbB of the year there were 22 cases under the Explosive 
Act eleven of which were the work of revolutionaries. Seven cases .in AJInhnbnd 
may bo attributed to a gang the members of which were Inter arrested in Cawnpore. 
In Lucknow a bomb explosion injured six policemen, while in another such explo- 
sion a lady was injured. The fact that only three unimportant cases were reported 
during tlio second half of the year must be attributed to earlier and good 

8 %o fesfthan fifty revolutionaries were convicted under ordinary law during the 
venr while an additional eighty revolutionaries and their associates, went to jail for 
' offences committed in pursuance of the Congress campaign. 



The Bengal Administration Report 1931-32 


The ‘Bengal Administration Report for the year 1931-32 was published in 
November 1933, and we make the following excerpts from it 

The main object of the Delhi settlement of 5th March 1931 had been achieved 
when Congress decided to take part in the further discussions of the Round lan o 
Conference, and Mr. Gandhi sailed for England to attend the Conference, While 
Government, however, scrupulously observed their side of the agreement, congress 
seized the opportunity to consolidate their position and to make preparations tor 
a fresh attack on constituted authority. A movement for the non-payment of rent 
was launched in the United Provinces, an ngitation of a frankly revolutionary 
nature waB set on foot in the North-West Frontier iProvince, and Bengal followed 
suit when at the Bengal Provincial Congress Conference held at Berharapore m 
the first week of December a resolution was. passed urging the people of Bengal 
to prepare for the coming fight and to institute an immediate boycott of British 
goods and British concerns. Such threats could not be ignored and the Govern- 
ment of India made the necessary preparations to meet them. 


Revival ob Civil Disobedience 

On his return from England Mr. Gandhi sent a telegram on the 29th December 
1931 to His Excellency the Viceroy in which. he asked if the promulgation ‘ of the 
Ordinances— he was referring to Ordinances which had’ been issued to deal with 
the situation on the Frontier and in the United Provinces and Bengal — was to be 
taken aB an indication that friendly relations between Government and Congress 
had come to an end. The Viceroy replied justifying his action and informing Mr. 
Gandhi that there could be no discussion of those measures and that they would 
remain in force until they had served the purpose for which they had been adopted. 
On the 1st January 1932 Mr. Gandhi announced that ho had decided' to bo -guided 
by the Congress Working Committee which had passed a resolution favouring a 
reversion to civil disobedience. The resolution had demanded “adequate relief” in 
respect of the Ordinances, free scope in any future negotiations ana consultations 
to prosecute the Congress claim to complete independence and the carrying on of 
the administration of the -country “in consultation with popular representatives 
pending the attainment of such independence.” 

Drive Against C. D. - 


There was only one possible answer to these demands and that was given in 
the Ordinances Nos. H— V promulgated on the 4th Janury 1932, the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, the Unlawful Association 
Ordinance and. .-the Prevention of. Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance. In the 
statement which- accompanied their issue the Government of India reviewed the 
march of Congress along the. “barren road of non-co-operation” since December 
1929 and showed how in using their full resources to meet tho challenge of civil 
disobedience they were fighting the battle not only of the present Government but 
of the governments of the future.- Parliament was pleased to a scheme of constitu- 
tional reforms which had been accepted as reasonable by the great majority of the 
delegates to the Round Table Conference and had given undertaking that every effort 
would be mode to overcome as quickly as possible the difficulties in tho way of its- 
early attainment.. At such a juncture the Government of India could not permit any 
outside political organisation to usurp their functions and they wero bound to tako 
every step that was necessary to suppress a lawless movement which would hinder 
tho work of political advance. 

^a e civ l l disobedience began forthwith. On tho 4th January Mr. 

was arres t c-d and in Bengal the more active and dangerous leaders of tho 
mmim tr Various local associations whoso object was to en- 

?n thM oLuna\;nn ^ 0 1 - C S 1 . nct ^ ltlcs wcrc declared unlawful, while tho places 

■asicftsa ° f a ° re - 
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meft 3 ^Prf l rlL^^ TB of . ( h Q . community were not long in realising that Govern- 
nrnfrr-Hnn 0 ^f S in VCt ^i t0 ri™ * 111 ^ aDC * or ^ er at all costs end to afford ndcqunto 
th ° lflw ‘ abl . d,n e . against the intimidation of the agents of Congress, 
rlpplnro/t ti?o m Yfi re y av . erin R l a tb eir allegiance therefore took heart and openly 
“ fl c r , 0( i themselves to be on the side of Government. Congress on the other hand 
was staggered by the swiftness and decision with which it was attacked. Bereft of 
leadership by the incarceration of personalities such as Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Intel and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and deprived one after another of those who 
succeeded them, the movement suffered from lack of co-ordination from the start 
and was never allowed to become the menace it was in 1930 and 1931. The follow- 
ing is a description month by month of the course of civil disobedience during 1932. 

The Struggle 

. The “dictators” and others who continued the struggle made a great effort to 
incite the public to participate in the celebration of “independence day” on the 2Gth 
January in the hope that this would lead to clashes between the demonstrators and 
the police. In Calcutta, however, that expectation was frustrated by the closing of 
the public parks so that no meeting of any size was held and no serious distur- 
bance ensued. In the mufassal the few meetings which were held attracted scant 
attention and the largo and hostile crowds which used to be a feature of such 
demonstrations in tho past were conspicuous by their absence. 

In February, as the result presumably of orders issued by the All-India 
Congress Committee organised attempts, seldom successful, were made to hoist tho 
Congress flag on Government buildings in the mufassal. An increasing share of 
the work was taken by women both because it was becoming moro difficult to find « 
malo recruits and because the presence of womenfolk was calculated to prove au 
embarrassment to the police. 

In March the celebration of the anniversary of Mr. Gandhi’s march to Dandi 
at the opening of his salt campaign of 1930 proved a complete fiasco, while 
“Bhagat Singh day”, which was warmly sponsored by the Congress in spite of its 
professed abhorrence of violence, was equally n failure. At places in tho 
Sutahata and Tamluk thanas of the Midnapore district additional pojico forces had 
to be posted at the cost of the inhabitants who had taken part in disorderly mass 
demonstrations. 

In April His Excellency Sir John Anderson who bad taken over charge its 
Governor of Bengal on the 29th of March, in replying to addresses of the _ Indian 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Marwari Association refuted thG assertion that 
the Ordinances were prejudicial to the interests of trade and commcrco and pointed 
out that civil disobedience had preceded the Ordinances. The latter were designed 
and administered for tho protection and benefit of tbe law-abiding sections of the 
community and especially for those whose normal pursuits, commercial and finan- 
cial , rendered them roost vulnerable to any disturbances affecting the safety of 
property and the maintenance of credit. 

in Bnnkura, Midnnpur and the Arambagh sub-division of the district of Hooghly 
tho efforts of the Congress representatives were successful in working up opposition 
to the realisation of union board taxes, a success to which the prevailing economic 
distress was an important contributory factor. In the Nandigram tbana ol tho 
Midnapore district a small party of police while engaged in dispersing a salt de- 
monstration was attacked by a hostile mob on which it had to open fare. An Addi- 
tional police force was consequently posted at that place at the cost of _ the inhabi- 
tants while similar measures were taken at Sonamukhi, a municipality of Inc 
Yishnupur sub-division, because of the defiant and disorderly conduct of Hie 

The ordinances were duo to lapse at the end of Juno and before deciding the 
question of their renewal their value in combating civil disobedience and tfao 
attitude adopted towards them by the people as a whole were reviewed. It appeared 
from the reports of Divisional Commissioners that the Ordinances had been n3ed 
both in rural and urban areas with entirely salutary resalts. That the Ordinances 
£°re effective against Civil Disobedience was proved bv the progressive i decline 
month by month in the number of convictions both under the ordinary law and 
under the Ordinances. Tho movement however, was not dead, and there was 
reason to believe that in some parts of the province at least tho continuance of the 

61 
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powers conferred by the Ordinances was absolutely neccssary if condhionB were 
not to revert to a state of lawlessness. The Government of India accepteatnm 
view and the main provisions of the Ordinances were accordingly promulgated 
n consolidated form in the Special Powers Ordinance of the June. < 0 

The new Ordinance left the extension of its “emergency powers Provisions to 
tho discretion of Local Governments. In Bengal it wa s n , fc to extend 

districts only out of 27, though subsequently it was found necessary to extend 
provisions, but not all, to certain other districts. 

Midnapore 

In June attempts were made to hold district political conferences at Howrah, 
Jhenida in the Jessore district and Tehata in the district of Nadia. At all t'kree places 
the police prevented the delegates from assembling and no conferences were Held. At 
Tchnta, however, the attitude of the crowds was aggressive, tho police who were accom- 
panied by the District Magistrate had to open fire and one person was killed ana 
several others wounded. Endeavours were also made to hold a provincial conference 
at Calcutta but that design was frustrated by the prevention of the departure or 
delegates from their respective districts, the closing of the parks and by a number 
of preventive arrests in Calcutta. The imposition of an additional police force m 
the municipality of Midnapore, tho headquarters of a. district long notorious |for its 
adherence to the cult of lawlessness, was sanctioned. In July at Masuria and 
Dantan, both places in tho Midnapore district, the police had to fire on unruly 
mobs which had assembled to attend political conferences and had refused to dis- 
perse when ordered to do so. A collective fine was imposed in August on Mahesh- 
bathan and four adjoining villages of the 24-ParganaB, long a stronghold of civil 
disobedience and long conspicuous for its resistance to authority. In October 
certain sections of the Special Powers Ordinance were extended to tho districts _ of 
Mymensingh, Murshidabad and Fatidpur, chiefly in order to facilitate tho taking 
of laDd and buildings for the accommodation of troops nnd military police. Novem- 
ber saw a recrudescence of trouble in tho Midnapore district where considerable 
difficulty was experienced in collecting tho taxes assessed for the maintenance of 
the additional police in the Tnmluk sub-division. In tho same district a collective 
fine was imposed under the Special Powers Ordinance upon villages in tho Nondi- 
gram thana and nnother upon villages in the thano of MahiBadal for nets of law- 
lessness done in pursuance of the Civil Disobedience movement.^ In the last month 
of the year Midnapore continued to be troublesome and collective fines wore im- 
posed on certain villages in tho police stations of Tamluk, Ramnagar and Contai 
for the harbouring of Civil Disobedience .volunteers nnd for doing wanton damage 
to tho property of a president pauchayat and chowkidars who gave informations 
leading to their arrest. In other districts, however, the movement was by now 
practically quiescent and had ceased to give cause for anxiety, 

Bengal Public Security Act 

Such was the position at the close of the year. Congress had failed, nnd 
Government had successfully fulfilled the purpose put before it in the Viceroy’s 
statement of the 4th January. But the special powers which made tho successful 
accomplishment of that task possible were to (lapse with the expiry of tho Special 
PowetB Ordinance in December. As n raeasuro of precaution the Local Government 
decided that it ought to take powers to enable it (in the words of the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons attached to the Bill) “in case of emergency to combat 
activities which are subversive of law nnd order, or prejudicial to tho public secu- . 
rity and for tho suppression of which the ordinary powers of Government are 
inadequate, and the Bengal Public Security Bill was introduced and passed at the 
er 8ess| on of the Legislative Council. The Act is definitely a weapon to be 
' n J c3 5 1 r . T 9, nt Mj. employed only when and where necessary to counter a recrude- 
henn Disobedience, or a movement of a similar nature. So far it has 

strnn^hnlTnF unl 7 to l }} rari . sub-divisions of Midnapore district, that 

Hoojily district^ 3 lDat ° ^ e ® anco °* aut hority, and to Arnmbagh Bub-division of tho 


Terrorism : Assassinations & Attempted Murders 

graduate attemntcd' < to t BLf^f a pr-^r'^ 0n iT 0eati ^? °* Calcutta University a woman 
at the “S U 3 ExceUency Sir Stanley Jackson who was presiding 
meeting m tus capacity of Chancellor. Tho shots, though fired at close rangS 
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tar K et and His Excellency escaped unhurt. Tho nerneirafor 

30th April Mr R ^omS Uen i y Bcntenc ^ , t0 9 years’ rigorous imprisonment. On 

trate' of ' MdnanoS s TT °l thc Hi Mr - J-JMdie as District Magis- 

tirmWinr. niianapore, was fired at and mortal y grounded by two terrorists while 

Sis Sc but\he nfh DK ° f thG »«Wrt^rd/Oneof the%Sto5nS[oSS 

r ln „7?P 0 . • „ the other fas pursued, arrested and subsequently hanged. On 13il1 
at Dhaluha? 28tb ,P u ^bas was tilled during I 3 upon a house 

leaders of k thn rim ChlUa ”°. n " Strict in course of which one of the absconding 
were tilled in ntJ£!!r Bfm , e Armom l Bmd, Nirmnl Sen, and one other absconder 
Knh nil.,7 m att ?n>ptwg to escape. On 27th June Babu Knmabhya Prasad Sen 
Sub-Deputy Magistrate, who had incurred odium by his work as a special officer 
Disobedience in the Munshigunj sub-division, washed at and 
trinrl l,J C as!ee P, w bis lodging at Dacca. His assailant was subsequently traced, 
se "i eD ,? ed to death. On 29th July Mr. E. B. Ellison, Additional Super- 
intendent of Police, Tippera, was attacked by a revolutionary armed with a revolver 
ana received such grievous injuries that he expired a week after the outrage. His 
assailant has not yet been brought to justice. On 5th August a terrorist fired at 
point-blank range at Sir Alfred Watson, Editor of the “Statesman” as he was 
approaching Iim office in a car. The shot; miraculously missed its mark, and tho 
would-be assassin took poison and died shortly after his arrest. Less than threo 
weeks later there followed another shooting outrage, tho victim on this occasion 
being Mr. 0. G. Grassby, Additional Superintendent of Police, Dacca. The injuries 
received by Mr. Grassby though serious were not of a dangerous nature. Tho assail- 
ant, who was wounded by shots fired by Mr. Grassby’s guard, was captured as ho 
was attempting to escape, and subsequently convicted ana sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life._ Oil Saturday 24th September occurred the most foul and cowardly 
of all the crimes yet perpetrated by the terrorists. At Pnhartnli close to Chitta- 
gong, a body of them attacked at night the unprotected Railwny Institute which 
was then crowded by persons of both sexes. Standing at the doors and windows 
of tho building they fired revolvers and muskets at tho defenceless occupants and 
threw bombs on thc floor, killing ono elderly European lady and wounding seven 
men and five women. One of tho attacking party a young woman who had 
apparently taken poison was found dead near the sceno of tho occurrence. As no 
information was forthcoming regarding thc perpetrators of this outrage, Government 
after warning tho inhabitants of Chittagong imposed on the Hindu community of 
the area concerned n heavy collective fine. On the 28th September a second attempt 
was made on the life of Sir Alfred Watson. On this occasion thc assailants 
followed and overtook Sir Alfred's car in one of their own, fired with their revol- 
vers at cfose quarters and wounded Sir Alfred an d his lady Secretary aad his 
driver. Two of tho terrorists took poison and died in the belief that they could 
not effect their escape while the third was_ successful in eluding pursuit. Skilful 
police investigation resulted in six men being placed on their trial, one of whom 
was sentenced to transportation of life, two others to shorter Terras and three acquitted. 
On the 18th November Mr. 0. A. W. Luke, Superintendent of Rajsnhi Central 
Jail was attacked in his car at dusk by threo men and seriously injured in tho 
head by revolver shots. Thc assailants though pursued half-heartedly by some 
people who happened to be in the vicinity escaped. One, however, was traced and 
subsequently sentenced to transportation for seven years. 

Other terrorist Crimes 

In tho month of January there were three cases of armed robbery, including an 
attack on the mail van of the Noakhali train near Laksam Junction by six armed 
■youths who held up the postal sorter nnd made off with the insured covers, lucre 
were two cases of murderous assault upon Government officers, the victim of one 
being a sergeant of the Dacca City police who was set upon and badly wounded 
bv four young men who stole his revolver. In Febrnaij two armed robberies wero 
committed. In March guns were stolen on two occasions in the district of Dacca, 
the owner of the gun in one of those cases being done to death. Five men armed 
with revolvers and daggers raided Chnrmuguria post office m tho district of rnrid- 
pur. Remarkable courage was, however, displayed both by members of fl >o posnl 
staff and by a number of villagers, who, despite the fact that one of fh-tr number 
was stabbed to death and three others injured, persevered in the pursuit until they 
overtook and overpowered all the raiders. In April there . were four attacks iy 
armed youths on postal peons and mail runners resulting in one instance in tbo 
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death of a peon. An armed robbery was committed ir in .train in ' 
district and an armed dacoily m a merchant b. shop in Calcutta. In B y . 
youths stopped a train by pulling the communication cord at Tezgaon near 
stole over thirty thousand rupees from a passenger, fired at and grounded the g 
and m ado off in a taxi which they eventually had to abandon, leaving formriets 
fourth of the spoils behind. At Angaria in the Fnridpur district ^rrt o 

vrere frustrated in an attempt to steal the bag of a mad runner by the hr v y 
local kabiraj and some chowkidars who, in spite of being fired on by the > 

refused to be shaken off until they ultimately succeeded in capturing the fo • 

One of tho latter had been so badly wounded by a fishing Bpear during the chaBo 
that he died of his injuries the following day. At Dacca the guard of la retire 
official was waylaid and his revolver stolen, while in Comilla three youths w 
arrested with revolvers in their possession shortly after they had committed. a 
robbery. In Juno several armed dacoities were committed and there was also 
serious theft of magazine rifles and other arms from the house of a zaminanr nt 
Rnngpur. In October an important absconding ' terrorist and a companion were 
arrested in the Barisal district with a pistol and a bomb in their possession, while in 
Calcutta tho nrrest of two other leading absconders led to the finding of several 
weapons nnd bombs. In November at Dbamrni in Dacca district a mail runner 
who had been fired at and wounded by an armed robber courageously attacked hiB 
assailant nnd with the help of some members of the public succeeded in making 
him prisoner. Tho concluding month of the year was marked by the arrests in 
Bengal of one escaped terrorist convict, one escaped detenu, one absconding detenu 
and four other suBpects in whose possession arms and ammunition were found white 
one of tho absonders of the Chittagong Armoury EaidiCase who was also wanted in 
connection with tho shooting oi Captain Cameron wnB nr its ted nt Rangoon by the 
Burma police, Tho 1st March 1932 saw the conclusions of the long-drawn-out 
Chittagong Armoury Raid Case trial, which commenced on the 11th September 1330. 
Thirty persons were tried, twelve of whom were sentenced to transportation for life 
nnd two to lesser sentences. Sixteen were acquitted. 

Action Against Terrorism 


Power had been taken by Ordinance IX of 1931, subsequently replaced by Act IV 
of 1932 to amend the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930, so as to make 
it possible to take preventive action against members of terrorist associations as such 
and also against persons who, though not themselves members, did any act to assist 
the operation of any such association. It had also made possible tho arrest of those 
members of revolutionary associations, often tho leaders nnd organisers, who _ stood 
in the background and avoided participation in violent acts. The promulgation of 
tho Ordinance was followed in tho last two months of 1931 by an acceleration of 
the rate of arrests to a figure never before attained and in order to provide the 
additional accommodation required a new camp had been opened in December 1931. 
From January 1932 there was another rapid rise in the number of arrestB, tho 
highest figure reached being well over ono hundred for the month of Octobor. 
Adjustments of accommodation made it possible to augment tbo numbers that 
could bo detained at tho camps at Hijli, Buxa and Berhampore, but this did not 
prove adequate nnd tho Berhampore camp had to be extended, tho new section being 
ready for occupation in November 1932. 

\ 

Externment of Detenus and Reg. Ill Prisoners 


Tho advantages of having dangerous persons removed altogether outside the 
province had long been recognised by the Local Government nnd in consonance with 
iniB view tho Government of India ngrecd early in 1932 to deal with a few of tho 
leading and most dangerous detenus under Regulation, III of 1818 and detain them 
in jails outside the Province. The number of dangerous revolutionaries however was 
_°i' 8. 6tI ^ II went on within the camps, communication in spite of all prccau- 
j between thoso in detention and their allies outside, and it soon 

i t cooperations of safety demand that stiil more of tie influential 
t n i, „ “i!™ , Bh ° u! . d . bo , EEnt outside the Province. A Bill therefore 

of tho pxtrrnm^ n % Criminal Law Amendment Act bo as to permit 
Ind ia bcfor^thcf TrfJfnqio a UB Bci J gal placed by tho Government of 
Government of / n °,A B6cmbl ? S, n d ■ 1 I aB P aB6Ed on tho 30 * March 1932. Tho 

detention jail wnsonrop/n^ a - B ,?, llabo mtc P co1 ' in -Ajmcr-Merwnra and a new 
] was opened there with accommodation for one hundred detenus on the 
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19th April 1932. Within n few months it was occupied almost to its full capacity. 
The value of sending detenus to this remote locality having been proved, the Govern- 
ment of India have agreed to extend the jail so as to accommodate four hundred 
more detenus and it is expected that this additional accommodation will be available 
early in 1933. . . 

A second deterrent measure taken in the anti-terrorist campaign was to re-open the 
Andaman Island as a place of imprisonment for persons who bad been convicted of 
terrorist crimes. Two hatches totalling fifty eight prisoners were despatched from 
this province in 1932. . . 

On the 18th August a communique was issued announcing the decision of tno 
Government of India on a representation of the Government of Bengal to augment 
very substantially the military forces in the Presidency. In. spite of the special 
measures which had been, taken assassinations and the commission of political crimes 
had not ceased and it was believed that ocular proof of the reserves of power 
possessed by Government would both hearten their supporters, and show to tlioso 
anxious to subvert ordered government that they were determined to crush tno tor- 
ccs of disorder. This belief has not been falsified, and there is no. doubt that 
presence of the augmented garrison has greatly contributed to the improve' a bi tun 
which gradually came about towards the end of the year. . This augmented Fjh r , 
consists of one battalion of British infantry and six battalions of Indian infant y 
and is stationed at Dacca, Comilla, Mymensingh, Saidpur, Chittagong and 
pore. 



situation in Chittagong was due to expire on the 31st May -rr*;-" tha 

the emergency powers portion of that Ordinance, had been app y 

Chittagong district, while chapter II which conferred powerB to nppomt special 
criminal courts was extended to the whole of Bengal. Before, bo T outrages 

Ordinance expired at the end of December the Suppression o furnisb- 

Bill which was designed to give Government the special powers it had . bccn th * ur , j 
cd with up to then under the Ordinances waB introduced in August in . 
Legislative Council. The Bengal Criminal Law Second Amendment B.ll^as mt.ro 
duced in the same session the most important provision of whic - d tIl f or nn 
conferred upon Commissioners powers to pass a s e ” tbnc ® , ° f majorities, 
attempt to commit murder. Both those BiUb pa3SC d the Bengal 

Finally, at the November session of the Legislative Council, was p m ake 

Criminal Law (Arms and Explosives) Bill, 1932 the J ndia ^ Arms Act, 

punishable with transportation for life certain offe s'lpd U]q trjal by Special 
1878, and the Explosive Substances Act, 1308 and to pr Bmucc ling of weapons 
Courts of certain offences committed m connection with tno sm gg fc> 
and ammunition under the Arms Act. , briefly as follows. Tho 

The terrorist situation during 1932 may be summed up »nei y Septcm- 

first three-quarters of the year gave little can s ° Ba But as tfie year drew to a 
ber and October there was a period of grave anxiety. B ntta ckcd, conditions 

close, except for tho outrage at Raishahi when Mr. Liike W' u c hn[1 bccn 
improved and they were certainly better at the close of fee road is 
for some time previously. It would be folly tojamatn confidence had grown 
Ktill a long way off. but it cannot bo denied that a K ioqo rchich had not been 
S among t{ 0 supporters of Government . by the ^ and 
there during the previous two years. This is to bo nnd to the moral 

resolute pressure which it was the policy of ?/ ) !£'T rae c30 urces' to crush terrorism, 
effect of Government's determination to uso all thci urcg j n an improved and 

a determination which was manifested by lepBlanvemOTSur^ ^i cspcc tcd, nnd by tbo 

enlarged intelligence system without which no Central Government stood 

jsawtfi tsssA ssasv- - - - - 

terrorist groups. 

Communal Award and Poona Pact 

Ite communal taMon am-d ,«» SUSS 

as:-- 
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was retarding the plans for the framing of n new constitution, 

Government made it clear that this decision was not necessarily final and tnat, 
the projected Government of India Bill became law, it would be open to the comum- 
nitics concerned to devise by mutual agreement somo other - workable scheme, unoer 
tho terms of the award, election to the seats allotted to Muhammadan, European 
and Sikh constituencies was to be by persons voting in separate communal ciec o- 
rntes covering between them the whole area of Province. Provision wnB to be maae 
in the constitution itself for revision after ten years with the assent of the communi- 
ties 'affected. All qualified electorates who were not voters eitheir in a Muhammadan, 
Sikh, Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian or European constituency were to vote in a 
general constituency. Members of the depressed classes or scheduled casteB quaimea 
to vote were to vote in a general constituency. As these castes were unlikely 
for somo time to be able by this means alone to procure _ adequate represen- 
tation in tho Legislature, a number of special scats was assigned to them, to bo 
filled by election from special constituencies in which only members of the depressed 
classes electorally qualified were to vote, both iu a general and special constituen- 
cies for the scheduled castes would be terminated after twenty years ; in tho mean- 
time they might be abolished with the consent of the classes concerned. 


Allocation of Seats in Bengal 

The communal decision gavo a house of 250 members for Bengal. Eigthy of 
these seats, including two women’s seats, were allocated to the general electorate 
which is equivalent to the present non-Muhammadan electorate. Of the eighty 
general seats, ten were to bo given to the scheduled cnstcB, the Muhammadans were 
given 119 seats including two for women, Indian Christians were given two, Anglo- 
Indians four including one for a woman, and Europeans elven. Of the special seats 
landholders were given five, universities two, labour eight and commerce,. industry, 
mining and planting nineteen, fourteen for Europeans and five for Indians. The 
numbers of the chief communities were fixed mainly on their population ratios ; 
those of the Europeans followed the Minorities Pact. Tho consequent readjustment 
in the numbers between Muhammadans and Hindus was very badly received by tho 
Hindus, whoso numbers, relatively to their strength in the present Council, were 
considerably reduced. Many of their leaders asserted that tho decision deliberately 
victimised them ns a community on account of their past political activities. Some 
Muhammadans also criticised the award beenuso it did not concede all that they had 
demanded ; but on tho wholo tho Muhammadan community was satisfied with what 
it had received. A motion to adjourn tho business of tho House in connection with 
tho award wns discussed in tho Legislative Council on the 23rd August and, after a 
debate which showed few signs of very high feeling, was talked out. Of the four 
Hindu members who spoke, three strougly opposed tho Premier’s decision. Tho 
Muhammadans, while accepting tho nwara, contended that it was unsatisfactory to 
their community. The Europeans held that an award of this sort was essential, as 
no future constitution would prove workable without a settlement of the question of 
communal representation. 

During the same session 1 considerable interest wns created by a resolution of a 
Muhammadan member favouring a system of joint electorates in the futuro constitu- 
tion. Government did not formnlly vote on this resolution. Tho Hon’ble Member 
in tho Political Department explained that Government thought tbnt separate 
electorates were not desirnblo in themselves but that there were practical considera- 
tions which could not be overlooked and which indicated that separate electorates 
must continue for some time to come. Tho resolution was carried by a majority of 
mteen, most of the Muhammadan members opposing it, though somo gave support 
to the principle of joint electorate if coupled with adult suffrage. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Fast 

Keen interest was aroused by tho publication of the correspondence which had 
let o C0I ji -^ G R rc m' cr nn d the Secretary of State for India on tho one hand 
,,,“ r ' , Dandki on tho other in connection with the latter’s threat to ‘fast unto 
rAnlri, 11 ,- B3 11)0 separate electorates for tho depressed classes in tho new 

Id? lMfAr t A < MJ vlt o dra I r u”’ fol \°F e . d fla u was by tho commencement of tho fast. In 
GovcmmLi °iJr r f> Q andhi explaining the reasons for tho decision of His Majesty’s 
the declared’ onnn^;™ C % POm . tw W? u !i w^ile full consideration had been given to 
clsssea from tlmVindn I™ 118 0 Hindus to the permanent segregation of tho depressed 
no Hindu community, it had on the other hand been impossible tc 
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ignore the urgent representations of the depressed classes for special consideration 
and it had been felt that it was the duty of Government to safeguard the right of 
those classes to a fair proportion of representation in the Legislature. By the com- 
munal decision the depressed classes would remain a part of the Hindu community 
while they will receive through a limited number of special constituencies the means 
of safeguarding their rights and interests. All depressed class voters would bo in- 
cluded in the general Hindu constituencies so that higher caste candidates would 
have to solicit their votes while depressed class candidates who stood for election in 
a general constituency would have to solicit the votes of the higher castes. Such 
an arrangement would have the effect of preserving the unity of Hindu society. It 
would appear therefore that Mr. Gandhi was threatening to starve himself to death 
‘not in order to secure that the depressed classes should have joint electorates with 
other Hindus, which had already been provided, uot to maintain the unity of Hin- 
dus which had also been provided, but solely to prevent the depressed classes who 
admittedly suffered from terrible Icalamitics, from being able to securo n limited 
number of representatives of their own choosing to speak on their behalf in Legis- 
latures which will have a dominating influence over their future.” 


The Pact 

The news of Mr. Gandhi’s decision with its possible consequences caused great 
perturbation in the minds of the Hindus of Bengal. Meetings were held and public 
appeals were issued to launch a campaign ngainBt untouchnbility. Temples, the 
doors of which had for centuries been closed to the depressed classes, were thrown 
open in the hope that this gesture would inspire them with sufficient confidence to 
relv on the higher castes to represent their interests in tho Legislature. It is still 
too early to decide how far this agitation against untouchnbility is likely to persist 
as a genuine movement but there can be no doubt that many Hindu eaders sin- 
cerely deprecate tho separation of the depressed classes from the general body of 
their community, as they realise that such a separation is likely to prove a handi- 
cap for Hindus in the struggle for power under the new constitution. Tho agita- 
tion m fa “ell known resulted in the Poona Pact of the 2otb September So far 
as Bengal is concerned the effect is to reserve thirty out of the general seats in 
the Provincial Legislature for the depressed classes. In place of tho. separate elec- 
torates prescribed in the communal decision, the Pact introduces joint electorates 
FlecUons will be subject to a double procedure. A members of tho depressed 
classes rcEistercd in the general electoral roll of a constituency, wil form an elec- 
toral college which will elect a panel of four candidates belonging to the depressed 

Masses for ealh Reserved seat by the method of a single vote, and the four persons 
classes lor eacn reseive . ^ t s at the primary elections will be candidates 

receiving the highest n ratc ° T h e p ao t stipulates that tho system of primary 

election and ?ho h panil of candidates for election to the Legislature will come to an 
end after ten yeare unless terminated in the meantime by mutual agreement be- 
tween the parties concerned. 

Govt. Accept the Pact 

was by the rad of : Mr. Gandh q£ thfl higher castes in Bengal, their minds 

community. When, however, Mahatma were able quietly to consider tho 

free of anxiety for the a<SS its disadvantages became only too 

full implication of the i terms of the “goemenc . Q Pfl £ jn tho fram - f 

clearly apparent and opinion deha teiv.m^sia^ B Provinoo had takea par t, a nd 

StrmVoTwhlch werf so much kss favourable to them than the award of the 
Premier. Agkakian Tbocble 

The depressed conditions 

particularly thoso that grew jute, ° ^ed r es J ltat ; Teg ; n or der to create dis- 
places were taken advantage of by £ meetings were organised by agitators in 

content amongst the raiyats. In J p f tir f® up feelings on commuuist lines, 

the Noakhnli district with the object oi bu J f s, nei hbourinf< dis . 
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the obiect o! refusing to pay the rentB of Zamindars and also the debts of 
money-lenders. February saw a recrudescence of tho trouble m the Tippera dis- 
trict in which Congress agents took part, and a largo mob which was gathered nt 
a demonstration in favour of tho non-payment of rents attacked a Sub-Inspector 
and a body of constables and had to be fired on before it would disperse^ 
District Magistrate of Mymensingh took action under the Emergency Rowers 
Ordinance against two Muhammadan members of the Legislative Council who bad 
been fomenting the movement for the non-payment of rent, while similar action 
was taken in the Faridpur district against the Vice-Chairman of the Mndanpur 
Local Board who was also tho President of the Local Cultivators _ Association, in 
ono thnna of the Kishoriganj Snb-division of tho ‘Mymensigh district Muhammadans 
were combining with members of Tenants’ Associations in order _ to exert pressure 
unon money-lenders with a view to compelling them to remit their demands for 
interest. Feeling ran so high at times that debtors set fire to the property or 
rooney-ienders, but tho prosecution of some of the ringleaders soon i put a stop to 
the commission of suen crimes. In East Bengal the majority of Mnhnjans_ aro 
Hindus and a large proportion of their debtors are Muhammadans of tho cultivat- 
ing class. It wsb thereforo not surprising that in tho Mymensingh district tho move- 
ment, which wns economic in origin, nssumed on this as on passt occasions, an 
anti-Hindu and communal complexion. 


Mymensingh Jail Disaster 

At 4 P- M. on tho 9th May a tornado, moving rapidly on a path about six 
hundred feet broad, struck the Mymensingh jail at tho moment of attaining its 
maximum intensity. Though tho tornado had passed on in less than five minutes 
a great part of tho high outer wall was laid in ruins and scarcely a building 
within tho compass of the jail, except those of the strongest construction, escaped 
serious injury. Twenty-seven persons lost their lives, while about ono hundred and 
fifty were injured. Mnny prisoners succeeded in escaping in the confusion but 
either returned of their own accord or were re-captured. Tho storm also did 
serious damage in adjacent villages, tho number of dead being estimated at fifteen 
nnd the injured at seventy. A storm of a Bimilar type which passed over a 
length of five miles in tho Faridpur district in tho Bame month caused a heavy 
damage to corps and homesteads and resulted in death to twelve persons and 
injuries to one hundred and fifty others. 


Govt, and Calcutta Corporation 

At the beginning of July Government addressed to tho Calcutta Corporation 
two letters asking for information on certain points relating to tho administration 
of the city nnd also inviting the Corporation’s opinion on tho working of tho 
.Calcutta Municipal Act of 1932 with reference to certain specific points with a 
view to deciding whether the Act should bo amended. Tho first letter called upon 
tho Corporation to funiiBh full details of the working of the Primary Education 
Department with particular reference to cases, if ' any, in which teachers and 
students of that department had taken part in civil disobedience or in political 
demonstrations and the disciplinary action, if any, taken by the Corporation. A 
full and satisfactory reply was asked for within a fixed time in order to obviate 
the neccBBity of appointing an officer to investigate the affairs of the Corporation.' 
In the second letter it was 'pointed out that tho Calcutta Municipal Act 1923, 
placed the Corporation on an extremely democratic basiB, widened its constitution 

and gave it considerably enlarged powers by reducing to a minimum Government 
L n ^ nt ^ na ♦ admmi - Btra - I0I i't. ^9 Government of Bengal considered 
nf din A ,1° ri in im & es , a . mi , nc “ ‘ ho 'ght of experience bow for tho provisions 
of the Act had fulfilled the objects of the legislature and whether tho difficulties 
had been experienced which pointed to the existence of defects in the Act. With 

thrirfin I anciat m and C ccn r n e 1 C °/ P - 0r - at , ioa - to explain ceriain features of 

ahffit obSns defnv h! inc H ln E that of dilatory disposal of 

tenders that had been* neccnM 1 ^ a . ct,on of business and the details of certain 

tions made for amcndinc t^Act^R^^i, 00 ^™ 00 B j w £ rc invitctl on oertmn fi nggcs- 
letter to the Corporation in rprrnS 10 ** y afterwards Government addressed a third 

agjttjasfey.fe ta tszzssntei, 

tnta to Ptototag ai Kg,” 1 WPSteMSS- 
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The Corporation's Reply 

f5r«MpH^r rP Th f - 0n flsked for an , ex ,! ens ' on of t™ 0 within which to reply to tho 
the nnliHp'al P ons - e ere utu ally was merely a disclaimer of responsibility for 

reco^niHR Ca Jt, n > ^ tallies of their staff, and as the Corporation have thus failed to 
nrevpnt tVi« e!r i ® overament have decided to introduce early legislation to 

nf nnuL; • cmploymcnt of Persons convicted of offences committed in furtherance 
?Ll nZ^ ve m ? v , era ? nt3 - In answer to the second letter the Corporation contended 
hat Government had no right to interfere. Government were unable to accept 
Uib contention till after the Corporation election in March, 1933. In reply to the 
tmrd tetter the Corporation disclaimed any intention of infringing section 14 of 
tno Act and this question which is one of a technical natnre remains to be decided 
oy Government after it has been fully examined by experts. 


Rural Unemployment Scheme 

In order to relieve middle class unemployment in Bengal a comprehensive 
scheme of economic reconstruction has been formulated oy the Department of 
Agriculture and Industries and approved by the Government of Bengal. The 
scheme provides facilities at suitable centres in tho Province for training middle 
class youths in local and indigenous industries, the products of which are in 
universal use and already have a wide market. Tho main object is to afford to 
young men at present unemployed an opportunity of training themselves in im- 
proved processes in the conduct of the more important cottage industries. While 
the knowledge of improved methods thus acquired will, it is expected, afford remu- 
nerative occupation to a considerable number of persons, it also hoped that it will 
be handed on to tho village caste workers who still follow the antiquated systems 
of their fathers. Tho scheme provides for the establishment of four demonstration 
parties to give instruction in seven selected industries, for an industrial survey, 
the compilation of an industrial directory and the appointment of advisory boards 
in each district. It is estimated that at the outset the recurring cost will be one 
lakh of rupees per annum. Partial effect was given to the schcmo during the 
financial year 1932-33. 

Economic Situation 


Thera was no serious natural calamity having widespread effects during fho 
year. Partial failure of crops in the district of Tippera and a more serious failure 
in tho Feni sub-division of the Noakhali district caused considerable local distress 
which was relieved by large grants for agriculturists' loans and by gratuitous relief. 
In July a flood on the Jamuna river affected riparian areas of tho districts of 
Pabna, Bogra, Rangpur and Myrnensingh but tho damago caused was not serious. 
The situation in those districts was still, however, affected, by the results of the 
much more serious flood of 1931 and by tho 'general economic depression and largo 
sums had to be set aside for agriculturists’ loans as well nB for the continuing _ of 
' test relief works. Large agriculturists' loans were also given in two other districts 
in one of which the rabi crops had been severely damaged by hailstorms. From 
Juno onwards there was a slight rise in the price of raw jute of which tho outturn 
was somewhat larger than in 1931 but this was only temporary and was soon 
followed by a fresh fall. There was a slight increase in the prices of cereals but 
it was not sufficient to benefit the rniyats, while after the harvesting of the winter 
paddy tho price of rice fell still further towards the end of the year, price levels 
being reached which have been unheard of for many years. There urns scarcity 
of food but the lack of money in rural areas was everywhere acute, while neither 
mahaians nor co-operative banks, all of whom have their capital so tied np that they 
cannot make effective use of it, could do much to relieve the situation. Ibo 
reduced purchasing power of tho cultivator was reflected throughout the I rovmce 
and not least is the difficulty which Government experienced in collecting revenue 
and tho zamindars tlieir rents. There was indeed isome increase in the collection oi 
revenue when compared with the year 1931 but that may havo been due to the 
payment of arrears which had accumulated in previous bad years. Under tho sale 
iaw> however, rooxo estates became liable for sale than in 1931 while there were also 

02 
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more defaults and more sales of defaulting estates, even fS 

applied with great leniency, and although exemption from sale was usually ( S rant< ** 
on the payment of only nominnl penalties and in many case3 on part 
the arrears. The fall in the collection of revenue has not yet reached «! arming 
proportions but there is reason to feat that in certain districts “““jdnrB may oo 
reach a stage at which they will be unable to borrow. The all-pervading lack, or 
money and g the low prices of the more important products have made this Province 
suffer nB much as any part of India and the stngnntion m trade and business 
which marked the preceding year showed no signs of improvement m Vdii. 


The Bengal Police Administration Report 


In submitting the report on the police administration in the province of Bengal 
for the year 1932, the Inspector-General of Police stated : — , 

The exceptionally difficult conditions created by the civil disobedience movement 
in 1930 continued throughout the year and the _ spirit of lawlessness manifested 
itself in various ways. Not only were the police called (upon to deal with an 
exceptional volume of ordinary crimo, consequent on unfavourable economic condi- 
tions, but they were confronted with a widespread terrorist conspiracy. A detailed 
amount of the revolutionary crime and activities is given below. It will be Been 
that the record of the year has been marred by a number of deplorable outrages 
upon life and property and in order to combat this menace, the resources of tho 
police have had to bo strengthened in various directions and bodies of troops 
stationed at various centres. These measures, I am glad to be able to report, have 
had the desired effect. Though the civil disobedience movement, ns a result of tho 
policy ndopted and maintained by Government, has manifestly failed and has 
practically ceased to function, the followers of Congress were still active in their 
endeavoures to revive popular interest in the campaign and to bring about a repe- 
tition of the situation that existed in 1930. These conditions naturally placed a 
heavy strain on the police, hampered as they were by non-co-operative and obstruc- 
tive methods adopted in many cases by members of the public. 


Offences against Women 

With reference to the cases of kidnapping or abduction of women, and the use 
of criminal force to women with intent to outrage their modesty (sections 366 and 
354 Indian Penal Codel the report Bhows an increase. Altogether, 234 and 459 
cases under sections 3G6 and 354, respectively, against 212 and 387 in 1931, were 
disposed of as true during the year, of which 78 cases under section 3G6 ended in 
the conviction of 174 persons and 173 cases under section 354 in tho conviction of 
220 persons. The cases under these sections were reported from nil districts but 
one (Fatidpore), Nadia returning the largest number followed by Myroensingh, 
the 24 Pnrganns, Dacca nnd Murshidabad. The increase of 94 caseB under this 
head is most noticeable, Burdwan, Nadia and Hooghly being the worst contributors 
with increases of 21, 20 and 17 cases, respectively. 


Offesces under Ordinances 

. The number of cases reported under the cogniznblc sections of the Ordinances 
issued from time to time to deal with Civil Disobedience and the other allied, move- 
™ ont a ci u ri n g tDe year and of persons concerned in those cases show that altogether 
Indhu? T?V?Pm2 inB 40 ?> und f , to®, Bengal Cr!min al Law Amendment Act and 
wear nrahmt P ,°J7? rs ) Act > 1931 > were disposed of ns true during the 

vfz ’($4 followed M,dn “P°re returned the highest number of true cases,. 

255 l^’and iS d > b L?^ k ^“°^ b y, -S pper \ Dacca and Nadia with 320, 305, 
™i«i it 162 cases .respectively. Three thousand one hundred and ten cases 
ended in tho conviction of 7,128 persons, against C7 cases with 84 persons in I93l! 
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. Tebboeist Outrages 

Bengal 6 the I n °pector- Goncrn l^says Inte,iifienco Brancb and terrorist outrages in 

y fr 1 " und ®r review furnishes a formidable catalogue of serious outrages and 
teTor It 'mat h !cUla ^ d -f? "P«* fbp administration and to bring "n afeign of 
rMeh id r sa id with confidence that the terrorists have signally failed to 

rfrious ? ,so tb fy bave ffli,ed to convince those outside the 

JnMnfrt In P tbat f , belr mcfhods tare (not done more harm than good to the 
^ ayS but Particularly in spoiling the lives of thousands of pro- 
JfJi T?J° a / { 18 “Of generally recognised by the public that the Bengal Crimi- 
? a i r?* Amendment Act is not only necessary to the administation but that it 
has been wisely and mercifully applied. 

onri lb c 6 cases ' n , Calcutta, 74 terrorist outrages, occurred during tho year, 

and consisted of one armed raid, three murders, one shooting affray, two assaults, 
tnreo ^Domb outrages, thirty -four dacoi ties, two cases of preparation to commit dacoities. 
one incendiarism, twenty-one robberies and three attempted robberies. A brief 
description of some of the more important of these events is given below 

Armed Raid 


, A cowardly attack was made on the European Railway Institute at Pnhartnli, 
Chittagong, on the night of the 24th September while a whist drive was in progress. 
Die assailants consisted of about 10 or 12 persons some of whom were dressed in 
dhooties . and shirts while olhers were disguised as Muhammadans. They were 
armed with bombs, revolvers and a number of rifles. The attack opened with the 
exploding of a bomb at one door, followed almost immediately by the explosion 
of another bomb inside the room and indiscriminate shooting from all the doors. 
The raiders withdrew after three or four minutes. Mrs. O’Suliven, aged about 65, 
was shot dead and 5 other women and 8 men were wounded. Tho dead body 
of a girl dressed as a boy was subsequently found on n path about 100 yards from 
the Institute. The body was identified as that of Prithi Wadadar, daughter of tho 
head clerk of the Chittagong Municipal Office and of Dalghnt, Patiya, who absconded 
from her home on the 5th July after enquiries in connection with the murder of 
Captain Cameron at Dalghat. 

M ORDER AKD ATTEMPTED MoEDERS 


About 5-40 p. m. on the 30th April, while. Mr. R. Douglas, I. C. S., District 
Magistrate of Midnapore, was attending a meeting in the District Board Oflico at 
Midnapore, two j’ouths came up behind his chair and shot him. Pradyot Kumar 
Bhattacharji was ultimately captured, grasping a six-chambered revolver loaded 
with five entridges, all of which had misfired. In his possession was found a slip 
of paper with an inscription in Bengali, which translated read ns follows : ‘A 
slight protest against the Hijli oppression. Let Britain take note by tho death of 
these people and let India awake by our sacrifice, Bandc Malaram.” No trace of 
the second assailant was obtained. Pradyot Kumar Bhattacharji was sentenced to 

^ C1 Bnbu Kamakbya Prasad Sen, Sub-Deputy Magistrate of Mun3biganj, was shot 
dead in Dacca town about 1a.m., on the 7th July, in the house of Babu fc. N. 
Chatterji, Sndar Sub-divisional Officer. The investigation of this case resulted in 
tho submission of charge-sheet against Kalipada Mukherji who was sentenced to 


dc ‘ Q n the afternoon of the 29th July at Comilla Mr. E. B. Ellison, I. P., Addi- 
tional Superintendent, Tippera, while returning homo on his bicycle from office 
was shot by a youth and seriously wounded. At the time of his escape tbo youth 
threw away a packet containing three manuscript pamphlets in red Jink purporting 
to come from the Indian Republican Army, Chittagong by order of Bnrjya Sen. 
The leaflets advocated the cessation of isolated attacks on European officers, m 
favour of indiscriminate attacks on all Europeans, with a ^' 0W ,f. £ |. eX j Cr i5 ma -[ D F 
them. Mr. Ellison subsequently succumbed to his injuries at the Mitford .Hospital, 

^”on the 22nd August, in Dacca town, an attempt was mafic on the life of Mr. 
P G Grassbv, I. P., Additional Superintendent. District Intelligence Branch, wbi.lo 
he was returning home from office. Binny Bbusnn Dc Ray who was arrested m 
this connection was sentenced to transportation for life. 
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About 5-30 p. m. on the lSth November Mr. Chas A. W. Luke, Superintendent of 
the Raisbahi Jail, was going for hie usual drive with his wife and daughter from tns 
houso towards the Natore Road when ho was attacked by three youths, two of 
whom nt least were armed with revolvers. They opened fire, expending some nvo 
catridgcs and then made off. Mr. Luke was htt once by a bullet. Ab the result 
of the investigation of this case charge-sheet was submitted against Bholft iSatn 
Ray Karmnkar and Satyabrata Chakrabarti (absconding). The former was sentenced 
to transportation for seven years. 

Shooting Affray 

On receipt of information that four absconders were hiding in the house of 
Sabitri Debi, widow of one Nabin Chakrabarti, at Dalghat, .police-station Patiyn, 
Chittagong, Cnptain Cameron with a force of ono havildar and seven sepoys of the 
2Sth Gurkhas and one Bub-inspector and two constables raided the house about 
9 p. m. on the 13th June. As Captain Cameron, the sub : inspector and the havi dar 
entered the place they heard tho sound of men running upstairs, iho havildar 
followed by Cnptain Cameron proceeded to the upper story by an outside staircase. 
When the former reached the head of the staircase he wns pushed off into the 
courtyard below by Borne one from inside the room whenco revolver fire was 
immediately opened on Captain Camcrou. He was hit in the throat and chest and 
fell from the stairs into the courtyard and expired. Immediately after this a person 
from inside the room ran down the slnirs and attempted to seize the rifle of a 
sepoy who had been posted at the foot of the stairs. Being unable to use his 
bayonet effectively the sepoy fired and hit his assailant who thereupon bolted. As 
he was running away tho sepoy fired two more shots nt him and his dead body 
was subsequently recovered from a bush in the compound. About the Bamc timo 
another man attempted to escape through the window. Ho wns fired at by a sepoy 
and retreated into the room again. On the arrival of reinforcements from Patiya 
Camp, Chittagong, the occnpnnts of the house were called upon to como out and 
Sabitri Debt, her son Ram Krishna Chakrabarti, aged about 19 years and her 
daughter Suehalata Devi, aged about 13 years, came out. Tho house wnB then 
rushed and the dead body of Nirmal Sen, an absconder in the armoury raid case, 
was found in the room upstairs. The body recovered from tho north-east corner 
of the compound was identified as that of Apurba Sen aliaB Bbola, an absconder 
in the armoury raid ease. Surjyn Sen and Sitaram Biswas are believed to have 
escaped from the house. Sabitri Debi and seven others were prosecuted for har- 
bouring absconders and five of tho accused were convicted and sentenced to four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment each. 


Bobbery 

On the 13th May six youths who weie travelling on tho Eastern Bengnl Rnihvny 
held up and robbed three Bengalis and a Marwari of Rs. 32,000, which the latter 
were transporting from their firm at Bhairab Bazar. Fivo of the assailants wero 
armed with revolvers. They stopped the train by pulling the alarm chain when it 
was on the curve near the Nilkhit Road level crossing and decamped with tho 
money which was contained in gunny sacks and an old steel trunk. Of the persons 
sent up for trial, ono was convicted and sentenced to seven years' rigorous 
imprisonment. 


Bomb Outrages 

t lni 5,g - th .° l 1 * ^ arc h , nt Knndi, Murshidabad, three country made 

thrown into the courtyard of the Subdivisions! Officer. Foitunntely no 
Jhre'Wcniimlotfrr ^ he Snbdmsional Officer had previously been tho recipient of n 

to imprison ca ®° w . aB lnstltntc( l nnd three of the accused were sentenced 
to imprisonment for various terms. 

tcndeiuof ‘^ unC| w h'le the District Magistrate and tho Superin- 

near their carrheV^nnn PU .ffip VCI M rel , ur P in 8 Ir0! ^ Rajbari, loud explosion was heard 
chain and wlicn^he.'trnin^^ the train started. The Magistmto pulied the alarm 
ters of the 'coupe in frnnf 8 nf h^nd that the windows and window shut- 

had been smashed ami^hp'nn 0 ^ “^joining tho coupe in which they were travelling 
Pieces of gLsfl iutc nnd^ ninpr “« d Boat w ?, rc cov « ed splinters of wood, broken 

”» r^s fja nd °» « 
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. Theft of Revolvers 

rt„il ,h A? 0Ur8C ! J? yC j r UD ^ cr . review, eighteen revolvers (of which fivo wcro 
m<,™ E ! Uen * j r ? CO r re ^ and seven pistols (of which four were subsequently recovered) 
were reported to have been lost or stolen. Sixty-sis revolvers nnd twenty-six pistols 
were recovered during tho year. 


Arrests 

Of 730 persons arrested for specific offences 227 were sent up for trial. 
Une hundred and thirty-four persons were convicted, sevcnly-threo discharged and 
twenty acquitted. b 


Absconders 

Twenty-nine absconders were arrested during tho year. Among thcso were 
Krishnapada Chakrabarti, Sushil Das Gupta. Jiten Gupta alias Bikram, Phnnindra 
Das Gupta and Snchindra Ear Gupta. Erishnapnda Chakrabarti, who escaped 
from the Buxa Detention Camp on the 11th February 1932, was arrested in Agnrtala, 
Tripura State on the 5th April 1932, after a dncoily in which he took part. Sushil 
Das Gupta, who escaped from the Midnapur Central Jail on the 8th February 
1932, was arrested in Dhakuria, 24 Parganas, on the 14th April 1932. Jiten Gupta 
alias Bikram, who escaped from tho Buxa Camp on the lltn February 1932, was 
arrested in Strand Road, Calcutta, on the 28th December 1932. 


Documents Recovered from Terrorists 

Of the documents recovered from tho terrorist party during the year, the follow- 
ing are of special interest : 

In the pocket of a detenu who was arrested in January a sheet of paper outlin- 
ing tho ‘‘Minimum Programme” of the terrorist party to which he belonged was 
recovered. Among other things dacoity, terrorism and armed revolution, provinco by 
province, were advocated. 

In the pocket of Apurba Sen who was killed in the shooting affray at Dalghaf, 
Chitfgong. previously referred to, a letter was found describing a plot to murder the 
District Magistrates of Khulna nnd Barisal. 

In April in the search of a house two pages of n note-book were recovered. Thcso 
contained a list of. proscribed books and a list showing the Juganter and Auni6buan 
leaders in various districts in Bengal. 


Bengal Criminal Law amendment act, 1930 
Tho following are the figures relating to the operation of the Bengal Criminnl 
Law Amendment Act 


Number of persons— 
Arrested under tho Act 
Released after a month 
Released u-s 2 (1) (a) (b) (c) 
Given home domicile 
Given village domicile 
Kept under Detention Camps 
Kept under detention in jails 


920 

76 

08 

16 

32 

626 

98 


Seditious Speeches and Publications 
Fivo cases against nine persons were instituted in the districts of Bengal under 
sections 124A and 153A, Indian Penal Code, for the circulation ^itcras pamphlets 
or the deliverv of seditous spcchees. All these cases ended in conviction. Sevc y 
?hree books, pamphlets /leaflets, eta. were proscribed by the local ^“caent iinder 
sections 99A. Criminal Procdure Code, and 19 of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act. 1931 in the course of the year under review. 

Communist Propaganda 

Communist literature continued to be disseminated during the year, ^nfiels 
bulletins, etc., containing the usual slogans came to notice in districts irom mo 

to time. 



Calcutta Police Administration Report 

The following notion was taken to combat the Civil Disobedience movement in 
Calcutta in 1932, stated the Police Administration Report of Calcutta tot tho 
year 1932 : 

(1) Fifty-five persons wero arrested and temporarily detained under section 3 of 

ttho Emergency Powers Ordinance. , 

(2) Two hundred and ninety-five orders were served under section 4 of the Emer- 
gency Powers Ordinance. 

(3) Sixty-nine associations were declared unlawful. . ’ . 

(4) Possession was taken of &S places notified under section 3 of the Uniawiui 

Association Ordinance and was later relinquished. _ . . 

(5) Moveable property belonging to unlawful associations was seized from 4/ 

notified places, ..." 

(G) Two thousand eight hundred and ninety-four persons were arrested during 
the year in Calcutta in connection with the Civil Disobedience movement ; of. these 
the names of 2,GG5 have been indexed and registered, _ 

(7) Raids. — Sixty-six secret camps of unlawful associations were raided and 2G6 
persons arrested at these camps, 

REVOLUTIONARY CRIME 

During the year under review the Department had no respite from tho terrorist 
campaign. Ten cases were reported and investigated in connection with tho terrorist 
conspiracy, including cases of outrages and seizure of explosives nnd firearms, In 
1930-31 nine cases of this nnture wero reported during the year. Three of tho caseB 
in 1931 wero of a very serious nature, and aroused widespread indignation. They 
included nn attempt to assnsinato His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson and two attempts 
to assnsinato Sir Allred Waston, Editor of the ^Statesman.” It will be Been that in 
all these cases with two exceptions, the culprits were either students 'or - clerks of 
the Hindu ‘bhadralog’ class. It cannot he said, therefore, that their activities were 
tho outcorno of unemployment. The nssasins resorted to snicido by means of potas- 
sium cyanide in two of these cases rather than Bubmit to arrest, 'while tho girl 
student who attempted to assasinate His Excellency tho Governor was similarly 
equipped. 

Most of the firearms and ammunition used in these outrages were of foreign 
mnnnfaclurc, chiefly of Belgian make, and had been smuggled into the country. In 
ono case there was definite proof that part of firenrm had been made locally and in 
n second case a part was under construction when tho mechanic was arrested with it. 

Among tho explosives seized during the year were five bombshells of a new typo 
seized in Lower Circular Rond. These had been prepared in a factory in Howrah. 
They were intended to bo exploded at a particular spot cither electrically or with a 
time-fuse. 


The Burma Ordinance 


,„l n % fi e Burma ‘Legislative Council during question hour on tho lllh. August 
fj , r ‘ Gangs. Singh (Mandalay, India) asked : — Will the Government bo pleased 
t at ’a l lc .i num ber of persons arrested and detained under the Burma 
Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 1931 ? 

u n 1 a H °™ M ^bcr Nine persons havo been arrested and detained 

Uw A " tna »“‘ Aa ’ »>• b " s 
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Government be pleased to givo a list of persons 
persons now detained are : — 


Mr. Ganga Singh : — Will the 
so detained district by district ? 

The Hon’ble the Home Member : The 

Mr. N. L. Das— Rangoon. 

» D. C. Biswas — Rangoon. 

>< L. Mukherjee— Yamethein. 

„ F. O. Barua— Rangoon, 
it X. Bhattacharjee — Rangoon, 
t, S. Sen Gupta— Rangoon. 
a P. K. Mukherjee — Rangoon. 

„ M. Sarkar— Rangoon. 

Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government be pleased to Istate if Indians hnvn 
whatlfthdr number the Barma Cdrainal Amendment Act ? If so, 

if? e Hon’ble the Home Member Yes, all are Indians. They number eight. 

g “ , gh the , Government be pleased to inform the Houso the 

date of their arrest and place of their present detention ? 

The Hon ble the Home Member : — The information is given ns follows : — 


Name 

Mr. N. L. Das 
„ D. C. Biswas 
„ Iv. L. Mukherjee 
., P. C. Barua 
„ K. Bhattacharjee 
S. Sen Gupta 
„ P. K. Mukherjee 
M. Sarkar 


Date of arrest 
31st January, 1931 
Do 
Do 

2nd March, 1931 
31st January, 1931 
Do 
Do 

29th July, 1932 


Place of detention 

Insein Central Jail 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Mandalay Central Jail 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Mr. Ganga .Singh Will tho Government be pleased to state if there had been 
any Judicial scrutiny with regard to each caso made by any High Court Judge 
before or after their arrests ? 

The Hon’ble the Member No ; a judicial scrutiny in each case has been mndo 
by two Sessions Judges in accordance with tho provisions of section 19 of tho 
Burma Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1931. 

Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government be pleased to state that if tho nnswer 
is in the negative, are the Government willing to constitute a “Board of Inquiry” 
consisting of two High Court Judges to go through the records of each case and 
recommend to the Government either for their detention or release as the caso 
may be 7 

Tho Hon’ble Home Member The answer is the negative for the reason given 
in the answer to the previous question. 


Monthly Allowances 

Mr. Ganga Singh : — Will the Government be pleased to stato if tho persons so 
detained are getting monthly allowances both for themselves and for their families. 

The Hon'blo the Home Member : — All the detenns in jails are given monthly 
allowances : and in the case of five of them, family allowance is also, granted. 

Mr. Ganga Singh : Will the Government be pleased to state that if so, how 
much each detenue gets for his personal as well as his family allowances. 

The Hon’ble the Horae Member : — Each detenue gets a personal monthly 
allowance of Rs. 36. The family allowances vary according to circumstances. In 
the case of one, an allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem is given, in the case of ono 
other an allowance of Rs. 50 per mensem : in the case oi two an allowance of Rs. 
30 per mensem and in the case of the last an allowance of Rs. 20 per mensem. 


Medical Help 

Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government be pleased to state if they receive pro- 
per medical help ? 

The Hon’ble tho Home Member— Yes. ........ 

Mr. Ganga Singh Will the Government be pleased to state if the detenns 
namely Mr. K. Bhattacharjee and Mukherjee who are suffering from dental nod 
eyo diseases are properly attended to ? If not, would the Government state the 
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Are they still Buffering ' from 


reasons why their complaints were not attended to? 

^The Hon’ble the Horae Member : — Both these persons have received treatment by 
the Jail Superintendent. In the case of Mr. Bhattacharyya his eyes were examined 
also by the Civil Surgeon at Mandalay, he was sent to an opthalraist for measure- 
ment and provided with suitable spectacles. In regard to Mr. Bhattacharyya s den- 
tal trouble he was offered facilities to have treatment by a dentist at Mandalay at 
Government expense, but declines to be conveyed to tho surgery by gharry, Mr. 
Mukberjeo was advised to go to the hospital for treatment of his eyes but has _ re- 
fused for tho same reason as in Mr. Bhattacharyya’a case. He has been provided 
with spectacles. 


Case of a Medical Student under Detention 
Mr. Ganga Singh: — Will the Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that 
tho detenu S. K. Sen Gupta a medical student of the local medical school, passed 
his annual examination at tho third year after his arrest ? If so, would the Govern- 
ment see its way to allow him to sit for final examination or permit h;m _ to P Toa " 
ecuto his studies in the fourth year in tho absence of a definite charge against him C 
The Hon’ble the Home Member Tho answer to tho first part of tho (jueBtion 
is in tho affirmative. As regards the second part, Mr. Sen Gupta is not eligible to 
appear for final medical examination under the rules of the Burma Medical Exami- 
nation Board, Rangoon, and the Rules and Regulations for the management of 
the Burma Government Medical School, Rangoon ; and Government has already 
decided that he should not bo re-admitted to the medical School. 

Mr. B. N. Das (Bassein, India): — Will the Government be pleased to_ state tho 
name, age, nationality and previous occupation of the persons detained under 
Burma Ordinance? 

The Hon’ble tho Homs Member:— The information is given as follows 


Name 

Ago' 

Nationality 

Previous occupation 

Kbagendra Lai Mukherjeo 

33 

Bengalee Indian 

Overseer, F. W. D. 
(unemployed) 
Assist, in Book-shop 

Dinesh Chandra Biswas 

33 

Do 

Nagendro Lai Daa 

37 

Do 

Office clerk 

Prabin Chandra Barua 

2G 

Do 

Ticket Collector 
(Burma Railways). 

Kedareswar Bhattacharjeo 

30 

Do 

School teacher 

Parimal Kumar Mukherjec 

23 

Do 

Unemployed 

Manoranjan Sarkar 

24 

Do 

Medical Student 

Sukumar Sen Gupta 

23 

Do 

Do 


Question of Reconsideration 

Mr. B. N. Das:— When does tho Government propose to reconsider tho case of 
(hose detained under Burma Ordinance 7 

The Hon’ble Home Member -.—Their caseB have been considered from time to 
time and this practice will continue in future. 

Mr. B. N. Das:— Will the Government be pleased to slate in how many caBea 
allowances were paid to the parents or families of the persons so detained undor 
Burma Ordinance ? 

Tho Hon’ble tho Home Member :— In fivo cases. 


Detenus from Bengal 

Mr. B. N. Das :— Will tho Government be pleased to state the number of Bengal 
Dctenns sent over to Burma up to date ? 

ia J j Hon’ble the Horae Member:— From time to time between the years 1924 and 
aetenus from Bengal were received and returned. At the end of December 1929 
rn t ,^nL Cr L T !) uoh ii lenu l in i aila in Burma : and by July 1928, they had all been 
eturnea to India. There have not been any detenus sent to Burma from Bengal. 



